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‘“ HIS way, sir,” and the gate-watchman, taking 

the permit from our hands, and piloting us 
through a roughly-fenced yard crowded with wooden 
frames on which coils of wire are hung as if to dry, 
guides us to the foot of the anchorage, and leaves us 
to our own devices. 

What anchorage? Why, the Brooklyn Bridge 
anchorage, of course ; for here we are at the Fulton 
Street office of the famous suspension-bridge—the 
spiders our heading speaks of are human, not ento- 
mologic, and we are going up together, dear reader, 
to see how they spin the cables. But before we start 
we cast a look at the anchorage from below, and see 
that it looks very much like the beginning of a ca- 
thedral, or for all the world like a section from the 
Baths of Constantine in Rome—two great, deep, 
and lofty aisles or arches of granite, not travertine, 
with immensely strong side and dividing walls and 
massive roof, on which are going on all sorts of mys- 
terious operations, kept in motion by a shin- 
ing, fizzling little steam-engine at the base. 


Jacob’s ladders and landings, and come out, 
far above the roofs of the surrounding ware- 
houses, in a great covered shed, the top of 
the anchorage, where the spiders above men- 
, tioned are busy over their immediate stock 
of material. And this for the present is wire, 
and naught else. The term wry, as applied 
to voices, razor-edg- 
es, manners, and what 
not, used to have a 
less than complimen- 
tary meaning. When 
the great bridge is 
finished, the word 
will be lifted into a 
new and unhoped-for 
glory—for ‘wiry will 
the structure be in 
its beginning, middle, 
andend. All the mo- 
mentous interests, the 
great throng of life 
and wealth and move- 
ment, which - shall 
pulsate along its ar- 
teries, will depend 
utterly on—or from 
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ews which, analyzed down to their elements, 
are just bundles of such simple-looking stuff 
as stretches between our telegraph-poles, 
or forms the handle of a slop-pail. Not ex- 
actly a cheap, plebeian kind of wire either, 
for good-natured Mr. Murphy, the president, 
in the office just now, took care to show us 
what a fine, strong, tough, elastic, high-toned sort 
of article it is, with a capacity of stretching six 
inches ina hundred feet, and a talent—very desir- 
able in certain human filaments—for keeping straight 
and getting out of snarl of its own accord. Very 
aristocratic care it is getting, too, for right at our 
feet sits a workman beside a big drum full of it, 
letting it slowly run through his hands while he care- 
fully anoints it with oil, like a wrestler of old, before 
it goes in for the tug and strain. ‘‘ It will keep it,” 
as he says, with a grin, “‘ from catching cold.” And 
of this precious material, anointed or not, the whole 
shed, itself as big as a fair-sized country church, is 
full—drums and drums and drums again, eight or 
ten feet in diameter and two feet broad, like a grand 
convention of water-wheels, waiting for the gates to 
open. Here carpenters are hammering and sawing 
at more reels for the fresh hanks of wire which oth- 
ers are bringing up from below, or for the various 
operations of transfer needed before they are spooled 
off on the feeders. At each drum is, or will be, a 
man cutting in the ends of the skein the screw- 
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BRIDGE ANCHORAGE, FROM BELOW. 


threads for the solid couplings which, in the new 
process, will bind the lengths together far more firm- 
ly than any of the old forms of mortising or weld- 
ing. The coupling is a hollow cylinder, with two 
concave threads in inverse directions meeting at the 
centre, exactly fitting the ends of the wires, in which 
the convex threads are cut, naturally in opposite di- 
rections, so that the same turn of the coupling 
screws in both at once (as in illustration No. 5), and 
the sharp edges of the cylinder are then beveled 
down as in the picture. Thus the wire of each 
strand is continuous—no “to be continued in our 
next’ about it—and, once fastened at the Brook- 
lyn end, reels on, or off, till the whole strand of over 
three hundred wires is laid. Of these strands, 
each about three inches in diameter, there will 
be nineteen or twenty laid neatly side by side, and 
then, when all is done, will come the workmen, 
with some sort of Herculean clamping-machine— 
hydraulic, probably—and bind the whole mass of 
six thousand three hundred wires so tightly togeth- 
er that, as you saw in the cut end of the speci- 
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men at the office just now, you couldn’t 
get in a needle-point between wire and 
wire. Then, over all, will come a “ser- 
vice’’-wire, wrapped round and round, 
spool-fashion, as you have seen standing- 
rigging wrapped with rope-yarns, or the 
bass-strings in a pianoforte, then a heavy 
coating of paint, varnish, or what not, and 
our cable—or four of them, rather—will be 
ready for a few centuries, let us hope, to 
take the responsibility of trans-fluvial 
communication between New York and 
Brooklyn. The whole cable will be fif- 
teen and a half inches in diameter (the 
specimen at the office looked like the larg- 
est kind of big boy’s toy-drum), and has 
been tested, or estimated, to stand six 
times the strain that will be put on it. 
Perhaps you understand now, when you 
consider its enormous size and weight, 
why it is spun on the spot, and not manu- 
factured elsewhere, taken across the river, 
and hauled up to the tower-tops—as you 
and I, in our innocence, imagined when 
we first heard of the bridge. . 

And now for the spinning. Coming 
out to the open front of the shed facing 
the river, we find an upright shaft from 
the engine-house below, carrying a wide 
horizontal wheel. with a grooved edge, 
around which passes the endless “ traveler ”-rope, 
also of wire, the immediate agent in all the work. 
Passing around two other wheels at the proper spot 
for the two cables now laying, this rope, whose mo- 
tion can be controlled in an instant by a signal to 
the engineer below, is in brisk motion, coming in at 
one side of the shed from New York, and passing 
out Zoward it on the other. As we look at it, there 
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DRUMMING UP THE WIRE. 


comes trundling into the shed, hanging from the 
rope, a queer machine, the ‘“‘ carrying-wheel.” When 
it reaches the anchorage, in an instant, at a signal 
from the flagmen on the towers, the motion stops, 
and we have time to examine the messenger. Two 
crooked clamps, like the davits of a ship’s boats, are 
fastened upon the rope in such a way as to sustain 
between them the axle of the wheel, yet keep it 
well out of perpendicular from the 
rope, so as to clear all obstacles in 
passing over the ‘“‘cradles” and the 
supports on the towers, for it has to 















































































































































OILING THE WIRE, 


make its way uninterrupted, straight 
“over bank, bush, and scaur,” to the 
New York end, while its companion, 
now in New York, and occupied in 
laying the other cable, is making an 
equally clear track hitherward. Over 
the wheel now here is slipped a 
































‘‘bight,” or loop of the wire, one end 

















already drawn taut and secured round 
the great iron brace, or “shoe,” firmly 
riveted in the masonry of the anchor- 
age. Then the engineer below re- 
verses his engine, and the carrier goes 
trundling back to New York—one 
end of the loop, as we have seen, 
firmly fastened in Brooklyn, while 
the loose end reels off from one of 
the big drums aforesaid at the anchor- 
age. In the mean time carrier num- 
ber two is coming back empty, to 
take up its burden in Brooklyn. 
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When carrier number one reaches New York, the 
engine will be stopped, the bight will be slipped off 
the wheel, drawn taut, and secured round the shoe 
in New York, and the double wire thus laid will 
be adjusted snugly all along the line side by side 
with its companions. Then number one will come 
back to Brooklyn for a new load, while number two 
is sallying out “on the lay;” and so on in endless 
seesaw, till the whole strand of over three hundred 
wires is laid on*® each of the cables in progress. 
And, having got so far, we will follow the carrier as 
it goes sagging and clanking over the river, for we 
are weary of much machinery, and long for some of 
the picturesque elements of our trip. 

Timid, are you—feel queer? No wonder, for 
the little slatted foot-bridge is but four feet wide— 















































tremulous ecstasy of catching glimpses of sparkling 
water and shifting sails through the slats at our feet. 
For the little bridge is amazingly firm, after all. 
When there is any one else walking on the same 
section, it has a slight rocking motion on its own 
axis, as it were, a sort of “teeter,” but no vertical 
or horizontal swing whatever. One can’t help spec- 
ulating how it would feel to try it, with no one else 
to rock it, and without the side-rope ! You have got 
across White Mountain brooks many a time on log 
bridges half as wide and guiltless of railing. But 
then the East River is a big brook, three hundred 
feet is a long way to fall, and the imagination is 
tyrannous over nerve and muscle. 

Half-way up we pass a “cradle” with its at- 
tendant flagman, and now begins the steeper part of 
the way, but the slats of the roadway 
give a good, firm foothold, and here we 
are at the Brooklyn tower. How mag- 
nificently it looms up just before us, and 
what a singular yet delightful sensation 
it is to hang off in mid-air in this way, 
and gaze at its noble proportions, sway- 
ing between heaven and earth—like so 
many better fellows in these troublous 
times— without any visible means of sup- 
port! Has any psychologist ever ade- 
quately explained why the impression of | 
height is so immensely increased by be- 
ing at the top of your eminence rather 
than at the bottom? Has it any subtile 
connection with that feeling of moral and 
intellectual elevation so keenly enjoyed 
by people who have got a little rise in 
the world, and so out of all proportion 
with the estimate made of them by their 
fellows below? At all events, there the 






























































feeling is, and we can savor it to the full, 
hovering here in circumambient ether, 
and criticising the graceful lines of ‘the 























two slender Gothic arches with the calm 








MACHINE FOR COUPLING THE WIRE, 


the two spidery wire cables on which the slats are 
fastened look frightfully insecure—and the vast, mag- 
nificent sweep as it curves up to the top of the Brook- 
lyn tower, though beautiful, geometrically, gives one 
much the same feeling of height and steepness as 
that last reach of road—don’t you remember ?— 
from the Rigi Staffel up to the Kulm, only with all 
the mountain cut away beneath! Then, confound 
it ! you can see through the slats ;. and the first sight 
of a great city—to say nothing of the river and ship- 
ping—some hundreds of feet right under you, zs 
rather disconcerting to any head but that of a rigger 
or a glacier-climber. 

But, lo you! what a thing is habit! In three 
minutes the disagreeable sensation passes off, and 
we are lounging along upward, rather affecting to 
keep our hands in our pockets and neglect the 
slender wire side-rope, and beginning to enjoy the 





and separate appreciation of an indepen- 
dent position. We are rather less than 
three hundred feet high after all (277 in 
exact figures), but it is the relations of 
things which control sensation, and for the moment 
one could fancy one’s self a balloonist or a bird. 
Once on the top we have leisure to look about 
us. The great, granite platform, some one hundred 
and forty by fifty feet in area, is covered with stag- 
ing, cogged wheels, and windlasses, and the cathe- 
dral look which it got from the Gothic arches as we 
came up is heightened by a great derrick, standing 
up against the sky like the famous historic crane on 
the minster at Cologne. Most of this machinery is 
quiet now ; the real business of the moment is going 
on in four great grooves or trenches in the masonry, 
about eight feet deep and broad, cutting the plat- 
form nearly into halves, two of the grooves close 
together, in the centre, and the others nearly at either 
edge. They run, of course, crosswise to the river, 
in the direction of the bridge, and are to hold the 
finished cables. Peeping under the plank board- 
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ing into the two northern ones, we find two or three 
quiet, determined-looking men adjusting the strain 
of the last wire which has just been carried through 
by the carrier-wheel. In thecentre of the trench lies 
the saddle, an enormous iron casting like a very long 
and low arch on its upper edge, and perfectly smooth 
and horizontal on its lower, where it plays with a cer- 
tain freedom of motion back and forth, on solid steel 
rollers. It is some eighteen inches thick, and deeply 
grooved on the upper edge. Supported on the lips of 
this groove, two or three feet above its bed, are one or 
more strong pivots or axles, on which the strand, now 
in process, rests. Once finished, the derrick will be 
brought into play, the strand will be lifted a little, 
the axles removed, and the strand let down into the 
grooved bed, to await the arrival of its eighteen bed- 
fellows, which to- 
gether are to form : . 
the completed ca- ae hl Lil | 
ble. Then, when 

the axles have 
been replaced, the 
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crossing the axis of support. Then the men turn 
their attention to the section on the river-side, on 
which the same co6peration, signaling, etc., with the 
three river-cradles, establishes a similar accuracy. 
By the time the wire has gone over to New York, 
and the bight has been slipped over the “shoe” at 
that anchorage, the “sag” is adjusted all along the 
line, and the wire has taken the place in the cable 
which in all average probability it will keep till the 
barbarian from Alaska shall sit upon the ruins of 
the New York Post-Office, or dig, Schliemann-like, 
after the buried bronze monstrosities in the Central 
Park. The red marks at all the cradles and anchor- 
age-points afford, of course, a delicate index of any 
slip or strain which might need correction. 

How, with such simple and expeditious machin- 
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spinning of the 
new strand will go 
on as before. 

As the slack 
wire goes through 
on the carrier- 
wheel, which one 
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of the workmen 
lightly guides with 
his hand to avoid 
bumping against 
timbers or mason- 
ry, another catch- 
es it with a great 
pair of clamps fast- 
ened: to a_ block- 
and - tackle pur- 
chase, and with a 


















































































































































































































































few tugs draws 
up the slack till 
the wire hangs 


with exactly the 
same “sag”’ as its 
neighbors in the 
bundle. And now we see what the “cradles” are 
for. These are light galleries of scantling thrown 
across the half-dozen slight wire ropes at present 
stretched over the towers, and serve as perches for 
the flagmen who watch the adjustment of the strands. 
One gallery crosses each land-span ; and three, at 
nearly equal distances, the river-span. Standing at 
his post, then, with the strand running just past his 
nose, the Brooklyn flagman watches the wire till his 
colleague on the tower has drawn it up to exact par- 
allelism with its neighbors in the bundle. Then, 
fitting it neatly into its place with hand or marline- 
spike, he signals with his flag, the tower-man ‘‘ stop- 
pers” the purchase, and that section of the wire is 
settled and all right. Another workman immedi- 
ately marks it with red lead where it passes a similar 
mark on the other wires, exactly at the point of 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SOLDERING THE WIRE. 


ery, it can be insured that the wire shall lie just in 
its place, side by side with its fellows, without slip, 
twist, or deviation, is rather a puzzle to the unme- 
chanical mind. But that is just what practically 
happens, and, after the final clamping is done, the 
great fifteen-inch mass will be as homogeneous, 
tough, and inwardly harmonious, as so much solid 
wrought-iron. Of course, ¢wisted strands, such as we 
see in the smaller guide-ropes and supports now in 
temporary use on the bridge, are out of the question. 
For large and stationary cables, the system of par- 
allel threads is the accepted one ; and, as the presi-- 
dent reminded us just now at the office, all the es- 
sential principles and devices of the present bridge 


| are merely carrying out ona rather larger scale what 


has been sufficiently tested on the Niagara and oth- 
er similar bridges. 
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Southward lie the strands already finished, and 
pairs of workmen are riding down them in “ bug- 
gies,” putting on the temporary lashings. The 
buggy is an efficient but very ticklish-looking 
machine—a mere pine-wood trough, some ten feet 
by six in size, with a slight side-rail, hung from a 
long iron rod with grooved wheels at the ends, which 
play up and down the cable. The men let them- 
selves down gradually by “‘ paying out” a long rope 
fastened at the tower, and work away as coolly as if 
they were on “evra firma. They are putting on, at 
intervals of two feet, stout wire lashings to hold the 
strand in place till the whole nineteen are laid, 
when the lashings will be removed to make way for 
the final clamping. Just at this moment two of 
the men far down the strand have signaled to their 
friend on the tower for a drink, and he is mingling 
fun with practicality by tying a tin pail to a loop of 
wire and sending it sliding down the curve. It sticks 
half-way till the ingenious mechanician fastens a 
heavy marline-spike on another loop and sends it 
whizzing after. The pail gets there in time, but 
amid horse-laughter all along the line, and with a 
melancholy percentage of spill ! 
Before we set off across the river, stop for a little 
quiet enjoyment of the marvelous picture spread out 
beneath our view this pleasant antumn afternoon. 
If you have ever doubted the correctness of the 
bird’s-eye views of cities and the like, so common in 
the print-shops, here at least is an assurance that 
such things are possible. Brooklyn lies displayed at 





















































































































































































































































lines on a plan, as compared with the densely-packed 
dark, imposing mass of architecture over the river ! 
The bay, sparkling silver and golden in the sunlight 
and dotted with its many islands, is visible clear be- 
yond the Narrows and down to Sandy Hook. Far 
eastward we can almost pick out the sand-hills of 
Rockaway and Coney Island, with the blue sea-line 
beyond, and to the southwest, under the sinking sun, 
the picture is framed in with the purple haze of the 
Highlands, Nevisink, and the Jersey hills. Look at 
that ferry-boat just starting from the Fulton Street 
slip, packed with eads (all we can see), and notice the 
odd effect of the dots of white faces turned up to watch 
us, interesting as we are, not by our individuality, 
but by our position. We can fancy them repeating 
Pope’s lines on the fly in amber : 


‘* Not that the thing itself is rich or rare— 
The wonder is, how the d—1 it got there !’’ 


As for ourselves, proud of our momentary elevation, 
and drunk with the keen, sweet, salt air, and the 
gorgeous prospect, we are reminded of the man who, 
on the ladder ready to be hanged, when a mad bull 
caused dire confusion in the crowd below, said in 
thoughtless exultation to his companion rogue, ‘* How 
lucky it is we’re up here !” 

And now down the steep slope of the river-span, 
digging our heels well into the slats, and checking 
our momentum by the side-ropes till we stand where 
a few years ago no mortal probably ever expected 
to stand—two hundred feet over the channel of the 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































COUPLING THE WIRE. 


our feet, with its fringe of warehouses, docks, and 
slips, perpendicularly under us. How different is 
the comparative newness and regularity of the sis- 
ter city, and how sharp a contrast offered by its 


East River, with all its varied traffic flowing beneath 
us. Hurry !—just here I want to get plumb over the 
Bristol as she sails majestically up-stream, and enjoy 
the small vanity of doing what no one but the ship- 


bushy greenery marking out the streets like colored builders ever did before —look squarely down her 
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smoke-stack into her fire-box. Notice her exquisite, 
fish-like lines seen thus in plan, and the way in which 
the narrow hull is marked off from the guards by the 
timber-work of the cabins. Phew! what a racket ! 
Bristol, Massachusetts, Stonington boats, all as they 
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What does that insane ferry-boat mean by sidling 


off, crab-fashion, in that imbecile way? Why, she 
has the tide against her, my dear fellow ! 
preach you a lesson of charity here in mid-ether? 
Did you never study the diagonal of forces ? 


Must I 


Have 
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LOOKING TOWARD TOWER FROM BROOKLYN ANCHORAGE. 


pass under the bridge salute us with a whistle, while 
ferry-boats, tugs, and all the small-fry, salute them, 
till the whole air is vocal with one great treble of 
demoniac howl and screech, set off by the deep bass 
hum of toil and traffic, the grand diapason of labor 
supplied by the two great cities. As the noble steam- 
ers pass on up the river, notice the beautiful, diver 
gent,lines of wave from their paddles, like the double 
tail of a comet! We remember the same effect, only 
more distant, feathery, and fairy-like, as we looked 
down in the early morning from the Rigi-top on the 
dark polished surface of the Lake of the Four Can- 
tons. 





you yet to learn that in judging of a man’s tendency 
or objective point you must make an imaginative 
estimate of the hidden currents setting him sidewise 
or backward, and not begin‘ to growl or threaten be- 
cause, like Paddy’s pig, he seems to be heading for 
Kerry when he ought to be going to Cork? And, 
now we are on the subject, just remark how different 


all local relations of form and space look from our 


present point as compared with our limited notions 
down below! Itisa great thing to be able to look at 
men and things vertically. Nothing so deceptive in 
a picture as foreshortening, picturesque as it may be. 
When I was a college senior, I remember I was rest- 
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suppose several did it, we should set the bridge into 
a perilous rocking. A few people, keeping step well 


less till I ventilated in an essay my notion that the 
studious thinkers and observers really knew more 
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THE SADDLE, 


about things, in a higher sense, than the fellows in | together, can get up a tremendous vibration in firmer 
the tug and thick of the fight. The man who can! institutions than bridges. Don’t stop in the cradle, 
give the best descrip- either, as you pass 
tion of a battle is the through. It would 
one who sits in the be pleasant to scram- 
tower with his map ble out and have a 
and field-glass, not chat with the flag- 
the private, musket man, but he wants 
in hand, amid the all his wits for his 
smoke and carnage. wire; his faculties, 
And so, when you with his work, are on 
wish to give a clear the stretch, and nei- 
account of any com- ther he nor the tower- 
plex matter, social, signalist would give 
political, or other- us a second look, ex- 
wise, where relations ell ee lk f cept to order us off. 
are more important a = : Wem: Remember what a 
than detail, if you Wilh | Vil 7 ep TM i, Hal Hil | rebuff we met when 
1) WI YZ j HHA vi ) (Nh | 
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can manage to lift AINA ATK il g Iiinirn 5 we tried to get down 
> ZZ ( AHA g 
yourself a peg or into the cable-groove 
two by the straps of in the tower just now, 
your moral trousers with the surly hint 
to a good focal po- that a parting tackle 
sition, the better for or wire might slice 
you—and your hear- us in two, or whisk 
er. Asmodeus, you us into the river as 
know, took off the you would whip a 
tops of the houses; trout out of a pool. 
and every. philoso- The head-man on 
pher ought to keep the New York tower 
his private balloon. is more complaisant ; 

Dowt keep step but while he chats, 
with me, please ; it he civilly declines our 
may be well enough proffered cigarette, 
for two of us, but, and stows a wad of 
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‘‘ Vanity-Fair” into his cheek in- 
stead. Smoking is forbidden up here, 
though it is rather hard to see what 
there is to burn. But the workmen 
obey orders ; they are, as the overseer 


























tells us, astaid, skillful, orderly set of 
picked men, largely seafaring men 
and riggers, for it needs cool heads 
and firm nerves to work on a basis of 
spider-web. They labor quietly up 
here, almost in silence, with the steady 
reserve and dignity of men who appre- 
ciate their high footing in society and 
mean to keep it; the little episode 
of the tin pail is the only faint ap- 
proach we have noticed to anything 
like “‘ larkiness.” 

From this side the picture is natu- 
rally different from that which we 
caught on the eastern tower: the top- 
ographical map beneath us is New 
York, not Brooklyn; and the swarm- 
ing life at our feet, the brisk commerce 
and small trading of Fulton Market, 
Peck and Burling Slips, and the whole river-front, are 
’ much livelier than the ponderous warehouses on the 
other side. Precisely, too, from this multifarious to- 
and-fro of individual life, the endless swarm of human 
mites teeming in the narrow veins and arteries of 
the great ant-hill below, does the impressive feeling 
of collective human existence grow upon us. A mill- 
ion men and women! each with his separate joys, 
sorrows, hopes, and fears, his separate existence to 
keep up and his individual soul to save !—each, too, 
of quite as much consequence to himself as you or I, 
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IN THE CRADLE. 


and perhaps of equal moment in the plans of a High- 
er Wisdom! The thought is not original or fresh— 
far from it ; but it is very vealtzing, and fraught with 
instructive meaning. In all the turmoil of the busiest 
street or crowd, seen from level ground, I have never 
felt it greaten and deepen on my apprehension as just 
here and now; the grand lesson of personal humil- 
ity and human brotherhood needs frequent enforce- 
ment, and it is fully worth while to climb up here to 
get it. 

A visit to the tower gives a chance for a study of 
marine architecture from a new point 
of view. Pretty sight—isn’t it ?—to 
N look down on those long rows of 

ships, each in its narrow slip, like 
sea-horses in their stalls, panting for 
their wild career over the pastures 
of ocean! How clearly you can pick 
out, by their shape, the different class- 
es—the good, heavy-bowed, square- 
countered ‘‘ tea-wagons,” as the sailors 
call them, meant for cumbrous freight, 
heavy stowage, and long passages, side 
by side with the long, grey-hound- 
like, sharp-stemmed clipper, with her 
hasty race for a shifting market and 
her perilous habit of running her nose 
under in a high sea and handing in 
her manifest to Davy Jones in per- 
‘son!  Sooth to say, these sea-co- 
quettes are getting few and far be- 
tween, for the line between slow and 
swift transit is getting every day 
more sharply drawn. What mst go 
fast goes by steam ; while the solid 
every-day wares jog along slow and 
sure as before. The clipper-builders 
must soon turn their talents to yachts 
and pleasure-boats; and the famous 
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race from China with the first chest of tea for the 
Liverpool market promises soon to be as mythical as 
Turpin’s ride to York. But, clippers or tubs, a glance 
down our river-front shows a melancholy low water 
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SHOE, PART OF CABLE, AND LINKS USED IN ANCHORAGE. 


in all forms of commercial activity. Shall we ever | 
get to that higher level of common-sense and eco- 
nomic intelligence, in both people and governors, | 
which shall bring back the old days of cheerful, 
equable prosperity and activity ? 

But we have moralized enough on our tower, and 
it is getting near dinner-time. So, like a new sort 
of Deus ex machina, we come down from our wire 
machine to the lower level of the New York anchor- 
age. Here matters are quieter than on the opposite 
side. No shed, no engine, no provision of wire, and 
only a few workmen fitting the incoming “ bight ” 
around the ‘‘shoe.” For the daughter is feeding the 
mother ; we are entering into the kingdom and inher- 
iting de bonis non distributis, as it were, from the 
busy people beyond the river, and have only to sit 
still and be fed. We have here a better chance to 
observe how the great iron horseshoes, which are to 
hold the separate strands, are to be riveted into the 
system of links or sockets, which lie in parallel 
rows and separate banks, like the key-board of an 
organ, the whole, deeply mortised as it is into the 
granite masonry of the anchorage, giving an impres- 
sion of immense strength and durability. The ca- 
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ble cannot yield, indeed, without drawing with it the 
whole formidable pile of masonry into which the 
links are buried. 

Sitting on one of these key-boards, we chat with 
a friendly, intelligent overseer, who 
has been about the work in one ca- 
pacity or other from the start. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
the cable vary greatly in length with 
heat and cold?” Of course it does. 
He can’t say in figures precisely how 
much, but on any summer day he has 
noticed that the carrier-wheel comes in 
at morning and night two or three feet 
above the level of the anchorage ; while 
at noon the cable, expanded by the 
heat, ‘‘sags” so that the wheel grazes 
the masonry. Of course, the mare’s- 
nest, invented by some wiseacre, about 
the strain pulling the towers out of 
perpendicular, is all clear bosh. For, 
first it will lie over the top on the iron 
saddle we saw just now, which will play 
freely on its rollers and yield to any 
varying strain. Secondly, the two slant 
lines of traction, being nearly at the 
same angle, have a nearly or quite per- 
pendicular resultant, which would settle 
the tower more firmly on its base but 
not pull it-over. If you don’t under- 
stand this or don’t believe it, set up 
the fire-screen in the middle of the par- 
lor, draw a clothes-line tight over it, 
carrying the ends to opposite corners 
of the room—you and your wife, say— 
and then, equalizing your pull, see how 
firm the slight bit of furniture will 
stand under it. 

Accidents? Well, yes, there have 
been some : perhaps ten or a dozen fatal 
cases by parting of defective iron-work, slipping off 
stagings, and the like. One, which looked fright- 
ful at first sight, had rather a comic ending. Be- 
neath the slender arches of the towers, from the floor 
of the bridge downward, the masonry seems solid, 














OUTLINE OF ANCHORAGE, 


but it is in reality hollow, and at the foundation 
had collected some three or four feet of water. One 
of the workmen managed to blunder through an 
opening in the roadway and went sheer down, more 
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than a hundred feet—vwilling, probably, if he | 


thought of such things in his flight, to discount his 
chances of existence at a large percentage. Luck- 
ily, there lay floating in the puddle an empty nail- 
keg, on which he precisely landed. 
The keg received serious damage, 
but the man was about his work 
shortly after. 

Just here, thinking that the salt 
air from the bay is beginning to 
mingle a grain or two in our in- 
formant’s stories, we propose a 
homeward move. So, witha sigh 
to think that all this fairy tracery, 
foot-bridge and all, must come 
away when the cables are laid, 
and a wish that the commission- 
ers could manage to leave the an 
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tower-tops accessible as a pleasant — gf 
breathing or lounging spot for- 
ever, we set our faces downward. 
Grumbling, we come down upon 
the squalid tenements of Front 
Street, and catch involuntary 
glimpses of the dirt and misery 
which exude from its attic win- 
dows and alleys. In the leather- 
embalmed atmosphere of Gold 
and Pearl Streets (poetry versus 
commerce), we find poor substitute for the pure 
oxygen of the upper regions as we plod home- 
ward. It has been an afternoon of varied and de- 





lightful experience not soon to be forgotten. It will 
be good fun to cross the finished bridge, at so much a 
head, with ordinary mortals, but we never shall pass 
it without a longing glance upward, and the wish 
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SECTION SHOWING HOW THE LINKS’ ARE BUILT INTO THE MASONRY 


OF THE ANCHORAGE. 


that some glorified commissioner, calmly astride on 
the topmost cable, would ‘gently bid us come up 
hither ! 
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A NOVEL. 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


AUTHORS OF 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


N those days the new suburb, which is now a large 
town, had hardly yet been begun; there was 

no sea-wall along the beach outside the harbor, and 
half a mile beyond the rampart you might reach a 
place perfectly lonely and deserted. There was a 
common, a strip of waste land where the troops 
drilled and exercised, and beyond the common an 
old castle, a square and rather ugly pile built by 
Henry VIII., when he set up the fortresses of San- 
down, Walmer, and Deal. It was surrounded by a 
star-fort, and stood on the very edge of the sea, with 
a slaping face of stone which ran down to the edge 
of the water at low tide and into the waves at high, 
protecting the moat which surrounded the town. As 
a boy I regarded this fortress with reverence. There 
had been a siege there at the time of the Civil War. 
It was held for the king, but the governor, after a 





‘“READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,” ‘‘THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,” ETC. 


little fighting with his Roundhead besiegers, surren- 
dered the castle, and then the town itself capitu- 
lated. One pictured the townsmen on the wall, 
looking out to see the fortunes of the battle, the 
men for Church and king side by side with their 
sour-faced brethren who were for God and country, 
the discomfiture of the former when the royal stand- 
ard was hauled down, and the joy of the Puritans 
when their party marched in at the town-gates. Of 
course in my young imagination I supposed that the 
town-walls were just the same then as now, with 
their bastions, curtains, ravelins, and glacis. It was 
a lonely place in those days, fit for a dreamy boy, or 
a moody man. Beyond the castle the beach stretched 
far, far away under a low cliff of red earth, curving 
round in a graceful line; behind the beach was a 
narrow strip of ground covered with patches of 
furze, whose yellow and sickly-sweet blossoms seemed 
to flourish independently of all seasons ; on its scanty 
edge grew sea-poppies ; and here, amid the marshy 
ground which lay about, we used to hunt as boys for 
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vipers, adders, and the little eft, the alligator of 
Great Britain, who is as long as a finger and as ven- 
omous asa lamb. Sometimes, too, we would find 
gypsy encampments planted among the furze, with 
their gaudily-painted carts, their black tents—every 
real Rommany has a black tent like the modern 
Bedouin or the ancient dweller’ in the tents of Ke- 
dar. While we looked at the bright-eyed children 
and the marvelous old women crouching over the 
fire of sticks and the great black pot, there would 
come out of the tents one or two girls with olive 
skins and almond-eyes—not the almond-eyes of 
Syria, but bolder, darker, and brighter. They would 
come smiling in Leonard’s face, asking him to cross 
his hand with silver. When he told them he had 
no silver they would tell him his fortune for nothing, 
reading the lines of his palm with a glibness which 
showed their knowledge of the art. But it was al- 
ways a beautiful fortune, with love, fighting, wife, 
and children, in it. Behind this acre or two of furze 
stood, all by itself, a mill, and there was a story 
about this mill because its centre pillar, on which 
the vanes revolved, had once been part of the main- 
mast of a French frigate taken in action, And 
higher up the beach again—because this was a place 
full of historic associations—stood two old earth- 
work-forts at intervals of half a mile. The ramparts 
were green with turf, the grass all blown inland, 
and lying on the days of each summer in long 
swaths upon the slopes, beaten down by the sea- 
breeze ; the moats were dry, and these, too, were 
grown over with grass; there was an open place at 
the back where once had been a. gate and a draw- 
bridge ; there was astone-work well in the open part 
of the inclosure, only some inclined to the belief 
that it was only a sham well, and masked, pretexto 
sub nomine, a subterranean passage to the castle ; 
the fronts of those forts were all destroyed and 
dragged down by the advancing tide. No ruined 
city in Central America, no temple of the Upper 
Nile, no Tell of Kouyounjik could be more desolate, 
more lonely, more full of imaginative associations, 
than these forts standing upon the unpeopled beach 
in a solitude broken only by the footstep of the 
coast-guard. Before Leonard went away, and when 
we were boys together, this place was to us as the 
uttermost part of the world, a retreat accessible on 
a holiday morning, where one could sit under the 
cliff or on the grassy slopes of the fort ; where I, at 
least, could dream away the hours. Before us the 
waves ran along the shingle with a murmurous sh— 
sh—sh, or, if the day was rough, rolled up their 
hollow, threatening crests like the upper teeth of a 
hungry monster’s jaw, and then dashed in rage upon 
the stones, dragging them down witha crash and 
roar which rolled unceasingly along the beach. In 
the summer months it was Leonard’s delight at such 
times to strip and swim over and to plunge through 
the great waves, riding to meet them, battling and 
wrestling till he grew tired, and came out red all 
over, and glowing with the exercise. After a storm 
the beach was strewed with odds and ends ; there 
were dead cuttle-fish—Victor Hugo’s priewve—their 








long and ugly arms lying powerless for mischief on 
the shingle ; their backbone was good for rubbing 
out ink, and we had stores enough to rub out all the 
ink of the Alexandrian Library. There were ropes 
of sea-weed thicker than the stoutest cables ; if you 
untwisted the coils you found in them strange creat- 
ures dead and alive—the sea-mouse, with its iri- 
descent tufts of hair; little crabs with soft shells, 
killed by the rolling of the pebbles; shells inhab- 
ited by scaly intruders, cuckoos among crabs, which 
poked out hard, spiky legs, and were ready to do 
battle for their stolen house; starfish, ugly and poi- 
sonous; sea-nettles and all kinds of’ sea-beetles. 
And lying outside the weeds were bits of things 
from ships ; candles, always plenty of tallow-candles ; 
broken biscuits, which like so many of Robinson 
Crusoe’s stores were spoiled by the sea-water; 
empty bottles; bits of wood; and once we came 
upon a dead man rolling up and down. Leonard 
rushed into the water and we pulled him up be- 
tween two waves. He was dressed in sailor’s cloth- 
ing, and wore great sea-boots; his face was bruised 
by the stones, and his black hair was cut short. 
Also he wore a mustache, so that he could not pos- 
sibly be an English sailor. When we had got him 
beyond the reach of the waves, we ran to tell the 
coast-guard, who was on the cliff half a mile away, 
telescope in hand. 

First he swore at us personally and individually 
for troubling him at all with the matter. Then, 
because Leonard “up and spake” in answer, he 
changed the object of his swearing, and began to 
swear at large, addressing the much-enduring ocean, 
which made no reply, but went on with its business 
of rolling along the beach. Then he swore at him- 
self for being a coast-guardsman. This took alto- 
gether some quarter of an hour of good, hard swear- 
ing, the excellent solitary finding greater freedom 
as he went on. And he would have continued ' 
swearing, I believe, for many weeks, if necessary, 
only that a thought struck him suddenly, like unto a 
fist going home in the wind, and he pulled up and 
gasped : 

“Did you, did you,” he asked, ‘look in that 
dead man’s pockets?” 

We, said, ‘‘ No.” 

Then he became thoughtful, and swore quite to 
himself between the teeth, as if he was firing vol- 
leys of oaths down his own’ throat. 

“Now, lads,” he said, at last, ‘‘what you’ve got 
to do is this: You've got to go straight away to the . 
parish,” which I suppose he took for a police-office, 
“and tell the parish to come here and look after that 
man. I’m not stationed here to look after dead 
men. I’m for live smugglers, I am. You tell the 
parish that. Not but what it’s proper for you to tell 
the coast-guard everything that goes on along the 
coast. And next time you fish up a drownded man 
you come straight to me first. No manner 0’ use to 
look in their pockets, because they’ve never got noth- 
ing in’em. Them nasty fishes, you see, they gets 
into the pockets and pulls out the purses.” His be- 
lief in the emptiness of drowned men’s pockets did 
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not prevent him from testing its correctness. At 
least we looked back, and observed him searching 
diligently. But I suppose he was right, because the 
‘‘parish ” certainly found nothing in the pockets. 


It was to this place that I came, as to a wilder- 
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ness, to struggle with myself. Here I was free to 
think, to brood, and to bring railing accusations 
against Providence because I could not marry Celia. 
Sitting on the lonely beach I could find a gloomy 
satisfaction in piling up my grievances against high 
Heaven. 
special and signal misfortune? Had I been as oth- 
er men, tall, straight, and comely, Celia might have 





Who was I that I should be singled out for | 


' loved me. 


Had I come to her gallant and strong, 
rich and noble, one born in high station, the son 
of a brave and successful father, I might have had 
a chance. 


Day after day I wandered here, brooding over 








my own wrongs, with bitter and accusing soul. The 
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voice of the sea echoed the sorrow of my heart ; the 
long roll from left to right of the ebbing or the ris- 
ing wave was the setting of a song whese words 
were all of despair ; the dancing of the sunlit waves 
brought no joy ; my heart was dead to the blue sky, 
flecked with the white wing of sea-gull, and dotted 
along the distant horizon with the distant sails of 
passing ships. It pleased me to lie there, with my 
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chin upon my hand, thinking of what ought to have 
been. During this time I was with Celia as little as 
possible, and at home not at all. Both she and the 
captain, I remember now, were considerate, and left 
me alone to worry through with the trouble, what- 
ever it was. It was not all hopeless ; it was partly 
that, for the first time in my life, I thoroughly un- 
derstood what I was, what my prospects were, and 
what I might have been. I said at the beginning 
that it takes a long time for a hunchback entirely to 
realize what his affliction means ; how it cuts him 
off from other men’s pursuits ; and how it isolates 
him from his youth upward. I saw before me, as 
plainly as I see it now, a solitary life ; I thought that 
the mediocrity of my abilities would never allow me 
to become a composer of eminence, or anything bet- 
ter than the organist of a church and the teacher of 
music in a country-town ; I should always be poor, I 
should never have the love of woman, I should al- 


ways be a kind of servant, I should live in obscurity | 


and die in oblivion. Most of us live some such 
lives—at least they can be reduced, in hard terms, to 
some such colorless, dreary wastes of weary years ; 
but we forget the compensations. My dream was 
true of myself; I have actually lived the life of a 
mediocre musician ; I have few friends ; and yet I 
have been perfectly happy. I did not marry Celia; 
that I may premise at once; and yet I have been 
happy without her. For I retained her love, the 
pure and calm affection of a sister, which is with me 
still, making much of me, petting and spoiling me 
almost while I write, as it did twenty years ago. 
Surely there was never any woman before so good 
as Celia! The vision of my life was prophetic ; it 
looked intolerable, and it has been more than pleas- 
ant. Say to yourself, you have thirty years to live ; 
you will rise every morning to drudgery ; you will 
live poorly, and will make no money ; you will have 
no social consideration ; you will make few friends ; 
you will fail to achieve any reputation in your pro- 
fession ; you will be a lonely man—is that a pros- 
pect to charm any one? Add to this, that your life 
will be contented ; that you will not dislike your 
work ; that you will not live for yourself alone ; that 
your days will be cheered by the steady sunshine of 
affection—and the prospect changes. Everything in 
the world is of magic. To some this old town of 
ours has seemed dirty, crowded, mean ; to me it is 
picturesque, full of human interests, rich in associa- 
tion. To some my routine would be maddening ; to 
me it is graceful and pleasant. Tosome—to most— 
a career which has no prizes has no joys. To me it 
is full of joys. We are what we think ourselves ; 
we see everything through the haze of imagination ; 
why—I am told that there is no such thing as color 
in Nature, but that it is an effect of light—so long 
as the effect is produced I do not care; let me only 
thank the Creator for this bunch of sweet-peas in a 
glass before me, with their soft and delicate tints 
more beautiful than ever human pencil drew. We 
see what we think we see ; people are what we think 
they are ; events are what they seem to us ; the man 
who least enjoys the world is the man who has the 
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faculty of stripping things of their ‘ effects ;” who 
takes the color from the flower, or the disinterested- 
ness from love. That is common-sense, and I would 
rather be without it. 

One evening—it was after dusk, and rather cold 
—I was still sitting in the enjoyment of a profound 
misery, when I became aware of a Voice addressing 
me. The Voice was inside my head, and there was 
no sound, but I heard it plainly. I do not pretend 
that there was anything supernatural about the fact, 
nor do I pretend to understand how it happened. It 
sprang from the moody and half-distracted condition 
of my mind ; it was the return of the overstretched 
spring ; it was the echo of my accustomed thoughts, 
for the last fortnight pent-up and confined in narrow 
cells to make room for the unaccustomed thoughts. 
This is, exactly, what the Voice said to me: 

‘*You,were a poor Polish boy, living in exile, 
and Heaven sent you the captain to educate you, 
give you the means of living, and make you a Chris- 
tian gentleman, when you might have grown up 
among the companions of profligate sailors. You 
are an orphan, with neither mother, brother, nor sis- 
ter. You have no relations to care for you at all. 
Heaven sent you Leonard to be your brother, and 
Celia to be your sister. From your earliest infancy 
you have been wrapped in the love of these two. 
You are deformed, it is true; you cannot do the 
things that some men delight in. Heaven has sent 
you the great gift of Music; it is another sense by 
which you are lifted above the ordinary run of men. 
Every hour in the day it is your privilege as a musi- 
cian to soar above the earth, and lose yourself in 
divine harmonies. You have all this—and you com- 
plain ! 

“Ungrateful! With these favors you sit here 
crying because you cannot have one thing more. 
You would have Celia love you, and marry you. 
Are you worthy of such a girl? 

“Rouse yourself! Go back to your work. Show 
a brave and cheerful face to the good old man your 
benefactor. Let Celia cease to wonder whether she 
has pained you, and to search her heart for words 
she ‘has never spoken; work for her and with her 
again ; let her never know that you have hungered 
after the impossible, even to sickness. 

‘And one more thing. Remember Leonard’s 
parting words. Are you blind or are you stupid? 
With what face could you meet him when he comes 
home, and say, ‘Leonard, you left me to take care 
of Celia ; you trusted to my keeping the secret of 
your own love. I have betrayed your confidence, 
and stolen away her heart.’ Think of that!” 

The Voice ceased, and I arose and walked home, 
changed. 

The captain looked up, as I entered the room, in 
a wistful, sad way. . 

“Forgive me, sir,’ I said. ‘‘I have been wor- 
rying myself—never mind what about—but it is 
over now, and I am sorry to have given you trou- 
ble.” 

“You have fought it down, then, Laddy?” he 
asked, pulling off his spectacles. 
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I started. Did he, then, read my soul? Was 
my secret known to all the world ? 

Only to him, I think. 

“When I was a young fellow,” he went on, walk- 
ing up and down the room with his hands behind 
him, “I fell in love—with a young lady—I believed 
that young lady to be an angel, and I dare say she 
was. But I found that she couldn’t be my angel, so 
I went to sea, which was a very good way of getting 
through that trouble. I had a spell on the West 
Coast—caught the yellow fever—chased the slavers 
—forgot it.” 

I laughed. 

‘Do you recommend me to go out slave-chasing, 
sir?” 

“Vou might do worse, boy. She is a beautiful 
creature, Laddy ; she is a pearl among maidens. I 
have always loved her. I have watched her with 
you, Laddy, and all the love is on your side, I have 
seen the passion grow in you ; you have been restless 
and fidgety. I remembered my own case, and I 
waited. No, my boy, it can’t be; I wish it could ; 
she doesn’t look on you in that light.” 

After supper he spoke allegorically : 

‘‘T’ve known men—good men, too—grumble at 
their posts in an action. What does it matter, Lad- 
dy, when the enemy has struck, where any man has 
to do his duty? The thing is to do it.” 

This parable had its personal application, like 
most of the captain’s admonitions. 

“Vou have been unlike yourself, Laddy, lately,” 
said Celia. 

‘* Ves, Cis, I have been ill, I think.” 

‘* Not fretting, Laddy, over things?” 

I shook my head. 

“Tt seems hard, poor boy, sometimes, does it 
not? But your life will not be wasted, though you 
spend it all in teaching music.” 

She thought I had been brooding over my de- 
formity and poverty. Well, so I had, in a sense. 

Enough of my fit. The passion disappeared at 
length, the love remained. Side by side with such a 
girl as Celia one must have been lower than human 
not to love her. Such a love is an education. I 
know little of grown women, because I spend my 
time among girls, and have had no opportunity of 
studying woman’s nature except that of Celia. But 
I can understand what is meant when I read that the 
love of woman may raise a man to heaven or drag 
him down to hell. Out of this earthly love which 
we share in common with the lowest there spring for 
us all, as we know, flowers of rare and wondrous 
beauty. And those who profit most by these blos- 
soms sometimes express their nature to the world in 
music and in verse. 

eR 


CHAPTER XV. 
LA VIE DE PROVINCE, 


THE 24th of May was not only the queen’s 
birthday, and therefore kept a holiday in the port 
with infinite official rejoicings and expenditure of 





powder, but also Celia’s as well. On that account it 
was set apart for one of the Tyrrells’ four annual 
dinner-parties, and was treated as a church-festival 
or fast-day. This was the period of early Christian- 
ity, when any ecclesiastical days, whether of sorrow- 
ful or joyful commemoration, were marked by a bet- 
ter dinner than usual, and the presence of wine. On 
Ash-Wednesday and Good-Friday we had salt-fish, 
followed, at the Tyrrells’, by a sumptuous repast, 
graced by the presence of a few guests, and illus- 
trated, so to speak, by a generous flow of port, of 
which every respectable Briton then kept a cellar, 
carefully labeled and laid down years before. The 
novus homo in a provincial town might parade his 
plate, his dinner-service, his champagne—then reck- 
oned a very ostentatious wine. He might affect 
singularity by preferring claret to port, and he might 
even invite his guests to drink of strange and un- 
known wines, such as Sauterne, Bucellas, Lisbon, or 
even Hock. But one thing he could not do: he 
could not boast of his old cellar, because everybody 
would know that he had bought it. Mr. Tyrrell was 
conscious of this, and, being himself a xovus homo, 
he evaded the difficulty by referring his wine to the 
cellar of Mr. Pontifex, the husband of Mrs. Tyr- 
rell’s aunt. Now, Mr. Pontifex was a man of good 
county family, and his port, laid down by his father 
before him, was not to be gainsaid by the most se- 
vere critic. Criticism, in our town, neglecting litera- 
ture and the fine arts, confined itself to port in the 
first instance, municipal affairs in the second, and 
politics in the third. As the two latter subjects ran 
in well-known grooves, it is. obvious that the only 
scope for original thought lay in the direction of 
port. Round this subject were grouped the choicest 
anecdotes, the sweetest flowers of fancy, the deepest 
yearnings of the over-soul. A few houses were rivals 
in the matter of port. The Rev. Mr. Broughton, 
our old tutor, was acknowledged to have some ’34 
beyond all praise, but, as he gave few dinner-par- 
ties, on the score of poverty, there were not many 
who could boast of having tasted it. Little Dr. Roy 
had a small cellar brought from Newfoundland or 
New Brunswick, whither, as everybody knows, the 
Portugal trade carries yearly a small quantity of finer 
wine than ever comes to the London market. The 
Rev. John Pontifex inherited, as I have already said, 
a cellar by which Mr. Tyrrell. was the principal 
gainer. There were two or three retired officers 
who had made good use of their opportunities on 
the Rock and elsewhere. And the rest were no- 
where. As Mr. Broughton said, after an evening 
out of the ‘‘best” set—that is, the set who had cel- 
lars worth considering—the fluid was Lamentable. 
Good or bad, the allowance for every guest at dinner 
was liberal, amounting to a bottle and a half a head, 
though seasoned topers might take more. It was 
port, with rum-and-water, which produced those ex- 
traordinary noses which I remember in my child- 
hood. There was the nose garnished like Bardolph’s 
with red blossoms ; there was the large nose, swollen 
in all its length ; there was the nose with the great, 
red protuberance, waggling as the wearer walked, or 
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by the summer breeze ; and there was the 
nose which paled while it grew, carrying in its gen- 
era) appearance not a full-voiced song and pzean of 
rum, like its brothers of the ruddy blossom and the 
ruby blob, but,a gentle suspicion of long evening 
and morning drams. Some men run to 
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of George Tyrrell’s stamp—were more moderate. A 
simple bottle of port after dinner generally sufficed 
for their modest wants ; and they did not drink rum 
at all. The captain, for his part, took his rations 
regularly: a glass of port every day, and two on 
Sunday ; a tumbler of grog every night, and two on 
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"Beside him, his back to the empty fireplace, stood, tall, commanding as if the place belonged to him, Herr Raumer.’'—Page 23. 
























































weight as they grow old; some dry up. It is matter 
of temperament. So some of those old topers ran 
to red and swollen nose, rubicund of color and bright 
with many a blossom ; while some ran to a pallid 
hue and shrunken dimensions. It is true that these 
were old stagers—the scanty remnant of a genera- 
tion most of whom were long since tucked up in 


bed and fallen sound asleep. The younger men— 





Sunday. To Sundays, as a good Churchman, he 
added, of course, the feasts and festivals of the 
Church. 

Let us return to these occasions. 

On Good-Friday it was—it is still, I believe—de 
7gueur to make yourself ill by eating hot cross-buns, 
which were sold in the streets to the tune of a simple 
ditty sung by the venders. On Whit-Sunday, who 
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so poor as not to have gooseberry-pie, unless the sea- 
son was very backward? Lamb came in with Eas- 
ter, and added its attractions to heighten the spiritual 
joy of the season. Easter-eggs were not yet invent- 
ed; but everybody put on something new for the 
day. The asceticism of Lent had no terrors for 
those who, like ourselves, began it with more than 
the customary feasting, conducted it without any ad- 
ditional services, broke its gloom by Mothering Sun- 
day, and ended it by two feasts, separated by one 
day only. The hungriest Christian faced its terrors 
with cheek unblanched and lips firm; he came out 
of it no thinner than he wentin. As for the spirit- 
ual use he made of that season, it was a matter for 
his conscience fo determine, not for me to resolve. 
We marked its presence in church by draping the 
pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s desk, with black 
velvet instead of red. The Rev. Mr. Broughton al- 
ways explained the bearings of Lent according to 
the ordinances of the Church, and explained very 
carefully that fasting in our climate, and in the north- 
ern latitude, was to be taken in a spiritual, not a 
carnal sense. It was never meant, he said, that 
Heaven’s gifts were to be neglected, whatever the 
season might be. Nor was it intended by Provi- 
dence, in the great Christian scheme, that we were 
to endanger the health of the body by excessive ab- 
stinence. This good shepherd preached what he 
practised, and practised what he preached. During 
Lent the hymns, until I became organist, were taken 
more slowly than at other seasons, so’ that it was a 
great time for the old ladies on the triangular brack- 
ets. The captain, who had an undeveloped ear for 
music, said that caterwauling was not singing praises, 
but it was only fair to let every one have his watch, 
turn and turn about, and that if the commanding 
officer—meaning Mr. Broughton—allowed it, we had 
to put up with it. But he gave out the “ tools” with 
an air of pitiful resignation. On Trinity-Sunday 
Mr. Broughton, in a discourse of twenty minutes, 
confronted the Unbeliever, and talked him down 
with such an array of argument that when the bene- 
diction came there was nothing left of him. -It is 
curious that, whenever I, which is once a year, read 
_ that splendid encounter between Greatheart and 
Apollyon, I always think of Mr. Broughton and 
Trinity-Sunday. When Apollyon was quite worsted 
and we were dismissed, we went home to a sort of 
great, grand-day dinner, a gaudy, a city feast, a com- 
memoration banquet, to which all other Christian 
festivals, except Christmas, were mere trifles. For 
on Trinity-Sunday, except when east winds were 
more protracted than usual, there were salmon, lamb, 
peas, duckling, early gooseberries, and asparagus. 

From Trinity-Sunday to Advent was a long 
_ stretch, unmarked by any occasion of feasting. I 
used to wonder why the Church had invented noth- 
ing to fill up that space, and I commiserated the hard 
lot of Dissenters, to whom their religion gave no 
times for feasting. ; 

The influence of custom hedged round the whole 
of life for us. It even regulated the amount of our 
hospitalities. Things were expected of people ina 
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certain position. The Tyrrells, for instance, could 
hardly do less than give four dinner-parties in the 
year. Others not in so good a position might main- 
tain their social rank with two. Retired officers 
were not expected to show any hospitality at all. To 
be sure, this concession was necessary, unless the 
poor fellows, who generally had large and hungry 
families, were allowed to entertain, after the manner 
of Augustus Brambler, on bread-and-cheese. Mrs. 
Pontifex, again, who had very decided Christian 
views, but was of a good county family, admitted 
her responsibilities by offering one annual banquet 
of the more severe order. A bachelor, like Mr. 
Verney Broughton, was exempt from this social tax. 
He gave very few dinners. To make up for this, he 
would ask one man at a time, and set before him 
such a reminiscence of Oriel in a solid dinner, with 
a bottle of crusted port after it, as to make that 
guest dissatisfied with his wife’s catering for a month 
to come. 

The guests were divided into sets, with no regard 
for their special fitness or individual likings, but sim~ 
| ply in accordance with their recognized social status. 

The advantage of this arrangement was, that you knew 
beforehand whom you would meet, and what would 
| be talked about. I knew all the sets, because at most 
| of their entertainments I was a guest, and at some a 
| mere umbra, invited as ami de famille, who would 
play and sing after dinner. On these occasions my 


profession was supposed to be merged in the more 
creditable fact of my illustrious birth. When stran- 
gers came I never failed to overhear the whisper, after 
the introduction: ‘‘ Count Pulaski in Poland, but 
refuses to bear the title in England. Of very high 
Polish family.” One gets used to most things in 
time. Mr. Tyrrell divided his dinner-guests into 
four sets. In October we had lawyers, one or two 
doctors, perhaps a clergyman, and their wives. At 
the summer-feast (which was the most important, 
and was fixed with reference to the full moon for 
convenience of driving home) there were the impor- 
tant clients, who came in great state in their own 
carriages. In February we entertained a humbler 
class of townspeople, who were also clients. And 
in December we generally entertained the mayor 
and officers of the borough, a thing due to Mr. Tyr- 
rell’s connection with the municipality. The May 
banquet was wholly of a domestic character. The 
dinners were solid and heavy, beginning early and 
lasting an immense time. After dinner the men sat 
for an hour or two, consuming large quentities of 
port. ‘If this,” Celia used to say, “is society, I 
think, Laddy, that I prefer solitude.” She and I 
used to sing and play duets together after dinner, 
occasionally giving way to any young lady who ex- 
pected to be asked tosing. The songs of the day 
were not bad, but they lasted too long. It is more 
than possible to tire, in the course of years, of such 
a melody as ‘‘ Isle of Beauty” or “ Love not” (a 
very exasperating piece of long-drawn music), or 
“ The Sweet Young Page,” a sentimentally beautiful 
thing. The men, some of whom had red faces after 
the port, mostly hung about the doors together, while 
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the ladies affected great delight in turning over old 
albums and well-known portfolios of prints. Photo- 
graphs began to appear in some provincial drawing- 
rooms in the early fifties, but they were not yet well 
established. It was a transition period. Keepsakes 
and books of beauty were hardly yet out of fashion, 
while portrait-albums were only just beginning. Da- 
guerreotypes, things which, regarded from all but one 
point of view, showed a pair of spectral eyes and 
nothing else, lay on the table in red-leather cases. 
Mural decoration was an art yet in its infancy, and 
there must have been, now one comes to think of it, 
truly awful things to be witnessed in the shape of 
vases, jars, and ornamental mantel-shelves ; the cur- 
tains, the carpets, the chairs, and the sofas, were in 
colors not to be reconciled on any principle of art. 
And I doubt very much whether we should like now 
the fashion in which young ladies wore their hair, 
dressed their sleeves, and arranged their skirts. Fash- 
ion is the most wonderful of all human vanities, and 
the most remarkable thing about it is that whether a 
pretty girl disguises herself in Queen Anne’s hoops, 
Elizabethan petticoats, immense Pompadour coiffure, 
Victorian crinoline, or republican scantiness, whether 
she puts patches and paint on her cheek, whether 
she runs great rings through her nose, whether she 
wears a coal-scuttle for a bonnet, as thirty years ago, 
or an umbrella for a hat, as last year, whether she 
displays her figure as this year, or hides it altogether 
as fifteen years ago, whether she walks as Nature 
meant her to walk or affects a stoop, whether she 
pretends in the matter of hair and waist, or whether 
she is content with what the gods have given her—she 
cannot, she may not, succeed in destroying her beau- 
ty. Under every disguise, the face and figure of a 
lovely woman are as charming, as bewitching, as cap- 
tivating, as under any other. When it comes to 
young women who are not pretty—but, perhaps, as 
the large-hearted Frenchman said, “7/ 2’y en a pas” 
—there are no young women who are not pretty. 
We were, then, ignorant of art in my young days. 
Art in provincial towns as commonly understood did 
not exist at all. To be sure, we had an art specialty 
of which we might have been proud. There was no 
place in the world which could or did turn out more 
splendid ships’ figure-heads. There was one old gen- 
tleman in particular, a genius in figure-head carving, 
who had his studio in the dock-yard, and furnished 
her majesty's navy with bows decorated in so mag- 
nificent a style that one who, like me, remembers 
them is fain to weep in only looking at the figure- 
headless iron-clads of the present degenerate days. 
As for conversation after dinner, there was not 
much between the younger men and the ladies, be- 
cause really there was hardly anything to talk about 
except one’s neighbors. In London, probably, peo- 
ple talked much as they do now; but in a country 
town, as yet unexplored by Mudie or Smith, there 
could be very few topics of common interest between 
a young man andagirl. The Great Exhibition of 
1851 did one great service for country-people : it 
taught them how easy it is to get to London, and 
what a mine of wealth, especially for after-memory 


‘relations were invited. 


and purposes of conversation, exists in that big place. 
But remember that, five-and-twenty years ago, in 
the family circle of a country town, there were no 
periodical visits to town, no holidays on the Conti- 
nent, no new books, no monthly magazines—even il- 
lustrated newspapers were rarely seen; there was 
no love of art, or talk of artistic principles, or art- 
schools ; there were no choral societies, no musical 
services ; no croquet, or Badminton, or lawn-tennis ; 
and yet people were happy. Celia’s social circle was 
too limited to make her feel the want of topics of 
conversation with young men. No young man ex- 
cept myself was ever invited to the house, and of 
course I hardly counted. When the formal dinner- 
parties were held, the guests at these banquets were 
principally old and middle-aged people. At our 
birthday-dinner only the very intimate friends and 
Mr. Tyrrell had no rela- 
tions—or at least we never heard of them ; but his 
wife was well connected—the Pontifexes are known 
to be a good old county family, and Mrs. Pontifex, 
Mrs. Tyrrell’s aunt, often asserted the claims of her 
own ancestry, who were Toplingtons, to be of equal 
rank with her husband’s better-known line. 

Of course, the Pontifexes always came to the din- 
ners. . 

Mrs. Pontifex—Aunt Jane—was fifteen years old- 
er than her husband, and at this time, I suppose, about 
sixty-five years of age. She was small in person, but 
upright and gaunt beyond her inches, It is a mis- 
take to suppose—I learned this from considering 
Mrs. Pontifex as a leading case—that gauntness ne- 
cessarily implies a tall stature. Notatall. “If,” I 
said to Cis one day—“ if you were to wear, as Aunt 
Jane wears, a cap of severely Puritanic aspect, deco- 
rated with a few flowers which might have grown in 
a cemetery ; if you were to arrange your hair, as she 
arranges hers, in a double row, stiff curls, set hori- 
zontally on each side of her face ; if you were to sit 
bolt upright, with your elbows square, as if you were 
always in a pew ; if you were to keep the corners of 
your lips down, as Aunt Jane does—so—Cis, why 
even you would be gaunt. John of Gaunt, so called 
because he resembled Aunt Jane, was, I believe, a 
man under the middle height.” 

She married the Rev. John Pontifex, or rather 
they married each other, chiefly for money. They 
both had excellent incomes, which united made a 
large income; they were both desperately careful 
and saving people ; they held similar views on relig- 
ious matters (they were severe views), and I suppose 
that Aunt Jane had long learned to rule John Ponti- 
fex when she invited him—even Cis used to agree 
that he would never have invited her—to become her 
husband. 

Mr. Pontifex was a man of lofty but not com- 
manding stature. Another mistake of novelists and 
people who write. You have not necessarily a com- 
manding stature because you are tall. No one could 
have seen anything commanding in Mr. John Ponti- 
fex. He was six feet two in height, and, although 
by nature austere, he looked as meek as if he had 
been only five feet ; the poor man, indeed, never 
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had the chance of looking anything but meek ; he 
had a pale face and smooth cheeks, with thin brown 
hair, a little gray and “gone off” at the temples. 
His features were made remarkable by a very long 
upper lip, which gave him a mutton-like expression 
as of great meekness coupled with some obstinacy. 
In fact, she who drove John Pontifex had at times to 
study the art of humoring her victim. Since his mar- 
riage, he had retired from active pastoral work, and 
now passed his time in the critical observation of 
other men at work in his own field. He held views 
of the most evangelical type, and, when he preached 
at St. Faith’s, we received without any compromise 
the exact truth as regards future prospects. He spoke 
very slowly, bringing out his nouns in capitals, as it 
were, and involved his sentences with parentheses. 
But in the presence of his wife he spoke seldom, be- 
cause she always interrupted him. He was fond of 
me, and, for some reason of his own, always called 
me Johnny. 

In strong contrast with his clerical brother was 
the Perpetual Curate of St. Faith’s, my old tutor, 
Mr. Verney Broughton. The latter was as plump, 
as rosy, as jolly, as the former was thin, tall, and 
austere. Calvin could not have looked on the 
world’s follies with a more unforgiving countenance 
than the Rev. John Pontifex; Friar John could 
hardly have regarded the worldliness of the world 
with more benignity than the Rev. Verney Brough- 
ton. He was a kind-hearted man, and loved the 
world, with the men, women, and children, upon it; 
he was a scholar and a student, consequently he loved 
the good things that had been written, said, and 
sung, upon it; he was a gormand, and he liked to 
enjoy the fruits of the earth indue season. Perhaps 
he loved the world too much for a Christian minis- 
ter; at all events, he enjoyed it as much as he 
could; never disguised his enjoyment, and incul- 
cated both in life and preaching a perfect trust in 
the goodness of God, deep thankfulness for the gifts 
of eating and drinking, and reliance on the ordi- 
nances of the Church. Mr. Pontifex amused him ; 
they were close companions, which added to the 
pleasures of life ; and he entertained, I should say, 
dislike for no man in the world except Herr Rau- 
mer, whom he could not be brought to admire. 

** He is a cynic,” he would say. ‘‘ That school 
has never attracted my admiration. He delights in 
the double entendre, and is never so much pleased as 
when he conveys a hidden sneer. I do not like that 
kind of conversation. Give me honest enthusiasm, 
admiration, and faith. AndI prefer Englishmen, 
Ladislas, my boy, though you are only an English- 
man by adoption.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A BIRTHDAY-DINNER. 


THERE were several other people who enter- 
tained similar views with regard to Herr Raumer. 
Mrs. Pontifex disliked him excessively for one, 
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Everybody began with distrust of this man; then 
they began to tolerate him ; some went on to like 
him; all ended with cordial hatred—it would be 
hard to say why. His eyes, without the blue spec- 
tacles, which he put off in-doors, were singularly 
bright, though rather small. He had a way of 
turning their light full on a speaker without speak- 
ing, which was as embarrassing a commentary on 
what you had just said as you can imagine. It con- 
veyed to yourself, and to everybody else, which 
was even more humiliating, the idea that you were 
really, to this gentleman’s surprise, even a greater 
fool than you looked. Perhaps that was one reason 
why he was so much disliked. 

You noticed, too, after a time, that he saw every- 
thing, heard everything, and remembered everything. 
When he spoke about his personal reminiscences, he 
showed an astonishing recollection of detail as if 
he preserved photographs of places and persons in 
his mind. 

He was always about Mr. Tyrrell’s office, and 
kept there a fire-proof safe, with his name painted 
on it in white letters. He carried the key in his 
own pocket. Of course, I knew nothing of the na- 
ture of his business, but it was generally understood 
that he was a German who had money, that he 
chose to live in our town for his own pleasure and 
convenience, and that he invested his funds by Mr. 
Tyrrell’s help and advice in local securities. 

The captain and little Dr. Roy always made up 
the party. Everybody liked the little doctor, who 
stood five feet nothing in his boots, a neat and well- 
proportioned abridgment of humanity, with a hu- 
morous face and a twinkling eye. He was an Irish- 
man ; he had been in America ; and it was currently 
reported that if he ventured his foot on Canadian 
soil he would infallibly be hanged for the part he 
took in the rebellion of 1840 something. In certain 
circles he had the reputation of being an atheist—he 
was in reality as good a Roman Catholic as ever 
touched holy-water—because he was constantly cry- 
ing out about bad drainage, and taunting people 
with the hundreds of lives wantonly thrown away, 
he said, every year, and struck down by preventable 
diseases. ‘‘ As if,” the people said, piously, “the 
issues of life and death were in man’s hand.” So 
typhus fever went on, and the town was not drained. 
The birthday-dinners were all alike, with the same 
guests. The year went on, and we met on the anni- 
versary to drink Celia’s health and talk the same 
talk. Let me take one of these dinners, the last at 
which this company met together for this purpose. 

The Rev. Mr. Broughton took in Mrs. Tyrrell, 
so that Celia fell to Mr. Pontifex,and Mrs. Pontifex, 
of course, took Mr. Tyrrell’s arm. The grace was 
“ pronounced” by Mr. Broughton. He was less unc- 
tuous over the petition than poor Augustus Brambler, 
but he threw considerable feeling into the well-known 
words, and had a rich, melodious voice, a fitting pre- 
lude to the banquet. Grace said, the benevolent 
divine surveyed the guests and the table with the 
eyes of satisfaction, as if he wished it was .always 
feast-time. 
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There were no menus laid on the table in those 
days, and you did not know what was coming as you 
do now. But there was the smell of roast-meats, 
which, if you remembered what things belong to the 
season, was almost as good as a menu. And the 
things were put on the table. There were no dinners 
a@ la Russe. You saw your food before you. The 
host carved, too, and very laborious work it was. 
But it was still reckoned part of a gentleman’s educa- 
tion to carve with discretion and skill. I should like 
to have seen Mr. Broughton’s face if he had been 
compelled to sit in silence during the mangling of a 
hare. Perhaps, however, he was too much of a, mar- 
tinet, and the exquisite finish with which he distrib- 
uted a pheasant among half a dozen guests, however 
admirable as a work of art, pointed to an amount 
of thought in the direction of dinner beyond what is 
now expected of the clergy. Mr. Pontifex, on the 
other hand, was a wretched carver. “I am now 
more at ease,” he would say, ‘‘in the Pulpit than in 
the Place of the Carver, though, in my youth, when 
I was at Oxford, when, alas, the pleasures of the— 
ahem—the Table were in my day placed above the 
pleasures of the Soul—I was considered expert in the 
Art of Carving. There was one occasion, I remem- 
ber—with sorrow—when a Goose was placed upon 
the board—” 

**T wish, Mrs. Tyrrell,” interrupted Mr. Brough- 
ton—and indeed we had all heard the goose-story 
before—‘‘ I wish I could persuade my landlady to 
give the same thoughtfulness to things as your cook. 
It is so difficult to make some women understand 
the vital importance of dinner. I can order the 
raw materials, but I cannot, ; unfortunately, cook 
them.” 

Mrs. Pontifex, I saw, sat opposite her husband, 
who took his dinner under her superintendence. I 
sat next to that divine, and felt pity for him as a 
warning or prohibition came across the table, and he 
had to shake his head in sorrowful refusal. 

In his rich, mellow voice, Mr. Broughton, on re- 
ceiving his fish, remarked : 

“The third time this year, and only the 24th of 
May, that I have partaken of salmon. The Lord is 
very good—” 

‘* No, John Pontifex,” said that clergyman’s wife, 
loudly, ‘no salmon for you.” 

“My dear,” he ventured to expostulate, feebly, 
because he was particularly fond of salmon. 

“Ladislas Pulaski, who is young, may make him- 
self ill with salmon and cucumber if he likes,” said 
Aunt Jane, ‘but not you, John Pontifex. Remem- 
ber the last time.” 

He sighed, and I took the portion intended for 
him. 

“The Lord is very good,” resumed Mr. Brough- 
ton, “to zearlyall his creatures,” as if Pontifex was 
an exception. 

Dr. Roy began to talk of salmon-fishing in the 
Saguenay River, and we were all interested except 
poor Mr. Pontifex, whose face was set in so deep a 
gloom that I thought he would have rebelled. 

He picked up a little when an enérée of pigeons 


was allowed to stop at his elbow. But the undis- 
guised enjoyment with which he drank his first glass 
of champagne brought his wife, who was at that 
moment talking of a new and very powerful tract, 
down upon him in a moment. 

“No more champagne, John Pontifex,” she or- 


* dered, promptly. 


“ Another glass for me,” cried Mr. Broughton, 
nodding his head. ‘ A glass of wine with you, Mrs. 
Pontifex. Iam a bachelor, you know, and can do as 
I like.” 

It was not manners to refuse, and Aunt Jane 
raised her glass to her lips icily, while Mr. Brough- 
ton drained his with an audible smack. In 1858 we 
had already, in provincial towns, passed out of the 
custom of taking wine with each other, but it was 
still observed by elderly people who liked the friend- 
ly fashion of their youth. 

I thought this assertion of independence rather 
cruel to Mr. Pontifex, but it was not for me, belong- 
ing, with Celia, to the class of ‘‘ young people,” to 
say anything at a party unless previously spoken to 
or questioned. Then Aunt Jane began a talk with 
Herr Raumer, chiefly about the sins of people. As 
you came to know this German well, you discovered 
that, whenever he did talk about people, he had some- 
thing bad to say of them; also when he spoke of any 
action, however insignificant, it was to find an un- 
worthy motive for it. Perhaps, however, I am now 
in that fourth and bad stage mentioned above. 

Mr. Tyrrell was silent during the dinner, perhaps 
because he had to carve industriously and dexterous- 
ly ; he drank wine freely ; but he said nothing. Ce- 
lia noticed her father’s taciturnity, and I saw her 
watching him with anxiety. No one else observed 
it, and when the first stiffness of ceremony wore off, ~ 
there began the genial flow of conversation which 
ought to rejoice the heart of a hostess, because it 
shows that every one is feedingin content. Mr. Tyr- 
rell, a florid, high-colored man, who usually talked 
fast and rather noisily, was looking pale ; the nerves 
of his cheeks twitched, and his hand trembled. 

When the cloth was removed—I am not certain 
that the old fashion of wine and dessert on the pol- 
ished dark mahogany was not better than the present 
—we all drank Celia’s health. 

‘‘In bumpers,” cried Mr. Broughton, filling up 
Mrs. Tyrrell’s glass and his own to the brim with . 
port. ‘In bumpers all. And I wish I was a young 
man again to toast Celia Tyrrell as she should be 
toasted.—Don't you, brother Pontifex ?—Here is to © 
your deaux yeux, my dear. Some day I will preach 
a sermon on thankfulness for beauty.” 

“God bless you, Celia, my child !” said her father, 
with a little emotion in his voice. ‘“ Many happy 
returns of the day, and every one better than the 
last.” 

‘“The best thing,” continued Mr. Broughton, 
‘‘ for young girls is a young husband—eh, Mrs. Tyr- . 
rell? What do you think?” , 

“Vanity,” said Aunt Jane. 
look round them. 
my first.” 


“ Let them wait and 
I was thirty-five when I married 
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“When I was at Oxford,” Mr. Pontifex began, 
glancing anxiously at his wife — “‘when I was at 
Brasenose, Oxford (where I was known, I am ashamed 
to say, as—as—as Co-rin-thian Pontifex, on account 
of the extraordinary levity, even in that assemblage 
of reckless youths, of my disposition), there were 
some among us commonly designated as—as—as 
Three—Bottle—Men!!!” He said this with an air 
of astonishment, as if it was difficult to credit, and a 
thing which ought, if printed, to be followed by sev- 
eral notes of admiration. ‘‘ Three—Bottle—Men! 
The rule among us was—I regret to say—no—ahem 
—no Heeltaps.” 

‘«John Pontifex!” interposed his wife, severely. 
“ Recollect yourself. No Heeltaps, indeed!” 

“ My dear, I was about to conclude this sad Remi- 
niscence by remarking that it was a Truly Shocking 
State of Things.” 

He spoke in capitals, so to speak, and with im- 
pressive slowness. 

“When young people are present,” said Aunt 
Jane, “it is well to consider the religious tendency of 
anecdotes before they are related.” 

Mr. Pontifex said no more. 

“*T will tell you, by-and-by, Pontifex,” said the 
jolly old parson, whose face was a great deal redder 
than at the commencement of dinner—“I will tell 
you, when the ladies have left us, some of our expe- 
riences in Common Room.—Don’t be afraid, Mrs. 
Pontifex, we shall not emulate the deeds of those 
giants.” 

“In my house,” said Aunt Jane, to her niece, 
reproachfully, “it is one of our Christian privileges 
not to sit over wine after dinner ; we all rise togeth- 
Ct? 

**¥rom a lady’s point of view,” observed Herr 
Raumer, ‘‘ doubtless an admirable practice.” 

“Not at all admirable,” cried the captain, who 
had been quiet during dinner. ‘ Why shouldn’t we 
have half an hour to ourselves to talk politics and tell 
yarns, while the ladies talk dress?” 

“In my house,” said Aunt Jane, ‘‘ the ladies do 
not talk dress. We exchange our experiences. It 
is a Christian privilege.” 

Dr. Roy uttered a hollow groan, doubtless from 
sympathy with Mr. Pontifex. 

Just then Mrs. Tyrrell sat bolt upright, which 
was her signal, and the ladies left us. 

“Aha!” cried Mr. Broughton, ‘confess, brother 
Pontifex, that you do not appreciate all the Christian 
privileges of your house.” 

He shook his head solemnly, but he did not 
smile. 

““Three-bottle men, were you?” said Dr. Roy. 
“Gad, sir, I remember at old Trinity, in Dublin, 
some of us were six-bottle men. Not I, though. 
Nature intended me for a one-pint man.” 

“Tt is only a German student,” said Herr Rau- 
mer, “ who can hold an indefinite quantity.” 

“T sincerely hope,” said Mr. Pontifex, as he fin- 
ished his glass, “‘that things have greatly changed 
since that time. JI remember that the door was gen- 
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the window, and the—the—orgy commenced. As I 
said before, the word was ‘No Heeltaps.’ It is 
awful to reflect upon.—Thank you, Dr. Roy, I will 
take another glass of port.—There were times, too, 
when, in the wantonness of youth, we permitted 
ourselves the most reckless language over our feasts. 
On one occasion I did so, myself. The most reck- 
less language. I positively swore. My thoughtless 
companions, I regret to say, only laughed. They 
actually laughed. The cause of this—this iniquity 
arose over a Goose. It is a truly Dreadful Event to 
look back upon.” 

“We used at Oriel,’ said Mr. Broughton, again 
interrupting the goose-story without compunction, “ to 
drink about a bottle and a half a head ; and we used 
to talk about scholarship, literature, and art. And 
some of the men talked well. I wish I could drink 
a bottle and a half every night now; and I wish I 
had the Common Room to drink it in. It is a beau- 
tiful time for ze to look back upon.” 

It was as if he tried in everything to be a con- 
trast to his brother in orders. 

“The rising generation,” said Dr. Roy, ‘who 
work harder, ride less, smoke more tobacco, and live 
faster, will have to give up port and take claret. 
After all, it was the favorite Irish wine for a couple 
of hundred years.” 

‘*Ugh!” from Mr. Broughton. 

‘*The longer the Englishman drinks port,” said 
Herr Raumer, “port and beer, the longer he will 
continue to be—what he is.” 

As this was said very smoothly and sweetly, with 
the rasp peculiar to the voice, giving an unpleasant 
point at the end, I concluded at once that the Ger- 
man meant more than was immediately apparent. 

“Thank you, Herr Raumer,” said Mr. Brough- 
ton, sharply ; ‘‘I hope we shall continue to remain 
what we are. The appreciation of your countrymen 
is always generous. As for port, I look on that wine 
as the most perfect of all Heaven’s gifts to us poor 
creatures.—This is very fine, Tyrrell. From Ponti- 
fex’s cellar ?—Brother Pontifex, you don’t ask me to 
dinner half often enough. Forty-seven? I thought 


| so. Agreeable”—he held the glass up to the can- 


dles: we had wax-candles for the dining-room— 
‘‘with little body, but quite enough. Rather dry.” 
He tasted it again. ‘‘How superb it will be in 
twenty years, when some of us shall not be alive to 
drink it! The taste for port comes to us by Nature 
—it is not acquired like that for claret and Rhine 
wines.—Pass me the olives, Roy, my dear fellow.—It 
is born with some of us, and is a sacred gift. It 
brightens youth, adorns manhood, and comforts age. 
May those of us who are blessed by Providence with 
a palate use it aright, and may we never drink a 
worse glass of wine than the present! I remember,” 
he went on, sentimentally wagging his head, which 
was by this time nearly purple all over—‘ I remem- 
ber the very first glass of port I ever tasted. My 
grandfather, the Bishop of Sheffield, gave it to me 
when I was three years old. ‘Learn to like it, boy,’ 
said his lordship, who had the most cultivated palate 
in the diocese. I did like it from that hour, though, 
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unless my memory fails me, the bishop’s butler had 
brought up too fruity a wine.” 

The more port Mr. Broughton consumed the 
more purple the jolly fat face and bald head became. 
But no quantity affected his tongue or clouded his 
brain, so that when we joined the ladies he was as 
perfectly sober, although colored like his favorite 
wine, as Mrs. Pontifex herself, who was making 
tea. 

Mrs. Tyrrell was asleep when we came up-stairs, 
but roused herself to talk with Dr. Roy, who had 
certainly taken more than the pint for which, as he 
said, Nature intended his capacity. 

Celia was playing, and I joined her, and we 
played a duet. When we finished I went to ask for 
a cup of tea. 

By the table was standing Mr. Pontifex, a cup 
in his hand and a look of almost ghastly discom- 
posure on his face, while his wife was forcing an 
immense slice of muffin upon his unwilling hands. 

“ Muffin, John Pontifex,” she said. 

“My dear,” he remonstrated, with more firm- 
ness than one might have expected—‘‘ my dear, I 
—TI do not wish for any muffin—ahem !” 

“Ttis helped, John Pontifex,” said his wife, and, 
leaving the unhappy man to eat it, she turned to me, 
thanked me sweetly for the duet, and gave me a cup 
of tea. 

Mr. Pontifex retreated behind his wife’s chair. 
As no one was looking, I stole a plate from the 
table, and with great swiftness transferred the muf- 
fin from his plate to mine. He looked boundless 
gratitude, but was afraid to speak, and after a due 
interval returned the empty plate to the table, even 
descending so far in deception as to brush away im- 
aginary crumbs from his coat. His wife looked sus- 
piciously at him, but the muffin was gone, and it 
was impossible to identify that particular piece with 
one left in another plate. In the course of the even- 
ing he seized the opportunity of being near me, and 
stooped to whisper sorrowfully : 

“T do not like muffin, Johnny. I loathe muffin.” 

The party broke up at eleven, and by a quarter 
past we were all gone. As I put my hat on in the 
hall, I heard the voice of Herr Raumer in Mr, Tyr- 
rell’s office. 

“This is the day, Tyrrell. 
teen, remember.” 

“ Have pity on me, Raumer; I cannot do it. 
Give me another year.” 


After she was eigh- 


“Pity? Rubbish! Not another week. I am 
not going to kill the girl. Is the man mad? Is he 
a fool ?” 


I hastened away, unwilling to overhear things not 
intended for me, but the words struck a chill to my 
heart. 

Who was “she?” Could it be Celia? “ After 
she was eighteen ”—and this Celia’s eighteenth birth- 
day! It was disquieting, and Mr. Tyrrell asking that 
white-haired man with the perpetual sneer and the 
rasp in his voice for pity! Little as I knew of the 
world, it was clear to me that there would be small 
chance of pity in that quarter. Herr Raiumer and Ce- 


lia! Why, he was sixty years of age and more ; older 
than Mr. Tyrrell, who was a good deal under fifty. 
What could he want with a girl of eighteen? It was 
with a sad heart that I got home that night, and I 
was sorely tempted to take counsel of the captain. 
But I forbore. I would wait and see. 

I met Mr. Pontifex next morning. He was going 
with a basket to execute a few small commissions at 
the green-grocer’s. He acted, indeed, as footman or 
errand-boy, saving the house large sums in wages. 

He stopped and shook hands without speaking, 
as if the memory of the muffin was too much for 
him. Then he looked as if he had a thing to say 
which ought to be said, but which he was afraid to 
say. Finally, he glanced hurriedly up and down the 
street to see if there was any one within ear-shot. As 
there was no one, he laid two fingers on my shoulder, 
and said, in agitated tones, and with more than his 
usual impressiveness : 

‘*T am particularly partial to salmon, which is, I 
suppose, the reason why I was allowed none last 
night. When I married, however, I totally—ahem 
—surrendered—I regret to say—my independence. 
O Johnny, Johnny !” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
AN OLD PROMISE. 


AFTER a disquiet and uneasy night, haunted with 
Cassandra-like visions of coming trouble, I arose, 
anxious and nervous. ‘‘Am I going to kill the girl? 
Wait till she was eighteen?” What could these 
words mean except one thing? To connect Celia, 
even in thought, with this smooth and cynical old 
German was worse than any union of May and De- 
cember. Innocence and trust, belief in high aims 
and pure motives, on the one hand; on the other, 
that perfect knowledge of evil which casteth out faith. 
A maiden whose chief charm, next to her beauty, to 
the adept of sixty, was her strange and unwonted ig- 
norance of the world and its wickedness. And yet 
—and yet—we were in this nineteenth century, and 
we were in England, where men do not give away or 
sell their daughters, unless in novels ; how could it 
be possible that a man of the world, a successful man, 
like Mr. Tyrrell, should contemplate, even for a mo- 
ment, the sacrifice of his only child on such an altar? 

As our misfortunes always fall together, I received, 
the next morning, on my way home from giving my 
last lesson, a second blow, from an equally unex- 
pected quarter. This time it was from Wassielew- 
ski. The old man, who had been dejected and re- 
signed since the failure of his schemes in 1854, was 
walking along upright, swinging his arms with an 
elated air. When he saw me he threw up his long 
arms, and waved them like the sails of a windmill. 

“It is coming,” he cried. 
more. This time it will be no failure. And you 
shall take your part. Only wait a week, Ladislas 
Pulaski, and you shall know all. Silence, until you 
are admitted into our plans.” 


“Tt is coming once, 
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He shook my hand with a pressure which meant 
more than his words, and left me, with his head 
thrown back, his long white hair streaming in the 
wind, tossing his arms and gesticulating. 

I had almost forgotten that I was a Pole, and the 
reminder came upon me with a disagreeable shock. 
It was like being told of some responsibility you 
would willingly let sleep—some duty you would de- 
volve upon others. And to take my part? Strange 
transformation of a cripple and a music-master into 
a conspirator and a rebel ! 

For a week nothing was said by Mr. Tyrrell, and 
I was forgetting my anxiety on that score, when, one 
afternoon, I went, as usual, to see Celia. There 
were, as I have said, two entrances, that of the front- 
door, which was also the office-door, and that at the 
end of the garden, which was used by Celia and my- 
self. This afternoon, by some accident of choice, I 
went to the front-door. To the right was Mr. Tyr- 
rell’s private office ; as I passed I saw that the door 
was open—that he was sitting at his table, his head 
upon his hand in a dejected position, and that beside 
him, his back to the empty fireplace, stood, tall, com- 
manding, as if the place belonged to him, Herr Rau- 
mer. 

He saw me, and beckoned me to enter the office. 

“‘ Here is Celia’s private tutor, adviser, and most 
confidential friend,” he said, in his mocking tones. 
“Here is Ladislas Pulaski. Why not confide the 
task to him? Let him speak to Celia first, if you 
will not.” 

What task? 

Mr. Tyrrell raised his face and looked atme. I 
think I have never seen a more sorrowful face than 
his at that moment—more sorrowful, or more humil- 
jated. I had always known him bold, confident, 
self-reliant, of a proud and independent bearing. 
All that was gone, and in a single night. He looked 
crushed. Now, it was as if another spirit possessed 
the well-known features, for they were transformed. 
What had this man done to him—what power over 
him did he possess that could work this great and 
sorrowful transformation ? 

Herr Raumer had taken off his blue spectacles, 
and his sharp, keen eyes were glittering like steel. If 
the man was cynical, he was also resolute. Years 
of self-indulgence had not softened the determina- 
tion with which he carried out a purpose. 

*‘ Ladislas Pulaski,” he went on, seeing that Mr. 
Tyrrell did not speak, “ knows Celia better than you, 
even—her father—or than myself, her future hus- 
band.” 

“Her what ?” I cried, as he announced the thing 
in a calm, judicial way, like the voice of Fate. 

“Her future husband!” he repeated. ‘‘ The 
words are intelligible, are they not? Celia will be- 
come my wife. Why do you look from Mr. Tyrrell 
to me in that extraordinary manner? Is there, then, 
something monstrous in the fact?” 

“Yes,” I replied, boldly. ‘‘ Celia is eighteen, and 
you are sixty.” 

“T am sixty-two,” he said. ‘“‘I shall live, I dare 
say, another eight or ten years. Celia will make 








these ten years happy. She will then be at liberty 
to marry anybody else.” 

“What you hear, Ladislas,” said Mr. Tyrrell, 
speaking with an effort, and shading his eyes as if 
he did not venture to look me in the face—‘‘ what 
you hear from Herr Raumer is quite true. Celia does 
not know yet—we were considering when you arrived 
how to tell her—does not know—yet—our friend 
here insists upon her being told at once. The fact 
is, my dear Ladislas,” he went on, trying to speak at 
his ease, and as if it were quite an ordinary transac- 
tion, “some years since—” 

“ Ten years,” said Herr Raumer. 

“Ten years since, our friend here did me a ser- 
vice of some importance.” 

“ Of some importance only, my dear Tyrrell?” 

“Of very great importance—of vital importance. 
Never mind of what. nature.” 

‘That does not matter at present,” said Herr 
Raumer. “ Proceed, my father-in-law.” 

** As an acknowledgment of that favor—as I then 
believed—yes, Raumer, it is the truth, and you know 
it—as I then believed, in a sort of joke—” 

““T never joke,” said the German. 

‘I promised that he should marry Celia.” 

‘* That promise I have never since alluded to un- 
til last night,” Herr Raéumer explained. “It was a 
verbal promise, but I knew that it would be kept. 
There were no papers or agreements between us ; 
but they were unnecessary. As friends we gave a 
pledge to each other. ‘My dear Tyrrell,’ I said, 
‘you are much younger than I am—almost young 
enough to be my son. You have a daughter. If I 
am still in this town when she is eighteen years of 
age you must let me marry her, if I am then of the 
same mind.’ My friend here laughed and acceded.” 

‘‘But I did not think—I did not understand—” 

“That is beside the mark. It was a promise. 
Celia was a pretty child then, and has grown into a 
beautiful woman. I shall be proud of my wife. Be- 
cause, Tyrrell”—his brow contracted—‘‘I am quite 
certain that the promise will be kept.” 

‘‘ The promise did not, and could not, amount to 
more than an engagement to use my influence with 
Celia.” 

‘“Much more,” said the other. ‘‘ Very much 
more. I find myself, against my anticipations, still 
in this quiet town of yours. I find the girl grown 
up. I find myself getting old. I say to myself, 
‘That was a lucky service you rendered Mr. Tyrrell.’ 
And it was of a nature which would make the most 
grateful man wish silence to be kept about it. And 
the promise was most providential. Now will my 
declining years be rich in comfort.” 

“ Providentially or not,” said Celia’s father, pluck- 
ing up his courage, “if Celia will not accept you, 
the thing is ended.” 

“ Not ended,” said Herr Raumer, softly. 
beginning.” 

“Then God help us!” burst out the poor man, 
with a groan. 

‘‘ Certainly,” responded his persecutor. “ By all 
means, for you will want all the help that is to be 


“Just 
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got. Mr. Pulaski, who is entirely ami de famille, is 
now in a position to understand the main facts. 
There are two contracting parties. One breaks his 
part of the contract ; the other, not by way of re- 
venge, but in pursuance of a just policy, breaks his. 
The consequences fall on the first man’s head. Now, 
Tyrrell, let us have no more foolish scruples. I will 
make a better husband for your girl than any young 
fellow. She shall have her own way; she shall do 
what she likes, and dress—and all the rest of it, just 
as she chooses. What on earth do women want 
more?” 

I felt sick and dizzy. Poor Celia! 

Herr Raumer placed his hand upon the bell. 

‘‘T am going to send for her,” he said. “If you 
do not speak to her yourself, I will doso. As La- 
dislas Pulaski is here to give us moral support ”—the 
man could not speak without a sneer—“ it will be 
quite a conseil de famille, and we shall not have to 
trouble Mrs. Tyrrell at all. You can tell her this 
evening, if necessary.” 

He rang. Augustus Brambler, as the junior 
clerk, answered the bell. I noticed that his eyes 
looked from one to the other of us as he took the 
message from the German, in a mild wonder. Au- 
gustus ran messages of all sorts with equal alacrity, 
provided they were connected with the office. He 
would have blacked boots had he been told to do so, 
and considered it all part of the majesty of the law. 

When Celia came, Herr Raumer made her a very 
profound and polite bow, and placed a chair for 
her. 

She looked at her father, who sat still with his 
head on his hand, and then at me. 

‘‘ What is it, papa?—What is it, Laddy?” she 
asked. 

‘‘Your father has a communication to make to 
you of the very greatest importance,” said Herr Rau- 
mer, softly and gently—“ of so great importance that 
it concerns the happiness of two lives.” 

I hardly knew the man. He was soft, he was 
winning, he was even young, as he murmured these 
words with another bow of greater profundity than 
would have become an Englishman. 

Then Mr. Tyrrell rose to the occasion. Any 
man, unless he is an abject coward, can rise to the 
occasion, if necessary, and act a part becomingly, if 
not nobly. You never hear of a man having to be 
carried to the gallows, for instance, though the short 
walk there must have a thousand pangs for every 
foot-fall. Mr. Tyrrell rose, and tried to smile through 
the black clouds of shame and humiliation. 

‘Celia, my dear child,” he said, ‘Herr Raumer 
to-day has asked my consent to his becoming, if you 
consent, my son-in-law.” 

“Your son-in-law, papa?” 

“My son-in-law, Celia,” he replied, firmly ; the 
plunge once made, the rest of the work appeared easier. 
“T am quite aware that there are many objections to 
be advanced at the outset—Herr Raumer, you will 
permit me, my friend, to allude once and for all to—” 

‘*To the disparity of age?” No wooer of five- 
and-twenty could have been more airily bland, as if 





the matter were not worth mentioning seriously. 
“The disparity of age? Certainly. I have the 
great misfortune to be forty years older than Miss 
Tyrrell. Let us face the fact.” 

‘* Quite so. Once stated—it is faced,” said Mr. 
Tyrrell, gaining courage every moment. ‘‘ The ob- 
jection is met by the fact that our friend is no weak 
old man, to want a nurse, but strong and vigorous, 
still in the prime of life.” 

“The prime of life,” echoed the suitor, smiling. 

“THe is, it may also be objected,” said Mr. Tyr- 
rell, as if anxious to get at the worst aspect of the 
case at once—‘“‘ he is a foreigner—a German. What 
then? If there is a nation with which we have a 
national sympathy, it is the German nation. And, 
as regards other things, he has the honor of—” 

“Say of an Englishman, my friend. Say of an 
English lawyer and gentleman.” 

Mr. Tyrrell winced for a moment. 

“He is honorable and upright, of an excellent 
disposition, gentle in his instincts, Be and 
thoughtful for others—” 

“‘ My dear friend,” the Herr interposed, “is not 
that too much? Miss Tyrrell will not believe that 
one man can have all those perfections.” 

‘Celia will find out for herself,” said her father, 
laughing.—“ And now, my child, that you know so 
much, and that we have considered all possible ob- 
jections, there remains something more to be said. 


It is now ten years since this project was first talked ~ 


over between us.” 

‘Ten years !” cried Celia. 

“ As a project only, because it was impossible to 
tell where we might be after so long a time.’ It was 
first spoken of between us after an affair, a matter of 
business, with which I will only so far trouble you as 
to say that it laid me under the most lively obliga~- 
tions to Herr Raéumer. Remember, my dear, that 
the gratitude you owe to this gentleman is beyond 
all that any act of yours can repay. But we do not 
wish you to accept Herr Raumer from gratitude. I 
want you to feel that you have here a chance of hap- 
piness such as seldom falls to any girl.” 

‘*In my country, Miss Tyrrell,” said Herr Rau- 
mer, gravely, “‘it is considered right for the suitor 
to seek first the approbation of the parents. I am 
aware that in England the young lady is often ad- 
dressed before the parents know anything of—of—of 
the attachment. If I have behaved after the manner 
of my people, you will, I doubt not, forgive me.” 

I ventured to look at Celia. She sat in the chair 
which Herr Raumer had given her at the foot of the 
table, upright and motionless. Her cheeks had a 
touch of angry red in them, and her eyes sought her 
father’s, as if trying to read the truth in them. 

“You should know, dear Celia,” Mr. Tyrrell 
went on, “not only from my friend’s wish, but also 
mine, I—I—I think, that we can hardly expect an 
answer yet.” 

“ Not yet,” he murmured; “ Miss Tyrrell will 
give me another opportunity, alone, of pleading my 
own cause. It is enough to-day that she knows what 
her father’s hopes are, and what are mine. I would 
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ask only to say a few words, if Miss Tyrrell will al- 
low me.” 

He bowed again. 

“Ten years ago, when this project—call it the 
fancy of a man forachild as yet unformed—came 
into my brain, I began to watch your progress and 
your education. I saw with pleasure that you were 
not sent to those schools where girls’ minds are easily 
imbued with worldly ideas.”—Good Heavens! was 
Herr Raumer about to put on the garb of religion ? 
—‘ Later on I saw with greater pleasure that your 
chief companion and principal tutor was Mr. Ladis- 
las Pulaski, a gentleman whose birth alone should 
Under his care I 
watched you, Miss Tyrrell, growing gradually from 
infancy into womanhood. I saw that your natural 
genius was developed—that you were becoming a 
musician of high order, and that by the sweetness of 
your natural disposition you were possessing yourself 
of a manner which I, who have known courts, must be 
allowed to pronounce—perfect. It is not too much 
to say that I have asked a gift which any man, of 
whatever exalted rank, would be proud to have; 
that there is no position, however lofty, which Miss 
Tyrrell would not grace ; and that I am deeply con- 
scious of my own demerits. At the same time I 
yield to no one in the resolution to make that home 
happy which it is in Miss Tyrrell’s power to give 
me. The slightest wish shall be gratified ; the most 
trifling want shall be anticipated. If we may, for 
once, claim a little superiority over the English, it is 
in that power of divining beforehand, of guessing 
from a look or a gesture, the wishes of those we love, 
which belongs to us Germans.” 

It was the first and the last time I have ever 
heard this mysterious power spoken of. No doubt, 
as Herr Raumer claimed it for his countrymen, they 
do possess it. Most Germans I have ever seen have 
struck me as being singularly cold persons, far be- 
hind the French in that subtile sympathy which 
makes a man divine in the manner spoken of by 
Herr Raumer. 

The speech was lengthy and wordy ; it was deliv- 
ered in the softest voice, and with a certain impres- 
siveness. Somehow, so far, at least, as I was con- 
cerned, it failed to produce a favorable effect. There 
was not the true ring about it. Celia made a slight 


- acknowledgment, and looked again at her father. 


Then Herr Raumer turned effusively to me. 

‘¢T have no words,” he said, “to express the 
very great thanks which I—which we—owe to you 
for the watchful and brotherly care which you have 
given to Miss Tyrrell. It is not in the power of 
money—” ‘ 

‘« There has never been any question of money,” 
said Mr. Tyrrell, quickly, “between Ladislas and 
0S;)) 

“T know. There are disinterested people in the 
world, after all,” Herr Raumer said, with a smile. 
‘“‘VYou are one of them, Mr. Pulaski. At the same 
time,” he added, airily, “you cannot escape our 
thanks. You will have to go through life laden with 
our gratitude.” 


Celia got up and gave me her hand. 

“You do not want me to say anything now, 
papa,” she said. ‘‘ We will go—Come, Laddy.” 

We closed the door of the office behind us, and 
escaped into the garden, where the apple-blossoms 
were in their pink-and-white beauty, through the 
gate at the end, to our own resort and rest—by Ce- 
lia’s Arbor. We leaned against the rampart and 
looked out over the broad, sloping bank of bright, 
green turf, set with buttercups as with golden but- 
tons, across the sunny expanse of the harbor. The 
grass of the bastion was strewed with the brown cas- 
ings of the newly-born leaves, the scabbards which 
had kept them from the frost. We could not speak. 
Her hand held mine. 

Presently she whispered : 

‘* Laddy, is it real? Does papa mean it?” 

“Yes, Celia.” 

‘* And yesterday I was so happy !” 

Then we were silent again, for I had no word of 
comfort. 

“‘ Laddy,” she cried, with a start of hope, ‘“ what 
is to-day? The Ist of June. Then in three weeks’ 
time Leonard will be home again. I will give no 
answer for three weeks. Leonard will help us. All 
will be right for us when Leonard comes home.” 





CHARTER AXVEIT 
FROM THE ORGAN-LOFT. 


In three weeks. Leonard would be home in 
three weeks. We had been so long looking forward 
that, now the time was close at hand, the realization 
of its approach came on us like a shock. 

We stared at each other. 

“ Three weeks, Cis! How will he come home?” 

“JT do not know. He will come home trium- 
phant. Laddy, a moment ago I was so wretched— 
now I am so hopeful! He will come home and help 
us. We are like shipwrecked sailors in sight of 
land.” 

We did not doubt but that he would be another 
Perseus to the new Andromeda. What he was to 
do more than we could do ourselves, we did not 
know. But he would do something, and that con- 
viction, in the three weeks which followed, was our 
only stay and hope. We could not take counsel with 
the captain, and Mrs. Tyrrell was not informed of 
what had happened. She was to be told when Celia 
gave her answer. Meantime, Celia’s lover made for 
the moment no sign of impatience. He came to the 
house in the evenings ; he listened to Celia’s playing 
and singing ; he ventured, with deference, on a little 
criticism ; he treated her with such respect as a lady 
might get from a preux chevalier of the old school ; 
he loaded her with Zeftts sotus ; he never alluded in 
the slightest way to their interview in the office ; his 
talk was soft, and, in presence of the girl, he seldom 
displayed any of the cynical sayings which generally 
garnished his conversation; and he assumed the 
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manner of a Christian gentleman of great philan- 
thropic experience, and some disappointment with 
human nature. I was a good deal amused by the 
change, but a little disquieted, because it showed 
that he was in earnest. There was to be no brutal 
force, no melodramatic marriage by reluctant con- 
sent, to save a father from something or other indefi- 
nite. He was laying siege in due form, hoping to 
make the fortress surrender in due time, knowing 
that the defenses were undermined by the influence 
of her father. 

The Sunday after the first breaking of the matter 
he astonished me by appearing in the Tyrrells’ square 
pew. I saw him from the organ-loft, and watched 
him with the utmost admiration. He was certainly 
a well-set-up man, tall and straight. His full white 
mustache gave him a soldier-like look. He wore a 
tightly-buttoned frock, which was not the fashion of 
the day, with a rose-bud in the button-hole, and new 
light-lavender gloves. The general effect produced 
was exactly what he desired—that of a man no lon- 
ger young, but still in vigorous life; a man re- 
markable in appearance, and probably remarkable, 
did the congregation know it, for his personal his- 
tory. In church he laid aside the blue spectacles, 
which he always wore in the street. His manner 
was almost theatrically reverential, although he 
showed a little uncertainty about getting up and 
sitting down. I have already explained that-this 
was leisurely among occupants of the square pews 
at St. Faith’s, so that his hesitation was less marked 
than it would be in an advanced church of the more 
recent type. I do not know whether he sang, be- 
cause my back was necessarily turned from the con- 
gregation while I played for them, and among the 
curious mixture of discordances which rose to the 
organ-loft, and together made up the hymn, I could 
not distinguish the German’s deep bass with the un- 
mistakable rasp init. ‘There was the squawk of the 
old ladies who sat along the aisle—you made that 
out easily by reason of their being always half a dozen 
notes behind ; there was the impetuous rush of those 
irregular cavalry, the charity children, who sat round 
the altar-rails, and always sang a few notes in ad- 
vance ; there was the long-drawn hum of the con- 
gregational “joining in,” which, taken in the lump, 
as one got it up in the organ-loft, was like the air 
played slowly on a barrel-organ with a cold, or like 
a multitude attempting a tune through their noses, 
And there were sporadic sounds, issuing, I had rea- 
son to suppose, from individual singers—from him 
who tried tenor, and from her who attempted an 
alto. And sometimes I thought I could distinguish 
the sweet voice of Celia, but that was probably 
fancy. 

The hymn over, I was free to turn round, and, 
through an uplifted corner of the red curtain, to 
watch Herr Raumer. The preacher on this Sunday 
was the Rev. John Pontifex, and it was a pretty sight 
to see the rapt attention with which the Teutonic 
proselyte followed the argument, as if it was some- 
thing strange, original, and novel. As a matter of 
fact, it was Mr. Pontifex’s one sermon. He only 


had one. 
trated all the logic at his command into one argu- 
mentative discourse. Unlike Single-speech, he went 
on preaching it whenever he was asked to preach at 
all. To be sure, he introduced variations in the 
text, in the exordium, and in the peroration. But 
the body of the discourse was invariably the same. 
And it was not a cheerful sermon, On the contrary, 
it was condemnatory, and sent people home to their 
dinners with a certainty about the future which 
ought to have taken away all their appetites. 

Up in the organ-loft you had advantages over 
your fellows. The church lay at your feet, with the 
people in their pews sitting mute and quiet, and yet 
each man preserving in his attitude, in his eyes, in 
the pose of his head, his own individuality. Mr. 
Tyrrell, for instance, showed that he was ill at ease 
by his downcast eyes and drooping head. His 
daughter and I alone knew the reason of his disqui- 
etude with that stranger who sat in the same pew 
with him. Behind Mr. Tyrrell was the captain in a 
long pew. Years before he had sat there Sunday 
after Sunday with two boys. Was the old man 


thinking that in three more Sundays he might sit | 


there with the wanderer back again? He enter- 
tained great respect for a sermon, as part of a chap- 
lain’s duties ashore, but it would have been difficult 
to discover from any subsequent remarks that he ever 
listened. Looking at him now, from my lofty coign 
of vantage, I see from his eyes that his thoughts are 
far away. Perhaps he is with Leonard, perhaps he 
is tossing on a storm-beat sea, or slave-chasing off 
the West Coast, or running again into Navarino Bay 
on a certain eventful afternoon. There is a calm 
about the old man’s face which speaks of peace. 
What are the denunciations of the Rev. John Ponti- 
fex to him ? 

‘* Whither you will all of you—alas !—most infal- 
libly go unless you change your ways !” 

Within the communion - rails, the Rev. Mr. 
Broughton, his legs stretched out, his feet upon a 
footstool, and his hands clasped across his portly 
form, is sitting comfortably. His part of the morn- 
ing exercises is finished. His eyes are closed and 
his head nodding. Happy perpetual curate! On 
the red-baize cushions round the rails are twenty or 
thirty school-children, recipients of some charity. 
Why do they dress the poor girls in so perfectly aw- 
ful a uniform? And why is the verger allowed to 
creep round during the sermon, cane in hand, to re- 
mind any erring infant that he must not sleep in 
church? It ought not to be allowed. 

Look at the faces of the congregation as they are 
turned up vacantly to the roof. No one is listening 
—except Herr Raumer. What are they all thinking 
about? In this hive of a thousand people there is 
not one but has his heart and brain full of his own 
hopes and fears, What are the terrible forebodings 
of the preacher—‘‘ No hope for any but the Elect! 
Alas! They are very few in number. For the rest 
of you, my brethren—”’ What are these words, 
which ought to generate a maddening despair, to the 
present anxieties and troubles of the people? The 


Like Single-speech Hamilton, he concen- 
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fat and prosperous grocer in the square pew is wor- 
ried about a bill that falls due to-morrow ; his daugh- 
ter is thinking that a dear friend has treacherously 
copied the trimmings of her bonnet; the boys are 
wishing it was over; and soon. Did such words as 
the Rev. John Pontifex is now uttering ever have 
any real meaning? Or did they always lose their 
force by being applied, as we apply them now, to 
our neighbors? ‘‘Elect? Well, of course, I am 
one. Let us hope that our friends are also in the 
number. But I have my fears.” We are in a dead 
church, with a preacher of dead words ; the old Cal- 
vinistic utterances drop upon hearts which have 
fallen away from the dogma, and are no longer open 
to their terrors. Such a sermon as the one preached 
by the Rev. John Pontifex on that Sunday morning 
would be impossible now. Then it was only part 
of the regular church-business. Well, that is all 
changed ; we have new dangers and new enemies ; 
among them is no longer the old listlessness of ser- 
vice. 

“ Lastly, my brethren—” See! Mr. Broughton 
wakes up ; the children nudge each other ; the cap- 
tain’s eyes come back to the present, and he instinc- 
tively gathers together the “tools,” and puts them 
back in their box ; a twitter of expectancy, with a 
faint preliminary rustle of feminine garments, ascends 
to my perch. 

““Remember that you, too, are included, one and 
all, in the sentence upon Ca—per—na—um.” 

So—he has finished. Herr Raumer sits back 
with a long breath, as if the argument had convinced 
him. Mrs. Tyrrell shakes her head solemnly. The 
clerk gives out the final hymn: 


** Oh, may our earthly Sabbaths prove 
A foretaste of the joys above!” 


Poor charity children! They go home to a cold 
collation insufficient in quantity ; they have been 
caned for inattention ; they have to attend three ser- 
vices like this every Sunday. And yet they pray for 
a continuance of these joys ! 

“O Ladislas!” cries Mrs. Tyrrell, with a sigh of 
rapture, when I come up with the party after playing 
them out. ‘‘ What asermon! What Gospel truth! 
What force of expression! It is astonishing to me 
that Uncle Pontifex has never been made a bishop ! 
He is coming to dinner on Tuesday,” she resumes, 
with an entirely secular change of voice, “ with 
Aunt Jane. Come, too, Ladislas, and talk to aunt. 
There will be the loveliest pair of ducks.” 

Herr Raumer is walking beside Celia. She is 
pale, and, from the manner in which she carries her 
parasol, I should say that she is a little afraid lest 
her suitor should say something. But he does not. 
He is content to hover round her; to be seen with 
her; to accustom people to the association of him- 
self with Celia Tyrrell. It is easy to divine his pur- 
pose. Suddenly to announce an engagement he- 
tween an elderly man of sixty and a girl of less than 
twenty would be to make a nine days’ wonder. Let 
them be seen together, so that when the right mo- 
ment shall arrive to make the announcement there 
shall seem nothing strange about it. 
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One thing let me say. I have, least of all men, 
reason to love this German. That will be presently 
apparent. But I wish to be just to him. And I 
think he loved Celia honestly. 

I am, indeed, sure he did. I saw it in the way 
he followed her about with his eyes, in the softened 
tone of his voice ; in the way in which he sought me 
out, and tried to learn from me what were her fa- 
vorite books, her music, her tastes, so that he might 
anticipate them. The jealousy of my own affection 
for Celia sharpened my senses. What I saw in him 
I recognized as my own. I wonder how much that 
strange passion of love might have done toward soften- 
ingtheman? For, as regards the rest of the world, he 
remained the same as before, cold, cynical, emotion- 
less, without affections or pity. A man turned out 
by a machine could not have been more devoid of 
human sympathy. For instance, he was lodged in 
Augustus Brambler’s first floor, and he was waited 
on by the best and prettiest of all Augustus’s nu- 
merous olive-branches, little Forty-four. She was 
like her father, inasmuch as she was unceasingly ac- 
tive, always cheerful and brave, always patient and 
hopeful, always happy in herself. Unlike her father, 
the work she did was good work. She kept her 
lodger in luxurious comfort, cooked his dinner as he 
loved it, and left him nothing to desire. 

Yet he never spoke a word to her that was not a 
command, never thanked her, never took the slight- 
est notice of her presence. This bright-eyed, pleas- 
ant-faced, obliging girl, who did a hundred things 
for him which were not in the bond, was, in fact, no 
more to him than a mere machine. Sometimes, ob- 
serving this strange disregard of all human creat- 
ures, it occurred to me that he might have learned it 
by long cnntinuance in military service. A soldier 
is a creature who carries out orders—among other 
things. Perhaps the soldiers in Herr Raumer’s 
corps were nothing else. That would be a delight- 
ful world where all the men were drilled soldiers, 
and military manceuvres the principal occupation, 
the art of war the only study, and victory the only 
glory. And yet to this we are tending. Whenever 
I tried to interest him in his landlord’s family, he 
would listen patiently, and change the subject. 

‘‘The Brambler people?” he asked, with no 
show of interest. ‘‘ Yes—I have seen them—father 
who runs messages”—poor Augustus! this all the 
majesty of the law ?—‘‘ uncle who reports for paper 
—children who fall down the stairs. What have I 
to do with these cazazlle?” 

I ventured to suggest that they were poor and 
deserving—that, etc. 

“Bah!” he said. “ That is the cant of English 
charity, my young friend. You will tell me next 
that men are all brothers. Do not, I beg, fall into 
that trap set for the benevolent.” 

“T will not, with you,” I said. 
think that men are all enemies.” 

I said this with my most withering and sarcastic 
smile. 

‘*T do,” he replied, solemnly. ‘‘ All men are 
enemies. For our own advantage, and for no other 


‘*T suppose you 
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reason, we do not kill each other, but unite in socie- 
thes and kell our a oe Come, you want me to 


lakes: i use the father i is 2 fool and they are poor. 
There are an infinite number of poor people in the | 
world. Some of them, even, are starving. Well, it 
i mot my fault. Let them starve. It is my business | 
to ve, and get the most out of life.” 

“Do all your countrymen think like you?” I 
asked. 


eplted. “In Berlin weare clear-sight- 
put self-preservation first. That 

I do not say that we have no 
called charitable exists: not 





to so extensive and ruinous a degree as in England: 
still there is hope for the weakest when he goes to 
the wall that some one will take care of him.” 


let him die?” 

ot actually wish him to die. If I saw 
— be of the slightest use to me, I 
Let us talk of more agree- 
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He another cal and lay back in his chair, 
MMIMuTing ae oyable words : 
“You told m a little while ago that the man you 


in the world, the goblest and the best, 
said, after the captain, was Mr. Tyrrell. 


“You do not. You cannot. 
for you, Ladislas Pulaski. 
no man noblest and best. 
worst, 


That is a lesson 
Remember that there is 
Think of yourself at your 
and then persuade yourself that all other men 
are like that.” 

I said nothing to that, because there was nothing 
tosay. It is one way of looking at the world; the 
best way, it seems to me, to drag yourself down and 
keep down everybody round you. 

“* I s2id then, but you were too indignant to accept 
doctrine, that every man had his price. You 

yy guess Mr. Tyrrell’s. Every woman has hers. 
Celia’s price is—her father; I have bought her at 
, which I was fortunately able to com- 


“You do not know yet.” 

“Yes, I do know: All in good time. I can 
wait Now, Ladislas Pulaski, I will be frank with 
you. Iimtended this cowg all along, and have pre- 
pared the way forit. I admire the young lady ex- 
tremely. Let me, even, say that I love her. She 
is, lam sure, as good and virtuous as she is pretty. 
Of all the girls 
the best. Itis, I know, partly due to your training. 
She is the pearl of your pupils. Her manner is per- 
fect ; her face is perfect; her conversation is ad- 
mirable ; her general cultivation is good.” 

** She is all that you say,” I replied. 

**You love her, I believe, like a brother. At 
least, Celia saysso. When I was your age, if I did 
not love a young lady like a brother, I made it a 
rule always to tellher so at the earliest opportunity. 
That imability to love a girl after the brotherly fash- 


I have seen, I think Celia Tyrrell is: 
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t us ‘talk of Celia. Take a glass of | 


ion has more than once endangered my life. Like ay 


brother, is it not ?” 


‘‘ Like a brother,” I murmured, passing over the — 
| covert sneer. 


‘< Very well, then. It is a weakness on my part, 
but I am willing to make sacrifices for this girl. I 
will study her wishes. She shall be treated with the 
greatest forbearance and patience. I do not expect 
that she will love me as I love her. That would be 


absurd. ButI hope that, in a little while, a month or 


two”—lI breathed freely, because I feared he was 
going to say a day or two—“she will receive my 
attention with pleasure, and learn to give me the 


esteem which young wives may feel for elderly hus- 


bands. I am not going to be ridiculous; I am 
not a Blue-beard; I know that women can be 
coaxed when they cannot be forced. /’at contd 
fieurettes—it is not for the first time in life that one 
makes love at sixty. After all,” he went on, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ Celia ought to be a happy girl. I shall die 
in ten years, I suppose. She will be a widow at 
eight-and-twenty. Just the age to enjoy life. Just 
the time when a woman wants her full liberty. 
What a thing—to be eight-and-twenty, to bury an 
old husband, and to have his money !” 


——_+—- 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PONTIFEX COLLECTION, 


In the days that followed things went on exter- 
nally as if nothing had happened. Celia’s suitor 
walked with her in the town, was seen with her in 
public places, appeared in church morning and even- 
ing—the second function must have exercised his 
soul heavily—and said no word, Mr. Tyrrell, de- 
ceived by this appearance of peace, resumed his 
wonted aspect, and was self-reliant, and sometimes 
as blusterous as ever. 
ber the subject. 
and talk as usual, but her cheek was paler, and her 
manner distrait, Yet I could say nothing. The 
wound was too fresh, the anxiety was still there ; it 
was one of those blows which, though their worst ef- 
fects may be averted, leave scars behind which can- 


not be eradicated. The scar in Celia’s soul was that 


for the first time in her life a suspicion had been 


forced upon her that her father was not—had not 


been— Let us not put it into words. 

To speak of such a suspicion would have been an 
agony too bitter for her, and even too bitter for me. 
Yet I knew, by the manner of the man, by the words 
of the German, that he was in some way, for some 
conduct unknown, of which he was now ashamed, 
under this man’s power. I could not tell Celia what 
I knew. How was she to tell me the dreadful sus- 
picion that rose, like a spectre in the night, unbid- 
den, awful? We were only more silent ; we sat to- 
gether without speaking. Sometimes I caught her 
eye resting for a moment on her father with a pained 
wonder ; sometimes she would break off the music, 
and say, with a sigh, that she could play no more, 


Celia alone seemed to remem- — 
For some days she tried to read 
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One afternoon, three or four days after the first 
opening of the business, I found her in the library, a 
small room on the first floor dignified by that title, 
where Mr. Tyrrell kept the few books of general 
literature he owned, and Celia kept all hers. She 
had gathered on the table all the books which we 
were so fond of reading together—chiefly the poets 
—and was taking them up one after the other, turn- 
ing over their pages with loving, regretful looks. 

She greeted me with her sweet smile. 

“T am thinking,, Laddy, what to do with these 
books if—if I have to say what papa wants me to 
say.” 

‘Dc with them, Cis?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “it would be foolish to keep 
things which are not very ornamental, and would no 
longer be useful.” 

“ Our poor poets are a good deal knocked about,” 
I said, taking up the volumes in hope of diverting 
her thoughts ; ‘‘ I always told you that Keats wasn’t 
made for laying in the grass,” and indeed that poor 
bard showed signs of many dews upon his scarlet- 
cloth bound back. 

“He is best for reading on the grass, Laddy. 
Think of the many hours of joy we have had with 
‘Hyperion’ under the elms! And now, I suppose, 
we shall never have any more. Life is very short, 
for some of us.” 

“‘ But—Cis—why no more hours of pleasure and 
poetry ?” 

“1 do not know when that man may desire an 
answer. And I know that, if he claims it at once— 
to-morrow—next day—what answerI am to give. I 
watch my father, Laddy, and I read the answer in 
his face. Whatever happens, I must do what is best 
for him.” 

“Put off the answer, Cis, till Leonard comes 
home.” 

“Tf we can,” she sighed—‘‘ if we can. Promise 
me one thing, Laddy—promise me faithfully. If I 
have—if I must consent—never let Leonard know 
the reason: never let any one know; let all the 
world think that I have accepted—him—because I 
loved him. As ifany woman could ever love him !” 

Then he had not deceived her with his smooth 
and plausible manner. 

“‘T promise you so much, at least,” I said. “No 
one shall know, poor Cis, the reason. It shall be a 
secret between us. But you have not said ‘ Yes’ to 
him yet.” 

‘*T may very soon have to say it, Laddy. Ishall 
give you all this poetry. We have read it together 
so much that I should always think of you if I ever 
try and read it alone. And it would make me too 
wretched. I shall have nothing more to do with the 
noble thoughts and divine longings of these great 
men ; they will all be dead in my bosom ; I shall try 
to forget that they ever existed. Herr Raumer, my 
husband ”—she shuddered—‘‘ would not understand 
them. I shall learn to disbelieve everything ; I shall 
find a base motive in every action. I shall cease to 
hope ; I shall lose my faith and my charity !” 

“Celia—my poor Celia—do not talk like that.” 





“ Here is Keats.” She opened him at random, 
turned over the leaves, and read aloud: 


*** Ah! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passéd joy ?’ 


““*Passed joy!’ We shall not be able to go out 
together, you and I, Laddy, any more, nor to read 
under the elms, nor to look out over the ramparts up 
the harbor at high tide, and you will leave off giving 
me music-lessons ; and, when Leonard comes home, 
he will not be my Leonard any more. Only let him 
never know, dear Laddy.” 

‘“*He shall never know, Cis. But the word is not 
spoken yet, and I think it never will be.” 

She shook her head. 

“There is our Wordsworth. Of course, he must 
be given up, too. When the whole life is of the 
earth earthy, what room could there be for Words- 
worth? Why”—she looked among the sonnets— 
“this must have been written especially for me. 
Listen : 


“© ¢ © friend! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, oppressed 
To think that now our life is only dressed 
For show .... 


The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone: our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion, breathing household laws.’ 


‘‘Fancy the ‘household laws’ of Herr Raumer!” 
she added, bitterly. 

She was in sad and despairing mood that morn- 
ing. 
; Itook the book from her hand—what great things 
there are in Wordsworth, and what rubbish !—and 
found another passage : 


‘© Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day— 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing, 
Uphold us—cherish—and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 


‘Do you think, you silly Celia, if things came to 
the very worst—if you were—let me say it out for 
once—if you were tied for life to this man, with 
whom you have no sympathy, that you would for- 
get the beautiful things which you have read and 
dreamed? They can never be forgotten. Why, 
they lie all about your heart, the great thoughts of 
God and heaven, what this beautiful earth might be 
and what you yourself would wish to be ; they are 
your guardian angels who stand like Ithuriel to ward 
off evil dreams and basenesses. They cannot be 
driven away because you have placed them there, 
sentinels of your life. If—if he were ten times as 
cold, ten times as unworthy of you as he seems, he 
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could not touch your inner life. He could only make 
your outer life unhappy. And then, Celia, I think 
—I think—I think that Leonard would kill him.” 

‘‘Tf Leonard will care any more about me,” she 
murmured through her tears. “ But he will not. I 
shall be degraded in his eyes. He will come home 
with happier recollections of brighter scenes, and 
women far better and more beautiful than I can be, 
even in his memory.” 

“Celia,” I cried, hotly, ‘‘ that is unkind of you. 
You cannot mean it. Leonard can never forget you. 
There will be no scenes so happy in his recollection 
as the scenes of the boyhood ; no one whom he will 
more long to see than little Celia—little no longer 
now, and—oh ! Cis—Cis, how beautiful you are!” 

“‘Laddy, you are the best brother in all the world. 
But do not flatter me. You know I like to think 
myself pretty. Iam so vain.” 

“T am not flattering you, my dear. Of course, I 
think you are the most beautiful girl in all the world. 
Ah! if I could only draw you and put all your soul 
into your eyes asa great painter would! If I were 
Raphael I would make you St. Catharine—no, St. 
Cecilia—sitting at the organ, looking up as you do 
sometimes when we read together, as when I play 
Beethoven, and your soul opens like a flower.” 

“ Laddy—Laddy !” 

“IT would make your lips trembling, and your 
head a little bent back, so as to show the sweet out- 
lines, and make all the world fall in love with you.— 
Don’t cry, my own dear sister! See, Leonard will 
be home again soon triumphant, bringing joy to all 
of us—our brave Leonard—and all will be well. I 
know all will go well. And this monstrous thing 
shall not be done.” 

She put her arms round my neck, and laid her 
cheek against mine. ‘‘ Thank God!” she said, sim- 
ply, ‘‘ for my brother !” 

By this time I had mastered my vain and selfish 
passion. Celia was my sister, and could never be 
anything else. As if in the time when companion- 
ship is as necessary as light and air, it was not a 
great thing to have such a companion as Celia! In 
youth we cling to one another, and find encourage- 
ment in confession and confidence. David was young 
when he loved Jonathan. It is when we grow older 
that we shrink into ourselves and forget the sweet 
old friendships. 

This little talk finished, Celia became more cheer- 
ful, and we presently stole out at the garden-gate for 
fear of being intercepted by the suitor, who was as 
ubiquitous as a Prussian Uhlan, and went for a ram- 
ble along the beach, where a light breeze was crisp- 
ing the water into tiny ruffles of wavelets, and driy- 
ing about the white-sailed yachts like butterflies. 
The fresh sea-air brightened her cheek, and gave 
elasticity to her limbs. She forgot her anxieties, 
laughed, sang little snatches, and was as merry as a 
child again. 

“Let us go and call at Aunt Jane’s,” she cried, 
when we left the beach, and were striking across the 
furze-covered common. 

To call upon Mrs. Pontifex was never an inspir- 
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iting thing to do. She had a way of picking out texts 
to suit your case and hurling them at your head, 
which sent you away far more despondent about the 
future than her husband’s sermons. There is always 
this difference between a woman of Aunt Jane’s per- 
suasion and a man of the same school: that the wom- 
an really believes it all, and the man has by birth, 
by accident, by mental twist, for reasons of self-in- 
terest, talked himself into a creed which he does not 
hold at heart, so far as he has power of self-exami- 
nation. Mr. Pontifex had lost that power, I believe. 

They lived in a villa overlooking the common. 
Mrs. Pontifex liked the situation principally because 
it enabled her to watch the “‘ Sabbath-breakers,” viz., 
the people who walked on Sunday afternoon, and the 
unthinking sinners who strolled arm-in-arm upon the 
breezy common on summer evenings. The villa had 
formerly possessed a certain beauty of its own, being 
covered over with creepers ; but Mrs. Pontifex re- 
moved them all, and it now stood in naked ugliness, 
square and flat-roofed. There was a garden in front, 
of rigid and austere appearance, planted with the 
less showy shrubs, and never allowed to put on the 
holiday garb of summer flowers. Within, the house 
was like a place of tombs, so cold, so full of monu- 
mental mahogany, so bristling with chairs of little 
ease. . 

To our great joy, Mrs. Pontifex was out. Her 
husband, the servant said, with a little hesitation, 
was at home. 

“Then we will go in,” said Celia. ‘‘ Where is 
he, Anne?” 

“Well, miss,” she said, in apology, ‘‘ at present 
master’s in the front-kitchen.” 

In fact, there we found the unhappy Mr. Pon- 
tifex. He was standing at the table, with a most 
gloomy expression on his severe features. Before 
him stood a half-cut, cold, boiled leg of mutton. 
He had a knife in one hand and a piece of bread in 
another. 

“This is all,” he said, sorrowfully, “that I shall 
get to-day. Mrs. Pontifex said that there was to be 
no dinner. She has gone to a Dorcas meeting.— 
No, thank you, Anne, I cannot eat any more—ahem ! 
—any more boiled mutton. The human palate— 
alas! that we poor mortals should think of such 
things—does not accept boiled mutton with pleasure. 
But what is man that he should turn away from his 
food ?—A single glass of beer, if you please, Anne.” 

‘“‘Do have another slice of mutton, sir,” said the 
servant, in sympathizing tones. 

‘*No, Anne”’—there was an infinite sadness in 
his voice. ‘ No, I thank you.” 

“There’s some cold roly-poly in the cupboard, 
sir.’ Try a bit of that.” 

She brought it out. It was a piece of the inner 
portion, that part which contains most jam. 

Mr. Pontifex shook his head in deep despondency. 

“That is not for ME, Anne,” he said; ‘‘I always 
have to eat the ends.” 

““Then why do you stand it?’ I said. ‘* You 
are aman, and ought to be master in your own 
house.” 
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“You think so, Johnny?” he replied. ‘‘ You 
are young. Youare not, again, like St. Peter—ahem ! 
——a married man. Let us go up-stairs.”’ 

He led us into his study, which was a large 
room, decorated with an immense number of pict- 
ures. The house, indeed, was full of pictures, new- 
ly arrived, the collection of a brother, lately deceased, 
of the Rev. John Pontifex. I am not learned in 
paintings, but I am pretty sure that the collection on 
the walls were copies as flagrant as anything ever 
put up at Christy’s. But Mr. Pontifex thought dif- 
ferently. 

“You have not yet seen my picture- gallery, 
Johnny,” he said. ‘The collection was once the 
property of my brother, the Rev. Joseph Pontifex, 
now—alas !—in the bosom of Abraham. He was 
formerly my coadjutor when I was in sole charge at 
Dillmington. It was commonly said by the Pusey- 
ites at the time that there was a Thief in the Pulpit 
and a Liar in the Reading-Desk. So great—ahem ! 
—was our pulpit-power that it drew forth these 
Fearful denunciations. I rejoice to say that I was the 
—ahem !—the Liar!” 

It was hard to see where the rejoicing ought 
properly to come in. But no doubt he knew. 

“They are beautiful pictures, some of them,” 
said Celia, kindly. 

Mr. Pontifex took a walking-stick, and began to 
go round like a long-necked, very solemn showman 
at a circus. 

“These are ‘Nymphs about—ahem—to bathe.’ 
A masterpiece by Carracci. The laughter of those 
young persons has probably long since been turned 
into mourning. 

““«The Death of St. Chrysostom,’ supposed to 
be by Leonardo Da Vinci. The Puseyites go to 
Chrysostom as to a father. Well; they may go to 
the muddy streams, if they please. I go to the pure 
—the pure Fountain, Johnny. 

‘“««Pope Leo X.,’ by one Dosso Dossi, of whom, 
I confess, I had never heard. I suppose that there 
are more popes than any other class of persons now 
in misery.” 

He shook his head, as he said this, with a smile 
of peculiar satisfaction, and went on to the next 
picture. 

“A soldier, by Wouverman; on a white horse. 
Probably the original of this portrait was in his day 
an extremely profligate person. But he has long 
since gone to his long—no doubt his very long— 
account. 

“That is ‘The Daughter of Herodias dancing.’ 
I have always considered dancing a most immoral 
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pastime, and in the days of my youth found it so, I 
regret to say. : 

‘“*The Mission of Xavier. He was, alas! a 
Papist, and is now, I believe, what they are pleased 
to calla saint. In other respects, he was, perhaps, 
a good man, as goodness shows to the world. That 
is, a poor gilded exterior, hiding corruption. How 
different from our good Bishop Heber, the author of 
that sweet miss—i—o—na—ry poem which we all 
know by heart, and can never forget: 

‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains— 
From Greenland’s icy mountains— 
From Greenland’s—ahem !—icy—’ 
—but my memory fails me. 
result of an imperfect meal.” 

“Sit down, my dear uncle,” said Celia. “You 
must be fatigued. What was Aunt Jane thinking of 
to have no dinner ?”’ 

‘‘Your great-aunt, Celia,” said Mr. Pontifex, 
with a very long sigh, “is a woman of—ve—ry— 
remarkable Christian graces and virtues. She excels 
in what I may call the—the—ahem !—the very rare 
art of compelling others to go along with her. To- 
day we fast, and to-morrow we may be called upon 
to subdue the natural man in some other, perhaps— 
at least I hope—in a less trying method.” We both 
laughed, but Mr. Pontifex shook his head. ‘‘ Let 
me point out one or two more pictures of my collec- 
tion,” he said. ‘‘ There are nearly one thousand 
altogether, collected by my brother Joseph, who re- 
sided in Rome, the very heart of the Papacy—you 
never knew Joseph, Celia—during the last ten years 
of his life. That landscape, the trees of which, I 
confess, appear to me unlike any trees with which I 
am personally acquainted—is by Salvator Rosa ; 
that Madonna and Child—whom the Papists igno- 
rantly worship—is by Sassoferrato ; that group” (it 
was a sprawling mass of intertwisted limbs) “is by 
Michael Angelo, the celebrated master ; the water- 
fall which you are admiring, Celia, is a Ruysdael, 
and supposed to be priceless; the pig—alas! that 
men should waste their talents in delineating such 
animals—is by Teniers ; the cow by Berghem; that 
—ahem !—that infamous female” (it was a wood- 
nymph, and a bad copy) “is a Rubens. The Latin 
rubeo or rubeseo is—unless my memory again fails me 
—to blush. Rightly is that painter so named, No 
doubt he has long since—but I refrain.” 

“Do you think, Celia,” I asked on the way 
home, “that Mr. Pontifex dwells with pleasure in 
the imagination of the things which are always on 


his lips?” 


That is, perhaps, the 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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LOOK, through tears, into the dust to find 
What manner of rest man’s only rest may be. 
The darkness rises up and smites me blind. 
The darkness—is there nothing more to see ? 


LOOK JN LO 


THE GRATE. 


Oh, after flood, and fire, and famine, and 
The hollow watches we are made to keep, 

In our forced marches over sea and land— 
I wish we had a sweeter place to sleep ! 
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CHRISTMAS 


HE Christmas season in the land of Arthur and 
Merlin is a season of such earnest and wide- 
spread cordiality, such warm enthusiasm, such hear- 
ty congratulations between man and man, that I 
have been nowhere equally impressed with the ge- 
niality and joyousness of the time. In some Cath- 
olic countries one sees more merriment on the day 
itself; indeed, the day itself is not especially merry 
in Wales, at least in its out-door aspects. It is the 
season rather than the day which is merry in Wales ; 
and the season is a much longer one than with us in 
America. The festival is usually understood, through- 
out Christendom, to include twelve days, but the 
Welsh people not only make much of the twelve 
days, but they extend the peculiar festivities of the 
season far beyond those limits. Christmas has fair- 
ly begun in Wales a week or two before Christmas- 
day. The waits were patrolling the streets of Car- 
diff last year as early as December 5th, and Christ- 
mas festivals were held as early as December Iogth, 
at which Christmas-trees were displayed, and 
their boughs denuded of the toys, and trinkets, and 
lollipops, in which the juvenile heart delighteth. 
After Christmas-day the festival continues I know 
not just how long, but apparently for weeks. 

The characteristic diversions of the Christmas 
season are, in the main, alike in all Christian coun- 
tries. In Wales many curious old customs are re- 
tained which in other parts of Great Britain have 
disappeared, such as the mummers, the waits, carols, 
bell-ringings, etc. Not only do the bell-ringers of 
the several churches throughout the principality do 
their handsomest on their own particular bells,-but 
there are grand gatherings at special points of all 
the bell-ringers for leagues around, who vie with 
each other in showing what feats they can perform, 
how they can astonish you with their majors, bob- 
majors, and triple bob-majors, on the brazen clangers 
of the steeples. At Cowbridge last Christmas thirty- 
five ringers came together from Aberdare, Penarth, 
St. Fagans, Llantrisant, Llanblethian, and other still 
more unpronounceable places, and, after they had rung 
till the air above the town was black with flying 
clefs and quavers from the steeples, they all sat down 
to a jolly Christmas-dinner at the Bear. The bands 
of waits, or ‘‘ pipers of the watch,” who wake the 
echoes of the early morning with their carols, are 
heard in every Welsh town and village. In some 
towns there are several bands, and much good-na- 
tured rivalry. The universal love of music among 
the Welsh saves the waits from degenerating into 
the woe-begone creatures they are in some parts 
of England, where the custom has that poor degree 
of life which can be kept in it by shivering clusters 
of bawling beggars who cannot sing. Regularly or- 
ganized and trained choirs of Welshmen perambu- 
late the Cambrian country, chanting carols at Christ- 
mas-tide, and bands of musicians play who, in many 
cases, would not discredit the finest military orches- 
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tras. Carols are sung in both Welsh and English ; 
and, generally, the waits are popular. If their mu- 
sic is not good, they are not tolerated ; irate gentle- 
men attack them savagely, and drive them off. Not 
exactly that boot-jacks and empty bottles are thrown 
at them, but they are excoriated in ‘‘ letters to the 
editor,” in which strong language is hurled at them 
as intolerable nuisances, ambulatory disturbers of the 
nights’ quiet, and inflicters of suffering upon the 
innocent. But such cases are rare. The music is 
almost invariably good, and the effect of the soft 
strains of melodiously-warbled Welsh coming dream- 
ily to one’s ears through the darkness and distance 
on a winter morning is sweet and soothing to most 
ears. 

In one aspect the Welsh people may be spoken 
of as a people whose lives are passed in the indul- 
gence of their love for music and dancing. The air 
of Wales seems always full of music. In the Christ- 
mas season there is an unending succession of con- 
certs and of miscellaneous entertainments, of which 
music forms a part; while you cannot enter a tap- 
room where a few are gathered together, without the 
imminent probability that one or more will break 
forth in song. By this is not meant a general musi- 
cal howl, such as is apt to be evoked from a room full 
of men of any nationality when very much under 
the influence of the rosy god; but good set songs, 
with good Welsh or English words to them, executed 
with respect for their work by the vocalists, and 
listened to with a like respect by the rest of the com- 
pany. When an Englishman is drunk he is bellig- 
erent ; when a Frenchman is drunk he is amorous ; 
when an Italian is drunk he is loquacious ; when a 
Scotchman is drunk he is argumentative; when a 
German is drunk he is sleepy ; when an American is 
drunk he brags ; and when a Welshman is drunk he 
sings. Sometimes he dances; but he does not do 
himself credit as a dancer under these circumstances ; 
for when I speak of dancing I do not refer to those 
wooden paces and inflections which pass for dancing 
in society, whether in Europe or America, and which 
are little more than an amiable pretext for bringing 
in contact human elements which are slow to mix 
when planted in chairs about a room: I refer to the 
individual dancing of men who do not dance for the 
purpose of touching women’s hands, or indulging in 
small talk, but for the purpose of dancing ; and who 
apply themselves seriously and skillfully to their 
work—to wit, the scientific performance of the jig. 

I chanced to pass one evening, in the Christmas- 
time, at a country inn in a little Carmarthenshire 
village remote from railways. Certain wanderings 
through green lanes (and the lanes were still green, 
although it was cold, mid-winter weather) had brought 
me to the place at dusk, and, being weary, I had 
resolved to rest there for the night. Some local fes- 
tivity of the season had taken place during the day, 
which had drawn into the village an unusual number 
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of farmer-folk from the immediate neighborhood. Af- 
ter a simple dinner off a chop and a half-pint of cwrw 
da (good beer), I strolled into what they called the 
smoke-room, by way of distinguishing it from the tap- 
room adjoining. It wasa plain little room, with high- 
backed wooden settles against the wall; indeed, the 
backs reached nearly up to the ceiling, and gave an 
old-fashioned air of comfort to the room which no 
amount of gilding and mirrors could possibly im- 
part. Two or three farmers were sitting there drink- 
ing their beer and smoking their pipes, and toasting 
their trouserless shins before the blazing fire. Pres- 
ently a Welsh harper with his harp entered from 
out-doors, and, seating himself in a corner of the 
room, began to tune his instrument. The room 
quickly filled up with men and women, and the air 
was soon reeking with tobacco-smoke and music, 
No drinks but beer and “ pop” were indulged in by 
the company, save that some of the women drank 
tea ; but Bacchus never saw a more genial company. 
By my side sat a jovial, collier-looking man, with a 
shock of tousled hair, who presently struck up in a 
loud, clear barytone a ringing song, which the harp 
immediately took up and followed. It was evidently 
a song all present knew, for they listened to the 
singer with every manifestation of delight, and when 
the chorus arrived they joined in with a lusty roar, 
that made the windows rattle. The singer constant- 
ly leaned forward in his seat, swaying his body as he 
sung, and placed the palm of his huge right hand 
against and under the edge of the table before him 
with an awkward gesture, that seemed absolutely es- 
sential to his comfort—as if he were holding him- 
self down in his seat thus, in opposition to an in- 
stinctive disposition to rise and dance; and, instead 
of looking at the company, or at the ceiling, he 
looked at the table where he was holding to it. I 
complimented him on his singing when his song was 
done, which seemed to gratify him very much; he 
offered to sing the song over again, in English, if I 
would like; he could sing it in either language 
equally well, he said. But, before I could ask him 
to begin, some one else was singing—an English 
song this time—with words like these : 


** Thrice welcome, old Christmas, we greet thee again, 
With laughter and innocent mirth in thy train ; 
Let joy fill the heart, and shine on the brow, 
While we snatch a sweet kiss ’neath the mistletoe-bough— 
The mistletoe-bough, 
The mistletoe-bough, 
We will snatch a sweet kiss ’neath the mistletoe-bough.” 


This song, although it was warmly applauded, 
did not bring out the choral talent of the company 
to any great extent; it was evidently unfamiliar. 
But it was quite otherwise with another English 
song, or at least a song in the English language, 
sung by the lustiest farmer-lad I ever looked upon— 
a huge, red-faced, frank-looking boy of eighteen or 
twenty—with a rousing vigor that was really excit- 
ing. This was the chorus, first sung in solo by the 
farmer-lad : 

“* La-a-and of the Cymro, 
Dear land of moi fathurze, 
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Oi'll be treue—Oi’ll be treu-u-ue 
To—the—la-a-ahst !”’ 
And stentorian was the roar of the chorus, men and 
women together, with a heartiness and an emphasis 
which no words can possibly exaggerate. It was 
enough to make a man wish his grandfather had 
been a Welshman just to hear it. 

“You see thot shentleman, sur?” asked my col- 
lier neighbor, pointing to a youngish man near. 
“Well, sur, him and me be shildren o’ two sisters— 
iss, two sisters, sur. I be forty-two an’ he be thirty.” 

The youngish man thus indicated seemed to me 
a character somewhat out of keeping with his sur- 
roundings. I had already been noticing him as a 
type of Welshman not like the others who filled the 
room. He was a sternly respectable man in appear- 
ance, tall and slim, well-dressed, clean-shaven, wear- 
ing a tall hat, under which was a face full of grave 
refinement ; thin lips, firmly pressed together ; clear 
brown eyes ; and a manner which forcibly recalled 
to me a Sunday-school superintendent who flourished 
in my childhood, and who afterward became a Pres- 
byterian minister. He was a reticent and even a 
dignified person, was this young Welshman, grave in 
the extreme, never laughing or indulging in any of 
the boisterous displays of merriment peculiar to the 
scene of which he formed a part. A short time be- 
fore I had addressed him a question, fancying that I 
might find in him a more intelligent companion tham 
the others ; but he had made me no other response. 
than a grave nod of affirmation, and had immedi-. 
ately walked away, so that I had felt my familiarity: 
in a manner rebuked. The truth was, his mind was: 
preoccupied with,a certain weighty matter, whose 
results I was presently to witness. I now observed: 
that this man was engaged in a whispered conversa-- 
tion with the harper ; there was much putting of lips 
to ears, many nods of comprehension and acquies- 
cence ; and then he came to my barytone neighbor,, 
and took him aside into a corner. More whispering 
in ears, more nods, and then a silence fell upon the 
assembly, as the vocal collier took off his hat andi 
announced that Mr. Jones would dance a jig. 

““Who is Mr. Jones ?” thought I. 

The music struck up—a wild, lilting tune, full of 
Terpsichorean inspiration—and then, lo! my tall Sun- 
day-school superintendent handed his hat to the vo-- 
cal collier, and, jumping into the middle of the floor, 
began to dance like a madman. It was a strange 
sight. With a face whose grave earnestness relaxed 
no whit, with firmly compressed lips and a knitted 
brow, the serious superintendent shuffled and double- 
shuffled, and swung and teetered, and flailed the floor 
with his rattling soles, till the perspiration poured in 
rivulets down his solemn face. The company was 
greatly moved; enthusiastic ejaculations in Welsh 
and English were heard ; shouts of approbation and 
encouragement rose through the tobacco-smoke ; and 
still the serious person danced and danced, ending 
at last with a wonderful pigeon-wing, and taking his 
seat exhausted, amid a tremendous roar of applause. 

He had seated himself next me ; but my previous 
approaches had been so coldly received that I did 
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not venture to address him again. But he now 
turned to me, and said, as he gasped for breath: 

“Pon my word, I never tried it beyond two times 
or more in my life before histurday—never !” 

“ Are you tired?” I asked. 

‘‘Pw, no!” said he, wiping his face with a red 
handkerchief. Then, turning full upon me, he 
grasped my arm with a nervous clutch, and uttered, 
with the emphasis of a man upon his oath, ‘ Noa, 
in-DEED !” 

Scenes like this are common throughout Wales 
at the Christmas-time ; and they contrast strangely 
with the austerities of religious observance which 
are everywhere proceeding. But there is not so 
wide a chasm between the two as would exist in our 
country. The best church-members frequently do 
not deem a little jollity of this sort a hanging mat- 
ter, and the clergy of Wales are much less austere 
than with us. There are ministers who can do a 
double-shuffle themselves if the worst comes to the 
worst. A worthy pastor in Glamorganshire related 
to me, with a suspicious degree of relish, a story 
about two ministers who were once riding through a 
certain village of Wales on horseback. One was the 
Rey. Evan Harris, the other.a celebrated old preach- 
er named Shenkin Harry. And, as they rode on, 
Harris noticed his companion’s legs twitching curi- 
ously on his horse’s sides. 

“ Why, what ails your leg?” he asked. 

“Don’t you hear the harp,” was the reply, ‘‘in 
the public-house yonder? It makes my old toes 
crazy for a jig.” 

But the moral tone of Wales is certainly better, 
on the whole, than that of most countries—decided- 
ly better than that of Great Britain generally. There 
is, | know, a prevailing impression quite to the con- 
trary ; but it is utterly absurd. It is an impression 
which has grown, I imagine, out of English injustice 
to Welshmen in former times, allied to English igno- 
rance in those times concerning this people. Un- 
til within the last hundred years, English writers 
habitually wrote of Wales with contempt and even 
scurrility. One of the most indecent books I ever 
came across is an old work in the British Museum 
describing a tour in Wales, by an author who evi- 
dently had never set foot in the country, but who 
lampooned the people with % coarse and brutal hu- 
mor, from his garret in Fleet Street, which was no 
doubt considered “the thing” in his day. In Eng- 
lish comic songs we still hear that “ Taffy was a Welsh- 
man, Taffy was a thief.” At English horse-races, a 
Welsher is a man who disgraces honor, and is stoned 
off the course. These things and their like are sur- 
vivals of the old injustice and ignorance. No longer 
ago than the present year the assertion was made by 
a writer in the London Daily Telegraph that Wales 
and Scotland are the most immoral of her majesty’s 
dominions. Personal observation and the study of 
statistics quickly teach the inquirer of the superiority 
of Wales in moral tone over England—I mean more 
especially among the middle and lower classes, of 
course, for among the upper ten thousand the moral 
tone is much the same everywhere. There are more 
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teetotalers in little Wales than in all England; and, 
while it is doubtless true that the moderate use of 
light wines and light beer is not incompatible with 
the highest standards of virtue, it is nevertheless 
also true that, in countries where spirits and heavy 
beer are the only popular beverage among the poor, 
the statistics of teetotalism and of morality will hang 
together to anicety. It is beyond dispute that the 
amount of beer and spirits drunk in Great Britain 
is enormous—the drunkenness prodigious : some six 
hundred million dollars a year being thus swallowed, 
and some two hundred thousand cases of ‘‘ drunk 
and disorderly ” being brought before the magistrates 
of England and Wales together, forty thousand of 
whom are women. But the strange and painful 
spectacles which so astonish foreigners in the streets 
of all large English towns, especially of women, 
staggering along with tottering legs and idiotic gaze, 
are very seldom seen in Wales. In England they 
are common. 

The Welsh are more decent in their cups: this is 
itself something on the side of morality. The num- 
ber of gin-palaces in Wales is small. Beer-houses 
are numerous, especially in the large towns, where 
the native Welsh are less predominant than in small- 
er places ; but they are not so numerous as in Glas- 
gow or Manchester. There is a drinking-saloon for 
every tenth house in Glasgow, In no town of Wales 
where the Welsh people are in a majority would an 
average one-tenth as high as this be found. More 
often seen in Wales than elsewhere are empty jails 
and spotless criminal calendars, maiden assizes, and 
judges with white “kids ”’—for it is customary, when 
there are no cases for trial, for the sheriff to present 
the judge with a pair of white gloves. In some 
Welsh counties the number of jailers is habitually 
greater than the number of prisoners to be tried. If 
the state of crime is an index to the state of morals 
in a community, and this is not denied, facts like 
these speak volumes. And where but in Wales is 
there a class of working-men, on the collier plane of 
existence, among whom would have been probable a 
story like that of the entombed colliers in the Troe- 
drhiw mine last summer? Rough, grimy fellows, be- 
longing to a class which all over the world is cred- 
ited with the worst traits of the worst classes, these 
Welsh colliers sang psalms and hymns to cheer their 
loneliness at intervals during their ten days’ impris- 
onment in the bowels of the earth. The boy who 
was one of their number repeated some verses he 
was learning for recitation at a coming Sunday- 
school anniversary. Thomas Morgan’s party, find- 
ing themselves suddenly and mysteriously left on 
dry ground by the receding of the flood about them, 
knelt in the darkness, and burst forth singing, in 
Welsh, the hymn : 

** In the deep and mighty waters, 
No one there can hold my head 
But my only Saviour Jesus, 
Who was slaughtered in my stead.”” 

There is no pretense that these men were saints, 
Uncle Toms—they were just samples of their class 
in Wales. I have never been more thrilled by a 
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small thing than when I saw Isaac Pride step for- 
ward on the platform at Pontypridd last summer, at 
the distribution of prizes to the rescuers by Lon- 
don’s lord-mayor, and solemnly hold up before the 
audience his square pick. He was dirty and coal- 
begrimed, in his coarse mining-garments, but he 
stood up before a brilliant and aristocratic assem- 
blage—on a platform where behind him were gath- 
ered lords, Sir Knights, and members of Parliament— 
and raised his pick before his face as an old crusader 
might have raised his sword, in reverent symboli- 
zation of the cross. 

No one can live in Wales and not form the opin- 
ion that the Welsh are, in truth, an exceptionally 
moral people; and the nature of their public enter- 
tainments throughout the Christmas-time enforces 
this conclusion. Stendhal’s declaration that, in true 
Biblical countries, religion spoils one day out of sev- 
en, destroys the seventh part of possible happiness, 
would find strong illustration in Wales. It is not 
my purpose to argue whether the illustration would 
prove or disprove Stendhal’s assertion, though one 
might fairly ask whether religious people are not, 
perhaps, as happy in going to church on Sunday as 
irreligious people are in staying away. Christmas- 
day in Wales resembles Sunday much more closely 
than it does with usin America, The railways and 
omnibuses run only as on Sunday, i. e., very seldom ; 
there are no express-trains to whirl you up to Lon- 
don— only a crawling local train or two, for the 
accommodation of neighborhood folk. There are 
church services, not merely in the morning; you 
may go to church three times a day if you like at 
the cathedral. Bars and tap-rooms are closed as on 
Sundays—i. e., they are only permitted to be open 
from noon till half-past two, and from six till ten in 
the evening. The theatre and the circus are not 
allowed to open their doors day nor evening, and 
the lover of the drama, human or equine, cannot in- 
dulge his worldly passion. In short, that amount 
of toleration which is reluctantly given to the devil 
in’ Wales on ordinary days of the year is sternly 
withdrawn on Christmas-day. 

But let it not be supposed that there is any lack 
of amusement for people who are willing to be 
amused in a God-fearing manner. Although you 
cannot go to the theatre or the circus, you can have 
a wide liberty of choice among oratorios, concerts, 
examinations, exhibitions, eisteddfodau, and other 
odd diversions. Concerts especially thrive. The 
halls in which they are held are decorated with ever- 
greens, and the familiar custom is endowed with a 
new and special interest by the fact that in Wales it 
is associated with the ancient Druids, who inhabited 
this ground before England was, and who viewed 
the green twigs as the symbols of perennial life. 
Thus a peculiar poetic grace rests with a custom 
beautiful in itself, and capable in any land of being 
poetized by any one poetically inclined, but in Wales 
habitually and commonly associated with the Druids, 
whose ancient stone circles and altars are seen in 
many neighborhoods. <A Welsh concert, too, will 
not infrequently prove to be a far more impressive 
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thing than a mere entertainment furnished forth by 
hired singers and instrumentalists. It often hap- 
pens that the whole audience will break out in 
chorus, singing in a way to make the rafters hum. 
And fancy what such a chorus may chance to be 
when it is possible the audience may be numbered 
in thousands, and every man,{woman, and child of 
it able to sing! Some of the halls im which con- 
certs and etsteddfods are held are really enormous; 
the hall at Carnarvon will accommodate eight thou- 
sand people, In Aberdare, last Christmas, nearly four 
thousand persons paid for admission to hear the ora- 
torio of “Samson” in the old hall whence Caradoc’s 
famous musical squadron marched on London; and 
I was assured that nine-tenths of this vast audience 
were Welsh working-men, with their wives and sweet- 
hearts. And they could all sing, too, after a fash- 
ion. I was at a concert in Pontypridd, a few days 
later, where a Mr. Tom Williams sung to the harp 
the Welsh national anthem, “ Hen wlad fy nhadau ” 
(‘“My Ancient Fatherland”), and the whole audi- 
ence joiced in the chorus like one man. The author 
of the anthem, a venerable Welshman of Ponty- 
pridd, was at the concert, and sang with the rest, so 
my neighbor told me. He was a very enthusiastic 
person, by-the-way, my neighbor ; adry, sallow, dark- 
haired Cymro of fifty, who, in spite of my repeated 
assurances that I could not understand him, persist- 
ed in dropping into Welsh in a friendly way in his 
remarks tome. But he was so absorbed in his en- 
thusiasms that I suspect his remarks, while addressed 
ostensibly to me, partook largely of the nature of 
rhapsody, and were addressed to the gods, or his in- 
ner consciousness. He did not seem at all surprised 
when, as we parted, I ludicrously answered his 
** Nos da” with ‘‘ Bonsoir.” 

On Christmas-day many of those unique gather- 
ings called ezsteddfodau are held in different parts 
of the principality, when poetry, music, and essays, 
in Welsh and in English, are put forth by the strivers, 
in these Olympian games of intellect and culture, 
after the prizes which in Hellas would have given 
them crowns of olive-leaves instead of gold-coins of 
the realm. When Pindar and Sophocles handed in 
poems, and Herodotus competed among the essayists, 
and Phidias and Praxiteles among the cutters of 
stone, there was no Christmas, but there were ezs- 
teddfodau here in Wales; ay, and before that, for 
Herodotus has himself spoken of the British bards 
who held them. A smaller sort of e¢steddfod—the 
infant, so to speak, or bud of the full-grown, full- 
blown thing—also lifts its voice on the evening air 
of Christmas for our entertainment, if poetry, essay, 
song, and recitation, will entertain us. It is possible 
we may be too 4/asé, or our tastes too exotic, for all 
this. Then we have naught to do but go to our beds 
and dream of the coarser joys of boxing-night. 

But in the family circle, the rules which regulate 
the Sabbath in Wales—which are almost as repres- 
sive as those of bonnie Scotland, where, by-the-way, 
Christmas-day is scarcely observed at all—these stern 
rules are relaxed, and the aspect of the home is as 
bright as can be. The rooms are elaborately deco- 
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rated with flowers and evergreens, holly and ivy, 
ferns and rare plants. In Glamorganshire, and 
other of the southern counties looking on the sea, 
roses and hawthorn-sprays may be sometimes seen 
in full bloom out-of-doors at Christmas. The grass 
and leaves are green and plentiful in fields and gar- 
den-parks the whole year round. Indeed, so rare is 
a cold snap at Christmas that its arrival is looked 


‘upon quite in the light of a luxury; nothing so’ 


serves to intensify the happiness around the hearth- 
stone as the knowledge that the weather out-doors is 
bleak. People congratulate each other on it. ‘ Fine, 
seasonable weather,” they say, ruddy with satisfac- 
tion over the fact, parting their coat-tails before or 
holding out their hands to the flaming coal-fire which 
leaps and dances in the grate. 

The Welsh poor are really in clover at the Christ- 
mas-time. They are never neglected then, no mat- 
ter what their lot at other seasons. The out-door 
poor of every parish are visited with the baskets of 
benefaction in the hands of the well-to-do. A spe- 
cies of festivity, arbitrarily termed a ‘‘ tea and treat,” 
at which all poor people may come and sit down who 
will, is spread in Wesleyan chapels and like places. 
The Wesleyans do not adorn their places of worship 
with flowers and evergreens, but they spread these 
tables for the poor with most liberal hand. What- 
ever meats are left over, after all have eaten who 
will, are given in baskets to those who ask for them. 
There is no distinction made in the matter of reli- 
gion—enough that you are hungry ; it is the Christ- 
mas-day: eat and be filled. So, seven hundred people 
ate a Christmas-dinner—for such it was—at the Wes- 
leyan chapel near my home in Cardiff last Christmas. 
In the mining town of Merthyr Tydfil they give a 
Christmas-dinner to the poor, which is perhaps the 
best patronized in Wales. For seventeen years past, 
the rector of Merthyr tells me, they have never 
dined fewer than two thousand people at their 
Christmas-table. 

But nowhere are we more jolly than in the infirm- 
aries and the workhouses. You should’/but see us 
there! If Christmas is a merry day nowhere else in 
the wide world, be sure it will be merry ina Welsh 
workhouse. For then are our bare walls hung thick 
with the holly and the hawthorn, with cedar and 
with ivy, with ferns and with flowers, nor is the mis- 
tletoe forgotten in its appropriate place, handy to be 
kissed under. Wherever else that old custom of 
kissing under the mistletoe may have gone out—and 
I hear it is going out everywhere among quality-folk 
—it is not gone out among the Welsh poor, whether 
paupers or independents. And at one o’clock, in the 
poor-house, we sit down to the one luxurious feast 
of the year—our jolly Christmas-dinner—where there 
be soups of a savoriness to put an appetite under the 
ribs of death, and joints of a size and a fragrance to 
stir a fever in the blood of age, not to speak of steam- 
ing plum-puddings that would warm the cockles of 
a mummy’s heart, and good old ale that would soften 
the bosom of a Bashi-Bazouk. Then, after dinner, 
well—fun is no word for it! The pauper who plays 
the harp is installed in state, and the pauper who 


plays the fiddle is established by his side, and they 
are allowed to display their gifts ; and the afternoon 
and evening are passed in dancing and in singing 
songs and choruses. The pauper who writes poetry 
(are we not in the land of the bards ?) now comes out 
strong. His name, surprising to relate, is Jones ; 
and his lines, or some of them, are these, sung to the 
tune of ‘‘ The Banks of Dee:” 


‘© What joy in Wales when Christmas is comin’, 
Roast-beef and plum-puddin’ in plenty is there ; 
The girls are a-singin’ and old folks rejoicin’, 
For the guardi’ns have taken their burden o’ care ! 
Thousan’s o’ gold an’ silver in coffer, 
An’ copper’ ’out number there be in the land ; 
Lon’on she boasts o’ her banks an’ her money, 
Forgettin’ the poor that lives by the Strand. 


CHORUS, 


Oh! if every union, all through the kingdom, 

Would give such a welcome as Cardiff do give: 
Roast-beef an’ plum-puddin’, cake and tea for old women: 
Now we’re rejoicin’—sing *‘ God save the Queen!’”’ 


A little lame in the matter of sequence, but pauper- 
poetry is not to be viewed with the stern eyes of yr 
eisteddfod. What abundance reigns at one of these 


| pauper-dinners you may guess when I mention that 


for the dinner at Merthyr workhouse last Christmas 
were ‘provided four hundred pounds of beef, four 
hundred pounds of potatoes, eighteen plum-pud- 
dings, weighing over five hundred pounds, and so on, 
besides ale, tobacco, pipes, and snuff galore. Judg- 
ing only by our glimpse of it to-day, we should im- 
agine life in a Welsh workhouse to be anything but 
the gloomy existence one usually associates with such 
institutions. However, the life is no more popular 
here than in other parts of Great Britain and the 
United States ; where, as we know, men and women 
will generally go very close to starvation ere they will 
accept the workhouse shelter. Partly this is due to 
the hatred of discipline, the love of one’s freedom, 
but largely, also, it is due to a decent pride, a manly 
self-respect. ‘Though the workhouse may be fairly 
full at the Christmas season, in summer you will find 
it nearly empty of all except cripples and idiots. 
The British boxing-night is well known. It ex- 
ists in Wales, of course, but the truth is, the theatre- 
going class in Wales is extremely limited. The thea- 
tre fills no place at all in the life of the better classes. 
Society knows it not ; the vast majority of the reli- 
gionists taboo it; its regular patrons are the lower 
orders. There are, of course, individuals who form 
the exception to the rule, who, while belonging to 
society or to the church, still have a taste for this sort 
of amusement, and seek to gratify it occasionally. 
They are generally sorry they went, for the perform- 
ance is seldom good. It could hardly be expected 
to be good with the feeble support it receives from 
the public. There are but four towns in Wales which 
have any place they call a theatre—Cardiff, Swansea, 
Newport, and Brecon—all in South Wales, it will be 
noticed. North Wales has none, nor even a “‘ music- 
hall,” a place of entertainment like that which we 
call a “variety theatre” in America, except that 
drinking and smoking go on in the auditorium. 
Nevertheless, the Christmas pantomimes on boxing- 
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night (December 26th) are full of ingenious features, 
in which local peculiarities are often brought out ; 
and the theatres are packed on this night, if on no 
other of the year, to witness the delights of a piece 
with some such portentous name as “ Jack and Jill,” 
“‘ Harlequin Robin Hood,” “ The Pretty Prince,” 
“The Happy King and the Fairies of the Gold and 
Silver Dell.” A Christmas pantomime without a 
long name would be looked upon as just no panto- 
mime at all, And, correctly speaking, the British 
thing is zo¢ a pantomime at all, be its name what it 
may: for a pantomime, as we understand it in Amer- 
ica, and as it is understood in France, whence it 
came hither, is a play in dumb-show, of course. But 
the British diversion called a pantomime is, in fact, a 
burlesque, with songs, jigs, and doggerel dialogue 
throughout two-thirds of it, and a harlequinade of a 
sort so coarse that it is frankly termed a “spill and 
pelt,” for the closing third, in which the clown keeps 
up an incessant chattering. Of course, this is not 
pantomime, but English opinion would no doubt 
hold that a pantomime is anything an Englishman 
chooses to call such—for surely the English may be 
permitted to know their own language best? This 
logic has been so severely turned against our Ameri- 
canisms in speech, that I guess it is as fair to say a 
clever man is smart as that a noisy burlesque is a 
pantomime, There is a marked catering, in the dog- 
gerel of the first part, to the tastes of the working- 
classes. This is natural, as the house is filled with 
working-men and servants. They not only occupy 
the gallery and the pit—for the pit is an institution 
which still holds its own in Welsh theatres, precisely 
as it did fifty years ago—but they also fill the boxes 
and the dress-circle. As I have said, society never 
goes to the theatre in Wales, so that the dress-circle 
is rather a misnomer. Generally it is empty, or has 
a few young men about town lounging in it in lonely 
fashion. On boxing-night it is occupied by the low- 
er orders. The pit takes up the space which in Lon- 
don theatres is sacred to the orchestra-stalls—i. e., 
the best seats in the house. In London theatres 
there is a sort of pit, but it is behind the velvet field 
of the luxurious orchestra-stalls, at the back of the 
theatre, under the overhanging balcony, and almost 
in darkness, The Welsh pit is more primitive, and 
its presence is one great bar to the prosperity of the 
drama in Wales, where it will never flourish until 
this relic of a past age is moved back out of sight of 
the fastidious. 

But there are no fastidious here to-night. The 
audience is made up not merely of working men and 
women, but of the roughest sort of these—the sort 
who do not care so much for e¢steddfodau and ora- 
torios, concerts and lectures, as they do for a couplet 
from the bright-red lips of a stage fairy in pink tights 
and a yellow wig. 


‘* Times may be bad now, but I ’ope they will mend, 
And the year that’s to come prove the working-man’s friend!” 


utters the fairy, and then the wicked baron, Grum- 
blegriffin, asks for a sign of the same; whereupon 
the fairy waves her silver wand and discloses a scene 


of “ Landore as it ought to be”—nothing more nor 
less than a representation of Landore steel-works, 
with the ruddy light of the forge glowing through 
its windows, clouds of smoke rolling from its tall 
chimneys, and sounds of the clang of hammers and 
the rattle of machinery coming from behind scenes. 
What roars of enthusiasm greet this, at the hands 
of working-men who know that Landore works are 
closed on account of dull times, it were idle to tell. 

If society goes out at all on boxing-night in 
Wales, it goes to a full-dress concert, with artists of 
a high order, and all that delightful, dressy, floral, 
perfumed flutter which in London centres about the 
opera. A full-dress concert is indeed the highest 
public expression of the upper-ten’s existence that is 
seen in Christmas-time outside the churches. Usual- 
ly, it is on behalf of some charity, or military organi- 
zation, and is patronized quite as much on that ac- 
count as because of the merit of the performance— 
though among the artists may be some of the most 
celebrated in Europe—Santley, Sims Reeves, or the 
like. The lamented Titiens was long a special favorite 
in Wales. The centre of the hall was set apart as 
the “reserved full-dress circle” at such a concert I 
once attended in the little town of Cowbridge, The 
hall was a rustic assembly-room—the smallest of 
town-halls—a dozen single gas-jets served to light it ; 
but it was large enough for the town—the queer, 
quaint, little old town of Cowbridge—and the ‘‘ full- 
dress circle’ thereof contained aristocrats of the 
bluest blood, the most high-toned noses, the most 
delightful manners, who could trace their lineage 
straight back to William the Conqueror’s Norman 
knights. Save on some such occasion as this, the 
gentlefolk in Wales amuse themselves very little in 
the public eye. They have their fox-hunting, of 
course —an amusement which usually draws many 
spectators during the Christmas holidays to witness 
the meet. In Carmarthen they have an annual 
Christmas custom of leading the Maesgwynne hounds 
into the Guildhall Square, whence a run is made. 
But usually the gentry find their Christmas amuse- 
ments at home, and what grand and beautiful homes 
some of them are! The most magnificent banquet 
I ever attended was a private dinner in a certain 
Welsh castle that shall here be nameless; and I have 
not only some of the most elegant dinners of Lon- 
don and Paris to compare it with, but also a Chicago 
game-dinner of fifty dishes to which I once sat down ; 
and comparison can no further go. The Welsh din- 
ner distanced them all: it was an expression of the - 
limit of civilization in this direction—a dinner not 
merely provided by vast wealth, quite careless of 
cost, but adorned with luxurious piles of the rarest 
exotics grown in my host’s conservatory, and includ- 
ing pheasants shot on the estate, and great pine- 
apples, oranges, peaches, the most luscious grapes, 
fruit of the rarest perfection and in, profuse abun- 
dance, all reared in the hot-houses belonging to the 
castle, and served by men whose ancestors had been 
servants under the same roof. 

I have not dwelt on the church features of the 
Welsh Christmas, because they are mainly as at 
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home. It is true, there is in them more earnestness 
and enthusiasm ; the decorations of the established 
church edifices, and especially of the cathedrals, are 
more extensive, expensive, and elaborate ; and there 
are more frequent services, not only on Christmas- 
day, but throughout the season. It is a sight to be- 
hold, the preparations for and the work of decorating 
a vast pile of ecclesiastical buildings like Llandaff 
Cathedral—the huge quantities of evergreens and 
holly, flowers, cedars, etc., which are day by day 
accumulated by the ladies who have the business in 
charge ; and the slow, continual growth of forms of 
grace—arches, crosses, wreaths, festoons ; green cov- 
erings to font, altar, pulpit, choir-stalls, pillars, rere- 
dos, and rood-screen ; panels faced with scarlet cloth 
bearing sacred devices worked in evergreen ; the 
very window-sills glowing with banks of color—until 
all the wide spaces in chancel, nave, and transepts, 
are adorned. In some instances, apples and other 
hardy fruits are freely used in the decorations. With- 
in the past year or two the custom of having mid- 
night services and bell-ringings in the closing hours 
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of the old year has come in vogue; and an ancient 
Welsh carol called ‘‘ Mae’r flwyddyn yn marw ” 
(“The Old Year is dying”) has been revived : 


‘* The old year is dying fast, dying away, 
A dull, cloudy sunset has closed its last day ; 
The night-winds are sighing, the lastthour is fled ; 
The bells are all tolling—the old year is dead !” 


A custom prevailing in Pembrokeshire on New- 
Year’s-morning is quaint and interesting. As soon 
as it is light children of the peasantry hasten to pro- 
vide a small cup of pure spring-water, just from the 
well, and go about sprinkling the faces of those they 
meet, with the aid of a sprig of evergreen. At the 
same time they sing the following verses : 


‘* Here we bring new water from the well so clear, 
For to worship God with, this happy new year ; 
Sing levy dew, sing levy dew, the water and the wine, 
With seven bright gold wires, and bugles that do shine ; 
Sing reign of fair maid, with gold upon her toe ; 
Open you the west door and turn the old year go; 
Sing reign of fair maid, with gold upon her chin ; 
Open you the east door and let the new year in!” 





LOST ONv AN ICELAND MOOS 


I, 


THROUGH WASTE PLACES. 


EMOTE and barren as it is, Iceland has one 
rare merit—that of coinciding, to some extent 

at least, with one’s preconceived impressions of it: 
for, as a rule, traveling, like history, may be defined 
as the science which measures the extent to which 
two men can differ from each other, and both from 
the truth. To most men, the name of China con- 
jures up a phantasmagoria of tea, chopsticks, pigtails, 
ivory carvings, wholesale beheading, and a diet alter- 
nating between birds’-nest and fricasseed dog. That 
of India suggests a dim vision of gorgeous cities, all 
palaces and pagodas, through which glittering pro- 
cessions—consisting chiefly of white elephants mount- 
ed by rajahs peppered with diamonds—pass and re- 
pass all day long. That of Russia brings with it a 
confused jumble of snow, forests, wolves, boundless 
steppes, log-huts, sheepskin frocks, flogging to death, 
an omniscient police, a constant trotting off of inno- 
cent men to Siberia, and a passionate but abnormal 
love of eating candles ; while that of Orkney, Shet- 
land, or Faroe, conveys only a vague outline of 
“black crags and lashing waves,” in the foreground 
of which appears a fantastically-attired man, indulg- 
ing in an apparently aimless seesaw at the end of a 
rope, midway down a precipice of six hundred feet, 
with one eagle staring vacantly in his face in front, 
and another picking the buttons off his coat behind. 
But our first sight of Iceland, looming spectrally 
through a shroud of rising mist, fully bears out the 
impression of grim and lonely desolation which its 
name seems instinctively to call up. Not till three 
in the afternoon do the dark pyramids of the moun- 


tains begin to define themselves through the break- 
ing clouds, and the whole panorama arrays itself 
before us in all its rugged grandeur. But here, in- 
stead of the huge, rounded bluffs of Faroe, are 
sharp, serrated ridges, following each other all along 
the horizon like lashing waves; and upon their 
broad slopes the snow lies deep and wide, and the 
sea breaks at their feet in unresting spray ; the clouds 
roll off them like the smoke of a battle, and the 
leaden sky stoops sullenly over them from above 
—a picture of unmatched desolation. 

And as we approach the mouth of Bernfjord (our 
first halting-place, Reykjavik ! itself being the sec- 
ond) the universal dreariness of the landscape in- 
creases a hundred-fold. In the calmest and bright- 
est weather there is always something hard and 
stern about the far North; but when seen, as now, 
beneath the rolling clouds of a stormy evening, its 
grimness becomes overwhelming. Not a tree, not a 
shrub, to soften the bare, bleak sides of innumerable 
mountains, heaving up their rocky slopes against the 
cold, gray sky ; not a sheep nor a cow on the few 
patches of grass that linger in the clefts of this great 
sepulchre of Nature. The only living things in the 
dreary panorama are the seals which trail themselves 
heavily over the low, black reefs which guard the 
entrance of the fjord. Gray sky above, gray sea 
below; a vast, colorless desolation; an immense, 
crushing silence; a sense of remoteness from the 
living world—of being shut in by a region where 
man comes only as an intruder, venturing rashly 
under the destroying might of Nature’s tremendous 
inaction. Amid such surroundings, one can well 





1 The capital of the island. Its name means literally ‘t bay 
of smoke,” 
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understand the feeling which prompted the ancient 
Norsemen, whose whole life was one battle with the 
destructive forces of the iron region in which they 
lived, to choose as the symbols of their creed the 
flaming sword of Surtur, and the rock-rending ham- 
mer of Thor. 

Nor does the ‘‘town” of Djupavogd, when we 
at length come in sight of it, lessen one whit the 
prevailing sense of desolation. On the inner side 
of along, low, crescent-shaped promontory, which 
thrusts itself out to meet us, half a dozen tiny log- 
huts, with tarred walls and white window-frames, 
nestle under the lee of a huge black rock, looking 
themselves like detached fragments of it ; and the 
sight of this little outpost of human life in these tre- 
mendous solitudes, connected with the world of men 
only by a precarious post once in two months,’ makes 
our sense of utter isolation more overpowering than 
ever. 

And yet, perhaps, this little Rip Van Winkle of 
a settlement is not altogether to be pitied on ac- 
count of its seclusion; for many are the troubles 
which it thus escapes. No suicidal amateur-climb- 
ers to scale its precipices, no statisticians to note 
down the annual number of stockings knitted, and 
of fish caught ; no omniscient guide-book to devote 
half a page of its ‘“‘ valuable space” to abusing the 
population, and giving a wrong idea of the country ; 
no autocratic newspapers to teach their government 
how to rule, their church how to pray, their bull- 
dogs how to ‘‘tackle” imaginary dwarfs, and their 
grandmothers how to suck eggs. Like an oasis in 
the desert, the little colony and its people lie apart 
from the surrounding whirl of life, in a far-off sanc- 
tuary of repose. 


The next day is one continued down-pour of 
rain. Who does not know the accumulated miseries 
of a wet day at sea in an overcrowded steamer? 
You manfully resolve to stick to the deck, and stand 
like a heron in a pool, with your feet benumbed, and 
your hair plastered over your face, and the rain 
trickling down the back of your neck; while the 
sailors, safe in their tarpaulin-of-proof, scan you 
with a quiet, scientific contempt, evidently watching 
for the moment when you shall have had enough 
of it. You retreat at length to the cabin, and find it 
one museum of groans and misery, with some new 
and curious specimen of human suffering on every 
shelf, You look in vain for a place to sit down, or 
even to stand. At every turn you trip over a port- 
manteau, or bring your “‘ funny-bone” neatly against 
the corner of a table—or come flop, like an embod- 
ied nightmare, on the chest of some prostrate passen- 
ger, or are knocked down yourself by the rocket-like 
advent of a hasty steward. 

But all our troubles are forgotten when we are 
awakened by a blaze of cloudless sunlight (having 
slipped unconsciously during the hours of darkness 


1 This must be understood only of the summer months’; 
from November till March, the communication ceases alto- 
gether. 


past the dreary Westmann Isles!) to behold a long, 
low, black line of coast, with here and there a huge 
aiguille standing gauntly up against the bright morn- 
ing sky, very much as if some giant schoolboy, while 
doing his best to draw a straight line, had had his 
elbow jogged every now and then by some mis- 
chievous comrade, sending him up into constant zig- 
zags and sharp angles. Behind us, again, far out in 
the lonely sea, rises a huge, pillar-like mass of gray- 
ish-white, the very model—unromantic as it may 
sound—of an enormous Stilton cheese sticking up 
from the depths of the ocean! This is the famous 
“‘ Meal-sack,” the most inaccessible of the Fuglasker 
Isles, where generations of sea-birds have lived in 
peace, undisturbed by the hand of man; and all 
around it the sea lies smooth, and clear, and spar- 
kling, broken only by the distant jet of water spouted 
up by some frolicsome whale. And, far away upon 
the western sky, the Snaefells Jékull looms like a 
great, white inkstand—the mouth being formed by 
the depression of the crater, on the brink of which 
the traveler of the future will probably descry, in 
bold relief against the snowy surface, a tall obelisk 
of black obsidian, erected by the grateful Icelanders, 
and bearing a gilt-lettered inscription to the follow- 
ing effect : 

‘Erected in tribute to the heroism of M. Jules 
Verne’s illustrious friend, Professor Otto Lieden- 
brock, of Hamburg, who, with his nephew Axel and 
his guide Hans Bjelke, began from this point his 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth,? on the 2oth 
June, 1863.” 

But, despite the brightness and clearness of the 
morning, the landscape is still as desolate as ever. 
Here the coast rises into steep, craggy hills, flecked 
with snow, and broken ever and anon by wide, barren 
valleys; there it falls away into dreary flats, grim 
with lava-dust, beyond which the distant mountains 
loom out, blue and ghastly, over acres of dark bog, 
in ominous warning of what we may expect on our 
inland journey. Cape Reykjaness itself, crowned 
with the black, jagged turret of the Kerl Rock, is of 
a piece with all the rest ; and. the impression yields 
only when we find ourselves at last in the sheltered 
roadstead of Reykjavik, with its two little islets act- 
ing as breakwaters, and the great mountain-wall of 
Esja blotting the northwestern sky like a thunder- 
cloud ; while right in front of us, running like domi- 
noes over the only level ground in sight, lie the little 
timber shanties and mustard-cruet cathedral of the 
capital of Iceland. 

Reykjavik has been described so often and so 
well that a few words upon it will suffice here. A 
small plateau, bounded on two sides by sloping hills, 
while the remaining two are made up by the sea and 
a tiny lake; a street of log-huts running along the 
shore, with another drawn parallel to it a little far- 





1 This dismal archipelago is said by local tradition to have 
been originally peopled by two runaway Irish serfs, who had 
‘“ kilt’? their master—a curious proof of the antiquity of the 
practice of landlord-stalking ! 

2 As might be expected, a copy of this famous extravaganza 
holds a prominent place in ghe public library at Reykjavik, 
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ther back ; a few offshoots straggling up the sur- 
rounding hill-sides ; a hideous yellow church of 
plank as a centre-point, in the midst of a big, empty 
green ; a pervading atmosphere of tar and dried 
fish ; a knot of hay-bearded loafers at every corner, 
fraternizing with gangs of ill-kept ponies—such is 
our first impression of the quaint little metropolis, 
where the streets have neither lamps nor pavements, 
and the.houses neither knockers, bells, nor numbers ; 
where tailoring is done by women, and hair-dressing 
not done at all; where the honest burghers go to bed 
at ten o’clock, and such a new-fangled invention as 
an hotel has never been heard of. 

In consequence of this last characteristic, we are 
driven to take up our quarters in the town-hospital, 
two rooms of which—happily free from infection for 
the time being—are kindly placed at our disposal. I 
suggest the town-prison (a neat, white, three-storied 
building, entirely untenanted fro ¢em., on one of the 
surrounding hills) as an amendment ; but to this it is 
objected that, the jailer being absent on a holiday, 
there would be no one to wait upon us; so there is 
nothing for it but to remain where we are. 


Having bestowed what baggage we possess in the 
two little whitewashed dzcogues assigned to us, and 
made a hasty meal of smoked salmon and black pud- 
dings fried in sugar, we sally forth to watch the de- 
livery of the letters brought by our steamer—and a 
rare sight it is. The post-office is a queer little gray 
booth on one side of the cathedral-green, with a 
brightly-painted sign-board and letter-box, and a 
few paper-covered Danish books—including a trans- 
lation of Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi,” and another 
of the ubiquitous “ Robinson Crusoe ”’—ostentatious- 
ly displayed in its two tiny windows; and here, the 
moment the mail-bags are seen to go in, assembles 
such a gathering as any painter might love to copy. 

Several ruddy-cheeked boys, with a broad grin on 
their faces, as if sure of getting what they want; a 
thin, gray-haired man in spectacles, bending anxious- 
ty forward, as if doubtful what may be in store for 
him—perhaps longing for some news of an only son, 
who has gone forth from him to the great world be- 
yond the sea; two or three burly, yellow-haired trades- 


men, drumming impatiently on the counter to hasten | 


the clerks, who are quarrying into the miscellaneous 
heap of correspondence ; a stout, red-bearded, farm- 
er-like man—probably some up-country “ Bonder”’ 
—exchanging volleys of broad, native chaff with the 
jolly postmaster and his aides-de-camp, to whom he 
appears to be well known ;-a trim, bright-eyed lass, 
in the national head-dress—a coquettish little saucer- 
shaped cap, with a long, black tassel drooping over 
the cheek '—looking, half shyly, half eagerly, at the 
diminishing pile of letters, as if expecting a word of 
remembrance from some strapping “ Jan” or “ Olafr” 
who is now serving his time at Copenhagen ; the in- 
evitable English tourist, in a beer-stained suit of plaid, 
indignant at not being served before every one else ; 
a dear, old Catholic czré from the little chapel on 


1 The fadidr, or white, helmet-shaped coif, which one sees 
in all pictures of Icelandic women, worn only as a gala-dress. 


the hill, with his pale, gentle features framed in a 
border of snow-white hair; a dapper little French 
sailor, who touches his cap respectfully to the old 
man before diving into the press, and emerges again 
in a twinkling, lade with crumpled newspapers ; 
and a mixed multitude of— 


‘** Young lads and stooping elders, 
That wait to see the mail ; 
Matrons with lips that quiver, 

And maids with faces pale.”’ 


Meanwhile the perspiring officials, coming to the 
surface ever and anon, call out name after name, 
and put letter after letter into the eager hands out- 
stretched from the weltering mass behind the coun- 
ter ; and the postmaster’s little daughter, who, with 
her pretty pink frock, and her long, golden hair hang- 
ing over her shoulders, might pass for Alice in Won- 
derland, looks on from the farther corner with round, 
wondering blue eyes. 

And now, what next? We cannot well start at 
once for the interior, as we would fain do; for such 


a round as that which we intend to take—across - 


country to Eyrarbakki, thence up the Hvita to Hec- 
la itself, and home by way of the Geysers and the 
plain of Thingvellir'—is a matter that necessitates 
some preparation. Guides have to be selected, 
horses hired, provisions bought and packed ; and all 
this, according to the average speed with which busi- 
ness is transacted in Iceland, will probably occupy 
two days at least ; for even the splendid simplicity 
of the Icelander’s tariff—‘‘ charge a German twice 
as much as a native, and an Englishman or American 
twice as much as a German ”’—fails to simplify pro- 
portionately its translation into practice. 

But breathes there the man with soul so dead as 
to settle down contentedly, even for two days, into a 
zoophyte existence of three meals per diem, and a 
stroll round the lake or down to the landing-place, 
while there are miles of country on every side ready 
to be walked over? Never! As my friend Mr. Car- 
lyle has said, in one of his finest translations : 


‘“* Keep not standing, fixed and rooted— 
Briskly venture, briskly roam ; 

Head and hand, where’er thou foot it, 

And stout heart, are still at home!”’ 


If we can do nothing else, we can at least go and 
climb Mount Esja, which frowns defiantly against the 
sky on the farther side of Reykjavik Bay, fifteen 
miles off; and, when I suggest doing so, my com- 
panion, invalid as he is, valiantly announces his de- 
termination to go too, and, “‘if he can’t go the whole 
way, to go as far as he can.” 


ae 
THE DWELLER OF THE THRESHOLD. 


THERE are few things which carry one more 
thoroughly away from the flat, monotonous routine 
of nineteenth-century travel than .a day’s journey 


1 This is the true spelling of the famous open-air Parlia- 
ment, which most travelers erroneously write ‘* Thingvalla,”’ 
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through Iceland ; for in this remote region the past 
has held its ground against the present, and preserved 
to us, in actual being, all the details which we have 
hitherto known only from ancient, shadowy tradi- 
tions. It is with the land of the Vikings as with 
Syria or Central Asia, where every mile of travel is 
like the disinterment of a buried city. Still, through 
the glorious summer day that has no night, men ride 
over moor and fell, with all their baggage strapped 
on a pack-horse, just as the sturdy Bonders of East- 
firth and Westfirth ‘‘ busked them” for a ride to the 
national Parliament at Thingvellir nine hundred 
years ago. Still loom gauntly against the sky those 
black, jagged lava-ridges, whose gloomy recesses the 
weird fancy of the Northman peopled with cannibal 
Trolls, or with outlaws scarcely less ferocious. Still, on 
the bleak moorlands of the interior, the fogs and rain- 
squalls by which the sorcerers of olden time worked 
out their vengeance blot out the hoof-tracks and be- 
wilder the lonely traveler. We cross bridgeless riv- 
ers to-day by the same gravelly fords where the old 
Icelandic pastors heard, mingling with the champing 
of the fierce current over its grinding pebbles, the 
ghostly music of the Water-Nix, “ the being without 
a soul.” 

In a word, the life of this strange region, as it 
was a thousand years ago, is preserved to us as ina 
mould. Country and people appear to the traveler 
of to-day just as they appeared to Flosi and his con- 
federate murderers when they rode forth on that 
bright, fresh morning which ushered in the blackest 
deed of Northern story.t. On green meadow and 
rocky ridge the little turf-thatched chalets crop up 
like overgrown hillocks, unchanged since the days of 
Alfred ; and the bowl of s&yr (curds) with which we 
are regaled there is the same over the constant men- 
tion of which our childish lips have watered years 
ago in legends as old as the Heptarchy. Men kiss 
each other at meeting ; ponies swim across rivers in 
the wake of the ferry-boat ; women wear, at church 
and festival, the helmet-shaped cap which Thordisa 
and Hallgerda wore in the days of Charlemagne ; 
whole families sleep in one room, in box-beds fitted 
close to the wall—every detail, feature by feature, 
just as it has been described by men who died be- 
fore the Conquest. For here the far North has pre- 
served the type of a forgotten age as imperishably as 
its frost preserves the corpses of castaway seamen ; 
and the ninth century clasps hands with the nine- 
teenth upon ground which frost, and fire, and earth- 
quake, and pestilence, have snatched from the busy 
world forever. 

Somewhat after this fashion (if we were not too 
hungry to think of it) might my comrade and I 
moralize, when, about two in the afternoon, we 
crouch for shelter from a sudden squall of rain under 
the lee of a huge bowlder—such a one as might have 
befitted Sir Walter Scott’s Mucklestane Muir—on a 
wide expanse of bare hill-side, and assail our provi- 
sions with the appetite of men who have been on foot 
ever since sunrise. And, in truth, our morning’s 


1 See Dr. Dasent’s ‘' Saga of Burnt Njal,’’ vol. ii. 
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work might have given an appetite to the ‘‘ most no- 
torious evil “ver” that ever returned incurable from 
India, For six hours, we have been leaping from 
tussock to tussock across acres of dark-green bog, 
crashing over wide wastes of ridgy gravel, footing 
it gingerly along stepping-stones barely visible amid 
the froth of a swollen torrent, picking our way amid 
scattered masses of rock that lie strewed as on a 
battle-ground of giants, and more than once obliged 
to strip outright, and, with our clothes tied on our 
heads, to stem the black, foaming rush of one of 
the countless streams by which the whole country is 
intersected. 

And yet, after all, is not this the most enjoyable 
form of traveling, with all its troubles? Could the 
cramping of a stuffy cabin or an overcrowded railway- 
car give our muscles this elastic spring and our blood 
this buoyant lightness, which make the mere sense 
of “ving an enjoyment? Let foreigners laugh at it 
as they will, there is a pleasure, to men of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, even in “getting dirty, and wet, and 
tired, and starved, and all but killed, and calling the 
same ‘ taking exercise’’’—a pleasure which our great 
Cambridge poet (himself an athlete of no mean cal- 
ibre) might celebrate in verse of corresponding 
swing : 


‘* Over mountain, over moorland, scorning wind, and rain, 
and dirt, 
Nothing with me but a sandwich—nothing o# me but a shirt: 


‘“‘ There, methinks, would be enjoyment, more than in our 
morning calls, 
In the meerschaum, in the novel, in the roll of billiard-balls. 


‘t There the muscles, cramped no longer, shall have scope and 
breathing-space ; 
I will do my “ve miles hourly—that’s about a decent pace— 


‘‘ Trammeled not by cumbrous luggage, bearing naught but 
lines and hooks ; 
Not, like other tourists, ’wildered over Bradshaw’s mystic 
books.”” 


And now up and away again, over ridge after 
ridge of steep, crumbling turf, till, crowning the last 
rise, we look down into one of those charrfing little 
nooks of green meadow-land which half redeem the 
savage desolation of Iceland; and in its midst _ 
stands a tiny daer(farm-house) of the type which has 
survived here unchanged since Thangbrand preached 
on the Hill of Law. 

A low breastwork of turf all round the premises ; 
an approach between two earthen walls, admitting 
only one rider ata time; a little log-hut, thatched 
with turf, usually perched on the brow of a steep 
knoll, and with small, loop-hole windows : looking at 
all which details, one begins to understand the des- 
perate fights of the old Sagas—Gunnar’s prolonged 
defense of Hlithend alone against sixteen—the hold- 
ing of Grettir’s hut on the isle of Drangey by him- 
self and his boy-brother, two toa dozen—the diffi- 
culty with which Flosi’s overwhelming force disposed 
of Njal’s troublesome sons—and many other in- 
stances of the kind. 

At first sight, an Iceland farm-house looks like 
three or four dwellingg patched together, each com- 
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partment having a roof of its own; but, in reality, 
the proprietor inhabits only the middle shanty, the 
others being used as storehouses for provisions, har- 
ness, fuel, household goods, and what not. The 
various cells communicate with each other by low, 
dark catacombs, where the breaking of one’s nose 
or one’s shins is almost a matter of course. As a 
rule, the whole family (and in most cases the ser- 
vants likewise) sleep in one room, under huge feath- 
er quilts, in box-beds, such as one sees in many parts 
of Scotland. The interior is generally very dark, 
‘and anything but clean—a mixture of cellar and 
kitchen, with a strong dash of the stable—while the 
furniture consists chiefly of the beds above men- 
tioned, chairs and tables being articles de luxe. 

At this point my comrade—who, weak as he is 
from recent illness, has hitherto held his own most 
gallantly—shows such unequivocal symptoms of giv- 
ing way, that I put a peremptory veto upon his going 
any farther. 

‘““Vou know, old fellow, it’s better to turn back 
while you can than to knock up somewhere where 
there’s nobody to help you. Take what’s left of the 
prog, and get back to the town as sharp as you can; 
and tell the people that I'll be home some time to- 
morrow morning, if I don’t break my neck in the 
mean time.” 

So, like Christian and Pliable—and amid an 
equally formidable Slough of Despond—we part com- 
pany at last, and I am left to pursue my journey 
alone. 

But the first part of it, at least, is nearly over ; 
for now the dark mass of Mount Esja stands out 
clear and distinct, within easy reach of the spot 
where I stand. A few minutes’ brisk marching 
across the level greensward—a smart trot over the 
dreary waste of black sand, left bare by the ebbing 
tide which lies beyond it—and I stand at length at 
the foot of the famous mountain itself. 

Into the details of the climb I need not enter ; 
for one mountain ascent is very much like another, 
You start’with an ostentatiously jaunty step, and a 
general air of being able to scale Chimborazo or 
Dhawalagiri, but condescending to this little thing 
faute de mieux. After the lapse of an hour or so 
the jauntiness of your step is not quite so marked, 
and you find yourself singling out a rock every now 
and then as a landmark, to make the way appear 
shorter. Each in turn, as you single it out, seems to 
remove itself at once to double its former distance 
until you reach it, when it suddenly appears as if 
you had gone no distance at all. About half-way 
up you begin to conceive an absorbing interest in 
the scenery below, rendering it absolutely necessary 
for you to halt every two or three minutes, in order 
to turn round and look at it. And last of all comes 
a mood of gloomy and vindictive misanthropy, em- 
bracing by degrees yourself, your companions (if 
any), and the whole race of mankind. 

Through all these gradations do I pass succes- 
sively, long before reaching the top ; but, once fairly 
on the summit of the hugeggray cliff which forms 


the brow of the mountain, I find a view awaiting 
me which is a full compensation. 

Right under my feet lies, in all the glory of the 
setting sun, the charming little green valley which I 
crossed an hour ago; while countless torrents, their 
windings glittering among the dark ridges like a 
stream of fire, rush down through it into the wide, 
smooth estuary that ends their course. Eastward, 
the dreary wilderness of bog and moorland, over 
which we have been toiling all day, is melting fast 
into the darkening horizon. Far to the north rises 
a dark ring of pyramidal mountains, casting shadows 
of sombre purple upon the crimson sky; while, on 
the other side, the picture fades spectrally into a dim 
waste of lonely sea. 

But the risk of being overtaken by nightfall on a 
strange mountain is, as I know by sore experience, a 
thing not to be jested with; and it behooves me to 
make haste. An acrobatic series of leaps and slides, 
together with more than one good roll of several 
feet, brings me to the valley again ; and, crossing it 
at the best of my speed, I come out upon the waste 
moorland once more. 

But here, to my cost, I head in what I conceive 
to be the right direction without taking the trouble 
to examine my bearings ; and itis not till I find my- 
self entering a deep, gloomy gully, of which I have 
no previous recollection, that I have suspicions of 
my ‘organ of locality” having played me false for 
once. There is nothing for it but to “try back” a 
little, and attempt to make a “‘ bee-line” down to 
the sea; but I have barely marched twenty yards in 
that direction when I suddenly find myself plunging 
over ankles in a seemingly boundless hasty-pudding 
of rich, brown mud, every step in which sounds like 
the drawing of a cork. Then, for the first time, it 
begins to strike me that I am lost! 

Now, to lose one’s way, even in the civilized 
streets of London or New York, is not exactly the 
most agreeable thing in the world ; but to lose it at 
nightfall on a lonely moor, in north latitude 65°, 
after a hard day’s work, without food or covering, 
and in a country where you may often travel forty 
miles without seeing a human habitation, might make 
Democritus himself look serious. 

The first thing to be done, of course, is to get out 
of the bog; but this is no easy matter. Not till I 
am bemired from head to foot, and splashed through 
and through by the brown, gruelly water, do I at 
length come out upon a patch of firm, springy turf, 
sloping gently down to the border of a small lake. 

By this time it is close upon ten o’clock at night, 
but in this strange region, where the night brings no 
darkness with it, every stone along the water’s edge, 
every tuft of grass on the hill-side, are clear as at 
noon. But the light of this unnatural day is very 


weird and spectral—neither sunshine, moonlight, © 


nor twilight, but a strange, uncanny mixture of all 


three ; such a light as might well herald the appari- 


tion of the phantoms of northern mythology, with 
“the stars dim twinkling through their form, and 
their voice like the sound of a distant stream.” 

Just at present, however—with nothing to eat, 
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and no covering save a light water-proof cape—I have 
other and more prosaic things to think of than the 
‘**cloud-borne ghosts” manufactured in such amazing 
number by Mr. James Macpherson. To go forward 
at hap-hazard, tired as I am, would only make matters 
worse, and there is evidently no getting back. to 
Reykjavik to-night. The best thing to do is simply 
to stretch my mackintosh upon the ground, and my- 
self upon it, and test the truth of the shrewd French- 
man’s concise axiom, “Qui dort, dine” (he who 
sleeps, dines). 

I remember to have heard an old Pennsylvania 
farmer observe emphatically that, in his opinion, the 
unpardonable sin consisted in going to bed without 
one’s supper ; and, in my present circumstances, this 
daring flight of speculation comes back to me with 
a new and startling reality. It would be too much 
to assert that I do not, for one moment, repent of 
haying abandoned a// the provisions to my compan- 
ion ; but the thought has barely passed through my 
mind ere I am fast asleep. 


But my time of rest is a short one. After so 
many months in the scorching heat of the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, the raw chilliness of an Iceland 
moor at night is too violent a change not to make 
itself speedily felt. A little after midnight I awake, 
and go forward on my forlorn journey once more, 
cold and stiff in every limb, and feeling more empty 
inside than a ten hours’ abstinence ought to make 
any man feel who has often fasted four times as long 
without inconvenience. But it is now— 

“|... the solemn, silent hour 

When night and morning meet,” 
and when the forces alike of man and Nature seem 
to be at their lowest ebb. All is cold, leaden, un- 
earthly ; the great waste of moorland looks vaster 
and drearier than ever; the surrounding rocks as- 
sume strange and goblin forms; and, over earth and 
sky, a vast, desolate, tomb-like silence broods like a 
pail. 

And this grim scene speedily receives a new and 
unlooked-for accession of horror ; for now, keeping 
too far to the left, I find myself suddenly entangled 
in a gloomy labyrinth of jagged lava-ridges, black 
and dreary as an extinct planet—heaped with vol- 
canic cinders, rent every here and there by yawning 
chasms, and walled in on every side by vast masses 
of charred rock, piled in hideous disorder. In such 
a place might the Heaven-branded Cain have wan- 
dered in the restlessness of his misery, longing for 
one word of comfort, or the companionship of one 
living thing—but seeing only, turn whither he would, 
the black and utter desolation that reflected his own 
branded soul and blasted existence. 

Here I wander dismally (how long I cannot tell), 
climbing only to descend again, bruising myself 
upon the sharp rocks, slipping again and again into 
concealed clefts—my clothes and face grimed with 
lava-dust, and my hands bleeding from countless 
gashes—while, do what I will, I seem always to come 
round to the same point, like the ill-starred sailor 
who slipped his wooden leg into the hole of an iron 


turn-cock, and walked round and round all night, 
thinking he was going home. 

But at length my penance comes to anend. A 
kind of cairn of loose stones, piled upon one of 
the higher eminences, suddenly attracts my atten- 
tion. I scramble up to look at it, and behold from 
this vantage-ground a deep, narrow valley at some 
little distance, with a tiny lake in the midst of it, and, 
close to the water’s edge, something which looks un- 
commonly like a cottage ! 

It is true that in Iceland it is easy enough to 
mistake a green hillock for the turf-thatched cabin 
which so closely resembles it; but to me, after so 
many hours of wandering in this dismal region, mak- 
ing me feel as if I were the only man left living 
upon the earth, even the semblance of a human habi- 
tation is welcome ; and I at once set off toward it 
with what speed I can muster. 

A little nearer and there is no longer any doubt. 
It zs a cottage—and one which, judging by its un- 
usual size and neatness, as well as the trim little 
palisade which surrounds it, must be the abode of 
a man of some mark. He has undoubtedly chosen 
his ground well, in this quiet little hollow, with the 
smooth lake in front, and the green, sloping hills 
behind ; but the ozdside of the dwelling seems to be 
all that I am likely to see at present, for the door is 
fast shut, and the whole house as still as death. Let 
us see the time. 

Half-past three! 

Rather early for a morning call, even in Ice- 
land; and with the certainty of food and shelter be~ 
fore very long I can afford to be patient. So I coil 
myself up on the smooth stones in front of the door 
—a ‘‘ dweller on the threshold” in very truth, though in 
a different style from the agreeable offspring of Lord 
Lytton’s imagination—and a hungry-looking dog, 
after snuffing inquisitively around me, coils himself 
up at my side, and, thus sentineled, I go to sleep for 
the second time. 

The first thing that arouses me is the pressure 
of a heavy foot upon my prostrate body, and a sti- 
fled scream ; and I look up to find myself surveyed, 
with glances of mingled compassion and astonish- 
ment, by a couple of strapping lasses in striped pet- 
ticoats and tasseled caps—the group being com- 
pleted by a queer, little, old farming-man with a very 
red nose, dimly visible in the background. 

I raise myself with some difficulty, and essay to 
inform the trio, in what little Icelandic I possess, 
how I have come here, and what I want, but my tale 
is barely half told, when I suddenly find myself 
seized upon by all three at once, and carried, in a 
kind of triumphal procession, up the steep ladder- 
like stair—my wet clothes and boots whipped off in 
a trice by the vigorous hands of the young ladies, 
and myself thrust bodily into a kind of drawer full 
of blankets, which seems deliciously warm and com- 
fortable after my cheerless couch outside. Before I 
can recover from my surprise at this transmigration, 
a jorum of hot coffee is set before me, which one 
of the native beauties sweetens by biting a huge 
“chunk” off a lump-of sugar-candy, and dropping 
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it from her mouth into the cup; while at the same 
moment a hearty voice bids me welcome in broken 
German, and I become aware of the presence of my 
impromptu host, Mr. Benedikt Sveinsson, of Ellida- 
vatn. 

I pass over the further events of the morning— 
the substantial breakfast of fresh salmon and excel- 
lent coffee given me by my hospitable entertainer— 


his undisguised amusement at my account of my 
night-adventures—and his sending of me home on 
one of his own horses, with his son (a bright boy of 
twelve) by way of escort, Suffice it to say that I 
reached Reykjavik in safety a little before noon; 
and that, although I afterward had a pretty large 
experience of the Iceland moors, my first scrape of 
this kind was also my last. 





PAST AND: PRESEN T,, 


OR, ROMANCE VERSUS 


UG et WETS Rea 


AL DUET, 


HE (shutting his Frotssart with a slap). 


‘« Ou, for the days of olden time, 

When, true to knightly duty, 

The champion roved through every clime 
To win the smile of Beauty ! 

*Neath moonlit skies his midnight spent, 
In place of ballrooms choky, 

And through triumphal arches went, 
Instead of hoops at croquet!” 


SHE (smiling maliciously). 


“* Ha, ha! nice figure you'd have made 
Mid Syria’s heat and slaughter, 
Who growl at seventy in the shade, 
And long for seltzer-water ! 
I think I hear you mutter, then, 
While through the sand-heaps wading : 
‘ Well, let me once get home again, 
And deuce take all crusading !’” 


HE, 


“¢ You heartless thing ! but you have ne’er 

Perused, like me, their story— 

Who knew no task they would not dare, 
No pain when crowned with glory ; 

And, glowing o’er those pages, dear, 
I’ve wished, with heart o’erladen, 

I were a Spanish cavalier 
And you my chosen maiden !” 


SHE. 


‘* O Fred, you goose! I ne’er could bide 
Unseen behind a grating, 
Nor bear forever at my side 
A prim duenna waiting. 
And then this face you say you prize, 
Some horrid Moor might eye it, 
And whisk me off before your eyes—” 


HE (fiercely). 
‘¢ I'd like to see him try it!” 


SHE. 


‘¢ Then, too, in that stern age, you know, 
No opera, ball, nor fashion, 


No lovely sleighing in the snow, 
No novels filled with passion. 

In convent lone, or castle strong, 
It must have been diverting 

To stitch at tap’stry all day long, 
With ne’er a chance of flirting |” 


HE. 


‘* Of course, that’s ¢#e thing you require } 
But men had ¢4ez a chance, dear, 
To win their spurs through gore ahd mire 
In Palestine or France, dear : 
And when the stubborn fray was done, 
His lady crowned the winner, 
And—” 


SHE. 


‘* Pawned the spurs his strife had won, 
To buy their Sunday dinner !”’ 


HE (angrily). 


‘* Too bad, by Jove! of all I say 
‘You w7/7 make fun—” 


SHE, 


‘* Poor fellow ! 
He sees ex beau our fathers’ day, 
But ours in jaundiced yellow. 
Your knights, good sir (whose spurs of gold 
Were all the wealth they carried), 
Oft found their ‘ chosen maidens’ cold, 
And lived (or died) unmarried ! 


‘* But never mind, dear Fred ; for, though 
* I sometimes like to tease you, 

I’d never say a word, you know, 
That really could displease you ; 

And, though papa may fume and rage, 
And vow he’ll ne’er endure it, 

Just wait until I come of age, 
And then—” 


HE (ecstatically). 


‘« The ring and curate!” 
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‘** The wirdes that we clepen destanye 
Hath shapen hire that she moste nedes be 
Pitouse, sad, wise, ¢vewe as stele /”” 
LEGENDE OF GoopE Women. 


T was quite dark in the little court where Tommy 
Lipscomb and I had been idling since the close 
of school ; but in the broad colonnade that formed the 
imposing front of Haswell Institute, the dull glim- 
mer of the February twilight still lingered, and, from 
our hiding-place behind one of the columns, we could 
distinctly see a figure standing in the wide doorway. 
The face was screened beneath a shawl, drawn like 
a hood over the head ; but we knew that this could 
be none other than Blenda, the master’s daughter, 
who stood there peering so intently out upon the 
long walk, now half lost in the gloom of the cedars ; 
we were sure that this was Blenda, even before we 
heard her unmistakable voice, calling softly but anx- 
iously : 

“Lennox! Are you there, Lennox?” 

At the sound of that voice, which none of us ever 
hesitated to obey, Cyril Lennox, a tall and hand- 
some youth, came silently out of the shadows toward 
the steps ; and Blenda, advancing to meet him, said, 
gravely, as she laid her firm, white hand upon his 
arm : 

“Let me walk with you ; I have something to say 
to you about Old Slow.” 

Then the two went down the walk together, and 
disappeared under the cedars. 

Tom and I shrank farther within the shelter of 
the columns, and stared at each other in the dusk 
questioningly, as well we might ; for had we not just 
seen and heard something of a strange, perplexing 
interview between the master’s daughter and him 
whom we all called Old Slow? Not half an hour 
had passed since we, while loitering in the little 
court, had accidentally tossed our ball into the pas- 
sage leading to Dr. Haswell’s study. This passage 
was forbidden ground ; but, knowing that the formi- 
dable doctor twas absent, we dared to rescue our 
property. We entered stealthily, for there was ter- 
ror in the very haunts of our stern preceptor, secured 
our ball, and were cautiously retreating, when the 
sound of voices in the study suddenly arrested our 
flight. A light was shining through the half-open 
door, and we saw Blenda in her father’s great leath- 
ern chair, pale and motionless, while near her stood 
Old Slow, in evident distress and trouble. 

‘* You know all now,” he was saying; “and I do 
think that I ought to go.” . 

“Yes, I think you ought to go,” Blenda answered, 
turning her face away. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Old Slow said: 

“‘T do not like the, appearance of deserting my 
post while your father is absent.” 

“That should not trouble you,” Blenda replied, 
in her kindest tones. ‘“ My father will not return for 
some days, and it might then be too late. Trust me; 
I can manage everything.” 


“Thank you,” Old Slow said, simply, but with 
fervor, as he limped out by the other door. 

Blenda had risen ; but when he disappeared she 
sank back upon the chair, gazing vacantly at the un- 
defined shadows on the wall, and slowly wringing her 
hands as they lay in her lap. 

Tom and I were little fellows, much given to 
shirking our tasks, and to straying beyond bounds 
without restraint of conscience; but we had tender 
hearts, and we loved Blenda rather more than we 
loved our sisters in those days, and we loved Old 
Slow only less than we loved Blenda. Young as we 
were, we understood the signs of trouble. We were 
afraid, though we could not define wherefore, and we 
ran out and hid behind one of the columns of the piaz- 
za, where we forgot our next day’s tasks in surmising 
what could be the meaning of the words we had just 
overheard. Could it be true, as that new boy, Dick 
Hoxey, had hinted, that Blenda was “ making a fool 
of Old Slow?” No! Perish the thought! None 
but a new boy would have ventured such a supposi- 
tion. It was not possible to doubt her who taught 
us our catechism Sunday after Sunday, admonishing 
us so faithfully that we fancied, as we idly noted the 
play of colored light upon the font and pulpit, that 
the great, white angel in the chancel-window waved 
its wings and smiled upon her. 

Our master’s daughter may not have been beauti- 
ful, judged by the canons of a strictly critical taste ; 
but we did not criticise, we only loved her, for she 
had “‘a face like a benediction,” and a heart that had 
“learned to glow for others’ good, to melt at others’ 
woe.” In that great, crowded school she was the 
only softening influence brought to bear upon us. 
Her father was a selfish and pompous giant, whom 
we detested ; her mother an invalid, whom we never 
saw ; but Blenda lived among us, petted and trained 
us, and strove faithfully to guard us from evil. She 
had been carefully educated, and, although teaching 
was not her regular occupation, she often assisted in 
the school-room, stimulating the older boys to ever- 
fresh exertions, and encouraging the younger ones in 
their perplexities with a firm yet ever-gentle dignity. 
Her capacious apron-pockets were always filled with 
dainties which she dispensed with that strict impar- 
tiality boys know how to appreciate ; and her mem- 
ory was stored with an inexhaustible stock of good 
old songs that she was never weary of singing for 
our pleasure. What though I now remember—e¢ 
me mee memoria pudet—that she sang with a nasal 
quality of tone obnoxious to the cultivated ear: has 
ever voice so charmed me since with the quaint, pa- 
thetic cadences of ‘‘ Barbara Allen,” or so thrilled 
me with the wild, indomitable spirit of “‘McGregor’s 
Gathering ?” 

She was about twenty years old when I fell in 
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love with her. I remember well the first time I saw 
her. I was a new-comer, and very homesick. Jam- 
ieson, the junior assistant, had no patience with my 
tears and my dullness, and, when I failed for the 
third time in the declension of “ vespublica,” he threw 
the grammar at my head, and angrily bade me go to 
Miss Haswell. Now, I had never yet seen Miss Has- 
well, and, hearing her name shouted so furiously, 
I not unnaturally fancied that she must be a very 
formidable person, and I crept with a quaking heart 
up-stairs to her room. 

The door was open, and she was standing by the 
window, reading. She wore a pink dress, and a rib- 
bon of the same bright hue was knotted in her dark 
hair. She looked up as I stepped upon the thresh- 
old, and, with a smile that assured me at once of 
sympathy, said : 

“Well, my little fellow, what is the trouble?” 

As I stammered, and blushed, and hung my head, 
she presently asked, to my great surprise and relief : 

“Don’t you hate Latin grammar?” 

The answer to this unexpected question came 
promptly and emphatically : 

‘‘ Indeed, ma’am, I do!” 

“Then let us away with it!” she cried, gayly, 
sweeping the obnoxious volume from my hand, ‘‘It 
is so much pleasanter to eat cherries!’’ Then push- 
ing me gently toward a table on which was a plate 
heaped with that delicious fruit, she bade me help 
myself, saying kindly: ‘‘ Eat, child; they were put 
there for you. I have been expecting you, as I told 
Jamieson to send you up to me.” 

She did not lecture me; she encouraged me to 
talk about home instead, listening the while with 
unaffected interest ; and having thus won my confi- 
dence, she told me that she claimed all the little boys 
for her own. She then exacted a solemn promise 
that I would never neglect to say my prayers, never 
tell a lie, never utter an oath, never strike a boy 
weaker than myself, and never fail to apply to her in 
every difficulty. This compact made, I returned to 
my studies, secure that she would be my comfort and 
support, whatever might befall. 

But all this was long ago; and, though her kind- 
nesses were manifold, I had almost forgotten her, 
when, as I was sauntering, last week, through the 
suburbs of a Western town, I heard a little child, 
with her arms full of roses, say to a young girl lean- 
ing over a garden-gate : 

“These are for you, A/tss Blenda Schannor !” 

The names were most appropriately linked, for 
to remember Blenda was to remember also Francis 
Schannor, the lame tutor. We called him Old Slow, 
for in Haswell Institute no teacher was without his 
distinctive sodriguet. Old Slow’s immediate prede- 
cessor was Nicholls, familiarly styled G77f, for reasons 
that need not be specified. Bitterly did we com- 
plain of him to Blenda; but she, while secretly ex- 
erting her influence to have our tyrant deposed, still 
exhorted us to respect and patient obedience; and 
under her guidance we were actually growing re- 
signed to our fate, when, one morning before pray- 
ers, she rushed into the school-room, tossed up a 


copy-book in playful conformity to our customs, and 
cried : 

“Hurrah, boys! for Grip is gone!” 
she called him “ Grip” before. 

We shouted a joyful pzean, and instantly proposed 
to chair our liberator ; but to this she wisely object- 
ed that she weighed a hundred and forty pounds. 

During the peaceful interregnum that ensued, 
Dr. Haswell himself, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
read prayers, ove rotundo, and extolled the departed 
Nicholls every day over the Greek grammar. Blen- 
da took charge of our department, and many an 
envious glance did Jamieson cast toward us, for he 
had long loved the master’s daughter. (Perhaps it 
was the state of his affections that inspired him to 
make night hideous with the sorrows of his flute; a 
practice by which he gained nothing but the eupho- 
nious title of “ Pipes.”) 

This golden age, however, came at last to an 
end. One memorable day, immediately after pray- 
ers, Dr. Haswell informed us, in one of his set 
speeches, that he had secured the services of ‘“a mas- 
terly scholar and thorough gentleman” whom he 
would introduce to us forthwith. 

Although this announcement was not altogether 
unexpected, our hearts sunk within us, in anticipa- 
tion of another reign of terror, in spite of the reas- 
surance we read in Blenda’s kind eyes. 

After a delay that to our impatience seemed in- 
terminable, the double-doors, swinging slowly open, 
revealed a ludicrous contrast: first appeared the 
rotund Dr. Haswell, gorgeous in his dressing-gown, 
with head erect and chest expanded, shaking the 
room at every step ; behind him, a shrinking figure, 
clad in a threadbare suit that hung upon his angular 
frame like clothes upon a rack, limped shyly along, 
turning nervously from our questioning glances, as 
he trod, with the air of a martyr marching to the 
stake. 

By the time the poor fellow had reached the 
teacher’s desk, a dozen pencils were busy portraying 
his lantern visage, his downcast eyes, his scattered 


Never had 


locks, his rusty coat—salient points, all, for ruthless, . 


schoolboy art. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Haswell introduced Mr. FRAN- 
CIS SCHANNOR in terms that made the shy victim of 
his oratory writhe. The worthy master probably 
thought that we were taking notes, for, waxing elo- 
quent, he began to urge us to diligence and the prac- 
tice of virtue; and even made a pretense of tears 
as he closed his harangue, in orthodox fashion, with 
what we boys irreverently termed “ hacking the cher- 
ry-tree.” In those days the edge had not worn off 
the immortal hatchet. 

Before the doctor’s “ oration” was over, 4 num- 
ber of sketches, all more or less graphic, were ac- 
complished. We knew, however, that no one could 
compete with Cyril Lennox in the art of drawing, 
and alleyes were bent eagerly toward that handsome 
youth, who sat in one of the high desks, his chin 
resting upon his left hand, while his right hand plied 
a pencil with rapid and vigorous strokes. But we 
never saw that sketch. Bienda, whose quick glance 
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and ready sympathy nothing escaped, had reached 
Cyril’s seat before the classes were called, and cover- 
ing the drawing with her hand, said, with all the se- 
verity possible to her benignant countenance : 

“For shame, Lennox! How can you lend your 
pencil to such work as this? Can you see no deeper 
than his rusty suit?” 

This was enough for Lennox: he tore the sketch 
to bits, and from that hour gave his generous sympa- 
thies to the new tutor. 

It was evident that this was Schannor’s first ex- 
perience in teaching. His awkwardness and embar- 
rassment during that first day were distressing. He 
dropped books, overturned inkstands, and no doubt 
would have upset the desk, had it not been screwed 
to the floor. In a few days, however, his embar- 
rassment wore off, and we then discovered that he 
possessed a rare power of investing the past with a 
wonderful reality. Whatever dry bones his genius 
breathed upon, kindled into life. Often, while he 
discoursed to us over the pages of Homer or Virgil, 
Blenda would steal into the room to listen, with won- 
der and delight glowing in her eyes. But Jamieson, 
for whom no hexameter ever written contained any- 
thing more than soulless dactyls and spondees, was 
lost in amazement at what he was pleased to call 
‘* the profitless babble” of this man, whose dull, de- 
jected looks gave no hint of the fire that burned 
within him, Old Slow—for he could not escape the 
nickname bestowed, however, rather in affectionate 
pity than derision—soon opened in our dog-eared 
text-books a source of genuine pleasure, and we be- 
gan to find an attraction in study that hitherto we had 
never known. 

But, while he brought us thus face to face with 
the past, he himself remained a mystery. Of his 
own affairs he never spoke ; and when not engaged 
with the classes he generally sat alone, sad and silent. 
He never went beyond the school-bounds, except on 
Sundays, when it was his duty to marshal us to the 
little church just outside the institute gates. One 
thing we soon remarked: he was always expecting 
letters with a restless eagerness painful to witness ; 
yet none ever came for him, which continually re- 
peated disappointment excited our sympathies keen- 
ly, and led us to bestow many a kindly token upon 
our lonely tutor. 

It pleased us not a little to find that Blenda, too, 
regarded him with compassion. When the shyness 
of their first acquaintance was overcome, she began 
to lavish upon him, as upon the boys, those little 
motherly attentions that came so naturally from her. 
Her own position was an isolated one. Unlike most 
girls, she had no girlish companions. Visitors she 
had, indeed, young ladies who came at long inter- 
vals, in fashionable attire, to pay formal calls, which 
Blenda in like manner returned ; but no girl ever 
brought her fancy-work to pass a social morning in 
the pretty room, with its pink toilet-table, and the 
pots of bright asters cn the window-ledge. I doubt, 
indeed, whether our master’s daughter would have 
found such company congenial. She wasa fine schol- 
ar, but she had no talent for fancy-work. Therefore, 
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perhaps, because of her quiet and isolated life, Blen- 
da’s heart warmed toward our forlorn Old Slow, so 
that he, by insensible degrees, thawed under her 
genial influence ; and, before Old Slow had been 
with us a year, we boys had learned to love him, as 
I have said, only less than we loved Blenda. 

The morning after the interview that took place 
in the study, Tom and I found on the play-ground 
a torn envelope, inscribed with startling distinctness, 
“Mr. FRANCIS SCHANNOR.” At last, then, the let- 
ter had come that poor Old Slow had been so long 
expecting. Eager to learn what tidings it had brought, 
we hastened to Lennox. We told him of the scene 
in the study which we had witnessed, and implored 
him to explain the mystery in which Blenda and Old 
Slow were involved. But Lennox was very stiff with 
us ; instead of calming our anxiety by a full expla- 
nation, he read us a sharp lecture on inquisitiveness, 
and threatened us with Blenda’s displeasure if we 
did not hold our tongues and restrain our curiosity. 

Jamieson read prayers that morning with an omi- 
nous frown ; and before dismissing us to our classes 
he stated, with severe brevity, that in the sudden and 
unaccountable absence of his colleague, meaning Old 
Slow, Mr. Lennox had generously offered to assist 
him in the labors of the school-room, adding that he 
hoped Mr. Lennox might not be long under the ne- 
cessity of submitting to such a tax, but that he could 
not answer for the movements of so erratic a person 
as Mr. Schannor. At this we saw that Blenda’s 
cheeks flushed hotly, and we marked afterward that 
she stopped Jamieson in the hall. 

‘¢ Mr. Schannor’s absence is sudden, but it is not 
unaccountable, sir,” she said, indignantly ; “ though 
you are ignorant of the cause.” 

‘“‘Vour father will be displeased, Miss Blenda— 
you will see, you will see,” returned Jamieson, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I know his sentiments. I have not 
served him these seven years in vain.” 

A giggle, that not even Blenda’s presence could 
restrain, passed round the hall; but, for her sweet 
sake, we spared him the well-won appellation of 
‘* Jacob.” 

But now a change came over Blenda. Her cheeks 
grew pale and her eyes dull. Hier elasticity of spirit 
and her hitherto unfailing gentleness forsook her: 
she was quickly wearied, and she started at the 
slightest sound, She no longer found amusement in 
watching our sports, but walked in solitary restless- 
ness under the cedars that shaded the long avenue. 
Evidently some vexation preyed upon her spirits ; 
but, unlike other girls, she did not seek relief by con- 
fiding her anxiety to her one intimate friend. For, 
though Blenda had no companionship with the girls 
of her own age, she had, we knew, one friend. We 
did not know her name, but we called her Miss Gray, 
from the color of the dress she wore. We had seen 
her several times riding in a handsome carriage ; and 
once, on a rainy Sunday, we met her face to face in 
the little church by the institute gates. She was not 
at all like Blenda: she was older, a small, thin, faded 
creature, very shy and timid. Her large and hand- 
some house was near the school, and Blenda had 


been in the habit of going there every day or two; 
but now she staid away; whatever it was that vexed 
her soul, she kept her own counsel. 

Old Slow had been absent rather longer than a 
fortnight when Dr. Haswell returned, in no amiable 
frame of mind. He made nosecret of his indignation 
at Schannor’s departure, expressing his sentiments in 
terms that filled Jamieson with exultation. Nor did 
he spare his daughter. I was studying my Herodo- 
tus under Blenda’s guidance one evening in the lit- 
tle back-parlor, when the doctor burst rudely in, a 
newspaper in one hand, his spectacles in the other, 
and wrath in his eyes. 

“Will you look at this?” he vociferated, uncon- 
scious of my presence. ‘‘ This is what that vagabond 
Schannor brings upon Haswell Institute, my insti- 
tute, the very best educational establishment in the 
country! Just read, will you?” he continued, thrust- 
ing the newspaper into Blenda’s hands, and pointing to 
a paragraph which I could see was printed in capitals. 
‘Just read that: ‘ HASWELL INSTITUTE ON THE 
DECLINE — LAMENTABLE LAXITY OF DISCIPLINE — 
ABSENCE OF TEACHERS—GIRL-PROFESSORS !’—that 
is you, Blenda—yes, you, you ; do you hear? And 
you may thank your paragon, Schannor, for that.” 

Blenda, with a stupefied air, took the paper, 
while he paused for breath. 

‘‘ And, as though that were not enough,” pur- 
sued the angry man, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, and drawing thence a number of letters, 
“‘here’s more of the same sort. Read that, and 
that, and THAT! A pretty state of things, to be 
told, at my time of life, after twenty-two years of 
eminently successful teaching, that my school is go- 
ing to decay! Anonymous letters, threatening ex- 
posure! And what is all this stuff?” he cried, with 
fresh vehemence, snatching suddenly at one of the 
letters. “All this about ‘works that are never used 
tn schools—Dante, Tasso, and Spenser supplanting 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace’—what does that mean, 
ene? 

“T suppose,” answered Blenda, without raising 
her eyes from the big yarn-sock she was darning, 
“that the writer refers to the fact that Mr. Schannor 
has sometimes read those authors to the boys.” 

“The deuce he has! And what business, I should 
like to know, had he to introduce his new-fangled 
notions here? Give me aman like Jamieson. You 
never find 4zs wheels running out of the beaten 
track.” 

‘No, sir,” Blenda made answer, demurely. 

“Ah, there is a model teacher! Seven years has 
he been with me, and you never knew him to seek 
an excuse for leaving.” 

Blenda smiled, for of course she knew the secret 
of Jamieson’s persistency ; but, as she bent over the 
letters to hide her face, the smile suddenly vanished, 
and a startled exclamation escaped her. 

“This is—this can be—” 

“Ah!” cried her father, ‘‘it alarms you at last— 
does it? I hope that you will now conquer your 


foolish prepossessions in favor of that Schannor and 
his vagaries,” 


pect,” answered Blenda, coldly. 
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At this Blenda seemed suddenly to remember my 
presence. She rose, and, telling me that I must go 
to Jamieson for assistance, led me out into the hall. 
She left me at the door of a little recitation-room, 
where her tuneful lover was striving to express ‘‘ all 
those endearing young charms” upon his agonizing 
flute. Here, as I stood hesitating, I saw Blenda stop 
half-way down the gloomy hall, and clasp her hands 
with a gesture of despair. 

“‘Oh, me!” she cried, faintly, “‘ what shall I do 
—what shall I do?” 

Miserable at sight of her distress, I darted pre- 
cipitately into the recitation-room, where Jamieson 
greeted me with a scowl, and demanded my errand. 
When he learned that Icame by Blenda’s command, 
his brows relaxed slightly, but he accorded me no 
further notice. Turning immediately to his music- 
desk, he consigned me to oblivion. 

Thus abandoned, as it were, in vain did I strive 
to fix my attention. Dazzled by the flare of the 
lamp-light upon the mystifying page, and stupefied 
by the monotonous gurgle of Jamieson’s tuneless 
flute, I strayed insensibly from the wearisome shores 
of Hellas, and arrived suddenly in that enchanted 
island so dear to the fancy of every boy. But, just 
as I was staring in delight at Crusoe’s goats feeding 
among the rocks, and his parrot perched upon the 
familiar bough, “‘ The Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls” grew abruptly silent, and I heard a voice say- 
ing— 

‘* You have acted a despicable part. 
forgive you—never !” 

I thought that Friday had slain the parrot, or up- 
set Robinson’s canoe, and up I started, opening my 
bewildered eyes upon Jamieson, who was gazing in 
terrified dismay at the very letters I had seen Dr. 
Haswell show his daughter in the little back-parlor, 
and before him stood Blenda, erect and scornful. 

‘‘ Miss Blenda — Miss Blenda!” gasped the 
wretched bungler, ‘‘does Dr. Haswell—does your 
father know—does he suspect ?” 

“He does not know. He does not even sus- 
‘* Neither am I so 
base as to betray you. But, fortunately, I have in- 
fluence enough with my father to prevent the wrong 
you would have done a worthy man. Go; rejoice 
that you fell into merciful hands.” 

Then Jamieson went upon his knees, and, catch- 
ing Blenda’s dress in his clumsy grasp, confessed his 
love with all the jealous rage that consumed him. 

Blenda turned indignantly away. 

“‘T have had enough of this for the last three 
years,” said she. ‘‘ You will make me despise you. 
Let go my dress, Mr. Jamieson.” 

‘‘ Ah, Blenda! Ah, call me Bartholomew !” he 
entreated, lugubriously. 

‘For shame, sir! Get up!” cried Blenda, flush- 
ing crimson. ‘‘ Do you not see that the child there 
is wide awake?” . 

The discomfited suitor scrambled to his feet, and 
turned his wrathful eyes upon me, sitting very wide 
awake, indeed, and keenly alive to the interesting 
scene ; but in his awkwardness he overturned the 
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music-desk, the lamp fell with a crash, and Blenda 
escaped inthe dark. But not I; the infuriated lover, 
seizing me by the collar, shouted in my astounded 
ears : 

“You young devil, I'll teach you to play Paul 
Pry! I'll break every bone in your body !” 

There in the dark he fell upon me with a fury 
that promised to make good his threat, while I, mind- 
ful that Blenda could not be far away, lifted up my 
voice in a tempestuous roar. Nor did I roar in vain, 
although I caught some heavy blows before relief 
came. 

It was Old Slow, not Blenda, who rescued me 
from Jamieson’s fury ; and, sore and stunned though 
I was by that frantic dance in the dark, I neverthe- 
less felt a thrill of triumph as the rays of the lame 
tutor’s candle fell upon the under-master’s hateful 
flute shivered by a blow which the music-desk had 
luckily saved my head. 

The two looked at each other a moment, but nei- 
ther said a word ; then, as Jamieson hung his head, 
Old Slow took my hand and led me from the room. 

I do not know what plea Blenda urged with her 
father, but Schannor resumed his duties as though 
nothing unusual had occurred. And yet he had 
evidently undergone a change. He was dressed in 
mourning, but, despite the crape upon his hat, he 
had the air of one relieved of a great anxiety ; and 
he entered now upon his labors with a new zest, and 
sought Blenda’s society without disguise. 

But Blenda, too, had undergone a change. She 
came no more into the school-room when Old Slow 
lectured ; she would not sit by with her work when 
he read to us in play-time; she would not linger in 
the halls and piazzas to talk with him. It was plain 
that this unwonted coldness and reserve vexed Old 
Slow. He grew restless and averse to solitude, and 
seemed to seek distraction in long and frequent ram- 
bles with us through the fields and woods lying be- 
hind Haswell Institute. 

One sultry afternoon, as we were returning from 
one of these rambles, a little laggard of our troop 
wantonly shot an arrow into a cherry-tree overhang- 
ing a garden-wall. Calling to us to wait for him, the 
boy climbed the wall, reached the impending boughs, 
and was about to plant his feet in the tree, when 
Blenda’s Miss Gray suddenly appeared among the 
shrubbery, and accused us of wishing to rob her or- 
chard. This charge we indignantly denied, but I 
suppose that the little woman had not a very good 
opinion of boys in general, for she seemed to doubt 
our explanation. She was still remonstrating with 
us, when Old Slow came upon the scene, and she 
turned to complain to him; but he, having a very 
good opinion of boys in general, and of us in par- 
ticular, espoused our cause with warmth. While 
Johnny Harden, with his arrow between his teeth, 
swung himself from the tree to the wall, and from 
the wall to the ground, Schannor denied the charge 
against us with such vehemence that our timid accuser 
shrank away abashed. 

Old Slow did not speak a word as we trudged 
homeward, and we fancied, not without a sense of 
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great importance, that the recent attack upon our 
characters still rankled in his breast. 

Blenda was standing in the hall-door as we came 
in, and Old Slow, seeing that she was about to go 
away, put out his hand with a gesture of entreaty, 
murmuring, hurriedly : 

“*T wish to ask—” 

But what it was he wished to ask we did not hear, 
for just then the tea-bell rang, and, after the manner 
of ravenous boys, we rushed headlong to the dining- 
room. A startled cry from Blenda, followed by the 
sound of a heavy fall, arrested us in mid-career, and 
looking back, we beheld Old Slow lying helpless 
upon the floor. Of course we crowded around in- 
quisitively, but Dr. Haswell, and Jamieson, and the 
fat housekeeper, pushed us away. 

Old Slow did not make his appearance the next 
morning, and we saw with concern that old Dr. 
Jones’s horse stood long atthe door. Then we were 
told that our poor tutor was seriously ill; and as he 
remained ill for many days, two of us were detailed 
every morning to go up to see him. Sometimes 
we met the physician, sometimes the nurse, but 
never Dr. Haswell nor Jamieson. For my part, I 
was secretly glad that Jamieson did not Visit the 
sick man; I had a fear, springing naturally from my 
own woful experience, that he might fall upon the 
helpless invalid and hasten his end: for that Old 
Slow’s end was near, none of us doubted. How we 
did cower and quiver in the dark, at the thought of 
our lame tutor become a ghost, and glaring about 
the dormitories with his dreadful, fever-lighted eyes! 

But Old Slow did not become a ghost. He was 
sitting up one morning, when Joe Innis and I were 
sent in to see him ; and while we stood gazing at his 
bony hands and wasted face with a kind of awe, 
Blenda entered. She had been hard at work in the 
school-room, and she, too, was pale and worn. Old 
Slow observed the change in her, for he held out his 
hand, saying slowly and sadly : 

“Ah, Miss Blenda, in various ways, I fear that I 
have been a great trial to you.” 

But Blenda, flushing and paling, shrank behind 
his chair without taking his proffered hand, and, after 
a brief struggle, burst into tears! 

The sound of her sobs was worse to me thana 
blow. Ihad never supposed that tears were possible 
to this brave, bright girl ; and as the painful convic- 
tion rushed upon me that she had ceased to be the 
fresh and buoyant creature she once was, I broke 
into such a passion of weeping that they hurried 
me from the room. 

That afternoon I saw Blenda enter, for the first 
time in many days, the gate of her friend. It was 
dark when she returned, bringing fruits and flowers, 
which she herself carried to Old Slow. 

Schannor’s recovery was tedious. He walked a 
little every day with some one of the older pupils, 
but he continued very feeble until Blenda began to 
go out with him, from which time he rapidly im- 
proved, and Blenda, too, regained in a measure her 
color and her spirits. 

But the end of the term was now approaching, 
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and our minds were filled with thoughts of home and 
the long vacation, to the exclusion of everything 
else, except, indeed, the dreaded examination, The 
day before that event, some of us, straying out of 
bounds, saw the church-door standing open, and 
two old women within, leaning on their brooms, gos- 
siping with great earnestness. They had evidently 
been cleaning the church for some special occasion, 
and curiosity emboldened us to approach the un- 
gainly sexton standing on the steps. But to all our 
questions the sexton only shook his bushy head, and 
said : 

“Tt’s for no wedding of yours, I say, boys; and, 
if you don’t scatter, I’ll report you for straying !” 

Now these significant words about a wedding 
made a great impression upon us. We strongly sus- 
pected that they must refer to Old Slow and Blenda, 
and our suspicions grew into certainty the next day, 
when, after the speeches were made and the prizes 
bestowed, the housekeeper admonished us to keep 
ourselves neat, as we were expected to appear in 
church that afternoon. 

Accordingly, after the grand dinner, at which 
neither Blenda nor Old Slow was present, we formed 
a procession and marched into church with our heads 
very high, in contempt of the sexton, who neverthe- 
less openly laughed at our airs. The bridal-party 
followed soon, First came Old Slow with the house- 
keeper in her best attire ; then Blenda and Jamieson ; 
and last, Dr. Haswell with the lady we called Miss 
Gray, who was dressed as usual in a soft gray silk. 
Blenda’s dress was white, and we were glad she wore 
no veil, for her cheeks, we thought, were far too rosy 
to be hidden. 

With beating hearts we stood up to witness the 
ceremony; but, to our unutterable confusion, Old 
Slow was then and there married to Blenda’s friend. 
Something surely had gone wrong, we feared, and 
we felt a hopeless impulse to protest aloud; yet, 
dumfounded as we were, we held our peace. 

After the blessing, Blenda turned toward us; 

and shocked at our blank faces, frowned and said: 
| “OQ boys! do look glad !” 

Her command acted like magic, Smiles lighted 
our dismal faces instantaneously as we stepped into 
the aisle, making our best bows to Old Slow and his 
bride as they passed. Then we rushed out and sent 
up a feeble shout, in which, somehow, our hearts 
had no part. Dr. Haswell, with his hands in his 





pockets and a frown on his face, stood gazing at the 
departing carriage ; while Blenda sat on the church- 
steps laughing hysterically at our cheers, and as she 


wiped her eyes, what strange streaks she left upon 


hercheeks! I could not then understand, but years 
later I respected the womanly instinct that led our 
Blenda to paint her poor, pale face, 

That evening, when all was over, and compara- 
tive quiet had settled upon Haswell Institute, Blenda 
told us the story of Old Slow’s life. 

“He was an active and prosperous young man,” 
she said, “‘when Hester Jay, whom you boys call 
Miss Gray, promised to marry him. This,” she went 
on to explain, “was fifteen years before any of us 
knew him. His step-mother had succeeded in pre- 
judicing Miss Jay’s friends against him to such a de- 
gree that the match was broken off. Soon after this 
Mr. Schannor” (Blenda had long ago ceased to call 
him Old Slow), “in rescuing his step-mother from a 
fire, received injuries that resulted in an incurable 
lameness. Mrs. Schanmor never recovered from the 
fright, but lingered in an asylum for years, a wretch- 
ed imbecile. 

“He told me all this,” continued Blenda, ‘‘ the 
night the letter came which informed him that she 
was dying. I had heard the story before from Hes- 
ter Jay, but I did not know, until then, that it was 
his story. When he came back—” 

Here poor Blenda made a long pause, which 
doubtless was filled with some painful thoughts, for 
in the faint starlight we saw a few heavy tears drop 
upon her clasped hands, ‘* When he came back,” 
unquestionably Old Slow’s heart had gone forth to 
the master’s daughter in a mild second love, and she 
had resolutely crushed her young hopes to restore to 
him, so far as she could, the joy of his youth. 

“T was much troubled,’’ Blenda resumed at last, 
‘“how to reconcile them, for I knew that there had 
been some bitter passages between them: but 1 
would not be daunted ; and now I hope that they 
will be happy. I am sure fe deserves it.” Then 
with a little sigh she left us. We never saw her 
again. She went with her invalid mother to a dis- 
tant land, and there she died. : 

Old Slow and his wife removed to a Westera 
town, where several sons were born to them, and one 
fair daughter, who bears Blenda’s name, and over 
whom, I fancy, the Blenda in the skies lovingly 
watches. 
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WEE T Pelluca, oh bind your hair 
Within a golden net, 
That the dark, clinging, sensate coils 
I may forget. 


And, Pelluca, beneath your hand, 
Hide those deep, glinting eyes, 

Which only when I dare not ask 
Will deign replies ! 


Yet if you cannot let me love, 
Then turn your figure’s grace 

Into the shadow of the groves, 
A love-fit’s space. 


Nay, Pelluca! for you and me 
A bold decree is writ ; 

And hiding of the lips nor eyes 
Shall alter it. 
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Bev PALA PLAY OOSEL. 


AN ARTIST’S MEMORY. 


HAD been wandering about the streets in the} a long stone balcony, that had flowers blooming 
late dusk, watching the black-winged fishing- | along the edge, and vines climbing the balustrade, 


boats dart in against the gray sky, and the candle- 
ends of the fishermen burst into light, one by one, 
above their baskets of sea-fruit. © 

I had passed the dreary autumn day in my room, 
high up in the garret of an old palace. From the 
window, the eye wandered over an undulating plain 
of red-brown tiles, broken by the white pyramidal 
top of a bell-tower or some marble saint standing 
above an invisible church-door. From the nearer 
roofs projected wooden terraces that in summer had 
been fair with green vines and hanging gardens of 
flowers, but now presented only a mournful array 
of wooden boxes filled with damp earth, and a per- 
spective of clothes-lines with old coverlids hanging 
from them that shivered with cold at the touch of the 
wind. 

That desolate expanse of sky, broken only by 
cold marbles, types of asceticism and aspiration, had 
_ held my fancy all day. It symbolized the life upon 
which I had entered, of intellectual endeavor and 
cold self-isolation—of mighty effort and small result 
—of fair ideal and sordid bread-struggle. As hard 
and loveless as that gray heaven, the imaginative life 
seemed to me. A feeling of supreme pity filled my 
heart for all poor, longing souls who were gazing out 
upon the autumn desolation with the fire of creation 
smouldering within them, and the numbness of de- 
spair paralyzing their utterance. Strange that the 
wintry loneliness should make me, young and strong 
and fresh, think so tenderly of those who had failed. 
Under that leaden sky failure became to me a hard, 
remorseless fatality, that would one day crush my 
life, as it had crushed others, in its grasp. 

The white statues were blotted out in the twi- 
light. The azge/us rang through the streets muffled 
by the dampness. I laid aside my modeling-tools, 
wrapped my clay in its shroud for the night, and be- 
thought myself of the “Osteria degli Artisti,” a 
small restaurant where I was in the habit of dining. 
I locked my door, and groped my way down the 
dark stairs across the court-yard into the dusky, nar- 
row street. 

The osteria stood on a small camo, with a shop 
filled with old books and music on the right, an ad- 
vocate’s sign on the opposite house, and on the left 
an old guildhall, or confraternita, with reliefs on the 
front of turbaned Turks and big-headed monsters. 
The house was entered by an arched gateway, which 
framed in a bit of charming grotesqueness. At 
either side of the gate stood a wooden Austrian 
soldier, life-size. Behind him rose masses of green 
growth. Oleanders and aloes were grouped about 
the foot of the staircase. <A grinning wooden dwarf 
in bright motley crouched among the plants. Fac- 
ing the gateway, weather-beaten busts of divers pa- 
triots stood on pedestals. The stairs wound up to 


and a triple arch crowning the windows. 

I entered a vestibule which led to a small dining- 
room filled with tables. The windows were draped 
with long red curtains, filled with deep shadows in 
the gas-light that flared from two bronze cornucopize 
which projected from the wall above the desk where 
the hostess sat with her knitting in herhands. Above 
her head was a print of the king, with wide-spread 
mustaches and green, frogged coat. Above the mon- 
arch was a shrine—a smoke-blackened plaster-figure, 
flanked by dust-ridden paper flowers. 

The walls were frescoed with scenes symboliz- 
ing the triumph of Nature—a very sport and riot of 
genius—an overflow of whimsical humor. Cupids 
and goddesses, large-limbed and warm-colored, with 
that physical robustness that marks the German 
conception of the antique, sported among colossal 
fruits and vegetables. Young Bacchus sat enthroned 
on his car, surrounded by votaries—leaping goats 
with fiery eyes—drunken, laughing fauns—young 
loves quaffing beer from mighty goblets. It had 
been painted—Rosina, the hostess, had often told 
me—by a fovero diavolo of an Austrian painter, who 
begged her to accept his mad conceits in place of a 
large amount due her for beer. 

I seated myself at one of the dingy tables. There 
was but one other customer in the room. He sat in 
a shadowy corner, with his head resting on his hand. 
Before him were the remains of a scanty meal of 
bread, and salad, and red wine. At intervals a deep 
sigh broke from him. Suddenly he raised his head 
and looked around with a strange, frightened air. 
He turned his haggard face full upon me. A rag- 
ged gray mustache and beard concealed the lower 
part. His gray hair was divided like a woman’s, 
and fell in ringlets below his threadbare velvet col- 
lar. The eyes were bright and liquid, full of vitali- 
ty, but with a certain introspective timidity in them 
—eyes that Nature never bestows upon a man but 
as the outward sign of a creative temperament. 
There was something lonely and isolated in the car- 
riage of his head, some trace of weariness and dis- 
appointment in his bowed shoulders. A strange 
thought came to me, that this man had traveled all 
his life along the road upon which I was starting, 
and that the barrenness and void that lay before him 
would be my portion also. 

He arose, took his hat, and went to the desk to 
settle with Rosina. 

‘Buon riposo, Signor Maestro!” she called out. 

With.a “ Thank you, Rosina,” and “ Good-night,” 
the gaunt, shabby figure passed out. 

“Signora Rosina,” I called to her, as soon as 
the room was silent, “ who is that signore ?” 

‘‘ The Maestro Grimani, a musician, and as good 
a man as ever lived. But poor—poor; and a head 
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that turns!” * Pazzo | 
Mad!” 

It seemed to me that this plump, well-fed wom- 
an, with her monotonous handiwork, might fairly 
stand for the world in its relation to all enthusiasm 
and aspiration. 

I made my way out into the streets. When the 
** De Profundis” died away over the lagoon, I turned 
to gohome. My way led meacross a bridge, spanned 
by an arch with a griffin upon it, from under whose 
wings protruded a gas-lamp. The light penetrated 
a shadowy portico on the opposite /fondamento, 
whence came the sound of shuffling feet and hoarse 
voices. I passed through the crowd, and found my- 
self at the door of a theatre. On either side hung a 
play-bill with “ I] Trovatore” in large letters upon it. 
I paid my franc of admission, and entered the house 
by a corridor, in which stood dark-eyed boys with 
baskets of oranges. The load of doubt and dread 
that had been weighing upon me all day gave way 
before the first breath of the warm, gas-scented air 
that filled the theatre. I took my seat in the A/atea, 
and watched the people as they streamed in. 

The theatre was small and bare, with tiers of 
dingy white-and-gold boxes rising to the ceiling, 
draped with curtains of faded crimson silk. The 
floor was covered with rough wooden benches. The 
drop-curtain represented an old Venetian noble ac- 
cepting the doge’s caps at the hands of a deputation 
of senators in red, while knights in armor, red-robed 
councilors, fair women, and young pages, stood 
around him. 

Into the boxes came young girls with faces trem- 
ulous with the forethought of the music, and matrons 
with towers of hair and high-colored silks flashing 
about them, and great, waving fans in their hands. 
On the benches about me sat tired work-women with 
black veils drooping over their shoulders — sturdy 
peasant-girls with handkerchiefs knotted across their 
brows, or bareheaded, with silver pins fastening their 
braids. Whole families came trooping in —kind- 
eyed fathers and mothers with oranges tied up in 
their blue handkerchiefs ; children who were sure to 
fall asleep between the acts and, perchance, with their 
drowsy cries, take all the pathos out of the ‘‘ Miserere” 
itself. 

Groups of young men sauntered in—the pale 
artisans of the town, the swarthy sailors from the 
lagoons, the wondering-eyed peasants from the main- 
land. They stamped their feet and cried out for the 
curtain to rise. Between-whiles they hummed the 
airs of the opera. It was to them an old, loved 
friend. No need of “éretti for that audience. Not 
a gondolier but had plied his oar to the measure of 
Di Luna’s love-notes. Not a girl bending over her 
lace-cushion high up in a garret-window but had 
dreamed herself a romance out of Leonora’s pas- 
sion-cry. Nota lad from the inland vines but car- 
ried his homesickness about his work in the gypsy 
woman’s visions of her mountains. 

In front of me sat the cheerful, smiling woman, 
bareheaded, with long, gold ear-rings, of whom I was 
wont to buy old books, rare classics, for my intel- 


She tapped her forehead. 
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lectual recreation, and second-hand iron saucepans for 
the concoction of my dinner. Behind me rose the 
shaggy gray head of the old man whosold salad at the 
doorway of the house in which I lodged ; I had many 
atime heard his mellow Jaritono ringing the length of 
the street in the ‘‘ Conspirators’ Chorus” of “ Ernani,” 
and the “ Liberta” of “I Puritani.” I knew that on 
the morrow the dingy passage would be glorified 
with the melodies of that evening. Near him sat 
the old woman who sewed mattresses for her living 
in the court-yard next door tome. God pity these 
poor souls! The curse of ideality was on them all. 
They had come from their dark shops and sordid 
homes, drawn by the hope of something better and 
purer than they could know in the dull round of 
their daily toil, They were waiting but for the sig- 
nal to go out of their own weary lives into the old, 
sweet, thrilling romance of the troubadour. 

The members of the orchestra crept, one after 
the other, through the little door under the stage— 
shabby old men, struggling for life and bread ; hag- 
gard young men, with genius written on their faces ; 
little lads with precocious foreheads and dark, wild 
eyes. 

A familiar face appeared in the stage-box on the 
right. I recognized the old maestvo, Grimani. 

The curtain rose, and soon the troubadour ap- 
peared, lifted his helmet, and cast from him his 
floating white mantle. What did it matter that he 
was old, and worn, and gray, and had lines of pain 
on his face, under all the red and white of youth 
that had naught to do with his separation from Leo- 
nora? When he sang that impassioned love-song 
from his hiding-place among the trees, how could 
his listeners know that the only thought upon him 
was of the faded wife waiting for him in some 
cheap lodging-house, and of the day, not far distant, 
when his voice would fail him altogether, and snatch 
the bread from her mouth and his? 

What did it care, that eager, sympathetic au- 
dience, that Leonora’s confidante was thin and con- 
sumptive, and economized the remnants of a voice 
that had long left its best days behind, and had a 
color in her face that made the stage-paint a farce? 
How could they know that perhaps there were six 
children to be fed and clothed on the substance of 
that spectral voice and those hollow shoulders that 
mocked at the audience from their ghastly setting of 
white satin ? 

But would they have cared had they known of 
these things? I doubt. There was too much of 
this soup-pot struggle within the limits of their own 
experience to make them heed it there where they 
had a right to expect only beauty and grace. They 
had come to the theatre to snatch a moment's respite 
from sordid household care, and why should they 
trouble themselves that the court-ladies of Spain 
were jaded and weary, and had sallow faces and pa- 
tient eyes, and shivered a little when the cold air 
from the wings blew over their bare arms, or that the 
followers of Di Luna were grizzled, and gaunt, and 
hard-featured ? 

Well for them that they should feel only the 
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poetry and the passion of life for one short evening. 
But to me the scene had a pitiful, familiar sadness. 
The young love and the faded bodies—the romance 
of the story and the dreary bread-winning that lay 
behind it !—it was a bathos but too well known to all 
artists. 

There were two figures that the poverty and 
wrecked voices threw out into strong relief. What 
a glorious young voice he had, that wicked Di Luna / 
It thrilled through the house witha burden of youth 
and hope. He was no pitiful drift- wood of the 
theatre, but a bold young singer who tossed his 
curls back in defiance, and faced the lights as 
though he knew he could conquer the world. The 
people were very proud of him. The men applaud- 
ed—“ Sravo ! Bravissimo /” the pretty veiled heads 
came together and whispered low praises. They 
cheered him on when he defied the poor, faded trou- 
badour, and did his best to crush the latter’s worn 
voice under the weight of his splendid notes. 

He might have been one of themselves, some 
gondolier or fisher-boy, who in his first years had 
waked the arches at night with the old island bal- 
lads. They knew that for him there was a future. 
But did they know that, when the laurels should 
have faded, the night should have fallen, that strong 
young voice would perhaps come back to die in the 
shabby playhouse that cradled it? In these small 
Italian theatres, the old, old tragedy of genius is al- 
ways beginning or ending—beginning in thirst for 
fame, ending in struggle for bread. - 

When Leonora entered upon the scene, a low 
murmur ran through the house. She was a girl in 
her first youth, who would have been beautiful but 
that study and night-watching had dug great hollows 
in cheek and shoulder. She began her love-plaint 
in a pure, fresh, young voice that deepened as the 
woman’s dignity and steadfastness grew within her, 
when she avowed her love for Manzsico. It swept 
on, growing stronger and richer, now with grief, now 
with happiness, while the slight figure grew instinct 
with majesty and self-poised womanhood. A fierce 
self-contained strength radiated from her soft face 
and uttered itself in the passionate intensity of her 
voice. 

At last the stage was darkened and a hush fell 
upon the audience, and from behind the grated win- 
dow of his dungeon the troubadour wailed his pris- 
on-cry. The death-bell tolled behind the scenes ; 
the ‘* Miserere” stole through the house. 

You have listened to the scena a hundred times. 
To you it is hackneyed and commonplace. But, if 
you have not heard it in Italy, you know nothing of 
its beauty and pathos. You do not know that it 
means youth, and love, and dead dreams, and old 
echoes of happiness. But the Italians do. Why 
else do the young girls in the boxes shade their eyes 
with their hands? Why do the stout mothers shield 
themselves with their great fans from their daugh- 
ters’ gaze? Why do the peasant-girls draw closer to 
their lovers? Why does a great magnetic sob burst 
from the audience when the strains die away? Be- 
cause it is music full of sweet, shapeless murmurs, 


such as only women, and poets, and Italians, can 
understand. 

The audience broke forth into clamorous shouts 
of * Bravi / bis /” and those ecstatic groans that indi- 
cate rapture bordering on speechlessness in the Ital- 
ian heart. The foot-lights glowed on the face of the 
old man in the side-box. His eyes sparkled with the 
tears in them. 

Di Luna strode on to the stage, and Leonora 
knelt at his feet and implored mercy with a wild 
despair that sent a shudder through the house. He 
answered her in strong, brilliant tones, and the two 
fresh voices soared high together. The people 
burst into cries of applause. From the boxes flow- 
ers were cast at the young girl’s feet, tied with broad 
ribbons. From the box in which the old man sat abas- 
ket filled with white blossoms was lowered. I knew 
then why his dinner in the os¢erza had been so meagre, 

The opera swept on through the prison ravings 
of the gypsy woman, the death-regret of Aanrico, 
the agony of Leonora. The curtain fell, the lights 
were turned down, the members of the orchestra 
crept noiselessly back through the little door, the 
dark-eyed women in the boxes cloaked themselves 
in dreaming silence. The crowd surged out into the 
lighted passages like people awakened from visions. 
A whispered word, a shuffling of feet, some low, un- 
conscious humming of the opera melodies, were all 
the sounds that broke the music-filled stillness. 

I returned to my garret with a lightened heart. 
The music had had upon me the effect always pro- 
duced by the utterance of genius. Under all the 
waves of emotion and passion, sounded the sol- 
emn, steadfast message of hope and courage which 
the work of high minds always carries with it. I 
knew that in garrets and cellars all over the town, 
the opera-melodies were stirring in the hearts of the 
people, mingling with their dreams, purifying and 
uplifting their toil. 

I learned to look upon that shabby playhouse as 
a much-loved friend. When I was weary and dis- 
couraged I strolled into the p/atea, and the music 
won me back to repose. I studied the bills at the 
street-corners, and learned the names of the singers. 
In my solitary way of life I made myself friends of 
them, loved if unknown. I watched the chorus- 
singers flitting along the narrow streets; the men, 
with heavy mustaches, hats drawn over their brows, 
and gaunt frames enveloped in greasy cloaks, with 
one end thrown over their shoulders, while red-and- 
blue handkerchiefs, filled with boiled potatoes or 
heads of salad, protruded from under the sculptu- 
resque folds ; the women, with children clinging about 
them, and gardens of flowers planted high on their 
towers of powdered hair above their honest, red faces. 

I traced the musicians to the little side-alleys, 
where they lived—snuffy old men, in bottle-green 
coats of twenty years back, who crept timidly along 
the wall; lean youths, who eked out their scanty 
pittance by joining their feeble instruments to the 
public band on the piazza. 

The maestro Grimani I met at every turn, now 
strolling along the sunny side of the piazza, now sit- 
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ting in listless self-absorption at the caffe. Oftenest 
I marked him sauntering the length of the Giardi- 
netto by the side of the young prima donna, and a 
white-haired woman, whom I judged to be her com- 
panion, or perhaps an old nurse. On the counte- 
nances of both the old man and the young girl was 
written a listless apathy that was almost sadness— 
an expression I have often seen in the faces of ar- 
tists—which altered to a marvelous vivacity at times. 
A wonderful happiness filled the old man’s face when 
the girl turned to him with any remark. 

The girl was always dressed in black, threadbare 
and worn. She could not have been more than 
twenty years old. Her large dark eyes looked out 
from a thin, pale face. I read there the old struggle 
of genius and poverty—of the body fast wearing out 
—the sacred fire burning ever brighter. I knew that 
hers was the genius that will not stoop to the world 
nor cringe to its patrons, but bears the ideal of its 
art pure and spotless across the slough of outward cir- 
cumstance. Her very isolation was indicative of this. 

The only other person whom I ever saw with her 
was the daritono of the opera, the young Di Luna. 
Sometimes he joined the girl and the old man, and 
bent his lithe figure in a courtly salutation. The 
girl blushed, and never suspected that the chivalrous 
deference of his attitude was only a touch of stage- 
direction, and that from under his heavy eyelids he 
was glancing at the elegant women who passed, to 
see the effect produced by it on them. When he 
left her, with one of his bright, meaningless smiles, 
she looked long after him and grew silent. 

I saw him frequently with the nobles of the town, 
strolling in knots or sitting in the café, laughing over 
their love-affairs. Often, too, I marked him walking 
by the side of some great lady. I marveled much 
at the disparity in the circumstances of the girl and 
the young man. 

One morning the young girl and her nurse en- 
tered the osteria and seated themselves near the 
table at which I was taking my scanty breakfast. 
The girl turned to her companion and consulted her 
as to what she should order. 

** Cara, we cannot afford milk in our coffee,” I 
heard the white-haired woman say, softly. ‘“ Re- 
member how many things are yet to be bought for 
thy gypsy dress in the maestro’s opera.” 

I had seen on the bills that the maestro Grimani 
was to produce a new opera the following week. 
The young girl was to sing the principal 7é/. She 
had evidently been studying closely. Her eyelids 
were red and heavy, her face more wan. 

Suddenly the maestvo entered, saluted the two 
women, and ordered his breakfast at their table. He 
began a low-voiced monologue, of which I could only 
distinguish the words singara—amore—passione. He 
was evidently outlining to her his conception of her 
part. A strong color swept at intervals over the 
girl’s face. Her clasped hands trembled as they lay 
on her lap. At last she drew on her gloves and rose, 
with a new, abstracted brightness in her eyes. ‘‘ Ad- 
dio, caro maestro,” she said, ‘‘a rivederla!” She 
passed out, followed by her nurse. 


The maestro finished his breakfast, drew a cigar 
from his pocket, and rose to look for a light. I darted 
forward and offered him one. He accepted it with 
“ Mille grazie, signore /”” and beckoned me to seat 
myself at his table. 

“T have noticed you for several weeks, signore,” 
he began, “here and on the piazza. I have often 
wondered if you were one of us—an artist ?” 

‘* A sculptor, signore, or, at least, a student.’ 

“Cosa fa? All the arts are sisters—the artist- 
feeling is the first necessity, the exaltation and the 
sorrow. Look at me, gzovanotto! I am thrice your 
age. I have suffered much, for all who create 
suffer, but I have also had my pleasures and my 
triumphs.” 

A childlike smile broke over his face, and his 
bright, liquid eyes dilated. 

‘‘T have many enemies, and you will find plenty 
who will take delight in telling you I have failed. 
But it is not true. Rossini himself told me when I 
was a lad that I could be one of the great composers 
of the day if I would. I studied under him, and 
brought out my first opera under his eye at Bologna. 
It was a grand success! How proud I felt! I 
was but eighteen, a beardlesslad. I thought heaven 
had opened upon me. Success to the artist is better 
than anything upon earth— better than fame, for 
fame is but the echo of success. Yet some people 
told me that my opera had failed. Ten years later 
I wrote another, and that also received much praise ; 
then a third at an interval of five years. They are 
not played now, because, you see, this musica mo- 
deyna—the times are hard, the zresarzz poor, the 
tastes of the people corrupted. And now next 
week I shall bring out my fourth and, possibly, 
last, for I am old, and, when one gives music-les- 
sons for one’s bread, the sacred fire does not burn 
as it should. But you will see that it is a grand 
thing. My zimgara I imagine an outcast by race, 
who loves a king in disguise. I found my mo- 
tivo in the soul of that young girl who was here but 
now —a woman-artist soul forever struggling and 
aspiring. Did you notice her, signore? A genius of 
the highest kind, a worthy interpreter of my compo- 
sitions. Poveretta, I knew her mother ; she sang in 
my second opera; a magnificent woman, with a voice 
of silver. The daughter has more fire, more passion. 
It is wearing her out. She has genius enough to be 
the first @va of the age, but she has no strength. 
She will not last long. An orphan, with no one be- 
longing to her but the old da#a/ This is her first 
season. But she will make her name! My opera 
will make it! She will create a 7é/e. Our names 
will go out to the world together !” 

The bright child-smile broke out again on the old 
face. 

A tall, lithe figure entered the room. It was that 
of the young daritono. The maestro stopped short 
and glanced shyly at the new-comer. 

‘* Maestro,” cried the singer, seating himself, 
“the town is wild over your opera, You may be 
sure of an immense success.” 

The color came into the old man’s face. 


AN ITALIAN 


“Tf I could only see my name placed in the list 
of the great masters of Italy, I should die happy!” 

A singular smile played about the lips of the 
young singer. 

The maestro rose, laid his hand on the youth’s 
arm, and said, in a pleading voice: 

“You will do your best, on ¢ vero, Signor Vico? ” 

“Why, caro maestro, do you think I would try to 
make your opera fail ?” 

“‘ No, but for you it is only one out of many. For 
me, it is the last work of a life.” 

‘“‘Tt shall be a success, maestro. 
that.” 

Grimani grasped the proffered hand, saluted me 
courteously, and passed out. 

“ Povero vecchio!” exclaimed the singer ; “ did 
he tell you, signore, of the marvelous success of his 
operas? Ithought so. Well, the whole town knows 
that he is a little—you understand—on that point. 
They were terrible failures. One of them was hissed 
off the stage, and the maestro was carried out faint- 
ing, and was ill a long time, and in his ravings fan- 
cied himself crowned with laurels and hailed as the 
grei.test composer of Italy. But his opera shall suc- 
ceed this time—the first night, at least, or my name 
is not Vico. He shall have a glorious triumph. 
Some friends of mine are going to manage it. Of 
course, as I sing the Azz, I shall profit by it also; 
and Signorina Agnese, too, although, poor girl, she 
won't go far, for she has no beauty—and then she is 
so severe. It is absurd for a singer to be so prudish. 
The maestro and she are well mated—a pair of ra- 
vens.” He ran his hand through his dark curls, and 
laughed a boyish, boisterous laugh. “ Per Bacco / 
there is rehearsal this morning. I had forgotten it. 
Addio, signore mio!” . 

In the course of the next week I saw the maestro 
several times. Once I marked him drifting over the 
lagoon at twilight. Another time I found him kneel- 
ing in St. Mark’s with the dusky sunset rays reflected 
from the bronze lamp upon his gray head. In the 
streets he walked as one in a dream. 

On the night of the opera I strolled into the 
platea, and found the hard benches filled with young 
men, who, daintily gloved, stood up and ogled the 
ladies through their glasses. In the boxes sat pa- 
trician women, brave in diamonds and laces. Evi- 
dently young Vico had done his best to make the 
maestro's opera a success, and he, in the simplicity 
of his self-absorption, would never know out of what 
material his triumph would be moulded. What mat- 
ter if he were too true an artist-soul to value the 
applause of such as these? A false success was bet- 
ter than a genuine failure, young Vico had thought, 
with the sophistry of the world-courting artist. 

The talk and flutter of fans did not cease with 
the first notes of the overture. The motive dragged 
on wearily, with an occasional flicker of melody, or 
a despairing burst like a slave gathering up his 
strength to break his bonds—full of minor wails 
shrieking through the strained, high-strung effects, 
like the consciousness of feebleness lurking under 
artificial excitement. 


I promise you 
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The pretty women closed their eyes languidly, 
The men listened with downcast faces. When the 
instruments ceased, there was a pause. Then a 
measured round of applause broke from the gloved 
hands in the farterre, in obedience to a signal from 
the side of the curtain. Then the house relapsed 
into silence. 

The curtain rose upon Francis I., King of France, 
lost in the Spanish forest, taken prisoner by a band 
of gypsies, and rescued by his attendants. In the 
band was a beautiful girl, with whom the royal hunts- 
man fell in love, and whom he persuaded to return 
with him to Madrid, deserting her gypsy lover. 

A tender, delicate melody mingled with the mo- 
notonous vecitativo of the king’s utterance. It ran 
through the opera, weird in the gypsy-choruses, 
plaintive in the love-duets, fierce in the anger of 
the gypsy wooer. Vico’s duets with the gypsy-girl 
were loudly applauded. The poor, feeble tenor, 
who personated the deserted lover, received his 
due share of applause, for Vico had apparently or- 
dered his clague to neglect no one. 

The young prima donna sang with wonderful 
strength and passion. Her eyes glowed; her face 
was paler than ever under the scarlet turban and 
barbaric gold ornaments. 

The opera dragged on, at intervals drawing a 
sympathetic murmur from the audience, but oftener 
disheartening them with a sense of its emptiness, 
until the fale of the third act was reached—the 
duet between Francis and the Zingara, interrupted 
by the entrance and angry protest of the gypsy 
lover. 

The girl’s slight frame grew grand and tall, and 
quivered with anger. Her face burned scarlet as she 
listened to the monarch whom she had loved, a poor 
captive ; she was superb when she repulsed him, and 
then, softening, burst into an agony of tears, and 
clung to him with the weakness of womanhood, And 
he! How royal he looked, the handsome young fel- 
low, when he knelt at her feet, and cursed his kingly 
blood, and wished himself a gypsy like herself! And 
when the pitiful gypsy chief, with his cracked voice 
and wrinkled face, burst into the palace, the au- 
dience had no eyes for him, but just tolerated his 
presence. The house rang from side to side with 
shouts of applause, and cries of “ Bis / dis {” 

Vico bowed, went to the back of the stage, and 
led forward the maestvo. The old, bright eyes spar- 
kled with triumph. An ineffable smile overspread 
his face. How carefully his gray ringlets had been 
smoothed! How carefully brushed his threadbare, 
white seamed dress- suit! Holding Vico by one 
hand, and the young prima donna by the other, he 
advanced to the foot-lights, bowed, and bowed again. 
A storm of applause shook the house. The men in 
the Alatea shouted, ‘‘ Bravo, 71 Maestro Grimani !” 

From the top gallery large sheets of printed pa- 
per—pink, and yellow, and green—sonnets in honor 
of the maestro, which Vico had caused to be composed 
for the occasion, fluttered across the house, into the 
boxes, and down on to the g/atea. From the boxes 
near the stage were rained flowers. From the flies 
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laurel-wreaths fell at the maestro’s feet, tied with 
long ribbons, with the date, his name, and that of 
the opera, stamped upon them in gold letters. 

The clamor grew louder. The people cried, and 
stamped, and shouted. The maestro bowed low 
again. The light flashed from his eyes, transfigur- 
ing his worn face. The age and weariness died 
away from it. He grew young and strong, full of 
the might of genius, his head thrown back, his frame 
erect and commanding. 

Suddenly the light died out of hiseyes. His face 
paled. He tottered and fell. He stretched out his 
hands to where the laurels had fallen. His head 
dropped on his breast. 

The house was silent with horror, The young 
girl knelt by the maestro’s side, and chafed his hands. 
A physician came from behind the scenes. Some 
chorus-singers bore the maestro away. 

“‘ He has fainted,” the people whispered. 

They gazed anxiously at the deserted stage with 
its brilliant palace-setting. They sat in frightened 
silence. There was no noise but the flutter of some 
sonnet caught among the gas-fixtures, or the rustle 
of drapery in the boxes. 

A few moments later the zresario came to the 
front of the stage, and told the people that the Maes- 
tro Grimani was dead ! 

The lights were put out, the women cloaked 
themselves hurriedly. There was a sound of broken 
sobs in the house. 

** Povero! povero!” the people murmured, as 
they passed out into the dismal streets. 

I could not go home to sleep with the thought of 
that glorified soul for my pillow. I thanked God 
that he had died in that ecstasy of creative fruition. 
I cried out that such a death might be mine. I won- 
dered if, in his new state, he would go on turning 
the light of his sacred lamp forever upon new mar- 
velous objects—if there, in that far sphere, his gen- 
ius would find the free, untrammeled utterance that 
was here denied him! I would gladly have followed 
in his footsteps that night, that I might have solved 
the great mystery which haunts the minds of all men, 
but penetrates deepest into the soul of the artist. 

I wandered about the town all night, and at 
dawn I went home and slept. When I awoke it was 
with a sense of horrible void that haunted me for 


days. I went to the Osteria degli Artisti, and found 
Rosina knitting as usual. Her eyes were red and 
tear-stained. | 

“T saw you there last night, signore. You know 
all. Yesterday he took his breakfast there in that 
corner. Povero signore! my husband knows one 
of the chorus-singers who heard him say, as he died, 
‘ Son tmmortale !’” (I am immortal!), ‘* They will 
bury him to-morrow at San Michele. He leaves his 
old wife and sister very poor, for you know he only 
gave music-lessons, and had not many pupils. Shall 
you go to his funeral, signore?” j 

‘No, Rosina.” 

I did not wish to think of his face with the light 
gone out of it. I had read there what told me, once 
for all, that some great compensatory power exists 
behind the dwarfed and stunted conditions of our 
lives. The mercy of God is great, and genius can 
bide its time. 

The opera of the “ Zingara” was never per- 
formed again. It went where so many operas go, 
year after year, in Italy—ships sailing down the 
black ocean of the past freighted with broken hearts. 

The season went on as usual, and the people 
laughed and chatted as before in the theatre and on 
the streets. 

I went north, and remained away a year. On 
my return I sauntered into the little osterza one morn- 
ing, and took my old place in the corner. Rosina 
sat at her desk, fair and mild-eyed as ever. 

“ Buon giorno, Rosina. Do you remember me?” 

“Ah, yes! You are the Signor Scultore who was 
here when the Maestro Grimani died.” 

“And what has become of that handsome go- 
vanotto who sang in the opera?” 

‘* Well, there was a painter here the other day 
from Paris, who said he was singing at a great thea- 
tre there, and was making a furore, and growing very 
rich.” 

‘“‘ And the signorina, with her old nurse, who was 
always with the maestro?” 

“ Ebbene, signore, after the maestro’s death, she 
went on singing to the end of the season. But she 
grew thinner every day, and at last she went out to 
some baths not far from here, and the next thing 
we heard she was dead. We common people all 
live, signore, and the great cnes die !” 





BEE ITIOV ENS PIF TIT SY MPLHONT 


HE mind’s deep history here in tones is wrought : 
The faith, the struggles, of the aspiring soul ; 
The confidence of youth, the chill control 
Of manhood’s doubts by stern experience taught ; 
Alternate moods of bold and timorous thought— 
Sunshine and shadow—cloud and aureole ; 
The failing foothold, as the shining goal ’ 
Appears, and truth, so long, so fondly sought, 
Is blurred and dimmed. Again and yet again 


The exulting march resounds. 


We must win now ! 


Slowly the doubts dissolve in clearer air, 
Bolder and grander the triumphal strain 


Ascends. 


Heaven’s light is glancing on the brow, 


And turns to boundless hope the old despair. 


- 
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A REMARKALLE BEACH. 
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A REMARKABLE BEACHL. 


‘“ HAT ! not go to Switzerland ?” 
“No, sir; nor to France.” 

“Up the Rhine, then? I certainly relied upon 
your accompanying me.” 

“Tt was very thoughtful of you ; but I certainly 
shall not leave England this summer.” 

“To Scotland, then? No? Why, what has 
come over the man? What do you intend to do, 
then?” 

“T intend to visit England,” I said, sententiously. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘<Listen to me, Henry,” I said, oracularly, and 
with an instinctive assumption of my work-a-day 
professorial manner—‘“ listen to me, commonplace, 
conventional cockney that you are! Human beings 
in the aggregate have in some things a strong resem- 
blance to sheep. Ifa flock of sheep be driven along 
_ a narrow passage, and a stick be placed across it to 
impede the way, the leading sheep will leap over it, 
and all the following sheep will continue to leap at 
the same spot, even though the stick be taken away, 
and the necessity for leaping ceases. It is the sheep’s 
mode of showing respect for the principle of ‘ red- 
tape,’ which seems to be a kind of universal fungus 
overlying all Nature, when not carefully rooted out, 
like ‘ quoitch-grass.’” 

a=W Ol 2)” 

‘‘ That exactly illustrates the principle upon 
which our beloved countrymen act when they go 
off on a holiday. You run against them in strings 
in every nook and valley on the Continent in the 
holiday-season. As for your fellow-citizens, your 
charming cockneys, you meet them talking beef, 
mutton, and stocks, under the shadow of the Jung- 
frau ; you hear them dropping their 4’s by the lake 
of Como ; you see them—’” 

“ Hold! my Celtic friend ; I—” 

“Obtruding their inane monosyllabics under your 
very nose, as you stand entranced before some mas- 


terpiece of art, which they are as capable of under- 


standing as a frog is of serenading the moon. There- 
fore, my friend, this year I am determined not to 
play at ‘follow my leader ;’ but to choose out my 
own ground, and for two reasons.” 

“Have youdone? Allow me to compliment you 
on your newly-developed talent for melodrama. Your 
reasons ?” 

‘“‘ First, because there are obscure corners in the 
south of England, which are replete with beauty or 
interest, and which I know as much about as I do of 
the interior of Australia; and a few of these corners 
I purpose this year to explore. Second, because, al- 
though I consider John Bull at home as the essence 
of everything that is admirable, my experience last 
summer convinced me that he—or, more strictly 
speaking, John Cockney—abroad, is a monstrosity 
as out of place as Caliban would be at a devée in 
Buckingham Palace—only that is not a strong enough 
simile. Now, on this occasion, you will accompany 


me on my wanderings ; and to-morrow, by way of 
prelude, and in order to reach the first stage of our 
explorations from a direction in which we may ob- 
tain a glimpse of the coast, we take passage in a cer- 
tain sailing-vessel which is bound from Blackwall 
Dock to Bristol, the captain of which has agreed, 
for a modest consideration, to put us down at Wey- 
mouth, There! you need not say a word; it’s all 
arranged. And—do you hear me ?—I have a propo- 
sition to make, or rather an order to promulgate. 
We write out a record of each day’s results in full, 
taking day and day about, from the day we start from 
Weymouth, and—” 

‘‘Pshaw! you must be mad, Cumming. 
know that—” 

‘* None of your modest scruples, my Arvotegé. J 
know what you can do when you try. I was go- 
ing on to say that we shall each of us write our 
morsel under the comprehensive folds of the edi- 
torial ‘we ’—you being my critic, and I yours—and, 
perhaps, my unsophisticated friend” (and here I 
screwed up one eye significantly) —‘‘ who knows ?>— 
we may steal a march on our Alp-scrambling coun- 
trymen !” 

‘“ What do you mean?” asked Henry, in a mazed 
way, and looking at me as if he really thought I had 
“a bee in my bonnet,” 

‘We shall publish a book and electrify returning 
England in the dim September days, you know!” I 
said, in a hoarse whisper, as I clutched him by the 
arm. 

‘Ha, ha, ha, ha! my Quixotic Celt!” and the 
wretch roared incontinently for at least three min- 
utes. 

I soon browbeat him into compliance, however ; 
and, when he had given me a reluctant promise to 
make at least one fair trial of his literary powers, 
we ordered a bottle of—never mind what—and 
launched into a stream of pleasant conversation be- 
neath a cloud of bluest, most fragrant smoke. 

Next morning, then, our pretty craft, her clean 
white decks and half-unfurled sails gleaming beauti- 
fully in the flickering sunlight, was towed down the 
river. The sultry heat of the day had burst over the 
city in a thunderstorm of blue-black clouds, but now 
they were passing away in rounded, billowy masses, 
leaving such a brightly-dappled sky as is rarely the 
lot of the Londoner to gaze upon. By evening we 
were well out of the bay, and parted company with 
our diminutive convoy. Soon the sky burns redly in 
the west where the sun has just set, and a drowsy 
twilight begins to steal over the distant landscape 
with its lofty white walls. Gradually all becomes 
indistinct and weird-like, a few ships and steamers 
glide silently past us, and a dim light in the little 
cabin suddenly throws shadowy streaks along the 
deck as the tinkling of a bell announces the hour of 
the evening meal. 

When, next morning, my partner and I emerged 
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on deck, a charming picture met the eye. The sea 
was rolling in parallel, wavy ridges of an intense 
blue that was just penciled with lines of creamy 
foam ; there was a press of white canvas filling the 
sky overhead, and far away to windward could be 
discerned the dark outline of the Channel Islands, 
On board a strange stillness prevailed among the 
crew. It was their breakfast-hour, and the low 
murmur from the forecastle had an indistinct and 
buzzing sound, like the dreamy hum of bees on a 
warm summer noon. Nota soul was visible but the 
man at the wheel, with long, red cravat floating to 
the breeze—everything was suggestive of peace and 
subdued pleasure, and the vessel sped on with a mo- 
tion so graceful and silent that it made one wish 
that the era of steamships lay yet in the future. 
And thus we sailed slowly, dreamily on, until at last 
we sighted the beautiful circular sweep of Weymouth 
Bay ; and my friend and I, with our few incum- 
brances, were rowed from the brig into the quaint 
little town. 

Here, after dining comfortably in a room which 
commanded a scene of exquisite repose—for the 
weather was unusually summery—we had a wrangle 
as to which of us should make the first, or rather the 
second, entry in our precious manuscript. After a 
sharp encounter, which had the unpleasant effect of 
imparting to our respective faces a sensation of 
warmth that was far from comfortable, we finally 
came to an agreement; and, in consideration of the 
fact that the spot we had put down for our first day’s 
investigation—namely, the strangely anomalous beach 
of the isle of Portland—was of a character not easi- 
ly described by one totally uninterested in pebbles, 
the burden of the first day’s literary performance 
fell to the professor, who now respectfully merges 
his identity in the indistinguishable depths of “ we” 
—first, however, informing the curious reader that it 
was agreed that scenery of a distinctively beautiful 
character, which could not fail of being marred in 
the description by the pen of a soulless scientist, 
were to be assigned to the sentimental London um- 
brella-manufacturer. May ‘‘we” now hope—since 
the esthetic branch of the expedition is in tempo- 
rary abeyance—that the reader will not be disin- 
clined to accompany us, for we take him into our 
confidence, and may, perhaps, have occasion to ask 
him a question once in a while? 


The day is fine and breezy, then. We have left 
the little town of Weymouth some four miles behind 
us, given a parting glance at those very common ob- 
jects of the shore with which all sea-side visitors are 
so well acquainted, paid our halfpenny at the “ fer- 
ry-bridge” which unites the beach and the main- 
land, and, having crossed, we stand ankle-deep in 
small pebbles. Before us is a steeply-sloping wall of 
shingle, rising some thirty feet above our heads ; and, 
almost washing our feet, the calm ripple of Port- 
land Roads breaks on this hither slope of the bank. 
Struggling with many slippings and sinkings to the 
summit of the bank, another sea stretches out be- 
fore us, downward toward which again the beach 
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gently slopes. We stand upon a comparatively nar- 
row isthmus of pebbles, the sea landlocked and 
quiet within ; white, restless, and limitless without. 
At about a mile to our left the beach strikes the isl- 
and of Portland, and is rapidly lost in its cliffs, while 
toward the right it trends away ten miles or more 
from where we stand, the gray-brown tint of the 
stones about us gaining a ruddier hue as they re- 
cede, till in the middle distance the shingle looks 
like a long, dull-red line parting the blue and white 
water; gradually this, too, becomes more aérial and 
refined, till it is finally lost in a reddened haze on 
the view horizon. 

Strolling, as well as the nature of the ground 
will permit us, toward Portland, we soon become 
aware of a sensible increase in the dimensions of the 
bank ; its height and width become greater, and the 
pebbles larger and larger, as we advance. In the op- 
posite direction the reverse of this takes place: the 
beach dwindles slowly mile by mile, and we need 
only walk far enough to find the big stones dwarfed 
to the size of eggs, then marbles, and lastly gravel 
and sand at the Eype Rocks, some two miles beyond 
Bridport. It would probably take us many weary 
marches over this treacherous heavy ground before 
we could tell, within a long, long way, the position 
in which we stood upon the bank by reference to 
the size of individual pebbles ; yet in days of high 
duties instead of French treaties, when profits on 
contraband goods were large, and smugglers many 
and cunning, the experienced crew found plainly- 
marked milestones in every pebble even in the dark- 
est nights, and could tell within a very little at what 
distance from the island a run had been effected. 

The zxzdependent position of the beach, you ob- 
serve, is by far its most striking feature, continuing, 
long after its novelty has ceased to astonish, to sug- 
gest the inquiry, ‘‘ How came this pebble-isthmus 
cutting the blue bay in halves, and leaving Portland, 
perhaps, the most problematic island in the world?” 
For we suppose that, judged by the standard of our 
geography definitions, the term is misapplied. If 
an island, to be worthy of its name, must necessarily 
be completely surrounded by water, then is Portland 
a peninsula; if, however, it is sufficient for the at- 
tainment of insular dignity that a patch of cliff, 
some seven miles long by three miles wide, should 
be detached from the mainland by an intervening 
space of five miles of blue water, bridged only by a 
thin streak of beach, then do we set both geographer 
and lexicographer at naught, and dub their tech- 


nical peninsula a practical island. You agree with 


us? Very well. 

The interest of this little philological difficulty, 
however, does not last us long in the immediate 
presence of the previous question: ‘‘ How did these 
pebbles get where we see them? Did they rise one 
fine day bodily from the bed of the sea, and form 
the bar by some cataclysmic effort ?” Then, too, set- 
ting aside this problem for a moment, we face anoth- 
er equally puzzling question: ‘‘ Where did they come 
from?” And now an arduous task is to be surmount- 
ed before this question can be answered. We go 
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once and again over the white cliffs of Portland, 
narrowly watching every inch on each side of us; 
we look at them from above, from below, and from 
the water; we then lose some weary hours before we 
have examined the published geological sections of 
the island ; yet nowhere within its boundaries do we 
discover a single stratum from which the stones 
about us could be derived. They are, for the most 
part, chalk-flints, with an admixture of darker-col- 
ored pebbles from some older formation than the isl- 
and, sufficient to give the reddish tinge to the bank. 

Let us now rest from our labors for a season, and 
draw upon the contents of our haversacks with an 
appetite that promises to perform enormous feats. 

So! We now fare forth for a long, imaginary 
ramble with two or three representatives of the gen- 
eral contents of the beach in the receptacles where 
those unfortunate fowls erst were, and try again to 
track them to their original source. Recrossing the 
ferry-bridge, we find the mainland to be a continu- 
ation of the odlitic strata of Portland ; and, follow- 
ing the coast-line, we pass Langton, Abbotsbury, 
Burton, and Bridport, with the same or allied forma- 
tions beneath our feet—on to Lyme-Regis, with its 
famous liassic strata fruitful in fossil monsters, but 
barren of either of the objects of our search. Al- 
ready we have traveled twenty-five miles from our 
starting-point, and have not found so much as a sin- 
gle flint-stone. 

At last, between Lyme and Axmouth, we come 
upon chalk and green-sand, extending almost to 
Sidmouth, and yielding flints in abundance. We 
have reached the great storehouse of this material, 
from which our beach-pebbles have been derived ; 
and this is the nearest possible point from which the 
greater part of the bank can have come. But the 
reddish-brown pebbles, where are they? Not much 
farther ahead. Leaving Sidmouth, we enter the new 
red sandstone, and, moving still westward, we short- 
ly reach the pretty little village of Budleigh Salter- 
ton. Our march is done, and we halt upon a beach 
of which every pebble is more or less a counterpart 
of the specimen we have brought along with us. 
The sandstone, crumbling year by year, attacked by 
gales, and washed by water, drops on the shore an 
inexhaustible supply of these red-brown stones, 
whose travels begin only in the fall from the parent- 
rock, and end upon the strange isthmus thirty miles 
away. Matter, like man, you see, plays many a part 
before it leaves the world’s stage. The flint and the 
sandstone pebbles are dug up again for modern uses 
by that inexorable utilitarian, Nature, after a meas- 
ureless period of repose which has succeeded their 
last appearance. Both have helped, at least once 
before, to line the shores of a primeval ocean with 
red beaches such as those of to-day, for both come 
to their work rounded and water-worn, marked un- 
mistakably with the badge of their previous em- 
ployment ons ago. 

Now, if the reader who has not lost his interest 
in the subject yet will take a map of England and 
. glance at the towns we have named, he will see that 
we tax his powers of faith somewhat largely when 


we bid him believe that every pebble which rolls be- 
neath the feet of Portland fishers has crossed the 
West Bay, performing a journey varying in distance 
from thirty to forty miles, and been finally arrest- 
ed where it now lies. Such, nevertheless, is the 
fact ; and the southwesterly gales which blow upon 
these coasts throughout almost the entire year are 
the immediate agents in the work: these, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes rapidly, as calmer or rougher times 
prevail, clear out ton after ton of pebbles from the 
localities mentioned, and roll them along the shore, 
the exodus of the stones going on until some obsta- 
cle crossing the path of the prevailing wind arrests 
their progress—this obstacle is the isthmus in ques- 
tion. And thither, hiring a dog-cart at the inn, we 
now return. ‘‘ But how did it first become an isth- 
mus?’ youask. ‘Why, when once started, did the 
pebbles stop thus suddenly arrested in mid-ocean ?” 
The reason is very simple, although not obvious. 
From Portland to the mainland there runs, at a few 
feet above the low-tide level, a bank of stiff clay, 
covered up deep in pebbles now, and hidden. from 
all observation less searching than that of the bor- 
ing-bar. By this the traveling stones were first 
checked, and accumulation begun. Through how 
many circling years the winds and waves have been 
about their task, we know not; yet, it is not proba- 
ble that this action is a very slow and lingering one. 
The sea, which can patiently gnaw, century after 
century, at some refractory rock which falls at length, 
can prove itself a quick worker on occasion. At 
times there come fierce gales, with their attendant 
heavy ground-swells. As the quick waves strike the 
beach the hollow roar of rolling pebbles marks each 
receding column of water. Masses of shingle are 
scoured away while the hurricane lasts. One night 
of this fierce work will carry back into deep water 
from two to three and four million tons of stone; 
yet these, on the return of calmer weather, will all 
be thrown in again in the course of a very few days. 

We, however, have chosen a bright summer day 
for our visit—a day when the West Bay is lazily 
flinging in its five or six waves per minute; when 
white-sailed yachts and tall ships glide between us 
and the horizon ; when the gulls are wheeling peace- 
fully about their nests among the cliffs ; and all Na- 
ture suns herself and rests. The mention of ground- 
swells, however, reminds us dimly of some of the 
horrors recorded as taking place here when the mad 
sea is wrestling with the cruel wind. At times like 
those the bank is truly a fearful place: the long 
ridge of stone breasting the Channel rollers becomes 
with every storm a strong protection or a deadly dan- 
ger to the seaman’s life, just as it happens upon which 
side of it his ship lies. A terrible place for stranded 
vessels is this red beach when the southwester is fair- 
ly loosed ; at such times the waves which fall in here 
are terrific—one breaker alone falling full upon a 
vessel of large size, which had driven on the bank, 
has been known to completely destroy and break her 
to pieces. Terrible as such a lee-shore is, however, 
some very remarkable escapes have happened here. 
The 23d of November, 1874, for instance, was made 
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memorable on all this coast by a night of severe storm. 
On that night a small sloop bound for Portsmouth 
found herself unable to “fetch” Portland Bill, and 
lay at the mercy of the gale, with the certainty of 
stranding upon the beach before her. With death 
imminent, which no human effort seemed able to 
avert, the captain tried one last desperate venture 
for life. Abandoning the vain attempt to make an 
offing, he put the vessel’s head straight for the bank. 
Thus, with sail upon her, the howling wind driving 
her at speed toward the shore, the dark November 
night around her, she held on a steady course. Dur- 
ing the few minutes which elapsed before she struck, 
the hard, tense silence of suspense reigned from 
stem to stern ; there was nothing more to do now 
but await, with the grim, quiet courage of sailors, 
the coming blow. One chance for life remained, 
and only one. A lucky wave might lift the craft, 
with way upon her, high above the deadly hammer 
of the breaking seas. So it proved. Just when the 
black shore showed close through the night, one 
huge roller took the little vessel, aided by her mo- 
mentum, rapidly onward and upward almost to the 
very crestof the beach. How the grip of that pain- 
ful silence loosened, and what a thankful cheer rang 
out against the gale, as, with comparatively little 
damage, the good ship settled down, with her keel 
deep in the pebbles, out of the reach of anything 
more dangerous than the spray flung at her from the 
disappointed surges ! 

But this is only a reminiscence, one of many we 
recall on our drive back, while as yet we have not 
exhausted the interest of the bank itself, on which 
we soon find ourselves again. 

It seems odd here—as, indeed, it does on any 
beach—to find that an inversion of what we should 
naturally consider to be the order in sizes of the 
shingle, from low-water line upward, takes place. 
The biggest pebbles are always highest up, lining the 
high-water mark. Now, having already shown that 
the pebbles are brought to shore by the action of the 
water, the inference seems clear that this element 
would be so far like most other bearers of burdens 
that it would take the first opportunity of dropping 
the heaviest portion of its load. We should expect, 
then, to find the large stones at low-water, and the 
gravel at high-water, line. This is precisely what 
does not take place ; for we all know that it is tow- 
ard the sea we must walk to come upon the finest 
portion of the beach. Here this is strikingly appar- 
ent, the shingle diminishing very regularly in size as 
we descend the slope. 

We account for the paradox thus: where an ad- 
vancing wave throws down upon the shore its load 
of pebbles and retires, it is evident that the dis- 
charged freight will lie more or less closely packed 
just in proportion to the size of the stones which 
compose it; that sand or gravel, for example, will 
form a comparatively flat floor, over which the fol- 
lowing wave will roll the larger pebbles, until the 
smallest among these have packed into one another 
with sufficient approach to a level surface to permit 
the water to pass over them without any great ten- 
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dency to move them farther forward. The largest 
sizes, however, can never lie so closely together but 
that enough of their surface will remain exposed to 
allow of their propulsion by a wave of very ordinary 
force ; hence their travels will not end till the sea, 
like a successful Sisyphus, has lodged them at high- 
water line. 

This law, which is in force on all beaches, has a 
perfectly gigantic exemplification at Portland ; for 
not only is it here true of the slope comprised be- 
tween tide-marks, but its action is extended through- 
out the whole length of the beach or isthmus. It has 
previously been mentioned that both the general di- 
mensions of the bank, as well as the individual sizes 
of the shingle, diminish from the island to the Eype 
Rocks : it seems natural to suppose that the gravel 
to the westward has been derived from the large 
stones east, presuming these to have been driven 
from east to west, and ground smaller and smaller 
with every mile of their progress. But the winds, to 
whose efforts the existence of the bank is due, blow 
—as has been shown—from the opposite quarter to 
that which would be required for this result (south- 
west); and the rule just stated furnishes the true 
explanation of the difficulty. Large stones and 
small are brought together to the beach ; and whether 
between tide-marks, or along the whole length of the 
isthmus, it is the rolling of the larger pebbles upon 
the smaller in the manner shown which in the course 
of ages has produced the perfect sorting that we see. 

Look ! the black boats which dot the bank at in- 
tervals throughout its whole visible extent are assum- 
ing signs of life ; huge and unwieldy as they look at 
close approach, they are picturesque enough, even in 
the deserted condition in which they have stood all 
the day, with their bows looking toward the West 
Bay. 
and snug, with no sign of use or movement about 
them. A stranger’s innocent ignorance might be 
pardoned for supposing that they were beached and 
done with for some time to come; that work was 
over, and no fish in the offing. Now, however, a 
crowd of men and lads, of the true fisherman type, 
come running along the beach, and form groups 
around each boat in our neighborhood, Something 
is evidently in the wind. It may be worth our while 
to get near a crew, and rest upon the clean pebbles 
while we watch them. How listlessly the men loll 
about in various attitudes of repose! <A few oldsters 
—lookers-on like ourselves—sit apart in knots calmly 
chatting, while the lads, true to their instincts, are 
skylarking about the beach. Each of these groups 
in its way forms a strong contrast with the keen-eyed 
lookout, who stands alone high up upon the shingle, 
with quick eyes fixed seaward. For a quarter or, 
perhaps, half an hour, the whole keep thus, when, at 
a signal from the watcher, unmarked by us, every 
figure starts into action: the young ones run fora 
few moments rapidly toward the boat, but the older 
hands almost immediately resume their lounging 
postures. We turn to a neighbor to ask the reason for 
this sudden change, who points to the adjacent boat, 
which we see has been beforehand with our friends, 


In the morning everything on board was neat. 
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and is already on the water. ‘“ First come, first 
serve,” is the rule upon the beach ; and hence the 
returning inaction. No long time passes, however, 
before all are alive again ; another signal from above, 
and the stout lads, already in the boat, seize the bow- 
oars. Some six men fall in line on either side with 
hands upon the gunwale. A shout! a bend of the 
muscular backs, and she grates rapidly over the peb- 
bles, the men running at her sides till her bows touch 
the water; on the instant the bow-oars are dipped 
and her head kept seaward, while, with her momen- 
tum still upon her, the launchers have flashed knee- 
deep through the waves, and, with one quick spring 
together, are over the side, grasping each an oar. 
The steersman shouts, ‘‘ Give way !” the blades dip, 
and, settling down steadily to their work, the crew 
soon leave the shore behind them. 

The afternoon closes while we sit waiting the re- 
turn of the boat; at length she nears us, borne on 
the summit of an advancing wave ; the rowers back 
her toward the beach, a rope is flung ashore, and 
now, pull together men, and jump, eager boys, from 
her sides, waist-deep in the water to help her onward ; 
lay the oars crosswise upon the pebbles ; once more 
together with a will, and your craft is high and dry. 

And now for the fish. Bobbing up and down 
with every ripple, a semicircle of cork-floats tells us 
the position of the net ; the busy crew haul upon the 
lines, and every minute the dancing curve lessens in 
diameter. Women have come upon the scene, and 
creels are countless. Flash! A single white-belly 
glistens in the moonlight ; the corks come closer and 
closer ; fish after fish shows his glittering sides above 
the water, and in a minute more the red pebbles 
gleam with their living load ; thousands upon thou- 
sands of jumping and writhing mackerel are lying 
on the bank, while men and women rush, creel in 
hand, upon them. Picking and sorting, however, 
though profitable, is poor work in a picturesque point 
of view, and so we leave our fishermen busy at their 
closing labors; not, however, without a tribute to 
the courage, endurance, and skill, these men have 
often shown in other work than their immediate 
calling. When the dark times of sea-life come, when 
the moonlit water of this placid evening has become 
the deadly foe with which to struggle for the dear 
life, then has many a shipwrecked sailor had cause 
to thank God for the bold and hardy life and train- 
ing which have helped to make the beach-fisherman 
ever ready to brave danger, or even to face death 
when the need arises. 

We have said nothing of the water on the inner 
side of the bank. This, after passing Ferrybridge, 
changes from an open bay to a creek, having the 
beach and mainland for its respective shores. At 
Abbotsbury the creek widens into a seeming lake of 
large size. Here there are a swannery and duck- 
decoy, while the water is the resort of wild-fowl in- 
numerable. Over the wide, flat shores of the main- 
land the rudely-built swans’-nests lie thickly scat- 
tered; these are deserted now; but a stray egg here 
and there tells of addledom and parents’ blighted 
hopes, while, hard by, the brood of brown cygnets, 
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essaying a first swim, speaks of successful sittings. 
At the right season, too, if fond of wild-fowl, we 
might find pleasure in watching the water black with 
coots, terns, and duck, or follow behind the shelter- 
ing curtains of the decoy the knowing tactics of the 
little dog who is so valuable an ally to the seductive 
tame birds. To all these things, together with the 
bank of whose chief points of interest we have 
endeavored to give some general idea, we bid fare- 
well, trusting that our tramp over the pebbles has 
not tired our reader’s mental legs. In these days of 
Alpine clubs and muscular science, it may seem pre- 
sumptuous to speak of physical fatigue in connec- 
tion with any explorations short of a hitherto unat- 
tempted glacier ; still for those whose summer holi- 
days or means are too scanty to admit of their joining 
the streams of tourists for distant parts we submit 


that there are many places within easy reach, which 
are ripe in geological and zodlogical interest, in pict- 
uresque beauty, and in everything that is requisite 
to make a holiday, however short, an epoch in our 
lives to be looked back upon with feelings of ex- 
quisite satisfaction. 

It was dusk in the evening of the next day (we 
had decided to rest before proceeding on our next 
stage), and, after reading the above composition to 
my companion, with an unction that was sharpened 
by the certain expectation of his approval, I trium- 
phantly threw down the manuscript, and turned my 
eyes toward him. He had been rather taciturn all 
day, but this I attributed to fatigue. Noting that 
he now made no reply, I exclaimed: “‘ Now, what do 
you say toit? Don’tyouthink we have made a good 
beginning, on the whole?” 

‘‘Pardon me,” he interrupted, in a hard voice, 
and I thought there was a sneer on his face, “I 
would have you informed, old friends though we be, 
that Z consider a thirsty march of forty miles along a 
broken coast full of pebbles, and yielding sand, to 
be anything rather than pleasurable or instructive, 
either. And if that is to be our method of proced- 
ure, then the sooner we split partnership the better. 
And let me also take the liberty of suggesting, in my 
capacity of critic, that that brilliant composition of 
yours may be all very well. I suppose you intend to 
electrify your juveniles with it on your return; but, 
know that you have completely under-estimated a 
cockney’s discernment—yes, sir, a cockney’s !—if you 
thought he could be gulled into acting Sancho Panza 
to your fantastic assumption of the character of an 
original.” 

I wasthunderstruck. To be thus criticised by a 
cockney — and an umbrella-manufacturer to boot, 
who passed his days in reading maudlin poetry—it 
was monstrous! I looked at him. What is this I 
see under the table? A pairof bare feet—and such 
feet! The poor fellow’s valued extremities were of 
such a portentous size, and in such frightful blisters, 
that it is no wonder both his good-humor and his 
poetry had evaporated at the same moment. I im- 
mediately laid down my offended air, resigned my 
professorial dignity, and turned nurse. 
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ARACHNE AND PENELOPE. 


WOMAN at an embroidery-frame has been es- 

teemed a pretty picture from the earliest dawn 

of the ornamental arts down to the present moment. 

How full are the pages of Homer of this picture ! 

Down the stream of time we find it again and again; 
the dramatists have seized it and made much of it; 


“. . . . Once upon a time 
Sitting at a window, pricking thy thoughts in lawn, 


I did hear thee talk, far above singing !”’ 


That is perhaps the prettiest paraphrase for sewing 
in them all, and comes from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
There is even an old scandal that Minerva, with all 
her wisdom, fell envious of Arachne, who did her 
tatting so much better than did Jove’s daughter ; so 
she changed her into a spider, making her forever 
after spin her web. Whoever first looked upon a 
spider and invented this beautiful legend backward 
must have had some lovely Arachne in his eye, who 
sat in a soft, lavender robe, spinning, weaving, or 
netting the golden flax, and entangling his heart- 
strings at the same time in a seamless mesh; the hu- 
man interest must have inspired the poet’s thought— 
as when did it not ? 

Sewing, knitting, netting, spinning, are all most 
graceful occupations. They become every age of 
womanhood. They are sweet, quiet, happy-looking 
things ; they give a man rest even to think of them, 
and what have they not been to women? We will 
leave out “ The Song of the Shirt,” and all the pain- 
ful side of the stitch—and the stitch in the side, too, 
the rose must have its thorn—and we will for a half- 
hour only think of the blessing which this gift has 
been to woman, 


** His mother made him a little coat.”’ 


What hopes, dreams, prayers, visions, have not been 
sewed into little coats? What woman would give 
up that blessed industry? One of Bulwer’s sweetest 
touches is in describing a boy of twelve. He says, 
“ His mother still hemmed his ruffles.” 

No doubt this particular branch of heart-felt in- 
dustry becomes too heavy for even the most loving 
of mammas in large families and with small incomes. 
No doubt the sewing-machine has saved many a 
headache ; it was an indispensable invention. And 
yet one hates its stiff, unmanageable seams, its me- 
chanical narrowness, its utilitarian, ugly, unpoetical, 
business-like manners, It has had its disadvantages, 
too, like all new inventions. They tread on the toes 
of lingering poverty—some handicraft is driven out 
from which a homely but sure livelihood is gained. 
The stocking-looms of Worcester, the carpet-looms 
of Spitalfields, were broken by an infuriated mob, 
who saw no compensation for present bread in the fu- 
ture increased prosperity of a great capitalist. We 
do not read political economy when we are hungry 
and cold, 

But, fortunately for womankind, the sewing-ma- 
chine cannot embroider rose-buds, cannot conduce 


much toward the decorative arts. Women are re- 
turning now to Helen’s industry as she sat— 


‘*.. .. In the palace weaving there 


An ample web, a shining double-robe, 
Whereon were many conflicts fairly wrought.” 


For, what parlor is perfect now without a spinning- 
wheel? Long-forgotten Arachne comes back again, 
showing that Minerva’s jealousy is impotent, and 
must yield to that sweeter vision of the lavender 
robe, and delicate fingers again spin the flax for the 
fairy filaments of lace-work, or the wool for crewel- 
embroidery. We are going back to the goddesses. 
Venus would not find herself out of fashion to-day 
in the dress which Homer described three thousand 
years ago: 


‘* And next she threw around her an ambrosial robe, the work 
Of Pallas, all its web embroidered o’er 
With forms of rare device. She fastened it 
Over the breast with clasps of gold, and then 
She passed about her waist a zone which bore 
Fringes an hundred-fold ; and in her ears 
She hung her three-gemmed ear-rings, from whose gleam 
She won an added grace !”’ 


The first three lines describe one of Worth’s em- 
broidered cloaks to admiration. Many a lady makes 
her own as well, inventing pattern of graceful ara- 
besque, ‘‘forms of rare device,” and, like Venus, 
fastens it with clasp of gold. 

Lace-work has lately become ladies’ pastime. At 
every watering-place one sees the graceful figure “in 
robe and veil of white,” bending over the piece of 
green leather, on which is basted the foundation-pat- 
tern. These amateur webs of Arachne are some- 
times as beautiful as old Venetian point. They emu-— 
late the wealth of cardinals. Well may it be called 
opus araneum, or ‘‘ spider-work,” and perhaps many 
an unwary male fly has been asked to “walk into 
that parlor,” and has never come out the same free 
fly as before. It is elegant work, and not too hard 
on the eyes. 

No longer do convents alone produce splendid 
specimens of this luxurious art. Never since the 
sixteenth century have ladies made such lace as 
they do now; and at the rooms of the Decorative 
Art Society in Twentieth Street, New York, may be 
seen some lace which was made by a lady of this 
city for her amusement. Its bold flowing-scroll pat- 
tern, the perfection of the workmanship, and the 
beauty of the zout ensemble, render it worthy of the 
purest styles of Louis XIV.’s luxurious reign. 

As yet we import our threads, for none of our 
modern Arachnes can spin that flax of Brabant into 
such exquisite tenuity as those poor, pale women, 
who do it underground, lest the contact of the air 
cause it to break. There is an Arachne for you! 
Minerva’s spite would have wrecked itself entirely 
had she changed the industrious ‘nymph to one of 
these, instead of into a virulent spider, who adds on 
to her industry the fiercer joys of conquest. Lace- 
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making has been a boon to many a poor peasantry, 
to many a starving people. Strange that a mere lux- 
ury, one which the world could perfectly do without, 
should have crept into the Hartz Mountains, and 
preserved a hardy race from starvation! Even now 
at Annaberg one finds a tombstone inscribed thus: 
‘‘ Here lies Barbara Uttmann died on the 14th January 
1575 whose invention of lace in the year 1561 made 
her the benefactress of the Hartz Mountains.” Again, 
after the Irish famine, we find a noble lady doing the 
same good work for that innumerable peasantry in 
the Emerald Isle who now make some of the most 
useful and beautiful of laces. 

It is a pretty, poetical, but not common industry 
—that which creates lace, or tapestry, or cloth, from 
the filaments of leaves and flowers. The lily-plants, 
the asphodel tribe, the fibrous coating about the 
silk-weed pod, the tangled mat of the pineapple, 
all these are presents from our lost sister Daphne, 
she who ran away from Apollo and was changed into 
atree. A pineapple handkerchief, embroidered by 
deft fingers, is a hamadryad’s gift, the most delicate 
textile in existence. Nothing but Arachne’s web 
can be finer. Cotton, alas! vulgar, useful cotton 
belongs to this family, but only when sublimated 
into muslin can we admit its descent from Daphne. 

But the modern Penelopes have taken cotton in 
hand, and have found that the coarse, common, 
cheap, unbleached cloth of Lowell looms makes 
beautiful draperies. Sometimes they throw three 
different-colored flannel bands across it, and em- 
broider them down with cat-stitch—why so named 
nobody knows, for it is far more regular than the 
most well-conditioned Tabby could be expected to 
be—and lo! you have a Roman-scarf effect — the 
rich, creamy, rz tint of the cloth (or muslin as it is 
improperly called) coming out with wondrous effect. 
The modern Penelope goes back to the days of her 
great-grandmamma, and embroiders with crewel a 
vine of her own sketching, bringing in the wild- 
flower she has found in her walk, or pulling down 
the fruit-laden vine from her window for a pattern. 
It is a charming feature of women’s work of to-day 
that it goes first-hand to Dame Nature for inspira- 
tion; all this pre-Raphaelite movement of the last 
twenty-five years has done that for us. No impos- 
sible or improbable stiff groups in Berlin wool, 
wrought in geometrical canvas, occupy the sweet Pe- 
nelope of to-day. She makes a rose-bud from the 
depths of her own consciousness ; paints it with her 
blushes, and in its deep-crimson cup hides the fra- 
grant fervor of her thought and dream. 

Women need much consolation in this world. 
Sometimes they are in love ; indeed, this is so com- 
mon a complaint with them that they should have a 
sublimated Pond’s Extract, a metaphorical camphor, 
or spiritual arnica, to apply to that hidden wound. 
The needle is a good little lightning-rod; a con- 
ductor off for concealed disturbance. Many a heart- 
ache has been embroidered away. Sometimes women 
are poor. This is sadder still. They must so con- 
duct the hidden sorrow through the needle into the 
satin that it may come back to them, bringing bread. 


They must weave that enchanted carpet of Aladdin, 
which shall take them from place to place. They 
must earn their living by their accomplishments, a 
hard thing to do. 

And here we come to trouble. Most women can 
do various pretty things well—but not well enough 
to sell. The thorough art-education of women isa 
thing which had not been thought of twenty-five 
years ago. Thus it came about that no being on 
earth is so helpless as the reduced lady; and it is to 
the assistance of reduced ladies that the South 
Kensington Museum Association has devoted itself, 
teaching women to embroider so perfectly that even 
the Roman Catholic Church, that great purchaser of 
embroideries, will buy the work, and she is a very 
particular purchaser. The ecclesiastical embroidery 
is a special art by itself. Chasuble, cope, and alb, 
robe, and carpet, and altar-cloth, and drapery, must 
be so deftly done that the microscope itself can de- 
tect no flaw. There is no finer, richer illuminating 
in an old missal than some of this embroidery. The 
face of Christ is painted by some devout needle- 
woman in silk almost as Leonardo da Vinci painted 
it in oils. 

Tapestry is the work of both Arachne and Pe- 
nelope. It is woven first, and then embroidered, or 
else in the weaving a shorter thread is thrown 
across, and the pattern comes out in fresh colors of a 
different weft. Many ladies now emulate Matilda 
in the Bayeux tapestry, and use, as she did, coarse 
brown linen for the groundwork, and design, as she 
did, their own patterns. Turkish toweling is a fa- 
vorite background for these tapestries. A great ten- 
dency toward cheap things, and a sudden discovery 
that the cheapest fabric and the most perpendicular 
sunflower, or the straighter cat-tail, is more artistic in 
combination than the wreath of splendid lilies thrown 
across satin—all this is the surprising discovery of 
modern art decoration, Some of us take the lib- 
erty of doubting the wholesale assumption of the mod- 
ern Eastlake, pre-Raphaelite, and South Kensington | 
schools. Some of us still love luxurious French 
brocatelles and Japanese silks, heavy with gold and 
silver; but we are in an inglorious minority. A 
coffee-bag embroidered with cat-tails is ‘‘ higher 
art.” 

Interior decoration does not stop with the works 
of Arachne and Penelope. Oh, no: are not half 
the women in the world painting tiles, and the other 
half dividing their time between wood-carving and 
dinner-plates? This ceramic revival has brought 
thousands of women a tasteful occupation. At 
Collamore’s, in Broadway, may be seen a beautiful 
dinner-set, the work of anamateur. At the rooms of 
the Decorative Art Society may be seen another, On 
the plates are faces from Walter Crane’s “‘ Baby’s Op- 
era,” surrounded with pretty rural adjuncts. On the 
vegetable-dishes are birds, and fruits, and flowers. 
All this work is good enough to sell, which is saying 
all that can be said, for only good work will be accepted 
by the china-merchants. Ladies here have to meet 
the stern competition of English china, such spcei- 
mens as we saw at the Centennial Exposition, and 
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one must be an artist, a thoroughly-educated worker, 
if she aspires to sell her work. 

Wood-carving would at first seem too hard and 
too severe for feminine fingers, but it is not so. 
Women do that work well, and, like Lady Jones in 
the epitaph, ‘‘send many pieces to the exhibition.” 
A good wood-carver makes excellent wages, the con- 
stantly-growing fancy for the solid and real in fur- 
niture revives the old Grinling Gibbons work, or 
a feeble copy of it, which we have admired in old 
English mansions. 

Then comes painting on wood: ebonized cher- 
ry, as smooth as a bit of Japanese lacquer, can be 
ornamented with gold-leaf in patterns to suit the 
artist. This is very easy (after one knows how), and 
a beautiful effect is quickly produced. White and 
black paint, put in to imitate inlaying, is also suc- 
cessfully done by women. 

Painting on panels is a fashionable and pretty 
form of decorative art. The panel can be inserted 
in almost any piece of furniture, or it can well 
enough be left to stand by itself, a very pretty object, 
either leaning against the wall or suspended like a 
plaque. 

It seems strange that women, supposed to be 
fond of jewels since the days of Queen Esther, have 
never tried jewelry-work. We read of no female 
goldsmiths. They could set rubies and diamonds, 
one would suppose, as well as men; but the fact 
remains that they do not: all the female goldsmithery 
seems to consist in the stringing of pearls, or sewing 
them into embroidery. That is done considerably 
in ecclesiastical embroidery ; also on lace and tulle 
for ball-dresses. 

“Wanted, a few young girls to sew on illusion,” 
was a Broadway sign which attracted the attention of 
a passing poet. ‘ What else do they ever sew on?” 
said he, sadly, as he passed on. A favorite ball- 
dress, a‘few years ago, was an illusion or tulle skirt 
covered with rose-leaves. This was a branch of 
industry which recalls Arachne, Daphne, and Flora 
herself, and might be called without sarcasm a pret- 
ty piece of business. 

Shakespeare has no sewing-women ; he ‘‘ knits 
up the raveled sleeve of care,” and speaks of— 


‘* That which knitteth souls, and prospers loves ;” 


but he did not describe his heroine as— 


‘* Sitting at the window pricking her thoughts in lawn.” 


He loved a splendid scold like Katherine, or a 
saucy wit like Rosalind, a gleam of fire and snow 
like Juliet, or a wise and witty woman like Portia. 
Beatrice was a favorite of his; something to tame, 
not a mild creature already broken, but an angry 
beauty, or a lofty saint like Isabella. His women 


never could have had time to sit and sew; certainly 
while they were under his immortal inspiration they 
were doing something better! One can imagine 
Titania embroidering a pineapple handkerchief, per- 
haps, but nobody but Celta could have stopped to 
sew regularly. : 

But we are not all Shakespeare’s women, nor 
are we always in that high glow of passion, be it 
love, or grief, or remorse, or coquetry, or devotion, 
or intellectual enterprise, or even in sweet musings 
in the moonlight, where we are apt to find Jessica, 
and Viola, and Perdita. There are rainy days in 
mortal life ; we do not live in the forest of Ardennes: 
we must sew, knit, embroider, net, paint tiles, carve 
wood, work away at the decorative arts. Some of 
us must make our living by the same, and then 
comes in the business of learning how. The society 
formed in New York about a year ago (and called 
“ The Society of Decorative Art”), by certain thought- 
ful and benevolent women, essays to help women to 
gain a good art-education. They selected artists to 
codperate with them ; they invited ladies to send and 
bring work. This work went through a severe and 
artistic examination; was, if accepted, placed on 
exhibition and sold. Already they are prepared with 
teachers who shall instruct women in painting on 
china, and other decorative arts; their very severity 
is a help to the half-good workers—they aim high. 

Now they are giving us art-exhibitions, loan-col- 
lections—like those at South Kensington, and the 
poor girl who aspires to make lace is enabled to 
see the very best laces which money can buy; the 
tapestry-worker can see Arras of 1515 and Gobelin 
of the seventeenth century; Arachne studies the 
knitting of some patient nun of Belgium; and Pe- 
nelope examines the Nibelungenlied embroidered 
on brown linen. 

The china-maniacs roam at will amid old green 
crackle, Minton, Kioto, Moorish vases, old Dresden, 
majolica, cloisonné, Palissy, Spanish fazence, Thurin- 
gian porcelain, old blue, and Kaga ware. 

The Americans are a very generous people. 
Scarcely any collector refuses to allow his pictures, 
his china, or his books, to be seen, if he is properly 
asked. To this exhibition, or loan-collection, ladies 
have sent their valuable lace fans ; some others, lace 
painted by Watteau and Boucher, also their jewels, 
laces, and embroideries. It is a choice, rare, and 
learned thing, this exhibition, through the kindness 
of the tasteful and wealthy collectors of New York 
and Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia, and will 
help to make the Arachnes and Penelopes, those who 
have genius and those who have industry, better 
able to do good and artistic work, to the infinite 
advantage of the nation and themselves. 
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SERMONS IN STONES. 


NEED not say how refreshing it was to get away 
from the melting heats of the inland regions, 
and drink in the cool, salt sea-breeze once more in 
the old fishing town and harbor of Skyanac. 
“ The sea—the sea—the o-pen sea ! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 
The ever, e-ev-er free !”’ 

So I caroled in Barry Cornwall’s old song, once 
so popular, as I slid down from the top of the stage- 
coach and stretched my legs. Having shuffled off 
my dusty baggage, and got ticketed for an attic in 
the crowded boarding-house, and done my best at 
the tea-table, I made a bee-line for the cliffs and the 
beach. 

And here, day after day, I sauntered, fascinated 
with all I saw, and drinking in health and mental 
vigor from air, earth, and ocean. 

I was interested now to observe how floral and 
animal life extends as far as it can down the rocky 
and barren slopes to the very face of the restless, 
plunging sea-waves. The hardy juniper of course 
you expect to see, sprawling about with its tough 
green arms—the constant evergreen companion of 
the gray-lichefied rocks. But here, also, you meet 
the fragrant bayberry and sweet-fern, the yarrow 
and wild-rose, the golden-rod and immortelle, within 
the very dash of the spray. The field-birds twitter 
on the craggy precipice. Gay butterflies flutter about, 
and are tempted out so far in calm weather that they 
sink weary into the cold waves, and you find the 
warm beach strewed with their yellow, flower-like 
corpses. Lively wasps build their nests under the 
loose stones close to the water, and spiders spin 
their mathematical diagrams of webs against the sea- 
washed sides of the rugged cliffs. Life is so won- 
derfully persistent, and needs such slender condi- 
‘tions! The opportunities, of course, of animal as 
well as of human existence and enjoyment, must far 
outweigh their accidents; so that we cease to won- 
der why the people of Chili and Peru don’t emigrate 
in hordes out of the reach of those horrible earth- 
quakes and volcanic waves. A few weeks since I 
saw, on the coast of Manchester, the celebrated sea- 
cedar (by no means a seceder, but the type of loyalty 
and constancy), a venerable and picturesque tree, 
much sketched by the painters. Naturalists com- 
pute it to be a thousand years old, and we can easily 
believe it, to judge by the enormous trunk (enor- 
mous for a cedar), and the wonderfully twisted and 
gnarled branches. It stands at the top of a gorge 
of rocks above the sea, and bears marks of having 
battled with winds and waves for centuries. A king- 
bird fluttered apprehensively about its branches, 
where it had evidently built its lonely nest. As I 
looked reverently at the old tree in its solitary out- 
_ post, firm as the rocks in which it is rooted, I thought 
I had never seen such a sample of the survival of 
the fittest. 

But, however attracted by such unimpersonal 
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sea-side specimens, I said to myself sometimes while 
in Skyanac, “After all, the proper study of man- 
kind is man.” And perhaps this is about as favor- 
able a spot for collecting traits of original character 
as it is for suggesting poems, or for furnishing the 
landscape-painter’s portfolio with sketches of coast 
and ocean. And I soon after found an opportunity 
of testing the truth of the old household saying. 

Somebody at the boarding-house said one day: 
**Oh, do you know there’s a field-preacher named 
Cutler, who is going to hold forth Sunday evening 
on Sunset Hill? He is a sort of second-advent 
man. His subject is to be the origin of man.” 

“Good,” I said; ‘‘I will be there for one. I 
never fell in with one of this sect, and Iam curious , 
to hear what the man has to say.” 

Sunset Hill was a place I often went to for pict- 
ures of sky, landscape, and water. But the chance 
of getting any diviner glimpses of truth and beauty 
than these, didn’t seem very probable. However, I 
said I would go. So on Sunday evening I went. 
But there had been a great sea-fog all day, and the 
mist still enshrouded the landscape. There was no 
sunset to be seen from the hill, and not a soul ap- 
peared beside myself. Evidently the meeting (which 
in the best of weather would have been a very thin 
one) was wisely postponed to a clearer day. 

For a week I heard no more about the second- 
advent man. 

One morning I was wakened by the steady 
clank of a drill, and after breakfast found two la- 
borers at work on some obstinate rocks in the pub- 
lic road, which had long been a nuisance to all driv- 
ers of vehicles that way, The younger of the two 
men sat on a rock, holding the drill with both hands, 
with a sullen but patient look, while the elder struck 
heavily and unerringly on the head of the iron. Pa- 
tiently, and with little conversation, the work went 
on. By noon they had effected a hole about four- 
teen inches deep; the powder was put in, and the 
fuse ; the hole carefully closed with pounded brick 
and sand, and the blast successfully took place. It 
was amazing what a quantity of stone they got out 
of that small space. 

Soon after I saw the older of these two laborers 
at work on a hill-side road near the boarding-house, 
in a place which was particularly infested with rocks. 
He was not drilling, but working with pick and 
crowbar, hard and steadily. Two or three of the 
boarders were looking on, with their hands in their 
pockets, as if they were ‘“‘bossing” the job, or lazily 
smoking their after-breakfast pipes. And Mr. Brown, 
an old farmer who had a strong interest in this par- 
ticular piece of road (as it crossed his property), was 
contributing a little occasional help, assisted by a 
lank youth they called Jake. 

I was struck with the activity and strength of this 
stone-extractor. He was a tough, wiry man, of about 
average height and a little under sixty years old, 
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a mason by trade, and was doing most skillful and 
effective work on the refractory rocks—which came 
out like old teeth from their sockets. He was an 
immense worker, and seemed to have prodigious 
muscular force. He knew all about the lay of the 
rocks—could tell at a glance where to wedge in his 
crowbar, just how deep the stone sank, and just where 
to strike on with his “ hahmer,”as he called it. Now 
and then he would pause, and put in some observa- 
tion either about his work or something connected 
with it. But I soon found the bent of his mind was 
in a far other direction than the labor before him. 
He was a great theologian, quoted Scripture as deft- 
ly as he smote rocks, and sometimes made some 
quaint and shrewd observation on life and morals, 
which showed that his mind was working on higher 
ground than this craggy hill-side. He was evidently 
finding a good many sermons in these stones. 

“ Thet’s a tough fellow, I tell you,” observed 
Mr. Brown, alluding not to the worker, but the stone. 
“But you’ve got him aout first-rate, Mr. Cutler. 
Wouldn’t think stones was so cheap when ye consid- 
er the labor of gittin’ ’em aout.” 

“Thet’s so,” says the stone-breaker. ‘7 can’t 
help thinkin’—puts me in mind o’ some o’ them cheap 
religions that’s abaout.” 

This remark seemed to be less an answer to Mr. 
Brown than a meditative remark addressed to the 
bottom of the hole he was working in. 

“ But stop a bit,” I said to myself. ‘ Didn’t he 
call him Cutler? Why, that’s the name of the field- 
preacher they told me about. Can this be he ?—this 
rough Jaboring-man, with his earth-colored, overalls, 
and old straw hat, and hard, sunburned face?” 

Thereupon I put in a question to draw him out 
with regard to his theology, but I found he would 
yield to the slightest touch. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Cutler, by cheap reli- 
gions ?” 

Perhaps he took me for a sectarian, for he 
paused a long time, as if he were considering how 
he should best answer. 

“Wal—I mean—them folks as profess more’n 
they perform. Faith withaout works, ye know. Thet 
don’t cost ’em nothin’, Wot / want to see is—jest 
let me git my crowbar in there, Mr. Braown, an’ you 
jest slip a stone daown for a wedge—wot I want to 
see is somethin’ solid ; an’ when the Lord comes—an’ 
the day and the hour no man knoweth—he’ll find ’em 
all ready.” This was sotto voce and rather reveren- 
tially. Then, turning round, he called in a loud, 
secular voice : ‘‘Give me that hahmer, Jake! I guess 
I can break some o’ that feller. He hain’t no great 
foundation. I wish’t I hed my big hahmer ; I lent it 
to Seth Williams. Wal, I guess this’ll do.” (Whack ! 
whack ! whack !) 

“But what do you mean by the coming of the 
Lord?” I asked. Mr. Cutler paused for a while, 
then straightened himself, stepped out of his hole, 
and leaned on his crowbar, looking me full in the 
face. 

“Why, ye hain’t heard, then, of the second-age 
people—hev ye? They hev somethin’ o’ the same 


views as the second-advent people, but ain’t quite 
the same. They heven’t any distinct name as yet, 
onless it be second-age believers. Wal, they’re go- 
in’ to hev a weekly meetin’ in the village, to com- 
mence a week from next Sabbath; and Mr. Jen- 
nings, who I consider abaout the smartest man in 
Boston, is goin’ to speak. He can tell ye more con- 
cerning these things than I can, an’ I believe he’s 
abaout got the truth. They’re goin’ to settle a lot o’ 
questions.” 

“ Such as what ?” I asked. 

““Why, this Rooshy question, for instance, and 
the settlement of the Jews in Palestine.—Take her 
more to the left there, Jake! ’Fraid I'll hev to blast 
this here rock” (a few more blows of the crowbar). 
“‘Dunno—guess I won’t need to. He'll come aout.” 
Then followed a series of struggles with the stones, 
and, as soon as he recovered breath, he resumed : 
‘*Wal, Rooshy’s hed a ve-verse, ain’t she? Put her 
back some. But she’s baound to succeed. It’s all 
accordin’ to Scripture.” 

‘* How do you make that out ?” I asked. 

‘*Eleventh of Daniel’s got to be fulfilled!” he 
replied, quickly, looking me steadily in the face. 

‘What's that?” I asked, and Mr. Brown and the 
boarders drew a little closer. 

“Why, don’t ye know? You'll find it written— 
the king of the north is got to rise up against the 
king of the saouth, and come daown like the wolf on 
the fold, an’ the strong man torun arace. An’ the 
heathen must be broken to pieces—just like this 
stone ” (whack ! whack! whack!). I thought of 
old Hiandel’s ‘‘ Thou shalt break them in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel.”—“ 7hat makes him fly. Guess 
ye can pry him up, naow, Mr. Braown. There he 
comes !—Jest heave a little on the left, Jake—that’s 
it!” 

And the stalwart fellow rolled out by main strength 
a huge fragment of stone with incredible power of 
backbone and muscle. Pausing to get breath and 
rest a moment, he began again : 

“Yas, sir; Rooshy’s bound to pre-vail! The 
kingdom of the Lord’s got to come; an’ the Jews 
will be restored, an’ rebuild the temple; an’ the 
waste places be tilled ; an’ the Lord will receive his 
elect—for there are Jews who are not Jews. All are 
not chosen who are called. And ye know there are 
two seeds—the seed of Adam an’ the seed of the © 
serpent, the seed of the bondwoman an’ the seed — 
of the free woman. Ishmael must not be pre-ferred — 
to the children of Jacob. There is a carnal body © 
and there is a spiritual body; but, when the Lord ~ 
comes, those that are his in the resurrection will hey 
spiritual bodies. This’ll be so, although it is a mys-— 
tery.—Jest dig the earth away from that fellow, will 
ye, Mr. Braown? I want to see how far daown he 
sets. Ye'll have to loosen this one first, I guess, to 
get a purchase on him.” 

‘* Why, what a theologian you are, Mr. Cutler!” 
I remarked ; ‘‘and I hear that you preach some-— 
times.” 

Mr. Cutler straightened himself, and wiped the 
perspiration from his face. It was a face full of kind- 
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ness, modesty, and honest sincerity ; and his voice 
had a half-hidden refinement in its tones, quite un- 
like farmer Brown’s or most of his rustic associates, 
as if, back of his bodily contact with these prosaic 
country-folks, he had lived a life of inward thoughts 
and feelings to which they were strangers. 

“Wal, ye see, I don’t exactly call it preachin’— 
I’m only adisciple. Mytradeisastone-mason. I’ve 
followed that manya year. There ain’t any big job 
abaout here that I hain’t hed a hand in. I’ve laid 
the foundation of many a haouse in Skyanac—that’s 
my business; and I guess I understand it pretty 
well. But, wal, I Zev talked some to the folks abaout 
here abaout my views—when they’ll listen. But I 
can’t explain things as Mr. Jennings can. You wait 
till you hear Az. J consider him abaout the smart- 
est man in Boston; and there'll be a week’s meetin’ 
soon where you can hear him.” 

I had one or two subsequent talks with Mr. Cut- 
ler, and found myself growing a good deal interested 
in this simple, honest enthusiast—interested in him 
and his way of talking; though, if I had seen as 
much of him afterward as I at first desired, I should 
doubtless have grown weary of his fanciful applica- 
tion of Bible-texts to real lifeand history. It amused 
me for a while; but sometimes, while I was begin- 
ning to imagine him a sort of second-hand Hebrew 
prophet, I suddenly perceived in his frequent and 
indiscriminate quotation of texts an odor of Israel- 
itish old clothes. As, often, when I strolled by the 
rocky cliffs and beaches of Skyanac, my olfactories 
caught an alien odor of cod and mackerel spread out 
to dry, which came to me mingled with fragrance 
of hay-fields or the pure, salt sea-weed, even so, in 
the midst of Brother Cutler’s fresh and racy country 
talk, was mixed an occasional ancient and fish-like 
whiff of old Hebrew times, which seemed strangely 
out of relation to any practical concerns of to-day. 

The weekly meeting of the “ coming-agers” an- 
nounced by Mr. Cutler turned out to be a great fail- 
ure. A large tent was erected on a grassy plot near 
the post-office, with rough plank seats, a platform, 
kerosene-lamps, and one or two large maps of the 
seat of the Turkish War. When we went in, Mr. 
Jennings was walking up and down (so/us), awaiting 
his audience. But nointerest seemed to have been ex- 
cited in the Skyanackers by the preparations. About 
a dozen persons straggled in one by one, whom, after 
waiting a considerable time, Mr. Jennings proceeded 
to address. The purpose of his address was to tell 
what the belief of the coming-age people was. He 
was a fluent speaker, and had the Scriptures at his 
finger-ends ; and, though he gave evidence of some 
sound common-sense on many points, and of absence 
from narrow sectarianism, he somehow spoiled the 
effect of his speech, and damped all hope of any- 


thing broad or original in his views, by his mental 
habit of grounding them all upon a literal interpre- 
tation of disjointed Bible texts. Besides, he cramped 
all ethnologic science into his preconceived forms of 
obsolete thought in a way to set a disciple of Dar- 
win or Spencer laughing or grieving, as the case 
might be. And, above all, there was nothing practi- 
cal to dignify his views with the name progressive 
or reformatory. There was no raison d’étre in his 
speculations. 

So, on the whole, the discourse was dull, and I 
didn’t wonder why his audience was not larger; but 
I did wonder how he could fill up a whole week with 
this kind of talk. 

Mr. Cutler, who was of course one of his hearers, 
sat with his hands clasping his knee, and his face 
fixed in absorbed interest on the lecturer. But I 
thought to myself I had much rather hear him than 
Brother Jennings. He had precisely the same views, 
and his talk was much more racy. There was the 
difference between them which one finds between a 
wild and a hot-house fruit. Brother Jennings’s talk 
was dry and professional ; Brother Cutler’s juicy and 
spontaneous. The slender amount of book-learning 
of Brother Jennings was much outweighed by Broth- 
er Cutler’s native mother-wit, with the added spice 
of a thorough down-East pronunciation. 

It was curious, in this nineteenth century and on 
these New England shores, to find among the laymen 
of the laboring-class so sincere a textualist holding 
such a peculiar extra-popular theology, and, in the 
midst of his Scriptural dreams, so faithfully grubbing 
away at those obstinate rocks as if they absorbed all 
his faculties. As I recall him there with his pick 
and crowbar, with his perspiring, sunburned face, old 
straw hat, and mud-covered overalls, against that 
landscape of bare hill-sides sloping to the sea, with 
their surfaces unshaded by any trees, and only brok- 
en by monotonous reaches of gray rock and humble 
juniper, and then the vast blue distance of ocean be- 
yond, I cannot help seeing in this rough working- 
man, with his rugged face, yet sweet, benevolent 
smile and enthusiastic eye, and habitual interior life 
of unworldly visions, fed by Biblical poetry, a type 
to be found nowhere perhaps but on the sea-coast of 
New England. He was a Hebrew graft on a Yan- 
kee stock, One might almost imagine him one of 
the old Puritans, toned and’softened by more liberal 
surroundings, left behind and forgotten by Death 
and Time ; and that he might even be destined to 
illustrate bodily his own belief, and be some day 
translated in the clouds. 

Sure I am that, whether taken away in his brown 
overalls or in his ascension-robes, or by the more pro- 
saic method of death, he will be found watching and 
ready, like a faithful servant. 
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HOW LeGOL 


HANCE, which has its moments of control in 
most lives, took me to Pieve-di-Cadore—Ti- 
tian’s birthplace—a second time, and for the most 
trivial purpose; but it brought to me what I had 
never dreamed of getting, an original picture by 
Titian! I thought I knew everything of value to 
be seen in Pieve; and I went over the old ground 
glad to renew my first impressions, but with no ex- 
pectations of anew thing. I went into the church 
of Cadore to see Titian’s picture above one of the 
side-altars. It is not a remarkable church, but Ti- 
tian’s picture there is remarkable, for it has Titian’s 
own portrait, and it is painted in his most suave 
style. From the picture I went to the sacristy; I 
found the sacristan obliging enough to show me all 
the treasures of the church—a great gold-and-silver 
cross designed by Titian, and vestments of great 
value, the most remarkable of which was a dalmat- 
ica of the thirteenth century, heavy and crusty with 
curious figures, wrought with silk and gold-and-sil- 
ver threads, rich with designs such as you can see 
in Bellini’s or Cima di Conegliano’s pictures. My 
delight and wonder before this admirably-preserved 
piece of work, the vivacity of my expression of ap- 
preciation of its style, and the fact that I was a 
painter, rendered the sacristan most friendly. I 
ventured to ask him if he had any of the stuff for 
sale. ‘‘ No, caro signore ; all the old voda belongs 
to the church, and the church has refused three 
thousand francs for this very robe which you see. 
As for the pictures, no money. could buy them. 
But there is an old picture near here; perhaps you 
can tell who painted it? Will you come to-morrow 
and see it?” 

‘‘T am here for a few hours only. Can I not 
see it at once? I will wait here half an hour.” 

The sacristan was not sure; perhaps he might 
get it; he would send for it. In about ten min- 
utes a little boy brought to him a small picture 
in a black frame, and placed it before me. It was 
sadly damaged in three places, but it was still beau- 
tiful, a Madonna and Child, manifestly a fine pict- 
ure of the Venetian school ? 

“Ts it for sale?” 

““T do not know.” 

“Say I will give so much”—mentioning the 
amount I was willing to offer. The picture was car- 
ried off by the small boy, who soon came back 
saying the owner of the picture was not at home; 
would I wait ? she would soon come from the fields, 
I said I would go to her house and await her return. 

Urged by my delight in the slightest remains of 
the noble art of the Venetian school, interested to 
find so fine an example near Titian’s own home, 
and sure that I had uncovered a lost picture of great 
beauty, I went with my little guide, and reached the 
door of an old house close by the church, and as I 
did so, a strong-faced Italian woman came up; the 
mistress of the house greeted me, and we went into 
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the house together. She had hurried home, and 
both of us were alike interested. She at onceasked 
me if [knew who painted the picture. Isaid: “It was 
surely by a Venetian painter; it is sadly damaged ; 
but I like it; I will give you so much for it; I 
would like to take it away as a memento of Cadore.” 

‘* Ves, I understand well. You would like to have 
it; itis beautiful ; but you must give me my price 
for it.” I soon consented to give her what she 
wanted, fearing she might even refuse to sell it at 
any price. 

We were in her bedroom, a low, paneled ceiling 
over us ; the space above the bed was empty. The 
picture had been taken from it for me to see it. 
The whole family was present — several children 
and a grown-up son. I asked the woman some 
questions ; I deplored the damage which had been 
done the picture ; I asked her how long she had had 
it. The picture had always been over her bed ; it 
had been there ever since she could recollect ; it 
came to her by inheritance; her family was old; 
she was a Vecellio—probably a descendant of some 
branch of Titian’s own family, I thought. My in- 
terest in the picture was intensified ; I paid her and 
took it up; I stepped to the threshold with it; all 
her vivacity had gone. She had become very pale— 
that dead pallor of the Italian—her eyes were lus- 
trous and woful. The smiles of the whole family 
had disappeared, and I saw a group sad, pale, silent, 
inquiring. Before I reached the door the woman 
sprang forward, and with tears in her great, dark 
eyes, with a glance not to be forgotten, with an irre-. 
sistible emotion, with the grace and ardor of an Ital- 
ian, she stretched out her arms, saying, “‘ Permesso /” 
seized the picture, and, with a sob, kissed the face of 
the Madonna! Then with an action—a gesticula- 
tion which expressed fatality and regret—she surren- 
dered the picture to me. 

I had a dreadful moment of hesitation. I felt 
I was taking from her not only a precious picture 
in the sense of art, but a picture consecrated by 
the piety and devotion of a life. Every sorrow 
and every wish, perhaps, of her Catholic Italian heart 
had looked through the eyes of prayer upon that 
Madonna and Child! Perhaps the serenity of a life 
had grown into strength under the very influence of 
the tender and gracious type of motherhood which 
the hand of a great painter had placed there. I 
realized instantly what an emptiness, what a want, 
the lack of its soft and serene presence would be 
in her home; for a beautiful picture expressive of 
something potent like religion, benignant like beau- — 
ty, cannot be withdrawn like a piece of furniture 
from a life, and leave no sense of moral loss. The 
tears which filled the Italian woman’s eyes were not 
the last she would shed for the absence of her Ma- 
donna and Child. But the picture was mine by 
the double right of knowledge which let me know 
its merit and origin, and the money which I had 
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paid for it; and, whatever sensibility I might have 
for the woman’s loss, I knew the picture would be 
best cared for in my hands. Left where it was, 
later it might become the property of a picture- 
dealer from Venice, and then be at the mercy of a 
picture-restorer (!), who probably would ruin it. I 
hastened with it out of the house, and no words 
couldexpress my delight. I had hardly dared to look 
at the painting while I was burning with covetous 
desire to possess it. In spite of ill-usage, of the de- 
facement of ignorance—for at one time it had evi- 
dently been fo/ded up !—I had seen at the very first 
glance that it was the work of a master, that it was 
Venetian, that it was beautiful. I dared not say to 
myself that it was by Titian. I waited until it was 
mine to answer that question. I soon drove from 
Cadore, and in three hours I was in my room in 
Ampezzo with my treasure. I gloated over it; I 
saw I had a Titian—the pose of the Madonna’s 
head, the type of face—the face of a woman often 
painted by him—the solid and luminous painting, 
the rich and harmonious color—all—to one acquaint- 
ed with Titian’s pictures—manifestly his work. I 
had not only a beautiful Titian, but an admirable 
lesson before me of his best method. The Madon- 
na loomed out of the deep tone of the picture, still 
a lovely thing, full of the sweetness and dignity of 
the great master’s art. She had survived all the 
injuries of ignorance, and appeared in the dusk space 
a gracious and lovely woman : 

‘* She in her infant blessed, and he in conscious rest.”’ 

That the picture should have been found in Pieve- 
di-Cadore, in a house of a descendant of the Vecel- 
lio family, that its authorship should have been un- 
known, that it should have been lost in the house of 
a peasant-woman, is, after all, the most natural 
thing in the world. It is a not uncommon fate for 
pictures in a country rich as is Italy. They rot in 
the dampness of neglected chapels, they are ignored 
in sacristies, and they blacken in the low rooms of 
peasants; they are hidden behind the tawdry orna- 
ments of altars, and from time to time they are brought 
out of ruinous obscurity by some one who has made 
a special study of the Italian masters of painting. 
While, perhaps, nothing is more difficult to conceal 
than a famous picture by a famous master, nothing 
can more readily be lost sight of than a minor work 
which has always been in private hands; for no one 
is authorized to trace it when it passes from one per- 
son to another. These reflections were naturally 
occasioned by my picture, which, however, in no 
sense needed their support, for its authenticity was 
apparent in every trait—in the tone, in the style, in 
the arrangement, in the dignity and sweetness of the 
Madonna. ‘The picture has been long enough in my 
possession for me to have reached all it has to tell me 
of itself, and it is a fine and serene presence in my 
room. It is full of repose, and it always means that 
which is the supreme sentiment of Titian’s art. The 
Madonna is seated facing me, her head is turned 
toward her right shoulder, and with an ineffable, down- 
ward glance she looks at her child who sits upon her 
lap. She is clad in crimson-and-green drapery. 


I had been more than rewarded by my second 
visit to Pieve-di-Cadore. I had been enriched. ‘Ti- 
tian’s house, Titian’s monument, Titian’s work, were 
all a part of the associations of my precious little 
picture, which, perhaps, had passed directly from his 
hand as a gift to some kinswoman more than three 
hundred years ago, for it is a work of his best time. 

War, conquest, fire, had ravaged Cadore ; German 
and French soldiers, rapacious men of the poorer 
North, had poured like a swollen torrent through it, 
and but few things had been spared; yet this one 
little picture, as the tutelary protection of some hum- 
ble household, had been left unmolested like the more 
important altar-piece in the church of Cadore. 

Cadore itself is most charmingly situated, and it 
is a fine halting-place on one’s way through the Dol- 
omite country, and more especially that section of it 
which furnished Titian with the noblest motives of 
his grand landscape backgrounds. It was a fine day 
of summer when I pushed on up the Ampezzo Valley 
from Cadore, and saw the characteristic landscape 
which had often charmed the great painter. A few 
hours brought me directly before Antelao, an enor- 
mous pyramid of rock wedged up against the even- 
ing sky. Its mighty mass, and the long flow of its 
grand lines, seemed to me the most remarkable rock- 
form I had ever beheld ; and later, when I had seen 
it from the side of Cortina in the morning, when it 
made a sublime silhouette of purple-blue, the very: 
color which one sees in Titian’s pictures, I was im-- 
mensely gratified: the mountain-color, the strange: 
form, the vastness of the beautiful lines, the solemn: 
sentiment of the great master’s backgrounds had been: 
directly inspired by Nature. The trees of these slopes, 
too, are Titianesque, rich with “ solemn foliage,” as. 
Titian’s foliage has been called. Of course, I do not. 
allude to the vast slopes of larch and pine, but the: 
clumps of thick-leaved ash which here grow very 
beautifully, and contrast admirably with the vivid: 
green of the clean-shorn pastures over which tower 
the bare and fantastic peaks of this most fantastic 
mountain-world. Not the least part of one’s pleasure 
in this scenery is the consciousness one may have of 
what it was to Titian. The sense that his mind was 
formed, his imagination quickened, by these great 
and curious shapes of naked rock seen against the 
morning and evening sky ; that these slopes and 'trees 
and brooks and torrents were familiar to him, and 
became a part of the most vital and impressive ex- 
pression of his genius, gives them a significance, 
charges them with a meaning to the heart and mind 
above and beyond any interest of merely grand and 
impressive landscape. What is mountain-scenery 
but so much brute matter until it is consecrated by 
association with the endurance or the gladness, the 
suffering or the sweetness of life, to men dear to our 
memory? Walking through “ Titian’s country,” with 
but slight knowledge of his work, one can see how 
close it was to his creating hand, and that his genius 
was dominated by the grand and solemn sentiment 
of these fantastic and enormous pyramids and pinna- 
cles of sky-piercing rock, by these long, full slopes, 
by these streams of foaming water. 
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Tintoretto, born and bred in Venice, touching 
human life at every step, is manifestly dominated by 
the sense of humanity, its struggle, its passion ; hence 
the dramatic character of his works, and his supreme 
expression of its “ passionate attitudes ;” but Titian’s 
is dominated by something different, something which 
came from this very nature of his native mountains— 
it is something solemn, something full of the dignity 
of rest and beauty. 

From the deep peace of these high-lifted valleys, 
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from the silence of these great woods, from the shade 
of the dense foliage of these clumps of mountain-ash, 
he drew the lesson of peace and sought to express 
the calm of contentment. His men and women are 
still and self-contained ; the struggle of the world 
may have touched them, it has not dispossessed them 
of the majesty of brooding quiet with which they 
look at you from the dusk depth of sombre back- 
grounds ; and from such a background my Madonna 
looms, soft and serene, a lovely expression of peace. 
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Ba POAY POR THE PARLORS 


CLEAR, cold day in December; a bright, 

clear fire of crackling hickory ; a pleasant par- 
lor lighted by the last rays of the setting sun—are not 
these creature-comforts enough and to spare? And 
yet as Mrs. Montague sat in the parlor before the 
fire, she hardly seemed contented, and she could 
hardly have told you why. A widow, young—not 
thirty—rich, a partner in a great South American 
firm, with nothing to do but to consult her own 
wishes—ah ! perhaps ¢at was why she was restless. 
Even a charming woman may have too much of her 
own society. 

And she did not know that the something remark- 
able which it was the purpose of these pages to re- 
cord, was about to befall her. 

There came a sudden and hurried ring at the door 
of the apartment. A tidy maid opened the door, 
and there burst into the room a human tornado, 

“The deuce take New York!” roared the tor- 
nado ; ‘‘ New-Yorkers are a pack of ninnies ! fools! 
idiots!” and he seized a cheap vase which the 
nervous maid brought him, and smashed it upon the 
hearth furiously. Then he rushed from the room. 

Mrs. Montague had taken but little notice of this 
boisterous eruption. She knew her uncle, Captain 
_ Culpepper Coldspring, and she was accustomed to 
his violent ways. 

‘‘T shall never get used to the captain, ma’am,” 
said the maid, nervously. Her name was Rose, and 
she looked it. 

“TJ suppose he has been quarreling again,” re- 
marked her mistress, calmly. ‘‘I hope he has not 
killed anybody. Pick up the fragments of the vase, 
put them in the basket with the others, and get a 
fresh safety-valve ready for the captain.” 

As the maid was obeying, the uncle entered and 
cried : 

** Rose !” 

y eoitin” 

‘“‘ Take this money and give it to that waiter of 
Delmonico’s outside !” 

“sVieS, (sir. 

“Go at once!” he shouted, as the girl left the 


1 This slight sketch is taken from a comedy in one act, 
copyrighted by the writer, and suggested in turn by a little 
play of Henri Miirger’s. It is presented here as a suitable 
trifle at this holiday period for amateur actors. 


room.—‘‘ Ah, she irritates me,” and he laid hands on 
a handsome vase on the mantel. 

His niece quietly interposed : 

‘* Excuse me, uncle, take one of the plain vases, 
if it is the same to you.” 

‘*T have no preference,” said the captain, “ be- 
sides, I am calm now!” 

“What has happened ?” 

“Very little,” and Captain Culpepper took 
up a favorite masculine attitude before the fire, with 
his feet apart and his hands in his pockets. ‘ Very 
little. Only this: I was puffing a partaga in Broad- 
way and I met Pacheco Gomez. You remember 
Gomez, eh? Nota bad fellow at all—for a greaser. 
They hanged him three times in Paraguay during 
Lopez’s day.” 


“Ts he well?” 
“‘Bad cold. ‘Coldspring,’ said he. ‘Gomez,’ 
said I. ‘Yes,’ said he. ‘Come and dine,’ said I. 


And so we walked into Delmonico’s and had a good 
dinner—except the fish—too old ; and the sherry— 
too young. I call for the bill and wait ten—fifteen 
—twenty minutes—by the watch. At last the bill 
comes—” 

“Yes?” asked Mrs. Montague, gently. 

‘*It was not for me, but for a gentleman who 
dined near us. I told him very politely that I had 
asked for my bill before him, and I forbade his pay- 
ing before me, or I would break a bottle on his 
head !” 

“Well 2” 

‘Well, he pays, and I present him with a bottle 
of claret on the head—Chateau Margaux, ’49.” 

“You killed him?” questioned Mrs. Montague, 
tranquilly, 

“Good claret never hurt anybody. He returned 
my favor by a Duc de Montebello, extrasec. <A bat- 
tle is waged in the champagne country. Row; 
shouts ; everything topsy-turvy ; the waiters rush in ; 
Gomez and I seize two slaves and hurl them through 
the window; general astonishment; more row; po- 
lice ; smash! 
luxuries, eighty dollars ; total, one hundred and five 
dollars. Things are so dear in New York. Ah! 
Juliet, you had better come back to Brazil !” 

“Never again! I love New York too much.” 


“Then acknowledge,” said her uncle, as he took * 


Dinner, twenty-five dollars; other 
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a seat by her on the sofa, “that I’m a pretty good 
specimen of an uncle. Your old husband exploring 
the pampas is bitten by a snake ; in twelve minutes 
you are a widow ; in twelve days you are consoled.” 

Ob, uncle Oh !” 

‘* My dear, we are alone. 
row carefully, I can certify.” 

‘*T assure you—” 

‘‘ You wept for your husband twelve days—you 
might have finished the fortnight—you didn’t ; that’s 
your lookout. On the thirteenth day you cried: ‘I 
am free! dear uncle, good uncle, kind uncle, I want 
to see New York!’ And here we are !” 

**VYou dear, good, kind, old uncle!” and Mrs. 
Montague gave him a kiss. 

**Exactly. For you I have abandoned my adopt- 
ed country, my dear Brazil! And to think that you 
can give me back all this—all that I have given 
up!” 

“How?” 

“Remarry! Try Cuttyback !” 

‘A commonplace commission-merchant?” said 
Mrs. Montague, rising in indignation. ‘“ Never! 
besides, I don’t like Mr. Cuttyback !” 

“He is rich—and yet young; only thirty-two. 
The mean of human life is thirty-three. Cuttyback 
has only one year more. In another year you are 
again a widow. ‘That doesn’t matter. You make a 
jolly little widow !” 

“Uncle, you are a wretch!” 
blushed. 

“If Cuttyback is not amenable to these statistics, 
just return to Brazil ; inoculate him with a taste for 
botany ; he wanders over the pampas ; and then— 
pop! The happy serpent that made you a widow 
has probably brought up a struggling family.” 

“‘Uncle, you are atrocious!” And this time she 
meant it. She felt he was carrying the jest too far; 
but he only toasted his feet and chuckled. 

“ Ah ha! I must have my joke. Poor Cuttyback 
—Josiah Cuttyback! Has he been courting to- 
day?” 

“No.” 

“‘ Perhaps he forgot it—he is so absent-minded. 
Perhaps he called while you were out.— Rose! 
Rose!” _ 

“Sir?” said the girl, as she opened the door. 

“Has Mr. Cuttyback called to-day ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“‘ He forgot it—absent-minded Cuttyback !” said 
the captain, as he rose and took his hat. 

“ Are you going out ?” asked his niece. 

“For a minute only. Gomez and I are going to 
have a mocha and fire-water together at the Hoff- 
man.—Ah, by-the-by, Rose, have they brought my 
coat?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“Tf the tailor comes, tell him to wait.” Sharply: 
“Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir, of course.” And she jumped. 

“* These servants areso stupid! In Brazil, where 


You curbed your sor- 
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they are black, you can sell them; but she is white 


—you have not the right !” 


“That’s a very good thing!” said Rose, to her- 
self. 

“This girl—this Rose, now, is insupportable ! 
Now, if she were only black, she’d bring a thousand 
dollars.” 

“A thousand dollars! Indeed, I should think 
so!” said Rose, aloud this time, and very indig- 
nant. 

“Let’s see your teeth. Whew! Perhaps twelve 
hundred. But she’s white: you haven’t the right.” 
And he put on his hat, and went out. 

‘*My uncle goes out very often,” sighed Mrs. 
Montague, as Rose lighted the gas and closed the 
shutters. The room seemed even more pleasant by 
gaslight, and the widow looked even prettier. She 
played a few bars on the piano, and closed it impa- 
tiently. 

‘** Rose, do you know what exzwi is ?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“Ves, ma’am,” replied Rose, promptly ; “it’s a 
French word.” And she put the lighted lamp on 
the centre-table and left the room. 

Mrs. Montague drew a chair to the table, and 
took up a French novel. Before she had read many 
pages the bell rang. 

“Rose, if that is Mr. Cuttyback, ask him in,” 
said Mrs. Montague ; and, as the maid left the room, 
she thought that even Cuttyback was some relief to 
her monotony. She could make him miserable at 
any rate, and, even if he did not like it, she would be 
amused ; then Rose returned with a smile on her lip 
and a card in her hand. 

“Tt’s not Mr. Cuttyback, ma’am.” 

‘‘SoIsee. ‘Mr. Frank Wylde.’ I do not know 
him ; but perhaps he is some friend of my uncle’s. 
Ask ARE in.” 

And a few seconds later a tall, hafideene man, of 
evident good-breeding and education, entered. He 
had a light overcoat over his arm and a note-book in 
his hand. He bowed to the widow. 

‘‘T have the honor of addressing ”—with a glance 
at the note-book—‘‘ Mrs. Montague?” 

Ves sire 

“Haight House, second floor, No, 2.’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mrs. Montague, ie it 
all rather odd. 

“Then, madam,” said Mr. Wylde, gravely, “I 
have the honor to offer you my hand and heart.” 

“ Sir!” said Mrs. Montague, in intense surprise. 

“Tt is abrupt, I’m aware. You do not know me, 
and I do not know you. If we knew each other it 
would no longer be so queer.” 

“A lunatic, an escaped madman, in my room !” 
said Mrs. Montague to herself, but without excite- 
ment. It took a good deal to excite her. 

“You see, madam,” said Mr. Wylde, trying to 
start a conversation, ‘‘ I—” 

‘“‘ Leave me instantly, sir!” 

“ But—” 

Mrs. Montague touched the bell on the table, and 
when Rose entered she said, firmly : 

‘* Show Mr. et this gentleman to the door.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’ 
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‘«The deuce!” said Mr. Wylde, hastily, as he left 
the room, bowing profusely. 

As the door closed, Mrs. Montague’s merry laugh 
rang out. 

‘* Ah, ah! there’s a way of proposing! ‘I have 
the honor of offering you my hand and heart.’ Ha, 
ha !—Rose, I ought to have let this eccentric being 
remain ; he might have amused me!” 

‘Perhaps he might, ma’am,” said Rose, as she left 
the room. 

“He asks nothing better, madam,” said Mr. 
Wylde, as he returned through the half-opened door, 
and stood before her, 

‘* But, sir, to whom have I the honor of speak- 
ing?” 

“Certainly, madam, you are entitled to know 
that. I am Frank Wylde.” And he drew a chair 
to the table and sat down. ‘‘ Frank Wylde by name 
and nature—my friends say I’m frank, and my most 
intimate enemies say I’m wild. My age—a certain 
age! I have arrived at years of indiscretion. My 
weight, one hundred and thirty-three in the shade. 
My fortune, twenty thousand a year. My profession” 
—and he said this sadly—‘“ unfortunate !” 

“You have a lucrative practice ?”’ 

“T’m a gentleman of elegant leisure. My father 
unfortunately left me a fortune, and I have nothing 
to do except to spend money and time, and I find it 
very hard work, indeed. Do you know, I think a 
man who has nothing to do is a nuisance to his friends 
and himself? At least, I find it so.” 

‘So do I,” said Mrs. Montague, quietly. 

“T am glad you agree with me. Yes, madam, 
my life is very monotonous. I get up; I breakfast ; 
I read the papers—nothing new, of course ; I drive ; 
I dine; I go to the club or the theatre ; perhaps I 
have supper; I go to bed; I sleep; and the next 
day—the next day I begin again.” 

“**I sympathize with you.” 

*‘ Thank you, madam. You see, having nothing 
to do, I naturally want to do something. Riding as 
I do daily in the Fifth Avenue omnibus of monotony, 
I need novelty. Please pay attention, madam; I 
can only give you but a few minutes more. Listen! 
I was at a reception yesterday ; I left early, and took 
the wrong overcoat by mistake, and in the pocket I 
found the novelty.” 

“ Indeed?” 

‘*Yes, madam. I found the long-sought novelty 
bound in Russian leather. ’Tis here,” and he held 
forth the note-book. 

“Cuttyback,” read Mrs, Montague in gold let- 
ters on the cover. 

“ Josiah Cuttyback, a commission-merchant. An 
absent-minded gentleman, too, for he has written 
overnight all his intentions for the next day.” 

*‘Ah! ah!” laughed Mrs. Montague. ‘I see.” 

“Madam, you are perspicacious! My life bored 
me. I said: ‘Suppose I try Cuttyback’s life? I 
have nothing to do. Suppose I do what Cuttyback 
has to do?’ Here is the programme of his day's 
work, I have sworn to follow it faithfully.” 

“TI confess my curiosity.” 
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Mr. Wylde opened the note-book, and read: 
“First, buy forty bags Java coffee and seventy-five 
barrels sugar.’ It is done. You may well say it 
is too much for a bachelor, but my morning coffee is 
assured for the rest of my life. It is done. I erase. 
‘Second, at 7.30 P. M. offer Mrs. Juliet Montague, 
Haight House, second floor, No. 2, my hand and 
heart.. I beg you to remember that at exactly 
thirty minutes past seven I suspended myself on 
your door-bell. ‘ Third, don’t stand any nonsense 
from the uncle, old Culpepper. If necessary, be 
disrespectful.’ This paragraph is illustrated.” 

‘‘Tllustrated ? How?” 

“An horizontal leg is directed toward a gentle- 
man looking the other way. A dangerous para- 
graph. Not fulfilled yet. I do not erase.” 

“What, sir? Would you dare?” 

‘Madam, I have sworn a solemn oath. Lastly: 
‘Fourth, at eight o’clock take a Turkish bath. Re- 
member and have Mustapha rub me down.’ Gra- 
cious Heavens! Is your clock right ?” 

Ves sina 

“ Eight o’clock ! 
ing you, madam; but duty calls. 
return.” 

“That will be unnecessary, sir. 
wager, you have won it.” 

“Tt is not a wager, madam. It isan oath. I 
swore—I obey; but I return. Mustapha must not 
be kept waiting. The purification completed, I re- 
turn.” And Mr. Wylde again bowed himself out. 

‘“He’s a lunatic,” said the widow, left alone. 
“And here my uncle leaves me exposed to— Ah! 
ah!” and she laughed merrily again. ‘‘ Decidedly, 
he is eccentric. JI. hope he will not return, and 
yet—” 

What more she would have said was lost in si- 
lence; and, after a moment of meditation, Mrs. 
Montague was about to return to her novel when 
she was again aroused by the door-bell. 

‘‘There’s Mr. Cuttyback,” said Rose, as she 
went to answer it. “Shall I ask him in?” 

‘*N—no. Say Mrs. Montague is not very well, 
and desires to be excused.” And, laying down her 
novel with a yawn, she left the parlor. 

When Rose opened the door, Mr, Frank Wylde 
walked in. ; 

‘‘T am furious! Mustapha has gone to Kaly- 
bia, to Ujjiji, to look for Stanley, and will not be 
back for a year. It is really too bad!” Looking 
around, he perceived that Mrs. Montague was not 
present. ‘‘Why, where is she? Well, I like that. 
She knew I was coming back, and yet she does not 
remain. Some people really have no idea of savoir 
faire or savoir vivre.” 

“Mr. Frank!” said Rose. 

“ My name.” 

“Don’t you recognize me? Iam Rose. I used 
to be lady’s-maid to Miss Montmorency, the leading 
lady at the Manhattan Theatre, who married the 
tenor.” ‘ 

“T—I remember you now, Rose,” said Mr. 
Wylde; “but you will understand that I scarcely 


Excoriated at the idea of leav- 
I will, of course, 
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wish to discuss Miss Montmorency now, when I 
offer Mrs. Montague my hand and heart.” 

“You're going to marry her?” 

“Marry her?” asked Mr. Wylde, in surprise. 
Then he looked in the note-book. ‘‘No, I think 
not, no; I only offer her my hand and heart. That’s 
al,” 

‘“ Why not marry her? She’s a widow.” 

“Oh! ho! it’s a second edition, then.—Who’s 
that?” asked he, taking up a miniature from the 
table. 

“‘ That’s her portrait.” . 

Per Bacco! She’s pretty, very pretty, quite 
pretty. I had not noticed her,” and Mr. Wylde put 
the portrait in his pocket. 

‘‘Mr,. Frank,” said Rose, “you mustn’t take 
it” 

“Why not? I'll send back the frame.” 

“Oh,no! Mr, Frank, give it back at once.” 

“Rose, who's this?” queried Mr. Wylde, taking 
up a photograph. 

‘** That’s her too.” 

“Indeed! Her carte de visite by Kurtz. 
don’t say! Why, she’s an angel! A houri! 
keep this too.” 

“* Please give it back.” 

“T’ll return the frame.” 

“But, Mr. Frank—” 

“ Don’t bother ; it isn’t yours,” said Mr. Wylde. 

‘* That’s true,” remarked Rose. ‘It’s her look- 
out, not mine.” 

The door was thrown open, and Captain Cul- 
pepper Coldspring rushed in, more like a tornado 
than ever. 

“The deuce take New York! New-Yorkers 
are nothing but a pack of fools, ninnies, idiots!” 

“Flere you are, sir,” said Rose, bringing him a 
vase, which he smashed, as he has smashed one be- 
fore ; and then he rushed out of the parlor into his 
own room. 

“Who is this typhoon?” asked Mr. Wylde. 

“It’s old Culpepper, her uncle,” said Rose, gath- 
ering up the fragments of the vase and taking them 
away. 

“Old Culpepper, her uncle—the illustrated Para- 
graph? Per Bacco! it won’t be so easy,” ejaculated 
Wylde, as the uncle in question returned. 

*‘ Here, Rose!” said the captain, “ take this fifty- 
dollar bill! I say—is there nobody here?” and he 
threw his cigar-stump on Wylde’s feet. 

“ Look out there!” said that gentleman. 

“ You’rea nuisance !—Stay !| Can you understand 
a simple story?” 

“T think so.” 

*T was in the café of Delmonico’s. Some fel- 
lows were talking about shooting, and their skill. It 
annoyed me.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t be inquisitive! I say, it annoyed me. 
I drew this revolver from my pocket—” 

“‘T say, there!” said Mr. Wylde, uneasily, as the 
sea-captain flourished a large navy-revolver. ‘‘It 
isn’t loaded ?” 


You 
Vill 


‘* Oh, yes ; one barrel !” 

‘* That’s enough!” 

‘When the waiter brought me a light for my 
cigar—bang! I snuff it at twenty paces.” 

“Ah, ha! And you killed a mirror?” 

“Dead! Fifty dollars! How dear things are 
in New York !—Rose! Rose !—That girl will never 
come!” Putting his revolver on the piano, he gave 
the bell a pull, and it broke. ‘‘Oh, these ser- 
vants!” 

** Horrible ! aren’t they ?” said Mr. Wylde, in a 
sympathetic voice. . 

“Rose! Rose!” shouted the captain. 

‘You are rather lively,” remarked Wylde. 

“No; Iam calm. I only get wrathy for sani- 
tary reasons. If I was calm for more than a quarter 
of an hour I should fear a stroke of apoplexy.” 
Adding with great anxiety, “Am I red?” 

Very ts, 

‘* That girl will be the death of me !—Rose !” 

‘‘From a cursory examination,” said Wylde to 
himself, ‘‘I should say his character was a cheerful 
compound of cayenne and curry! Still, I'll help 
the old boy.” So he took the captain’s revolver and 
fired it up the chimney, whereupon Rose entered 
at once with the question— 

“ You rang, sir?” 

‘““Ah! ah! That’s an idea,” said the captain ; 
“thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it.” And they shook hands. 

“ Rose, give this money to that waiter.” 

“Yes, sir.” And she left the room to do so. 

“Ah, that’s better,” said Captain Culpepper. 
** Now I have a quarter of an hour to be amiable.” 

“ Ah, ah!” thought Wylde ; “he is amiable, and 
the pistol is not loaded. Now is the time for Para- 
graph Four.” But. he looked up and saw the captain 
slipping five fresh cartridges into his revolver, and 
he could not refrain from asking rather nervously, 
‘*T say, there, what are you doing?” 

‘*T always keep it loaded for contingencies !” 

‘‘It won’t be so easy, after all,” thought Wylde. 
‘*T prefer not to be a contingency.” 

Just then Mrs. Montague came back. 

“‘Good-evening, uncle,” said she; then, when 
she caught sight of Mr. Wylde, she laughed, and 
after a second she said quite seriously: ‘* You here 
still, sir?” 

‘Ves, madam, I—” 

“Indeed, sir, this persistence is peculiar! What 
do you want? I do not know you.” 

“Vou don’t know him?” burst in Captain Cold- 
spring. “I don’t either. Ah! ah! Here I’ve been 
talking to him for half an hour.” 

‘‘ He is a gentleman who offers me his hand and 
heart.” 

“Indeed? But he is laughing at us.” 

“T assure you—” began Wylde. 

“Rose,” said Mrs. Montague, coldly, ‘‘ Mr. 
Wylde’s hat !” 

‘‘ Certainly, madam, but under these altered cir- 
cumstances I have no longer the right to keep any- 
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‘* Your portrait?” asked the captain, in aston- 
ishment. 

‘* But, sir—” queried Mrs. Montague. 

‘*T had taken it.” 

“Why?” 

“To keep it. Here’s your photograph, too. 
Please excuse me, I have executed every paragraph 
—except one—and that was only owing to unfore- 
seen circumstances beyond my control. I have 
done my best, at least. Here is Mr, Cuttyback’s 
note-book.” Mrs. Montague took the note-book, 
and Captain Culpepper ejaculated in surprise : 

“Cuttyback? I don’t understand!” 

“That’s unnecessary,” said Wylde, turning to 
‘Mrs. Montague.—‘‘ Good-by, madam ; I hope your 
future but absent-minded husband will not forget to 
make you happy.” 

“ He will not fail to do so,” said she, “if he car- 
ries out Paragraph Five!” 

““Excuse me,” said Mr. Wylde, hastily ; “ there 
is no Paragraph Five !” 

“There is—over the page. 
ble!” 


It is indispensa- 


‘‘What is it, madam?” asked Wylde, anxious- 


ly. 

“You should have turned the leaf,” said Mrs. 
Montague, calmly. And then she put the note- 
book in her pocket, ignorant that Rose had taken 
the liberty of reading over her shoulder. 

“Paragraph Five? What can it be?” queried 
Wylde. 

*‘Are you going?’’ asked the tornado, in his 
most tumultuous manner. 

“Ah! your quarter of an hour is up? Well, I 
also am excited. Paragraph Five shall be executed ! 
I shall find it sooner or later. In an era when tele- 
graphs and telephones have been invented, I at 
least can discover a paltry Paragraph Five. I must 
find it!—Rose, show me out.” And Rose showed 
him out. 

“ Thousand thunders !” said the captain, furious- 
ly. Then he added calmly: ‘‘I like that fellow. 
What is it all about?” 

“ Merely this : that fellow found Mr. Cuttyback’s 
note-book, in which he had written his work for the 
day.” 

Well?” 

“And that fellow swore to carry out Mr. Cutty- 
back’s programme.” 

“Indeed? Let us be on our guard,” said the 
captain, as Rose returned ; “perhaps he is a sneak- 
thief !” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Rose hastily. “ He is rich 
and generous !” 

“* Be still!” said Mrs. Montague. 

“How do you know?” asked Captain Cold- 
spring. 

“I was once with a lady he courted — Miss 
Montmorency.” 

“‘He is allied to the aristocracy of England,” 
said the captain. ‘ Montmorency is a very aristo- 
cratic name.” Then he looked at his watch. “Elev- 
en! I did not think it so late! Good-night.” 
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“I do not need you, Rose,” said Mrs. Montague. 
—‘“‘ Good-night, uncle.” 

‘* Good-night, my dear, 

“ And what a night !” 

“Oh, yes; the note-book.” And the captain 
laughed. ‘‘ Poor Cuttyback!” and went into his 
own room. In a moment the parlor was deserted ; 
Rose only remained to put out the gas. The room 
was left empty and in darkness. 


What a day !” 


The clock struck the half-hour, and, not long 
after, Mr. Frank Wylde cautiously opened the door, 
entered the parlor, struck a match, lighted the gas, 
and put a small box on the table. It contained 
Paragraph Five. Rose had told him what the para- 
graph was as she let him out. And he had returned 
to fulfill his oath and to carry out all the provisions 
of Mr. Cuttyback’s day. 

‘*Cuttyback,” said Wylde, to himself, ‘* Josiah 
Cuttyback has excellent taste. The widow is a very 
pretty woman. And I am glad I have an excuse for 
returning to see her again. It is perhaps late to 
present one’s self in a respectable house, especially 
where one has not,been invited. But an oath is a 
solemn thing.” 

Just then Mrs. Montague returned to the parlor; 
not feeling sleepy, she had come back for her novel. 
When she saw the lights and Mr. Wylde, she was 
angry. 

‘You; sir? “Again? 2? 

‘** Again—and always !” 

‘“ Leave the room, sir!” 

‘‘That is impossible, madam, until I have ful- 
filled my self-imposed mission.” 

‘*Vou will force me to call for aid,” said she, 
pointing to the door of her uncle’s room. 

‘‘If you but open that cage, madam, you will 
read in the papers to-morrow: ‘ Yesterday evening a 
horrible and heart-rending catastrophe occurred in 
one of our new apartment-houses. A young man, 
moving in our best society, was devoured by a blood- 
thirsty wild beast from Brazil, in the parlor of Mrs. 
Montague. It is supposed that the wounds are fatal !’ 
Let in the lions, and, like the old gladiators, I shall 
die saluting thee !” . 

“TI like eccentricity and originality,” said the 
widow, smiling in spite of herself. ‘ Yours might 
please me, but not at an hour like this—” 

“T understand and appreciate your scruples, 
madam,” said he, and, taking a large screen, he 
opened it and placed a chair on each side of it. 
“This divides the room. You remain at home—and 
I remain at home. We are neighbors, each in his 
own house. I only ask for five minutes to explain 


the cause of my return.” 


“ Five minutes? Well—will you go after that?” 

“T will.” 

“ Well, then, it is now five minutes to twelve ; at 
midnight you withdraw,” and she took her seat. 

“Tn five minutes I will have fulfilled Paragraph 
Five.” 

‘You know it, then?” 
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“Yes, madam,” and he handed her the box. 
“Here itis!” Then he sat down. 

he DOX.?,”” 

“* Paragraph Five: Burn my love-letters before 
Mrs. Montague,’” 

Mrs. Montague took the note-book from her 
pocket and glanced at it. 

“ How did you discover?” 

“A clairvoyant told me on the staircase. Now 
to business. Read this,” and he took a letter from 
the box and gave it to her. 

‘*T scarcely think that I ought to—” 

**It would be neighborly,” insisted Mr. Wylde, 
“‘and it is very instructive.” 

Mrs. Montague cast a hesitating glance at the 
lettor: 

“It begins with a burst of passion—” 

‘Is there a*P. S.?’” he asked. 

“Yes,” and she laughed. “It says she is to be 
married to another.” 

‘“ There is always a ‘P.S.,’ and generally they 
do marry another. Number two !” said Wylde, pro- 
ducing a second letter. 

And Mrs. Montague read : 

“*T accept your invitation to supper; one P and 
two R’s.’” 

“She has since married a scene-shifter, rejoicing 
in the euphonious appellation of Stubbs Smith. 
Number three !” 

‘* Number three is older, I should think.” 

“Yes ; she was a widow—grass-widow in weeds, 
and wanted me to go without mine—I couldn't do 
without smoking, so I gave her up. Is there a 
iS TORT deel 

“ Two!” 

“Of course. The second is merely to keep the 
first company. And it was not a good year for post- 
scripts, either.” He rose and walked to the fire- 
place, and held the bundle of letters in the flames. 

“What are you doing ?” she asked. 

“T have lighted the auto-da-f¢. Now Paragraph 
Five is executed. Mr. Josiah Cuttyback’s day’s work 
isdone, My love-letters have gone to blazes! Good- 
evening, madam.” And Mr. Wylde was about to 
bow himself out when the captain’s voice was heard: 
“Thousand thunders! Where are my slippers?” 
and this was followed by the report of a revolver. 

“It is only your uncle calling his slippers,” said 
Wylde, calmly. 

“Fly!” said Mrs. Montague. 

“Fly? Never!” 

“ He will kill you !” urged she. 

“You think so? Allright. Now I am fixed!” 


excited. ‘‘If he should find you here! Now, for 
Heaven’s sake, fly, sir!’”” Wylde did not stir. ‘For 
my sake, Mr. Wylde, hide yourself!” 

‘* Ah, an idea!” said Wylde, suddenly, and he 
only had time to fold the screen around him as the 
captain entered. 

“ How’s this—you are up?” queried the uncle. 

Mrs. Montague was confused. 

“ Yes—I—I—couldn’t sleep—and—and I had 
troubled dreams—I—I am not at all sleepy!” 

“NoramI! Let’s have a cup of tea!” 

“A cup of tea !—at this hour of the night ?” 

““ Ves—Rose!”’ 

“Sir!” said Rose, answering his call. 

‘¢ Make us some tea!” 

‘* Tea?” queried Rose. 

“Yes, tea!” shouted the captain. Rose left the 
room and the captain approached the screen, knocked 
and asked : 

“‘T say, sir, will you have a cup of tea?” 

“I'd prefer chocolate,” said Wylde, poking his 
head over the screen. Then they both laughed. 

“ Young man, I like you,” said the captain. 

“Indeed ! Why didn’t you say so before?” 
asked Wylde, coming out of the screen. ‘‘ Ah— 
hem! Sir, as the guardian of your niece, to whom 
I have already offered my hand and heart, I ask your 
permission to pay my ad—” 

“‘T understand—but my niece’s year of mourning 
won't be over for twenty-two days yet.” . 

“We can mourn eleven each,” suggested Wylde. 

“Ah, ha! I really like this boy!” laughed the 
captain, and then the bell rang again. 

‘‘A visit—and at this hour!” wondered Mrs. 
Montague. 

Rose went to the door, and said: 

“Tt is Mr. Cuttyback, ma’am.” 

‘*Probably he had forgotten what time it was,” 
hinted Wylde. 

“I don’t want to see him,” said Mrs. Montague. 

“‘ His arrival is opportune,” said Wylde.—‘‘ Here, 
Rose, give him back his overcoat.” 

‘* And his note-book,” added Mrs. Montague. 

‘“‘Permit me,” said Wylde, as he took it and 
wrote rapidly : ‘‘ Paragraph Six: Don’t bother Mrs. 
Montague again.”—‘‘ Here, Rose, take it to him.” 

While Rose was taking the coat and the note- 
book to the waiting visitor at the door, Mr. Frank 
Wylde turned to Captain Coldspring and said: 

“ There is one paragraph there which refers to 
you.” 

‘“‘Ts there ?”’ queried the captain ; ‘‘ what is it?” 


“You may learn some day. I cannot tell you 


“Here he comes!” cried Mrs, Montague, greatly | now. Besides, here is Rose with the tea.” 





iia VOILE LN.” 


Heart-ache and heart-break—always that or this : 
Sometimes it rains just when the sun should shine; 
Sometimes a glove or ribbon goes amiss ; 
Sometimes, in youth, your lover should be mine. 


Still madam frets at life, through pearls and lace 

(A breath can break her pale heart’s measured beat), 
And still demands the maid who paints her face 

Shall find the world forever smooth and sweet. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” ‘‘ AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR,” ETC, 


CHAPTER : XLI. 


‘* Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.” 


T Mr. La Mert’s club, the name of which Adam 
discovered by means of an old army list, he 
was so fortunate as to be able to obtain that gentle- 
man’s present address. A heavy bribe had somewhat 
to say to his good luck, also the chance that he had 
addressed his inquiries to the only person there who 
could have answered them; nevertheless, a fierce 
throb of satisfaction at this first slight victory over 
circumstances stirred in his veins as he sped, as fast 
as horse’s feet would carry him, along the way that 
he had but newly come. For, on looking down at 
the direction with which the man had furnished him, 
it had something surprised him to find that it was a 
place but two miles distant from Lilytown. So, his 
wife’s lover had been living almost at her gates all 
this time, probably ever since her marriage, and 
doubtless she knew it, therefore manifested no surprise 
whatever on the occasion of meeting him with Flora 
in Bushey Park. It had been for him, then, and not 
for Muriel, that she had refused to leave Rosemary 
and staid on there alone ; it was that she might 
have opportunities of meeting this man at her leisure 
that she had been so anxious for her husband to de- 
part for the Highlands ; it had been from fear of the 
knowledge being communicated to him that she had 
kept the fact of his neighborhood a secret from even 
Prue ; and it had been the knowledge of his own 
speedy return that had caused the guilty pair to hast- 
en the arrangements for their flight and carry them 
out on the very eve of his arrival. 

He did not expect to find them there—he knew 
that it was the very last thing likely or possible—but 
he hoped to get a trace, a clew, that might enable 
him to commence his pursuit of them in the right 
direction. 

It was close upon midnight when he arrived at 
one of those low, picturesque cottages by the river 
that seem peculiar to the banks of the Thames. 

Not a light was visible in the windows — the 
household, if any, had evidently retired to rest ; re- 
peated and loud knocking, however, presently drew 
forth a sleepy and reluctant personage, half-dressed, 
who owned to being the coachman, while his wife, 
who followed at her leisure, was plainly enough the 
cook. 

Was Mr. La Mert at home? 

No, he was not. Master had left the preceding 
day, or rather, night, and they didn’t sala at all 
when to expect him back. 


He (the coachman) had driven his master to Lily 
town the preceding evening ? 

Certainly, it was his duty to drive Mr. La Mert 
when he used his carriage, which wasn’t once in three 
months. 

Where had he driven him after going to Lily- 
town ? 

That was hzs business. (Hesitation, consequent 
on a meeting of palms.) Well, master hadn't give 
no orders to him to hold his tongue, and there wasn’t 
much to tell. After taking up a young lady at Rose- 
mary, he’d drove to Brentford Station, and then he 
got his orders to go home, which he did. Mr. Coles, 
Mr. La Mert’s man, had accompanied them as far as 
Brentford, and had returned with himself, home. 

Mr. Montrose would like to see Mr. Coles? This 
somewhat doubtfully ; he (the coachman) would do 
his best, but Mr. Coles did not like being disturbed, 
and he was not in the best of tempers—and would 
Mr. Montrose come in and wait while he went up- 
stairs ? 

No; Mr. Montrose would not wait within, but 
stood without, apparently as patient as the steaming 
horse, or the driver who, with arms folded on the 
top of his hansom, slept with one eye and one ear 
open. | 

It was a long while before Mr. Coles appeared, 
elegantly arrayed, his whole manner and air indica- 
tive of immense disgust at being disturbed at his 
slumbers at such an hour. 

He was not without an inkling of the state of the 
case, but whereas in all previous affairs of the kind 
his master had treated him with a certain contemptu- 
ous confidence, leaving all minor details to him for 
arrangement, in ¢4zs instance the confidential ser- 
vant was as much in the dark as everybody else, and 
he resented the lack of information very keenly. 
For the first time during the ten years he had served 
Mr. La Mert, that gentleman had elected to manage 
his own affairs, absolutely to depart on a journey 
without him, and the vanity and the heart of Mr. 
Coles were alike insulted and wounded. 

No need to tell him that another outraged hus- 
band stood before him ; he had seen a good many 
first and last, and he knew the manner, the look, 
even the voice, by heart. 
knowledge betrayed itself in his bearing as he replied 
to Adam’s questions, 

He could give no further information than the 
coachman had done. Luggage? 
taken none. 


Nevertheless, no such — 


His master had — 
And then, utterly baffled, Adam had © 
asked himself, Were they all in a conspiracy to de- — 
ceive him, and did they withhold from him some ~ 
knowledge that would make of his vengeance a sure — 
and swift certainty, instead of leaving him, blindly ~ 
groping hither and thither, a giant bound by withes, 
the forces that should hew down and destroy poured — 
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out like water in the utter negation of impotent help- 
lessness ? 

No; these people were speaking truth. Was it 
likely that their master would willfully set the seeker 
on his track? But, as he drove rapidly away, he 
asked himself, with clinched hand, all gashed and 
bleeding with the force with which it struck the iron 
before him, what should be his next step in this 
thing? He must think, he must plot, he must con- 
trive, when he was conscious of but one raging 
thirst, of but one headlong impulse, the thirst to slay, 
the madness to overtake, the crying requisition of 
body and soul that he should come face to face with 
this man, who had taken his hand in friendship, who, 
in the sight of God, had vowed the blackest, most 
damnable lie that liar ever took between his lips; 
to find him zow, with this wicked delirium strong 
upon him, with hand, heart, purpose, all willing and 
set to the same deed —not later, when they had 
cooled by reflection or aged by time, but zow. 

He lifted his bleak face to heaven, and cried 


aloud that this craving of his heart was good and _, 


righteous in God’s eyes, and that he would not dare 
lift his head again among his fellows if this thing 
came to his hand and he refrained from it—refrained 
from crushing the breath out of this man accursed, 
whose life had been the scythe before which fell the 
sweetest, fairest flowers of youth and innocence, who 
‘existed but to destroy, to pollute, and to deface, 
knowing neither ruth nor pity, but even defying all 
instincts of Nature in his pursuit of the object of his 
passion ; for might not the heart of a devil, thought 
Adam, have been satisfied with the ruin of the one 
sister without accomplishing that of the other young 
life also? 

The morning was early yet when he reached 
Scotland Yard, and placed in the hands of the au- 
thorities such information as might lead to the trac- 
ing of the steps of the missing pair. \ 

Having communicated all that was necessary, 
and given a written description of the personal ap- 
pearance of both lady and gentleman, he proceeded 
to ask a few questions. 

When might news of them be expected ? What 
would be the likeliest place in which to seek them— 
in the Continent or beyond ? 

And then his hand had involuntarily closed, and 
the inspector, looking up keenly at this calm young 
man, whose flaming eyes seemed the only living 
thing about him, decided that this was the husband, 
not the brother, as he had at first supposed, judging 
by the age given of the young lady. 

“They have had time to get out of the country,” 
said the inspector; “in all probability they have 
safely reached the Continent ; but by noon to-day 
(since your instructions are so liberal) inquiry will be 
on their track ; and, looking to the peculiar circum- 
_ stances of the case, the youth of the lady, the fact 
that they are without luggage, and one or two minor 
_ things you have mentioned, I should say that we 
shall in all probability have news of some kind for 
you to-morrow. Your present address?” 

“T leave England to-morrow morning,” said 


Adam, “to pursue this search myself. You will 
send any information you may acquire to me wher- 
ever I may be.” 

“You actually meditate such a wild-goose 
chase?” said the inspector, calmly ; “‘then let me 
tell you, sir, that you err. You can do nothing. 
You run a strong chance of missing valuable infor- 
mation that might enable you to overtake them, and 
you have about as much chance of finding them as 
if, to use a homely comparison, you looked for a 
needle in a bundle of hay. If you will remain close 
by, within almost instant reach of news, you will 
then have some reasonable chance of success. There 
is absolutely nothing for you to do but to wait.” 

To wait! To sit calmly down for days, perhaps 
weeks, with this lust of hatred burning out his heart, 
this undying hunger eating hjs life away ; to wait— 
while they two went their ‘vay unhindered, unlet ! 
He stood perfectly still, a short, swift battle between 
passion and reason going forward in his mind; then 
his clinched hand relaxed, his bent brows straight- 
ened. 

‘*JT will wait,” he said, simply; and nothing 
proved the gigantic strength of this man more than 
those three little words, that, with his bload boiling 
within him, each muscle, nerve, and vein, strung to 
extremest tension of action, he could elect to calmly 
sit down—and wait. 

To wait, until a messenger should come to him, 
when he would rise up and go his way, and do that 
which he had set to his own right hand, neither hast- 
ing nor faltering, but knowing what would be at the 
end of his journey, and—prepared. 

All that day he sat alone in his deserted house, 
and none came to or disturbed him, for none durst, 
until night fell, and brought to him—Colin, 

What comfort could this poor fellow offer, what 
words of healing could he speak, to a man who ut- 
tered no railings against Heaven, spoke no word of 
complaint, but just sat grimly waiting there until the 
summons should come that would take him straight 
to the presence of his wife’s destroyer ? 

The simple words of love and sorrow that he had 
been about to speak died upon his lips ; in the inten- 
sity of this man’s absorption he felt himself blotted 
out and swept aside, and the presumption of those 
little souls who are abashed at nothing not being his, 
he was fain to stand silent, though perhaps that un- 
spoken language of love that can convey itself with- 
out words unconsciously reached and soothed the 
lonely, stricken heart of the silent watcher. 

Importuned and wearied by Flora to take her 
away out of all this wretchedness and discomfort, for 
the breath of tragedy sickened her small soul, and 
she was really afraid of what Adam might do in his 
haste, she carried her point so far that, on the next 
morning but one, the Dundases set out for Glenluce. 

“For God’s sake!” Adam had said, when his 
hand met Colin’s in a farewell grasp, ‘‘ keep my 
father away ; and don’t come back, old fellow-——you 
can’t help me now; no one can do any good.” Then 
the two men had looked hard in each other’s face, 
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as not knowing how long a farewell they might be 
taking of each other, and Adam was left in unbroken 
silence till the end. b 

At intervals food was brought and set before him ; 
it remained for the most part untouched, but now 
and again he took and ate sparingly, as one who 
knows that all his strength will be required in the 
days that are coming. 

Prue ventured not into his presence, the weight 
of his unspoken condemnation lay heavy upon her ; 
yet keener even than this was her sense of personal 
loss, and, like a lioness robbed of her whelps, she 
wandered up and down the house and garden, rest- 
ing neither by night nor day, fiercely longing to set 
out in search of her mistress, yet held inert by the 
same inexorable necessity that rendered her master 
powerless, looking out with eyes weary with watch- 
ing for the letter or message that her little mistress 
had promised with her parting words to send. 

It seemed to be the girl’s unhappy lot to age and 
wither all those that loved her best, and this poor, 
faithful serving-woman lost all her comely look of 
second youth, and grew quite gray and middle-aged, 
in the days that followed immediately on Mignon’s 
departure. 

All through the long hours of the day and night 
sat the master, moving neither hand nor foot, and 
waited and endured. 

There are men who, when a great calamity over- 
takes them, are able in a measure to pass it off in 
philippics against Fate, in fury against the cause of 
their punishment, in loud-voiced floods of lamenta- 
tion, that washes away a large portion of the burden 
imposed on them ; there are others who make no ef- 
fort to shift or remove it, who, whether it crush them or 
not, accept it in all its utter dead weight, and, sitting 
passively down, endure it. And even as there are 
men that, in their hour of supreme agony, are capa 
ble of receiving comfort and support from the hand 
of a friend, so there are others, the mighty of heart 
and strong of will, who, when God’s hand lies heavy 
upon them, are absolutely alone ; in whose intense 
isolation of soul no man or woman can enter, and to 
whom the combined sympathy and love of the peo- 
ple they value most on earth is idle and worthless as 
the breath of summer wind that caresses the summit 
of a lofty rock. 

It was with Adam as with these latter: a curse 
had fallen upon him from heaven; he desired the 
help of no man to enable him to bear it; full front 
he sat down with his ruin and disgrace, and abated 
no jot of its magnitude to his conscience. 

It has been said that “‘ personality, as the univer- 
sal characteristic of man, advances to the phenomenal 
in the form of individuality.” Now, individuality is 
prone to get its owner into trouble, since the laws 
of human nature forbid the exaggeration of any of 
its characteristics without incurring the penalty of 
danger. 

Thus Adam’s dogged determination, that in its 
higher form is strength of mind, in its lower pro- 
found and wrong-headed obstinacy, was, backed by 
his intense individuality, likely to hurry him into the 


error of arrogating to himself the sole right of the 
Creator, and of charging his soul with the sin of 
bloodshed. 

A weaker man had been cowed by his punish- 
ment; this one rose above and mastered it, nor reck- 
oned his life over because he had gotten a bad blow ; 
rather he dared to look forward to the time when, 
his vengeance taken, he would map his future out 
and do good work in it, finding in the fruits of am- 
bition that which had been denied to him by love. 

So he thought in his ignorance, not knowing that 
as yet between him and his calamity was reared a 
high wall, that one breath of human pity, one touch 
of Nature sweeping across his soul, should cause to 
fallin ruinsabout him. For the shame of this thing 
that had befallen him had not come home to him ; 
the intense creeping shame of body even more than 
of mind that is that man’s portion whose wife has dis- 
honored him in the flesh had not once run like mad- 
ness through his veins; hitherto, indeed, he had not 
once thought of the woman who had betrayed him. 

He had spoken of her; he had provided against 
her; had acknowledged her existence to himself by 
so doing—but she had not once been consciously 
present to his mind or eyes. 

As an incarnate wrong, as an embodiment of 
shame, she found part in his outlook ; but, as the liv- 


ing, breathing, winsome maiden whom he had: loved _ 


and married, he knew her not, nor would she ever 
again be before him in the old familiar guise until 
the death-throes of his love for her were upon him, 
until he took his last gaze upon her ere closing the 
coffin-lid of memory upon her forever. 

About the middle of the third day the purely 
physical hunger to overtake Philip La Mert that had 
devoured him departed ; his eyes were no longer dim 
with blood and passion ; his pulses beat more slow- 
ly ; and in his veins the liquid fire slackened and 
grew chill: yet now that the fever had left him, that 
he was able to regard things with the eyes of reason, 
his judgment deliberately ratified the decision at 
which his heart had arrived. And if the immediate 
passionate desire for his enemy’s life had grown 
fainter, less urgent, it was but the liquid metal trans- 
formed into a hard, resisting mass, even more terrible 
than the other in its solid strength. 

If his landscape no longer contained out of all 
the world but two figures, Philip La Mert’s and his 
own ; if he were able to look ahead and see aught 
but the one picture stamped upon his brain, of they 
two face to face, with death for the portion of the 
one or the other, it was not because the picture was 
any the less sufficiently present to his mind, but be- 
cause, now that light was returning to his eyes, he 
was able consecutively to ¢iimk, and thought en- 
tailed the starting forward to those shadows of which 
he had been dimly conscious into vivid and hateful 
life. 

At the same time he began to observe outer 
things, recognized the familiar faces of his books— 
familiar, yet surely absent from his sight for a very 
long while; and then, with a sudden sharp shock 
that was the beginning of his awakening, he remem- 
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bered that he had only been absent from them three | was, and stretching out his hand he lifted this shin- 


weeks that very day. 

“Only three weeks,” half absently he said to 
himself, with reference to that abstract creation that 
stood in his mind for Mignon, “that she passed 
quickly through all the great crises of her life, and 
that she had apparently found it just as natural to 
fall into sin at the first opportunity she got as she 
had previously found it easy to marry at a moment’s 
notice the man who had come forward to protect 
her.” His thoughts straying toward her were cut 
short by the entry of letters. During these three 
days there had come to him a great many, all of 
which he had flung aside save those from Scotland 
Yard, and these, too, he had, when perused, dashed 
down with a balked and utter sense of failure ; -for, 
let the wording of them be as it might, the gist of 
each was precisely similar. Not the smallest clew 
had been obtained to the missing couple, and the 
matter, that had at the’ first flash appeared so simple 
as to call for no special skill or address, was fast re- 
solving itself into a baffling puzzle that absolutely de- 
fied solution. 

Mr. La Mert and his companion had been traced 
to Waterloo Station ; beyond that point all was dark- 
ness. It was quite certain that they had not left 
England; and in this, the last bulletin received by 
Adam, he was informed that there was reason to be- 
lieve they were still in London, waiting their oppor- 
tunity to get safely away. 

In London! Close to him, within reach of his 
hand and vengeance, and he idly waiting here—the 
thought nearly drove him mad, and for a space relit 
the furnaces of fury in his heart. And yet he knew 
that to go and search for them in the great Babylon 
yonder was worse than useless; that skilled search- 
ers were at work; nevertheless, he said to himself, 


that but a little longer he would wait, wearing the. 


semblance of a coward’s shameful acquiescence in 
his own disgrace. 

To-morrow—ay, to-morrow—he would rise up, 
and, no matter how great the folly and uselessness 
of it, he would himself assist in the prosecution of 
the search. 

It was one of those bright, early October after- 
noons, when life seems at its keenest and brightest, 
when the sun’s rays strike one with a sense of tin- 
gling and warmth, when the air heartens and freshens 
body and soul, and every leaf, and twig, and late- 
tarrying flower, stands out vivid and distinct as 
though our eyes-had suddenly grown clearer, and the 
world in which we had walked had been hitherto 
looked at by us through spectacles. But Adam, who 
was usually so quick to note and comprehend each 
one of Nature’s moods, heeded her not to-day ; he 
could not have told whether the day were fair or 
foul, and yet it was to affect him ; for as he sat, fix- 
edly staring at the books and mass of papers before 
him, a sudden shaft of sunshine pierced between the 
drawn-down blind and the window, and lit upon 
and burnished the edges of some shining object 
among the dusty heap before him. 

Mechanically he leaned forward to see what it 


ing object and held it before him. 

It was only Mignon’s little thimble, that he had 
seen on her slender finger so many, many times, as it 
flitted over her needle-work, or, oftener still, remained 
in mid-air while she talked. Only a little, old, bat- 
tered thimble; but the homely, familiar thing did 
that which nothing else had had power to do—it 
brought the living Mignon up before him, and for 
the space of a moment he saw her, not as the guilty 
accomplice of an unlawful lover, but as the merry, 
mad, lovely little hoyden who had ridden in her 
wheelbarrow with such wild glee, who had eaten his 
cherries, taught him English history, presented him 
with half a crown, and three weeks ago, in gentle 
token that though she did not love, her heart was 
full of kindness for him, thrust into his hand a tiny 
knot of flowers. He took from his breast-pocket a 
minute package, then from another pocket he drew 
a second, and proceeded to unfold both. The first 
contained what had been a small bunch of flowers, 
the other a plain gold wedding-ring. These he laid 
beside the thimble, and for some seconds sat look- 
ing at all three. 

Then for the first time it all came home to him 
—all the shame, the sin, the loss, and, last and great- 
est of all, the pity of it. 

The mists of passion and revenge no longer 
obscured his vision, the veil that had for a time been 
mercifully drawn between him and his calamity was 
rent in twain. Now was the hour of his weakness 
and suffering to begin, and before it he bowed, help- 
less and unresisting as a child. 

He neither abased his head nor stirred, but sat 
staring straight before him at the thimble, the ring, 
the withered flowers, in his eyes the strained, ago- 
nized look that in a man outweighs in its piteous- 
ness all the rivers of tears that have ever been shed 
by women. Hitherto he could not truly be said to 
have suffered. The first stunning blow of misfor- 
tune had been so instantly excluded by the over- 
mastering longing for revenge, that his own sense 
of personal bereavement had been in abeyance ; but 
now in the flesh he suffered, although possibly not in 
the same degree that he would have done had this 
girl been veritably and truly his wife. 

In name, at least, she had once been his; she 
was now Philip’s—the first fact had been washed out 
in the last, which was eternal ; for come what would, 
happen to Philip what might, she could never, though 
both dragged out their lives for a hundred years, be 
anything to Azm again. 

He might slay this man who had betrayed her. 
Ay! but would that give back to him his lost Mi- 
gnon? Would it make white her robes again, or 
restore to her so much as the shadow of that which 
had gone from her ? 

He might punish, but he could not undo; he 
might destroy, but he could not create ; all the ven- 
geance on earth could not make whole that which 
was broken, or make void the terrible deed that Mi- 
gnon, not knowing, had committed. 

For she knew not that this, the last, the most 
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fatal of all men upon earth that she should have 
loved was he to whom was owing the ruin of her sis- 
ter’s young life, although when she awakened to the 
knowledge, as all too surely she must awaken some 
day, whither would she turn, and what would become 
of her in her extremity, having no friend in the 
wide world to whom to turn, save him whom she 
had outraged and forsaken? Surely, surely she 
would come creeping homeward to the only home 
she had ever known, as do all spent and wounded 
creatures—to die? 

For it was only a question of time and accident ; 
nay, when this man wearied of her, as he had wea- 
ried of all the rest, might he not tell her the truth 
with his own lips, and so rid himself of her in a mo- 
ment ? 

Still gazing before him, as the shadows fell in 
the quiet room, and the books before him grew faint 
and indistinct, he seemed to see this Mignon, a lone- 
ly and pathetic figure, unconscious and innocent 
even in her ruin, wandering, as a child may, into 
peril, smiling, unsuspecting, happy, until the great 
gates of sin clanged heavily behind her, and she 
awoke by slow degrees to the consciousness of the 
thing that she had done. 

Muriel’s chance of salvation, Philip’s one hope 
of self-respect and reformation, his own strong life 
and hopes—among these the girl had lightly moved, 
shattering all, herself the only unconscious actor in 
the tragedy. Oh! God help her when her awaken- 
ing should come—when the mists fell from her 
childish soul and eyes; when she discovered that 
by her own act she had -consigned to never-ending 
shame the sister she had so deeply and wildly loved 
that their two hearts had seemed to make but one 
between them ! 

It was quite dark now, but asin letters of fire 
written before him he read his own self-condemnation 
and hearkened to the stern reproof spoken by his 
conscience. Bad as this thing was, said his mentor, 
was it not of his own doing? Had he not taken 
advantage of this girl’s inexperience and forlorn 
position to surprise her into the false step of becom- 
ing his wife, leaving her not a moment in which to 
take counsel of her heart or learn her own mind; 
and when he had obtained her, instead of carefully 
watching over and protecting her (aware as he was of 
her girlish fancy for Mr. La Mert), had he not de- 
liberately left her, without one word of warning, 
exposed to the temptations and wiles of a man whose 
life had been spent in the practice of beguiling fool- 
ish women’s hearts from them ? 

She was but a child ; she should have been cared 
for as such; he should have been gentle with her, 
instead of which he had been harsh, even violent, 
scaring her into that refuge of all weak creatures— 
deceit, and driving her to repose herself, when the 
opportunity arose, upon one whose love seemed to 
assure to her love and protection, And yet this 
deceit, this palpable premeditation on her part of 
the whole affair, did not tally well with his concep- 
tion of her innocence and transparent simplicity of 
character. 


Her absolute silence to Flora on the subject of 
her previous acquaintance with this man, her meet- 
ing with him on the very morning of his own de- 
parture, her interview alone with him when he came 
to the house, her subsequent walk, and the fact that 
she knew her husband might return any day, and 
that therefore the time for action was short—did not 
all these circumstances point to the conclusion that 
she had all along nourished a secret guilty feeling 
for her former lover, and that his arrival upon the 
scene had only been the light set to the torch that 
had long been in waiting for the burning touch? 

Nay, if Flora spoke truth, she had deliberately 
sought out and striven to attract this man to her own 
misdoing ; with the untutored instinct of a child, 
she had looked, longed for, and stretched out her 
hand for the forbidden fruit, heedless of all, so that 
she grasped it securely. 

After all, had he erred in the reading of her 
character, and was the innocence for which he had 
loved her but sheer silliness and folly, the simplicity 
of heart that he had so often in his thoughts desig- 
nated by the old Scotch term of “ zfaldness” but 
pure stupidity and ignorance? The love-letter that 
she had written with such eager haste to Mr. La 
Mert, in reply to his own—might not the impulse 
that prompted her to such speed have taken its 
birth in a spirit of nascent coquetry, and were the 
words of Silas Sorel true words, after all ? 

Then, if it were so, if he had misread her from 
first to last, if that upon which he had poured out 
his whole love was but a dream-woman created by 
his fancy, while the reality was this poor and mis- 
erable thing, then he should surely thank God with 
all his heart and soul that he was rid of her, that 
the first-comer should have been the touchstone to 
test her lightness, or her purity, and so rid him of 
her forever: and yet—and yet—her face rising up 
before him, as he remembered it last, pure and 
childlike as it had looked to him in her slumbers, 
shamed him in his thoughts, and sent them slinking 
out of sight as though they had been incarnate lies. 

There came into his mind those exquisite lines 
of one of the good Hare brothers that had always 
seemed to him to be written for, to exactly typify, 
Mignon, that had seemed to explain her character so 
well, since he, better than any else, knew of the 
intense powers of loving that underlay her simple 
exterior : 

“‘Teaves are light and useless, and idle, and 
wavering, and changeable, they even dance, yet God 
has made them part of the oak. In so doing he has 
given us a lesson not to deny the stout-heartedness 
within, because we see the lightsomeness without.” 

He had watched her growing up, he had jeal- 
ously hearkened to her every word, because he knew 
how often the fairest face is belied by the black 
heart within, and from first to last he had found her 
a school-girl indeed, and over-young for her years, 
but emphatically ‘without guile.” He had even 
fancied he saw growing up in her one by one the 


delicate blossoms of these “seeds of truth which 


exist naturally in our souls,” and he had believed 
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that the instincts of such a one could not possibly 
lead her far astray, but that she must inevitably 
turn toward the light, obeying the voice of her 
heart. : 

He had been mistaken—but no, to-night, to-night 
he would think of her, not as this incredible and 


frightful thing that she had become, but as he had 


known her always; to-morrow he would put her 
out of his thoughts forever, and she would be as 
one who had never lived to him, one whom he had 
never known—but to-night, ay, to-night, she should 
come to him in her girlish robes of purity and love- 
liness — all the future was his in which to forget 
her, to-night he would—remember. 

There passed in array before him every kind 
look she had ever given him, every gentle word that 
had fallen from her lips, every hue and tint that she 
had ever worn, and through the silence and dark- 
ness of the room he seemed to hear the patter of her 
little feet coming and going, nay, the very touch of 
her slender hand crept out of the void and fell upon 
his like a flower, and once more he felt upon his 
lips the fleeting kiss that she had so rarely yet so 
lightly laid upon them. 

In this retrospection of Adam was no maudlin, 
unhealthy sentiment, or paltry self-pity. It was his 
last, deliberate, conscious regard of that which had 
once been precious to him, his last backward look 
ere rising up to go his way, to act his part, whether 
well or ill, in the battle of life, and henceforth to 
live, if life were his portion, as though no Mignon 
had ever existed unto him, as though the folly of 
love had never found place in his thoughts. 

Through the long hours of the night, then, her 
spirit abode with him, and in that space he lived 
over again all the bitter-sweet of the past four 
months, all the longing, the disappointment, the 
fierce jealousy, the acquiescence in his fate, lastly 
the renewed hope and courage with which he had 
returned, resolved to make one last determined 


struggle before he resigned himself to an ignomini- 


ous defeat. 

It was strange how little of the bitterness that a 
man usually feels toward the woman who has dis- 
graced him found place in Adam’s thoughts. Of the 
foul ingratitude of her conduct to himself, who had 
so nobly and generously given her all, to be reward- 
ed thus, he never thought ; his condemnation was 
all for her betrayer. As well might one scold a 
child who ventures barefooted on red-hot plough- 
shares, believing them to be but painted red, as turn 
the engines of his fury on this creature who had 
been but an instrument, put to vile uses, of a wicked 
man’s will. 

Perhaps it had been his own fault that she did 
not love him. Somehow, all his life long it had 
seemed to be his fate to miss love, and, save his 


- mother, he could not remember a soul who had ever 


loved him—stay, there had been one other, but it 


_ had been love guessed at, not spoken; moreover, 


he had not coveted it, and we all have acruel way 

of reckoning as no love at all that which we do not 

And after Mrs. Montrose had been 
VOL. IvV.—6 


calmly and politely snubbed out of life by her hus- 
band, her son had loved nothing and nobody until he 
had met Mignon; and although it had been some 
time before he set his whole heart upon her, and 
not until watching her narrowly at all times and 
places, he had, his mind once made up, loved her 
with an intensity, a devotion, and an uselfishness, 
that she*might have looked for in vain from any 
other man, 

For as yet there was nothing in her to awaken 
such a passion, although indeed it is true enough 
that it is not always the people who are most de- 
serving of it who get the best and noblest kind of 
love, for some of the profoundest passions with 
which the world has rung have been inspired by a 
totally inadequate power, a miserably insufficient 
cause, the real secret being that these lovers, wheth- 
er men or women, have possessed a capacity for love 
so grand, and deep, and large, as to be able to cover 
with glory those who have inspired it. 

The beauty, the sweetness, the goodness of the 
person beloved has been but of secondary impor- 
tance; it is not these that have worked such grand 
results ; the passion, the sublime excellence in lov- 
ing was there before, and though outward influ- 
ences might bring it to the light, even as the sun 
calls out the flowers, the germs existed in the man’s 
or woman’s own heart. 

And so this poor fellow had given to the girl 
all the pent-up love for which he had never found 
a vent, and he had been rewarded as such men usu-.- 
ally are. And yet he suffered less than if his love: 
had been selfish, or had at any time been returned,, 
for the only love that can be termed absolutely free: 
from the alloy of self is that which is entirely with-- 
out response of any kind. 

For, if we go to the root of things, what is love,. 
for the most part, but a deification of self? The 
love of a lover: it demands an equivalent; it loves: 
because the loveliness or charm of a woman is. 
grateful to it, and communicates to him a sense of: 
pleasure—therefore he loves the cause. The love of — 
a mother for her child—does she not cherish it be-- 
cause it is hers, a blessing and a delight, that gives: 
to her far more of happiness than she gives to it? 
If it dies, does she mourn it so passionately because: 
of the little life so rudely swept, or because she: is: 
so intensely conscious of her own personal bereave- 
ment? She mourns it thus wildly because the touch 
of the little lips was joy to her; because the feeling 
of ownership and protection of the helpless creature 
was sweet—in a word, self is largely mingled with 
the sacredness of all sorrow, and they only can be said 
to mourn as to love truly who mourn without any 
selfish reflection, or who have loved without return. 

“Desires absorb ; affections give out.” All the 
giving had been on Adam’s side, yet was he none 
the poorer. 

As the night wore on, by degrees the image of 
Mignon, as she had been, faded, and Mignon as she 
was rose up before him. He had done with his re- 
grets, with his memories; what he now had to do 
was to look this new woman :n the face, and. recog- 
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nize her with all her loathsome shame, and treachery, 
and deceit upon her, to accustom his eyes to her 
features, her mien, to indelibly imprint her upon his 
mind, then, then it would be easy enough to root 
her out of his heart and life, and go his way to do 
his work in the world as well as if she had never ex- 
isted., Fool! fool! as though the slow growth of 
years is capable of being plucked up in a moment, 
as though by one supreme effort a man may over- 
come his ruling passion ; rather will he do so by slow 
degrees, with many falterings, backslidings, and halts 
by the way, while in proportion to the strength of 
the nature that it dominates will be the duration and 
fierceness of the struggle. 

One by one the objects of the room came out be- 
fore him in dun, in gray, in chilly shades, that made 
familiar things look ghostly and unreal. One by one 
the sounds that usher in the daylight made them- 
selves audible to his ears, and his senses came back 
to every-day life. Mechanically he bent forward to 
gather up the three relics that remained to him of 
the dream of his manhood. The wedding-ring and 
withered flowers were there, but what had become 
of the thimble? He looked at them in bewilder- 
ment for some moments, then his clinched right hand 
relaxed, and to his own surprise he found within it 
the missing bit of silver. At what period of his 
agony had he clutched and held fast to it? He could 
not remember; but it was unaccountable, because 
he no longer feared or desired to touch anything 
that had been hers. The long battle of the night 
was over, and he had conquered. Henceforth his 
heart was empty of love (he thought), and let him 
meet her as soon as he might it would be with abso- 
lute indifference. So much for the opinion of a 
poor mortal who had discovered a royal road to that 
to which no man has ever discovered a royal road 
hes 

Then he rose, unbarred the hall-door, and went 
out into the free air of heaven, 





CHAPTER XLII. 


*\. . . When Pheebus doth behold 
Her silver visage in the wat’ry glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass.”” 


THE morning was yet young, and the sky had 
that marvelous clear intensity that almost pains the 
eye as one gazes, so pure is it and cold, as though 
the light were but the sun’s messenger, which he him- 
. self followed from afar. 

How many of us are there who know what these 
early mornings are, how hushed and still, and even 
solemn, a brief space of breathing-time in which to 
think ere the common, crowded day claims us for its 
own? 

For the most part, we know them not—no, nor 
desire to; we prefer sleep—sleep, of which we shall 
surely have more than enough when, our brief span 
of life over, we lie down to a slumber of which the 
limits are not known. 


Something of the old intense love for and sympa- 
thy with Nature that had from his boyhood made 
her his true and loving disciple stirred in Adam as 
he gazed upward and abroad ; he seemed to have 
been long away from that familiar friend whose 
teaching had always seemed to him to be so much 
sweeter and better than any that came to him from 
the lives or lips of man. He loved every one of 
her works, he rejoiced in her every footprint ; the 
nearer he found himself to understanding her, the 
nearer he had approached his Maker, and the calmer 
and more steadfast his heart had grown. 

“The ways of Nature are the thoughts of Na- 
ture, and these are the thoughts of God.” 

For a while Adam stood and looked around him, 
then he passed on to the inner garden. He walked 
slowly round it, pausing when he came to Mignon’s 
chair, and looking upward at the bunch of wallflow- 
ers that still flourished in their old place. His eyes 
next fell on the wheelbarrow, that looked dirty and 
disconsolate, and harbored a snail or two and some 
withered leaves. 

He had meant to make a thriving, fruitful place 
of this neglected, shabby garden by next spring, 
while at one end should be the prettiest flower-walk 
that a lass ever stepped between. 

The solitary rose-bush that the garden contained, 
and that seemed to have got in there by mistake, 
stood bare and unsightly ; it had borne but one rose 
that summer, and this he had plucked and given to 
—her. 

As he stood before it there came to his mind a 
verse of one of the songs of ‘his country: 


“* Oft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

Tosee the rose and woodbine twine, 

While ilka bird sang o’ its love, 
And fondly sae did I o’ mine. 

Wi’ heartsome glee I pu’d a rose— 
The sweetest on its thorny tree ; 

But my fause love has sto’en the rose, 
And left the thorn behind wi’ me!” 


Once more Adam gazed around as may one who 
doubts when he will see it again, then he went slow- 
ly away, and reéntered the house. 


For two hours he busied himself in his study, 


sorting and arranging books and papers, and bibimine 
certain letters and instructions. 

. At nine o'clock his breakfast and letters were 
brought to him. Of the former he ate ; 
contrary to his rule of the past few days, he opened 
and began to read without exception. There was 
no news from Scotland Yard, but he had given up 
expecting any. He had made up his mind that, if 
this man were to be found, then that he, and he 
alone, would find him, and he was athirst to be gone 
on his quest. 

“Tam sorry,” wrote his father, ‘‘ that you have 


expressed so decidedly your refusal to see or com- — 
municate with any member of your family, and you — 
will pardon my remarking that there is an obduracy — 


in the way you have received this chastening blow 


of Providence that strikes me as being in the highest — 
degree impious and unbecoming. Instead of view- — 






the latter, 
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ing the late lamentable occurrence in the light you 
do, you may fairly congratulate yourself on your 
good-fortune in being rid of the extremely forward 
and improper young person whom, in an impulse of 
mistaken kindness, you made your wife. 

“Vou will, of course, sue for a divorce imme- 
diately, and time and change of scene will doubtless 
assuage the natural concern you may experience at 
so very abrupt and disreputable a termination of your 
first experience of matrimony.” 

Adam smiled bitterly as he laid the letter down. 
He knew the thoughts that had been in his father’s 
mind when he penned that letter as well as if they 
had been set in black and white before him. Once 
this luckless, guilty wife were put away, what 
was to hinder the long-desired match between the 
houses of Dundas and McClosky from being brought 
about ? 

A divorce !—Adam laughed again, and even more 
harshly at the thought of it. Let this search of his, 
upon which he was bound, be successful, and there 
would be either none to sue, or none to respond. 
Even if this man escaped his vengeance, were his 
own hands so clean, his conscience so pure, as to 
seek to put her away for what, after all, was mainly 
owing to his own neglect of her? 

He rose, went to a book-shelf hard by, took down 
a volume, and read the following: “The law imposes 
upon the husband the duty of watching over the so- 
ciety, conduct, and habits of his wife, and holds him 
answerable for every act and omission of his that may 
expose her purity to hazard, or render her the more 
easy prey to the seducer.... A husband is bound to 
give his wife some superintendence when she is placed 
in dangerous situations.” 

He put back the book and resumed his seat be- 
fore the rest of the unopened letters. 

Had he not left her exposed to every risk? Worse 
still, had he not omitted to warn her and those around 
her against the possible danger she was in from Mr. 
La Mert? He had given her no superintendence ; 
on the contrary, his very neglect had laid her open 
to the hazardous situations that had ended in her 
ruin. And even if he were not to blame, he still 
would not sue for a divorce. What! enable the foul 
traitor to make eternal the link that bound him to 
his victim, so that he would be furnished with legal 
authority over her, so that he would even be able to 
compel her to go back to him, even if she escaped 
from his side on discovering who and what he was ? 

This triumph at least Mr. La Mert should not 
have, and, as he had said to Flora, Mignon should 
never be wife to two men. He turned to his let- 
ters. The next that he opened was in a woman’s 
handwriting, and a somewhat familiar one. For a 
moment, recognizing yet not knowing it, he drew 
back, half thinking that it might be from hey, with 
some childish, pitiful plea for forgiveness that would 
move him to very pity and self-scorn that he could 
have loved so poora thing. The next moment he 
saw that it was from—Phillis. 

In all his life before, though he had seen her 
handwriting many times, he had never received a 
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letter from her. What could she possibly have to 


say to him now? 


‘““T have dared, at the risk of displeasing you” 
(she said), ‘‘ to write you one line, to beg of you not 
to believe this story about your Mignon until you 
have heard more; there may, there must, be some 
explanation, for, if she is all that you told me she 
was, she might be heedless and willful, though that 
she would so deceive you I never can believe. She 
may have thought he was taking her to you, or he 
may have beguiled her by some falsehood ; he is a 
bad man, and she is so young and simple—only if 
you believe harm of her, some day you will be bitter- 
ly sorry—and I am, your friend, 

“* PHILLIS; ,, 


His heart failed him a little as he read. the little, 
romantic, girlish letter. After all, had he been too 
hasty, had he judged his wife without reason ? 

But no, reviewing all the circumstances, his mo- 
mentary doubts faded—noble, pure-hearted Phillis, 
who judged all women by herself, how could it be 
expected that she would understand? She would 
never have so acted—why had he not loved and 
wooed her instead of the girl whose weak hands had 
failed beneath the weight of her husband’s honor ? 

He separated this letter from the rest, and placed 
it in his breast-pocket. The others he glanced through 
and destroyed. 

At ten o’clock he left the house, and was absent 
about an hour. On his return he sent for Prue. She 
came quickly, believing that the morning’s post had 
at last brought news of her mistress ; but her hopes 
fell at the sight of her master. 

“Prue,” he said, ‘‘I am leaving here to-day, and 
before my departure it is necessary that certain direc- 
tions should be given and arrangements made.” 

‘* You're going away, sir?” she said, twisting her 
fingers restlessly round each other ; “and won’t you 
take me with you, since ’tis after her, I’m thinking, 
that you’re going? For oh! my heart will break if I 
sit waiting here for her much longer!” 

‘* No,” he said, sternly, ‘‘I do not go in search 
of your mistress, but of—him !” 

She caught her breath, drawing back a step— 
something in his face making his errand clear to her, 
as it had done to Flora. 

“God grant ye may find him!” she said, some of 
the old dark color flashing into her pale cheek; 
“God grant ye may punish him as—” 

He held up his hand as though impatient of her 
words, then went on again : 

“You will discharge the two other servants to- 
day,” he said, “but you will remain here.” 

She made a gesture of surprise and despair, but 
he took no heed. 

‘*For you to go in search of her,” he went on, 
“would be worse than folly ; but if you desire to do 
her good service, you will wait quietly for her here, 
where, sooner or later, it may be almost immediately, 
it may not be for a long while, she will return.” 

Prue looked at him as though stunned, then a 
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glance of intense relief spread over her features—re- 
lief mingled with surprise, and perhaps—who knows? 
—a little womanly contempt for her master. 

“She will return,” he said, calmly, reading the 
thought in her mind, ‘“‘but not tome. Henceforth I 
shall not reside here ; but this house and all within 
it will remain precisely as it is, and, until other and 
permanent money arrangements are made, I shall 
deposit with you a sum of money for your mainte- 
nance, and for hers should she arrive unexpectedly.” 

‘*And you say she may come soon, sir?” said 
Prue, her brain still in a whirl, but holding on fast to 
the thought that there was a definite chance of once 
more beholding her adored little mistress. 

‘« She may come at any time—at any hour, even. 
So soon as certain facts come to her knowledge, she 
will probably make her way hither to you, as being 
the only friend in the world to whom she can turn ; 
therefore, see that you are always at hand to receive 
her. As my movements will be uncertain for some 
time, I can give you no address; but I shall deposit 
in your hands a sum of money for your own use and 
hers, and a hundred pounds (that I have this morn- 
ing drawn out of the bank in your thistress’s name), 
which is absolutely and entirely her own, having been 
bequeathed to her by the late Miss Sorel. All my 
personal belongings—books, papers, clothes—will be 
fetched from here this afternoon by a person whom I 
shall send for them. I think that is all.” 

“And your letters, sir,” said Prue, timidly, ‘* what 
shall I do with them ?” 

*“T shall make provision against them,” he said, 
“and none will be sent here. You are not likely to 
have anything to communicate to me save the intel- 
ligence that your mistress has returned ; and, in the 
event of her doing so, I shall probably be aware of 
the fact as quickly as yourself. If my father comes 
here asking for my address, you will say that you do 
not know it.” 

He would not be pursued everywhere, he said to 
himself, by letters of condolence, of pity, of advice ; 
therefore his safest plan was to let no one, not even 
Prue, know his future whereabouts. 

“And if she comes,” said Prue, trembling and 
turning aside, “I’m to tell her, master—” 

‘Tell her,” he said, “that the shelter of this 
roof and home is open to her always, that she may 
live out a lifetime here, ay, and repent of her sin at 
her leisure, if she so wills, Tell her also that if she 
seek me out, or ever force her way into my presence, 
she will compel me to leave England, and thus 
debar me from the honorable toil that, from the day 
she disgraced me, is the one thing left to me in life. 
Tell her that henceforth we are as much strangers to 
each other as though we had never met; but that 
I forgive her, because I feel that the guilt of her 
wrong-doing lies as heavily upon my head as upon 
her own.” 

In the pause that followed his last words, Prue 
‘crept a step nearer. 

“And not one little word, sir,” she said, “(she 
‘being so young, and led away by a bad man and all), 
to ease her poor, breaking heart ?” 


‘‘Not one word,” he said—“ not one syllable! 
The words that I have spoken to you are the last 
that will ever pass from me to her; for, should we 
come face to face with each other—as I pray God we 
never may—she will be to me as one dead, and the 
living exchange not words with the dead. You will 
tell her this.” 


An hour later and he had left the house. 

Toward evening aman came and took away all 
his belongings, opposing to Prue’s questions as to 
whither he was taking them an impenetrable silence 
that entirely baffled her. 

On the following morning—this being the second 
exodus of servants from the house in the space of 
four months—the cook and house-maid departed, and 
Prue was left alone to watch and wait, to start, shud- 
dering at every sound, to wander restless through 
the shrouded and deserted rooms, to hear strange 
voices wailing with every gust of wind that arose, 
strange footsteps coming and going on the walks 
without, to ask herself if the watching for ¢/zs sister 
was to be as long and dreary as had been that of the 
other—nay, to feel her heart stand still as the thought 
struck her that perhaps after all it would be Muriel 
who would return first, and to whom the story would 
have to be told of why the little sister, who had so 
long and patiently waited for her, was missing. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“+... +. No azure vem 
Wandered on fair-spaced temples ; no soft bloom 
Misted the cheek ; no passion to itlume 
The deep, recesséd vision—all was blight.” 


MIGNON’s moonlight flitting had fallen on a Fri- 
day night ; the departure of Adam had taken place 
on the following Tuesday. | 

On the next day but one, Prue, sitting below in 
the kitchen, her work lying unheeded in her lap, 
heard, at about six of the clock, the sound of foot- 
steps, light, uncertain, and slow, ascending the stone 
steps that led to the house. 

She did not stir, but her head turned slowly, her 
eyes remaining fixed with horrible intensity on the 
open door. Whose were those footsteps, and on 
what errand did they come? It was incredible that 
her mistress should return thus early ; therefore, in- 
stinct telling her that they were not those of a 
stranger, it must be—Muriel. 

Muriel—and she would have to be told the truth. 
Even as the one sister had been told the story of the 
other one’s probable shame, so must the elder now 
be acquainted with the certain ruin that had befallen 
the younger. 

The hall-door was open, Prue had no fear of rob- 
bers; and she distinctly heard those wavering foot- 
steps cross the threshold and hall, pause at the din- 
ing-room door, turn the key in its lock, and pass in. 

A few moments later they sounded again on the 
tiles of the hall, and, after another short pause, en- 
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tered the drawing-room. Again the patter recom- 
menced, and this time Mr. Montrose’s former study 
was visited, and here there was a longer halt than 
there had been at the other rooms; then they re- 
crossed the hall and went noiselessly up the carpeted 
stairs. 

All this time Prue had sat like a woman be- 
witched, absolutely mastered by one of those purely 
unreasoning fits of terror that now and again have 
held men and women powerless when a murderer 
has been creeping upon them, while there actually 
remained to them time to escape. 

All the expression of her body seemed concen- 
trated in her eyes, and these were fixed upon the 
open kitchen-door. 

She faintly heard those uncanny steps moving 
about far above her, heard doors open and shut, once 
even fancied that a window was raised; then they 
came down again, ever so slowly and lightly, and 
sounded again in the hall. 

They advanced to the,top of the stairs, and the 
sweat broke out upon her brow, as, still mastered by 
that perfectly unreasoning horror, a moment later 
she felt rather than heard some one coming down the 
stairs. 

With that the power of movement returned to 
her, and, throwing herself upon her knees, she flung 
her apron over her head in an ague-fit of fear. 

The steps came nearer to her, ceased, a hand 
touched her on the shoulder, a voice that she had 
surely never heard before said, ‘‘Prue!” The 
woman slowly drew the apron from before her face, 
and saw standing before her—Mignon ! 

“‘Where is your master?” said the girl, still in 
that odd, starved voice—the voice of one from whose 
life has been withdrawn every influence that goes to 
nourish and support it. 

But Prue, dumb as the dead, made no reply, fall- 
ing back before the new-comer, all her superstitious 
fears cast out by a fear infinitely greater. 

This thing that stood before her, that had stolen 
her mistress’s features but not her voice, her gar- 
ments but not her expression, ¢izs was not her mis- 
tress; rather would one say that it was a body that 
had once lived and died, and being suddenly re- 
called to life had, with all its horrible experiences 
yet upon its eyes and lips, been set free to wander 
once more among familiar scenes and people that 
already had grown strange to it. 

The blood curdled in Prue’s veins as she looked 
at her. Besides the sin and the shame, what had 
come to the girl in the brief space of this one week? 

“ Where is your master?” said Mignon, patient- 
ly, and still in that same lifeless, strange tone. 
Yet there was a ring of command in it to which 
Prue’s natural instinct of obedience responded. 

‘‘He’s gone away,” she said, fearfully; ‘‘but, 
oh! Miss Mignon, Miss Mignon !—” all her great, 
yearning love expressed itself in those few words, 
_they meant a whole world of things, but the girl to 
whom they were addressed neither heeded nor un- 
derstood ; she only looked at the woman as from a 
great way off, and said: 


‘And why did he do that? I suppose you mean 
that he has not returned from Glen-luce?” 

Prue passed her hand over her forehead, then 
rubbed her eyes. Was she asleep or bewitched ? 
But no, the substantial kitchen surroundings were no 
figments of the brain, and that was her mistress, or 
her mistress’s wraith, standing before her, in soiled, 
draggled clothes that looked as though she had not 
taken them off once during the past week. 

“T thought he would have come back before 
this,” said the girl, finding that she received no an- 
swer, and fixing her blank eyes—eyes that suggested 
the idea that they had become thus through long 
gazing at some terrible sight—fixed upon Prue. 

‘* He'll never come back any more,” said Prue, 
with a gasping, long-drawn sob, ‘‘ because—because, 
oh! Miss Mignon, Miss Mignon,” and the poor 
creature held out her arms, “I don’t. love you a bit 
the less; you'll never be anything to Prue but her 
own darling little mistress, and she’ll stay with you 
all your life long, for p’r’aps you'll find her better 
nor nobody—” 

She had folded the girl’s passive form to her 
faithful breast, and was weeping and sobbing over 
her, kissing her hair and uttering the broken words 
of love that come rugged and unpolished straight 
from the heart. 

The girl gently withdrew herself from the wom- 
an’s clinging arms. 

“And why will he never come back?” she 
said. 

‘‘Miss Mignon,” said Prue, turning aside and 
growing desperate, ‘‘can't you guess—don’t you 
know why master’s gone away—and how could he 
ever come back when—when—” 

‘‘T must go to him,” said the girl, monotonously ; 
“if he is still in the Highlands I will go to him, 
for I must see him, and that at once.” 

The first sign of life that had appeared in her 
voice appeared as she uttered the last few words. 

“Tis not in the Highlands you'll find him,” said 
Prue, sadly, ‘‘no, nor any other place where that 
you can go to him, Miss Mignon— He’s just gone 
out in the wide world to look for them as deserves 
to be killed for what they’ve done ; and God grant, 
say I, that he may come up with him, and give him 
his deserts—” 

A flame of fear seemed to be suddenly kindled 
in Mignon’s eyes; her hand suddenly clutched the 
woman’s arm as in a vise; it was as though a corpse 
had been suddenly galvanized into life, and Prue 
shrank from her as she cried : 

“ He has gone after him—to £2// him?” 

“ Ay,” said Prue, doggedly, “he’s gone to do 
even that.” 

“To kill him,” said Mignon, in a whisper, re- 
laxing her grasp of Prue, and looking straight be- 
fore her, as though she saw some deadly scene be- 
ing enacted—“ to kill him! When did he go?” 
she cried. 

“The day before yesterday.” 

“He left a message for me?” 

“ Ay,” said Prue, hanging her head, “but don’t 
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ask me for it; I’d best not give it you to-night—not 
yet awhile.” 

“You will tell me now,” cried the girl, seiz- 
ing the woman’s arm again, “ this instant, quick— 
quick !” 

‘* He bade me tell you,” said Prue, slowly, “ how 
he’d left me here to take care of the house, so as 
when you should be wanting a home to creep back 
to, as he feared you’d be wanting one afore long, 
you'd always have this one to come to.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” cried Mignon, impatiently ; “ go on.” 

‘* Also how he’d left in my charge a sum of money 
to pay our way, for the house and sich ; but for your 
own use a hundred pounds that was all your own 
to do as you liked with, ’cause Miss Sorel left it to 
you.” 

“All this is no message!” cried Mignon, wild- 
ly, and shaking Prue’s arm; ‘‘ what did he say for 
me?” 

“Don’t ask me!” cried Prue, trembling and 
turning pale; “‘leastways, not to-night, not to- 
night—” 

‘** Do you wish to drive me mad?” said the girl, 
in her eyes so strange a look that Prue dared trifle 
with her no longer. 

“He bade me say that if ever you sought him 
out or tried to get speech with him in any way, he’d 
leave the country, and never set foot in it again, 
for you was strangers to each other now till you died ; 
and if ever you come face to face with each other 
*twould be as if you was already dead, ‘and live 
folks,’ says he, ‘exchanges no words with the 
dead.’”” 
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Oh! why did not Prue pause ere it was yet too 
late, ere the last stroke was given that sent the al- 
ready tottering mind off its balance? Why did 
she not read the signs of that ghastly, terrible young 
face looking into her own, aright? 

“And he hoped you'd repent of your sin at 
your leisure,” said Prue, “and he blamed himself 
sore for all that happened, for he reckoned his guilt 
was nigh about equal to yours.” 

‘‘ His guilt equal to mine,” repeated the girl, 
slowly, ‘‘and I should have time to repent of my 
sin!” 

“Ay, your sin,” said Prue, solemnly; “ for your 
sin in loving Mr. La Mert better than master, for 
your sin in forsaking master for him—”’ The woman 
paused, arrested in her speech by the expression 
upon Mignon’s face. 

“Because I loved him better than my husband,” 
she said, in a low, intense whisper—‘‘ 4z#—O my 
God!” She tossed her arms above her head, break- 
ing out into a peal of horrible laughter, stopped in 
it abruptly, gazed around as though frightened, 
pressed her hands hard against her head—then 
something seemed to snap in her brain, her rigid 


arms relaxed and hung by her sides, a foolish smile 


gathered slowly about her lips, she sighed and looked 
downward, plucking with restless fingers at her 
soiled, disordered dress. ' 

“Tt is a fine spring morning, Muriel,” she said, 
“and the wind-flowers will all be creeping out—let 
us go out into the woods and have a merry day to- 
gether,” 

[CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH. ] 





“CLEOPATRA 'S NEABDLE Se 


GAIN, after the lapse of ages, has the question 
as to the intention of the Egyptian obelisks 
arisen. The Ptolemzan kings, moving them from 
their original sites for the adornment of their own 
capital, set example to Roman emperors, who in turn 
decorated Constantinople, Arles, Rome, and many 
other cities, with these spoils of Egypt. At still 
later date popes disinterred them from half-buried 
positions, exorcised, dedicated to the cross, and re- 
erected them as decorations of Christianized Rome. 
But not until the middle of the present century have 
their secret inscriptions been interpreted, and their 
dates somewhat definitely assigned. 

Egyptian architecture has been divided into the 
Pyramid period, the Temple period, and the Obe- 
lisk period. The Egyptians have been called an 
unchanging people, but development can not only be 
traced in their government, but through their archi- 
tecture. Fergusson speaks of them as essentially a 
building people, who, better than any other nation, 
understood how to use sculpture in combination with 
architecture. The character of sovereigns and peo- 
ple is revealed through the public works of their 
age. Jarvis says, to get the prevailing life-motive 
of any epoch we must read its architecture, and to 


Egyptian he ascribes a deep and grand symbolism 
of lofty and soul-elevating tendency. The fame of 
certain dynasties is inseparably connected with cer- 
tain architectural forms: through the sovereigns of 
Egypt the building-taste of the people found expres- 
sion. The eighteenth dynasty, though essentially 
the obelisk period, did not originate this form of 
decoration. It lasted fifteen hundred years, reaching 
its culmination under Queen Ha-t-asu, though con- 
tinuing a thousand years after her time. From the 
eleventh to the seventeenth dynasty little is known, 
but the eighteenth burst from the darkness of the 
preceding six dynasties in a perfect blaze of archi- 
tectural splendor. This dynasty is known as the 
golden art age of Egypt, in which sculpture reached 
its culmination, not only in the fullness, freeness, and 
exquisite fineness of its details, but in the profuse- 
ness with which the whole country was decorated. 
The most powerful sovereign of this dynasty was 
a woman, the Ha-t-asu of the Vatican tablet. Her 
reign was the period when obelisks arrived at per- 
fection, the finest ever erected being directly trace- 
able to her, her name and the year of her reign be- 
ing still extant upon them. Wilkinson speaks of her 
as Amun-nou-het ; while, under the chronology of 
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Manetho, she is known as Amensis. She was a fa- 
mous, powerful, and warlike queen, whom the sifting 
of authorities shows to have sat upon the throne 
twenty-two years. A certain confusion has arisen in 
regard to the events of her reign from her having, at 
different periods, associated different persons with 
herin the government. Though a portion of this time 
entirely alone, she successively connected with herself 
Thothmes II., the Princess Ra-neferu, her daughter, 
and finally Thothmes III. Her vast military ex- 
peditions and architectural works rendered necessary 
the appointment of those viceroys. Neither of these 
persons held supreme power during her lifetime. 
Whenever depicted, they are shown in an inferior 
and subordinate position. Thothmes III., who suc- 
ceeded her upon the throne, and whom Egyptolo- 
gists recognize as one of the greatest Pharaohs, pos- 
sessed no real power until after her death, and the 
reputation he now possesses does not justly belong 
to him, for he built much of it upon an attempted 
destruction of Ha-t-asu’s name and fame. 

The white cap, or crown of Upper Egypt, worn 
by him when in act of adoring Amun, did not even 
represent a division of power between them, as many 
of Ha-t-asu’s most magnificent works, and hiero- 
glyphic description of her conquests, are found in 
Upper Egypt. She was a very warlike character, 
conquering many nations, carrying her wars far into 
Asia and Africa. During her reign it was that 
“ Egypt set her frontiers where she would.” 

Thothmes III. is supposed “to have reigned for a 
short time after her death,” and to have incorporated 
her reign in his own, taking credit to himself for 
everything she accomplished. No sooner was she 
dead than he set artisans at work over the whole 
kingdom, chiseling her name from the monuments 
erected by her, and substituting his own in its stead. 
So hastily was this nefarious scheme executed, that 
many inscriptions, says Wilkinson, were left to read, 
“ King Thothmes, se executed this work to her fa- 
ther Amun.” 

In attempting to obliterate the memory of Ha- 
t-asu Thothmes but exhibited the envious spirit 
which had found its play many times in the past. 
Egypt stood at the apex of her civilization during 
Ha-t-asu’s reign. Such, indeed, was her impor- 
tance, says Wilkinson, that she has been supposed to 
be a princess who conquered the country—perhaps 
Semiramis—her grand title, ‘‘ Uben-t” (“In the 
Foreign Land”), also giving credence to this idea, 
But Wilkinson declares this supposition a mistake ; 
and that she was a native Egyptian, possessing more 
direct right to the throne than Thothmes. Diodorus 
says queens in Egypt were more honored, and pos- 
sessed more power, than kings. Ha-t-asu’s title, 
‘In the Foreign Land,” had reference to her great 
and numerous foreign conquests. We find corrobo- 
rative testimony in more modern times, warriors hav- 
ing adopted the name of countries subdued by them 
—as Scipio Africanus. 

The two obelisks known as ‘‘Cleopatra’s Nee- 


dies” date back to her reign, but are far from being 


her most magnificent works of this kind. They 





weigh but two hundred tons each, and each is only 
about sixty-eight feet in height. Obelisks have usu- 
ally been found in pairs. The “needle-ship” of 
iron, expressly built for the transportation of one of 
these obelisks to England, was not as large in size as 
the vessel built by Caligula for the transportation of 
“The Vatican Obelisk” to Rome, which Pliny de- 
scribes as ‘‘nearly as long as the left side of the port 
of Ostia—the largest ship ever built.” This obelisk 
stands one hundred and thirty-two feet in height, 
and is one which has been exorcised and dedicated 
to the cross ; its shaft is but eighty-three feet. 

Although it is not quite certain that Cleopatra ever 
saw the obelisks known by her name, it is a fact of 
much probability that the Ptolemies removed them 
to Alexandria. In Cleopatra’s time they were al- 
ready fifteen hundred years old; the term “ needle” 
comes from the Greek signification of obelisk—a 
spit. The obelisk of largest shaft now known to be 
in existence is St. John Lateran in Rome, moved 
there from Heliopolis about the commencement of 
the Christian era. It belongs to Ha-t-asu’s reign. 
Though it has been broken, and portions removed, 
its height is now over one hundred and five feet, its 
weight four hundred and fifty tons. It.shows marks 
of the desecrating hand of Thothmes III., his name 
being found on its face, that of Thothmes II. in the 
lateral lines—a most transparent forgery, as these 
two kings were in no way associated together. 

The most beautiful of all obelisks ever set up in 
Egypt were the two erected by Ha-t-asu before 
‘* The Divine Gate” of Karnak. They are of rose- 
colored Syene granite, are ninety-two feet in height, 
each weighing three hundred tons, and are broad 
enough for one hundred men to stand upon. They 
were brought from the quarry a distance of one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight miles, more than three thousand 
four hundred years ago, and are the largest ever cut 
from a single stone; their summits were formerly 
surmounted with caps of gold—spoil from Ha-t-asu’s 
conquered enemies. One of these obelisks has fallen, 
the other still remains, a magnificent monument of 
Egypt’s greatest queen in that country’s palmiest 
days of art. 

Napoleon’s engineers took the measurement of 
these obelisks with great exactness. Eighteen human 
figures of life-size are sculptured upon the standing 
one, with others in bass-relief ; also a lion lying down, 
several varieties of birds, the cross—which in Egypt 
was the sign of eternal life—and many other hiero- 
glyphics. Even in sculpture these obelisks are 
unique, as no others are found in Egypt decorated 
in the same style, and no monument gives us equal 
knowledge of the artistic taste and skill of that 
country. The sculptures are in the highest style of 
art. No graver’s tool of the present day can cut 
such work in granite, it more closely resembling the 
finest zztaglio of the Greeks than monuments for 
out-door decoration. Rossellini says, ‘ Every fig- 
ure appears rather to have been impressed with a 
seal than graven with a chisel.” 

Although Cambyses, in his insane raid over 
Egypt, devastated the country with fire, destroying 
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many obelisks as well as other monuments, the ex- 
quisite beauty of these two proved their salvation— 
he contented himself with merely carrying off their 
golden summits. Their beauty not only preserved 
them from Persian destruction, but had, a thousand 
years previously, been the means of their escape 
from the more unhallowed touch of Thothmes III. 
Upon them he allowed Ha-t-asu’s name to remain 
untouched; they are almost the only sculptures 
which thus escaped ; they record the sixteenth year 
of her reign. 

Near these obelisks stands a Sphinx, with face of 
a woman and body of a lioness. As each Sphinx 
bore a likeness of the monarch in whose reign it was 
cut, we have here a stone-portrait of this famous, 
warlike, artistic, and powerful queen. It has a 
frank and free expression, in accord with her char- 
acter as it is opening to us. Bunsen speaks of her 
broad and massive features and commanding expres- 
sion. The Sphinx, originally fabled to have been a 
woman, stands for all that is unknown in Egyptian 
history, representing not only the wisdom of the 
state, the hidden principles of religion, but all those 
impenetrable mysteries buried in breast of monarch 
and priest. 

As a warrior Ha-t-asu’s fame is not behind her 
artistic ; Egypt reached its climax of power under 
her. During her reign came the final submission of 
Ethiopia, a country with which Egypt was at war in 
the time of Moses, who was sent against it in com- 
mand of the Egyptian army, finding there his wife. 
During her reign the hated shepherds were expelled ; 
during her reign the conquest of Arabia Felix 
(Pount) took place. Upon the walls of the Temple 
Deir-el-Bahira, at Thebes, the scenes of this war are 
sculptured in splendid relief. During her reign the 
Lydians were also subdued, and the famous nation 
of Nine Bows brought into final subjection. These 
expeditions were organized in her name alone, and 
full account is given of the tribute brought to her 
from many lands. 

Grand temples exist in Egypt, the date of whose 
origin is unknown, but whose restoration was en- 
gaged in by many successive monarchs. Among 
these is Medinet Habou, ‘‘a castellated palace, with 
embattled walls, unlike any other Egyptian work.” 
Its origin is lost in antiquity, but to Queen Ha-t-asu 
it was indebted for its most profuse decoration. She 
erected before it a great gateway or propylon, one 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and sixty in height, 
which conducted to a court one hundred and twenty 
feet square. A colonnade extended from this gate- 
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of its hieroglyphic tablets and inscriptions. The 
nation of Nine Bows are represented in subjection 
at her feet, and numerous other countries as paying 
homage to this great woman warrior and conqueror. 
These sculptures are executed with remarkable ac- 
curacy and exquisite freeness of detail. The bass- 
reliefs are in the very best stage of art. 

The great rock-temple, or Tuthmosium, dedicated 
to the first Thothmes, another unique and beautiful 
work of art, was erected by her. The dedication of 
this temple was in her name alone, to the great god 
Amun, and is thus given in the Vatican tablet : 

‘‘Ha-t-asu, whom Amun directs, she has made it 
as a memorial to her father Amun, lord of the foun- 
dations of the earth, that she, like the sun, may live 
forever.” 

Sculptures still exist on its inner walls depicting 
Ha-t-asu and Thothmes kneeling in adoration to the 
ark of the god Amun-Ra. She appears first, wearing 
upon her head the red cap (¢s4r), or crown of the 
lower parts of Egypt. Thothmes III. follows her 
in the act of adoration, and, though wearing the 
white cap (Az), or crown of Upper Egypt, the sculpt- 
ures and the tablet both indicate his inferior and 
powerless position. He has been described at this 
period as in a state of complete vassalage. 

Ha-t-asu made vast restorations and embellish- 
ments to the Temple of Karnak (its remains now over 
twelve hundred feet in length). This stupendous 
temple, the grandest ruin in existence, by ages older 
than the Coliseum, and by whose side St. Peter's 
would dwindle into insignificance, was not only in- 
debted to her for vast additions and some of its most 
striking features, but has depicted upon its inner walls 
records of her conquests, the tribute brought her, and 
account of her offerings to the god. Many hiero- 
glyphic letters are fourteen inches in length. The 
obelisks before ‘‘ The Divine Gate” were thank- 
offerings for victories. She also gave oxen of gold, 
gold in lumps and in rings, stands of gold and silver, 
lilies of gold, lotos-cups, and lotos-shaped urns (the 
sacred flower), dishes, baskets, gems, tables of bread, 
pyramids of white bread, obelisks of food, vases of 
beautiful form, sceptres, collars, crowns, and other 
offerings of matchless value. 

The dedication in her name has been cut out and 
replaced by that of Thothmes III. Inasmall cham- 
ber of this temple the dedication of the gate in the 
joint names of herself and Thothmes has also been 
mutilated, her name having been replaced by that of 
Thothmes II. This dedication speaks of the great 
pylon of Amun, and of her monuments of granite 


way to the next, that upon the right consisting of | (obelisks) to her father Amun-Ra, Acknowledged 


eight pilasters, to each of which was affixed a mitred 
statue of Thoth or Hermes, the god of wisdom, 
memory, hearing—the great masculine patron of let- 
ters, of which Saf was the feminine. 

The opposite side of this colonnade she adorned 
with an equal number of sculptured columns, the 
form and color of which are still well preserved. 
This magnificent gateway formed the principal dec- 
oration of the edifice ; the wars and battles in which 
Ha-t-asu had been engaged were the chief subjects 


dependence upon the gods was a striking character- 
istic of most Egyptian sovereigns, and at no time 
shone with more lustre than during Ha-t-asu’s 
reign. 

Ha-t-asu concentrated in her own individual per- 
son power sufficient to make many reigns brilliant. 
Belonging to a dynasty noted for its military prowess 
and its administrative ability, the success of her 
arms, the wisdom of her government, and the artistic 
splendors of her reign, place her at its head. 
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HE admirable lecture on art recently given by Mr. 

Story at Chickering Hall illustrated in one par- 
ticular a tendency of the human mind which Herbert 
Spencer dwells upon. Mr. Spencer shows by numerous 
instances that just when a moral or social evil is on the 
decline, a most exaggerated notion prevails of its extent 
and of the consequences that it threatens. It was not, for 
example, when intemperance was at its height in Eng- 
land that we heard of total-abstinence societies and pro- 
hibition laws; but when it became unfashionable to 
drink to excess, when the moral sense of the communi- 
ty had stamped intoxication asa gross violation of de- 
cency, and was thereby rapidly extinguishing it, then 
the persistence of the evil was deplored most bitterly by 
zealous moralists, and the advocacy of stringent meas- 
In like manner when the whole 
people were in ignorance and intellectual darkness no 
one thought of compulsory education ; but when schools 
became distributed throughout the land, and a zeal for 
education existed in all classes, then the necessity of 


ures became common. 


enforced school-training became the watchword of many 
earnest but not very philosophical minds, It is not dif- 
ficult to understand these apparent anomalies. The forces 
that are bringing about reforms are those that corre- 
spondingly awaken people to their necessity ; and those 
persons who in their zeal magnify the evil they de- 
nounce, fail to see that this very zeal is a product of the 
natural processes that are working against it, and which 
in their impatience they endeavor to conquer by fours de 
force. 

It seems to us that Mr. Story is in some such posi- 
tion as this when he denounces literalness in modern art. 
Does not evidence come from all sides that this literal- 
ness is on the wane; that everywhere imagination, in- 
dividuality, breadth, truth of sentiment above bald facts, 
are recognized, enforced, and more or less permeating 
art? This may be less so with English than with Con- 
tinental art; but everywhere the movement is appar- 
ent, though of course not with equal force in all sections 
and with all artists; and even with painters in America 
upon whom the charge of literalness is most frequently 
made, the indications all point to a radical change in 
their ideas and their methods. The young artists are all 
animated with just those ideas that Mr. Story enforces 
as the requisites of true art. Some of them, unfortu- 
nately, are falling into the other extreme, and in their 
disdain of photographic literalness are substituting a 
freedom and loose suggestion that border on the méan- 
ingless ; some of them are imagining that mere rugged- 
ness is art, and a few seem inclined to believe that, inas- 
much as literalness is not satisfactory art, any form of 
inaccuracy or slovenly execution is a desirable substitute, 
Doubtless, as Mr. Story took care to say, the golden 
mean between cold literalness and imaginative license is 
difficult to maintain, and for this reason the performances 
of our young artists are rarely so gratifying as their 


hopeful theories would lead one to expect ; but at least 
they have good ideas fundamentally, and in their ad- 
miration for such artists among the moderns as Con- 
stable, Corot, Troyon, Rousseau, Fortuny, they clearly 
establish that the days of photographic art are num- 
bered. It is fortunate that this dislike of literalness 
tends to extinguish sentimental feebleness. The new 
art that is coming up is destined to be vigorous and 
robust, although working through the imagination, and 
not maudlin, mawkish, pretty, or even sentimental, Its 
deficiency, indeed, is likely to be in human sentiment ; our 
new artists delight in bold effects and in delicate effects, 
in subtile tints and in splendid colors, in the skill that 
catches every elusive quality of the atmosphere, and in 
that which secures vigorous contrasts, in the knowledge 
that knows how to master and how to subordinate de- 
tails; but of the sentiment that exhibits itself in pretty 
stories, so manifest in English art, they are commonly 
scornful—to their cost, somewhat, for by this attitude 
they separate themselves wholly from a large proportion 
of the people. Those who recognize painting as art, 
and not as a device for story-telling, are, outside of the 
body of artists and connoisseurs, very few in number. 





SO mature are the arrangements for the Paris Expo- 
sition of next year, that the vast main building is already 
almost completed ; the ‘‘ annexes” are in an advanced 
state of construction ; the decorators are busy with the 
interiors, and foreign nations have been invited to ap- 
point their commissions and get ready their exhibits. 
The chief edifice is, it is said, much larger than the hive- 
like affair which covered a fourth of the spacious Champ 
de Mars in 1867. Now, the entire Champ de Marsis to be 
“only a section of the Exhibition premises.” The old 
building was but a chalet to what the present is. Both 
banks of the Seine are to be crowded with the buildings 
of the new World’s Show. The broad Trocadero, that 
luckless height, raised artificially to serve as the founda- 
tion of the lordly palace which Napoleon, in his imperial 
pride, designed for the young King of Rome, and where, 
ten years ago, another Napoleon celebrated the /éte-day 
of the Empire with a splendor outvying all the pomp of 
his uncle, is the site of the huge caravansary which will 
be the centre of interest of the new Exhibition. 

But with all its immensity, all the elaborate and time- 
ly preparation which is going forward, all the effort to 
make the Exhibition serve as a magnificent celebration 
of the revival of France in art, commerce, and thrift, the 
new World’s Fair will, we imagine, compete in vain with 
the memory of its predecessor. Marshal MacMahon is a 
monarchist and a soldier, fond of pomp and display, with 
But 
His stay at the 
summit of power will, at best, be but brief, He has no heir 
to succeed him. It is neither in his power nor, probably, 
in his ambition to build up an imperial house, and to 


no gloomy doctrines about republican simplicity. 
he is only the president of a republic. 


go 


There is 
likely to be wanting to the new Exhibition, therefore, the 
dazzling attraction which attended the former one, by 
reason of the imperial splendors which blazed about it. 
Probably there never has been so gorgeous a pageantry 
since Francis and Henry met on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, as that which the third Napoleon displayed in the 
June and July of 1867. He drew the greatest sovereigns 
of the earth about him as his guests, and lodged them 
Not only the monarchs of 


found it upon stately and showy traditions. 


nobly in his many palaces, 
Prussia, Austria, Spain, Sweden, Belgium, and Holland, 
not only the haughty Czar of all the Russias, but the 
Caliph of Constantinople, the first ever to leave his 
dominions except as a warrior beneath the banner of 
the Prophet, and the shah-in-shah, the first of Persian 
princes to behold the Atlantic, came to be /é¢ted and daz- 
zled by his hospitality. 
rulers which made the Exposition of 1867 unique, with- 
out parallel and without rivalry, among all the exhibitions 
There were nights when the Tui- 


It was this galaxy of mighty 


held before or since. 
leries Gardens were illuminated so that it seemed broad 
day ; when one might have seen the four greatest mon- 
archs of Europe going, in the same glass coach, lighted 
from within, to a civic ball at ‘the Hotel de Ville; when 
the Place de la Concorde was ablaze with glittering uni- 
forms and paraphernalia ; and the sultan proceeded, 
drawn in a gorgeous coach with ten horses, each led by a 
groom habited like a king, to the Palais de 1’Industrie 
to witness the distribution of prizes. 

It will not, probably, be expected that either the czar, 
or sultan, or shah, or even the German emperor, will con- 
descend to be the guest of an unroyal and republican pres- 
ident. Napoleon was at least a de facto emperor; he 
was then too powerful to be refused. It would be absurd 
to say that MacMahon is, as Napoleon was then, the ar- 
biter of Europe, and practically the equal brother of the 
sovereigns. Yet the coming Exhibition will be full of 
brilliant and varied attractions ; while Paris, always ‘‘ the 
siren of cities,” will herself be a vast ‘‘ annexe,” which 
will divide the time of the guests of France with the spe- 
cial allurements of the Trocadero. 





A CORRESPONDENT, whose sex is feminine, asks us 
to explain how it is that so many people possess culti- 
vated ideas as to art and music, yet fail altogether to 
appreciate the higher class of literature. ‘‘I know of 
many refined women,” she says, ‘‘to whom a poor en- 
graving or a high-colored ‘chromo’ would be an atroci- 
ty which they would never tolerate about them, who yet 
read and prefer inferior and even ‘sensational’ books.” 
It seems to us that our correspondent cannot be wholly 
sustained in her premises. . Music-culture is probably 
more general than that of either art or literature, but 
we should certainly place knowledge of art at the low- 
est point among our attainments. There are assuredly 
many more bad pictures bought than poor books read, 
if we can justly make a numerical comparison in things 
so different. It would be more accurate to say that there 
are many more persons who possess cultivated taste in 
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literature than in art; good books reach every corner of 
the land, but good paintings are perhaps never seen out- 
side of the great cities, and only occasionally there ; and, 
notwithstanding the many print-shops scattered through- 
out the land, really good engravings have almost ceased 
In any assembly of edu- 
cated people, not distinctly drawn from art-circles, we 
believe that literary culture and perception would almost 
rank as ten to one compared with art-culture. The 
great body of authors and writers know little or nothing 
about art ; there is, of course, a number of art-critics and 
writers on art-themes; but the literary class, as a whole, 
until very recently at least, knew nothing and cared noth- 
The marked growth of art-discussion 
within the last twenty years has, of course, more or less 
leavened this class as it has all other classes; but, when 
Dr. Holmes designated Boston as Braznztown, he would 
have promptly acknowledged that art had little place 
in the intellectual culture of the ‘‘ American Athens.” 
In our Anglo-Saxon civilization, however, letters have 
always notably preceded art. England had great poets, 
dramatists, and prose-writers, long before it had even 
tolerable painters. 

Persons who read worthless books, and yet shrink 
from bad pictures, and those who, while having dis- 
cernment in literature, are ever ready to applaud the 
inferior in art, illustrate a one-sidedness in taste and 


to be articles of commerce. 


ing about art. 


knowledge that is very common, and which often pre- 
sents striking contrasts. Refinement very frequently is 
simply a quality which mental training in a special direc- 
tion has evolved. It is remarkable, for instance, to see 
how often personal fastidiousness is completely separated 
from zsthetic fastidiousness. How is it that, while 
Goldsmith possessed a most exquisite and sensitive taste 
in literary style, he should have been so clownish in 
manner, so foolish in talk, so loose in his habits ? How 
is it that, while Turner reveled in dreams of beauty, he 
could in his personal surroundings be scarcely decent ? 
Examples of this nature are abundant. Highly-refined 
perceptions in one direction are associated with entirely 
obtuse ones in other directions—a contrast which poets 
and painters have conspicuously illustrated. People 
of social culture have their ultra-refinements ; they are 
shocked at every form of vulgarity and bad taste in all 
matters of social ethics, but they are far from being as 
sensitive to errors of taste in literary style, or to infelici- 
ties of color or vulgarities in decoration, as many rude 
Bohemians of the attics. Neither genius nor natural 
instinct goes a great way in giving us accurate percep- 
tions of things. The scholar, profoundly absorbed in 
his studies, is sure to be very ignorant and very crude in 
all domains of intellectual or esthetic effort in which his 
perceptions have not been trained; artists who are dis- 
turbed by exhibitions of vulgar taste in pictures, are not 
infrequently wholly insensible to equally vulgar violations 
of literary canons; and these differences and contrasts 
are unfortunately manifest throughout society, inasmuch 
as people of catholic or many-sided culture constitute a 
very small minority. 
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RICHARD HENRY DANna, the poet, recently celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday. The fact is noteworthy because 
Mr. Dana was the earliest of American poets worthy of 
high literary rank,-excepting Bryant ; and because, within 
the span of his manhood, the whole mass of American 
poetry of the best quality has been produced. He wit- 
nessed Bryant’s rise, and was early in the field as his 
rival ; he has lived to see the race of younger poets, who 
are even now contending for the laurel. The fact is a 
very striking one, that every one of America’s first-rate 
poets, unless we include Poe in that category, is at this 
moment in the land of the living. There are not only 
Bryant and Dana, the Nestors of the art, but Longfellow 
and Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, and Emerson. There is 
nothing calculated to recall to our minds more vividly 
how young our nation, and especially our literature, is, 
than this circumstance. 
be long-lived ; and, although poets are popularly imagined 


Men of art, indeed, are apt to 


to be a dreamy, nervous, melancholy class, when we re- 
call the ages to which Goethe and Rogers, Coleridge and 
Southey and Wordsworth, Tom Moore and Johnson and 
Congreve, and hosts of other bards of more or less gen- 
ius, lived, and think of our own white-haired yet mostly 
hale and rosy-cheeked patriarchs of the lyre, we are fain 
to think that there must exist some tonic, rather than cor- 
rosive, property in a fertile and fanciful imagination. 
Painters and sculptors live long, too; Titian sat at the 
easel for more than eighty years; Michael Angelo, at 
eighty-eight, was still busy with the dome of St. Peter’s, 
And when we think that there are men still living who 
brought the art of poetry into being in America, who 
were intimates of Washington Irving, the first great 
American prose-writer, in his first days of fame, before 
whom ‘there was little written worth preserving, except 
the political writings of the early statesmen, and. the 
quaint and shrewd wisdom of Franklin, we cannot but 
feel proud of what our literature has accomplished in so 
short a period. 

Mr. Dana, who, even at his great age, retains bright 
and active faculties, and continues to take a lively interest 
in the younger world as it bustles around him, must re- 
vert with a smile to the time when Joel Barlow’s ‘‘ Co- 
lumbiad ” was the best native poem which he could find 
to read, and ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac” presented the 
choicest morsels, if not the only ones, of entertaining 
aphorism and every-day philosophy ; and look around 
him, bewildered, as the crowd of authors, who have come 
and left their contributions and passed on since, presented 
themselves to him from the teeming bookcases. If there 
is any complaint to be made in these days, it is that ‘of 
making many books there is no end.” Authorship has 
not only become a profession, but it is a profession more 
overcrowded, if anything, than are the other professions. 
Men of all degrees of eminence think themselves bound 
to write autobiographies ; almost every village has its 
history ; the result of one of the ‘ family gatherings,” 
now so fashionable, is pretty sure to be a neat volume of 
family genealogy ; while those who conceive themselves 
to have a genius and mission for writing novels, are 


a great army of old and young, ever enlisting new and 
ardent recruits. Yet out of this over-production of lit- 
erary wares, there is no doubt that the readers of books 
may glean an ample variety and quantity of what is 
worth reading. A plentiful harvest, even in a year un- 
favorable for quality, is sure to yield much good grain 
with the chaff. It is satisfactory to think that our litera- 
ture is keeping pace with our growth in population and 
our progress in intelligence. 


WE cannot but have a feeling of commiseration for 
the proud and not ungentle French noble and gez/z/- 
homme, who is resisting to the last, in his somewhat un- 
shrewd way, the swallowing up of the old state of things 
His faith is so 
simple and so earnest; he is so very sure that a throne 


by the flood of republican revolution. 


and court paraphernalia and the council of the high-de- 
scended and the g6od old fashion of patronizing the peo- 
ple are the best for France; his manner has such a dep- 
recatory, melancholy grandeur about it as he pathetical- 
ly discourses of the deaths of kings, and as he holds up 
his hands with polite awe at the wickedness which the 
new generation has brought into being! From his point 
of view, all things that men are wont to venerate are in 
danger : the polish of the old-time society is disappearing 
with the intrusion of loud-mouthed journalists and loud- 
mannered farvenus; the Church is no longer treated 
with so much as decent reverence, and must descend into 
the dirty pools of politics to defend itself ; the high places 
are sought for by obscure men, or, worse, by ranting and 
irreverent demagogues ; even the obsequious and once- 
contented peasant is forgetting to doff his hat to the 
setgneur of the neighboring chateau. And so Monsieur 
the Count, seeing some feeble chance of a reaction, 
shakes off the moody indolence which he thought be- 
fitted him under the Empire, deserts his half-decayed cha- 
teau in the province, and ventures once more into public 
life as senator or deputy. Alas! the fine old gentleman, 
with his ample white neckerchief, his ruffled shirt, his 
gold-knobbed cane, his glistening white hair, his air of 
grand courtesy, his elaborately polite address, stands no 
chance in debate and political manceuvring with the 
Gambettas, the De Cassagnacs, and the Fourtous. Then 
he lashes himself into a passion and rages impotently, 
and is laughed at, or coughed down, or even reprimanded 
by the unvenerating chair. It is all in vain, and he can- 
not but suspect it; yet he struggles on, each year seeing 
the opportunities for the return of ‘‘the king” slipping 
farther away, and the hated reign of the republic fasten- 
ing more and more firmly upon France. We cannot 
wonder that he still struggles, though it be hopelessly ; 
nor can we despise his ardor, his sad discomfiture, and the 
zeal with which he contends against the adversity of the 
inevitable. His race is no doubt doomed to extinction ; 
but it is to be hoped that some, at least, of its graces and 
elegancies will remain to leaven the earnest and free 
France of the future, and soften and adorn her sociat 
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HE character, career, and conduct of a statesman 
OR is a subject about which there is always among his 
contemporaries a more or less wide divergence of opinion. 
Even if his ability be universally conceded, and his integ- 
rity above suspicion, his acts and influence touch so many 
warring interests so closely that blame as well as praise 
inevitably attends upon his footsteps. And all this is 
greatly intensified if to the functions of a statesman he 
brings the prejudices and partialities of a political par- 
tisan. ‘Then the interested adulation of his friends is 
apt to be counterbalanced by ferocious detraction on the 
part of his opponents, and only a posterity remote 
enough to be indifferent to the questions for which he 
battled and strove can place his qualities in their due per- 
spective. The divergence of opinion to which we refer 
has seldom been more pointedly exemplified than in the 
case of the late Senator Sumner. For nearly thirty 
years he was the type and exponent ef that ‘‘irrepressi- 
ble conflict” which aroused fiercer antagonisms than any 
other issue of modern times, and during the whole of 
that period his name was alternately illuminated and de- 
filed by the fire and smoke of relentless battle. At the 
present moment he is regarded by one highly-respectable 
class of persons as the greatest statesman and orator of 
our post-Revolutionary period, while another equally re- 
spectable class consider him a mere canting sentimental- 
ist whose feeble modicum of judgment was submerged 
in the overflow of his own and other people’s “talk.” 

These conflicting judgments being equally honest, and 
likely to be—for a time at least—equally persistent, the 
period has evidently not yet come for a complete and dis- 
passionate life of Sumner; and Mr. Edward L. Pierce, 
his friend and biographer, has acted judiciously in limit- 
ing his ‘‘ Memoir of Charles Sumner”?! to that portion 
of Sumner’s career concerning which there is no room for 
any substantial difference of opinion, and in the record 
of which every cultivated person must feel interested— 
leaving the story of his public life to be found in the 
fourteen volumes of his orations and speeches. The 
“Memoir” terminates with the delivery by Sumner, on 
July 4, 1845, of his famous address on ‘‘ The True Grand- 
eur of Nations,” prior to which event the future Senator 
had had less connection with ‘ politics” than perhaps 
any other young man of equal talent in America. In- 
deed, it terminates almost too early and too abruptly to 
leave the reader entirely satisfied. However determined 
(and wisely so) Mr. Pierce may have been to raise none 
of the issues and incidents that have been the occasion 
of such bitter controversy, he should at least, we think, 
have revealed to us how and why and by what steps Sumner 
was diverted from his chosen career of jurist and scholar 
to that of a politician—especially in view of the fact that 
he had always evinced a peculiar distaste for everything 
connected with politics. In 1832 Sumner, then a law-stu- 
dent at Cambridge, wrote: ‘‘ For myself, I become more 
wedded to the law, as a profession, every day that I study 
it. Politics I begin to loathe; they are of a day, but the 
law is of all time.” Two or three years later, when on a 
visit to Washington, he wrote again, ‘‘ The more I see of 
foltics, the more I learn to love Jaw,” and even during 
the years immediately preceding the close of Mr. Pierce’s 
memoir his interest in current political questions was so 
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slight that there appears to be some doubt as to whether 
he even voted. Of course, there is a tolerably plain in- 
‘ference from Mr. Pierce’s record that it was Sumner’s so- 
called ‘‘ moral enthusiasm” which carried him into poli- 
tics when morals and politics linked hands on the question 
of slavery ; but the leap is too abrupt from the fastidious 
and scholarly Sumner depicted in the memoir to the 
Sumner who is most prominent in the minds of the pres- 
ent generation, and the published speeches do not ade- 
quately fill in the Zecun@ of this transition period. 

In all other respects the ‘‘ Memoir” is a model of 
what such work should be. It is appreciative and affec- 
tionate in tone, but discriminating; it is full enough to 
satisfy all legitimate curiosity, without being diffuse or 
garrulous ; it deals with the personal character and pri- 
vate life of many persons, and yet never degenerates into 
gossip ; and thesubstantial accuracy of the portrait which 
it draws is demonstrated by the fact that admirers and 
detractors alike imagine that they find in it confirma- 
tion of their opposing views. It is such a memorial as 
Sumner himself (who, whatever his faults, possessed all 
the instincts of a gentleman) would have been willing to 
see offered to the world ; and, in fact, the story is told to 
a great extent in his own words, as furnished by his cor- 
respondence with friends. Sumner—in his earlier years, 
at least—was an indefatigable and inexhaustible letter- 
writer ; his correspondents included many of both sexes 
and the widest diversity of character and position ; and 
the perfect candor of his own communications estab- 
lished between them and himself an enjoyable reciprocity 
of frankness. From the letters thus exchanged, together 
with the written reminiscences of surviving friends, Mr. 
Pierce has found it possible to construct nearly the whole 
of his narrative, and his own work has been mainly con- 
fined to supplying the necessary connecting links and the 
commentary. 

About half the total space in the two volumes has 
been assigned to the record (made up almost entirely from 
letters and a private journal) of Sumner’s visit to Europe 
as a young man (1837-40) ; and it is this which gives the 
memoir its attractiveness for all classes of readers. The 
charm of the European chapters in Ticknor’s ‘* Life and 
Letters ’’ must still be fresh in the minds of many; and 
these will understand what high praise is implied in the 
statement that the similar ones in the present work far 
surpass them in depth and variety of interest. In France, 
in Germany and Austria, and in Italy, Sumner enjoyed 
the companionship of the most eminent men, and the 
entrée of the highest circles; and probably no foreigner, 
certainly no American, was ever received so extensively 
and intimately by all that is best in English society. By 
lawyers, judges, statesmen, /¢¢érateurs, and the most ex- 
clusive nobility, he was welcomed not merely as an equal, 
but on terms of friendship ; and it has been frequently 
said by competent English authorities that no English- 
man of his time had secured a friendly footing in so 
many distinct social circles, each highest of its kind. Yet 
Sumner was at the farthest possible remove from flunkey- 
ism or tuft-hunting, and the qualities by which he won 
his success are as creditable to English society as to him- 
self. The copious letters in which he describes his expe- 
riences and records his observations are in the best possible 
taste—modest, and yet manly ; warmly appreciative, but 
self-respecting ; full of anecdote, but not gossipy ; frank, 
well-informed, and genial. One can understand after 
reading them why Lord Morpeth should say that ‘‘ Sum- 
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ner had completely changed the tone of English society 
toward America and Americans.” Indeed, this whole 
record of Sumner’s youth reveals an exceptionally at- 
tractive and lovable character; and Mr. Pierce’s work, if 
it fails to compel us to acceptance in its totality of his 
estimate of his friend, cannot but soften the antagonisms 
that in later years clustered around his name. As a pro- 
fessional reformer Sumner’s career is a topic upon which 
people will differ according as they are conservative or 
radical ; as a cultured, refined, and amiable youth, he 
must win all hearts. 


‘‘ MAN,”’ says Carlyle, ‘“‘is perennially interesting to 
man ; nay, if we look strictly to it, there is nothing else 
interesting ;”’ and it is the peculiar charm of autobiog- 
raphy that it gives us a nearer and more intimate view of 
man than any other species of literature—or, in fact, than 
any other outcome of the human mind. Whether a man 
in writing his autobiography is perfectly frank or not— 
even if he sets himself purposely to mislead and baffle 
any estimate of his real nature —he inevitably reveals 
much of the truth regarding his character and modes of 
life, and if we are not always able by means of it to ‘‘ see 
the thing as in itself it really is” (to quote Matthew Ar- 
nold’s phrase), we at least approach nearer to the ultimate 
reality of a man’s nature than by any other path that has 
yet been opened to us. For this reason autobiography 
has always been assigned a special place in literature, and 
in its best representatives possesses an undying interest 
and value, so that readers of all grades—those who read 
simply for amusement as well as those who desire in- 
struction along with the entertainment—will find reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Howells for his collection of ‘‘ Choice 
Autobiographies,” 1 in which it is designed to include, in 
a compact, uniform, and inexpensive edition, the famous 
autobiographies of all languages. In selecting the vol- 
umes of which it is to be composed, and also in deciding 
what portion of each work shall be retained or elimi- 
nated, the requirements of family reading are to be espe- 
cially considered ; and, if the plan of the series is carried 
out with as good taste and judgment as in the earlier 
issues, the collection will speedily command a place in 
even the most modest collection of standard books. 

The initial work of the series presents in two volumes 
‘* The Memoirs of the Margravine of Baireuth,” a sister 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia, and one of the most 
remarkable women of her time. Strictly speaking, this 
work belongs rather in the category of what the French 
call mémozres than to autobiography proper—that is, it 
directs attention mainly to external events and persons 
instead of concentrating it upon the personal experiences, 
thoughts, feelings, and achievements, of the narrator; 
but it is undoubtedly one of the greatest works in its 
special field, and since its first appearance in 1810 has 
been recognized by competent critics as, what Mr. How- 
ells calls it, ‘‘one of the most fascinating books in the 
world.” The startling, terrible, but unmistakably truth- 
ful revelations which it makes concerning the court-life 
and aristocratic society of the period in which the mar- 
gravine lived caused a prodigious uproar on its first pub- 
lication ; and, according to Sainte-Beuve, the book has 
furnished the most effective weapons against the order of 
things to which she belonged—an absolutist, monarchical 
régime, and an aristocracy marked off by the most rigid 


1 Choice Autobiographies. Edited by W. D. Howells. (z.) 
Memoirs of the Margravine of Baireuth. Two Volumes, * Lit- 
tle Classic’? Style, pp. 268, 295. (2.) Lives of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury and Thomas Ellwood, pp. 369. (3.) Life of Vittorio 
Alfieri, pp. 357. (4.) Life of Carlo Goldoni, pp. 342. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co, 5 
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distinctions of caste from the oppressed and impoverished 
multitude below. Of the general character of these reve- 
lations the reader of the earlier chapters of Carlyle’s 
‘* Frederick the Great ” can form some faint conception. 
Many of those graphic touches by which the historian 
indicates the brutal oppression to which his hero was sub- 
jected in his youth were drawn from the Princess’s vivid 
pages ; but only the perusal of her work as a whole can 
give us an adequate idea of the dismal reality which it 
depicts, and of the possible character of that ‘‘ divinity 
that doth hedge a king.” Every one in particular who 
would comprehend the nature of the soil in which Carlyle 
found the seeds of his hero-worship should give it an 
attentive reading ; and after reading it he will be apt to 
agree with Mr. Howells that ‘‘ we poor democrats may 
well take heart. At our worst, we cannot be so vulgar 
as that high-well-born rabble ; it will be our lasting shame 
if we are anything like as bad.” 

The third volume contains the lives of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury and Thomas Ellwood, the former an English 
nobleman, diplomatist, and soldier of the time of the first 
James; and the latter a Quaker and author, who, as Mr. 
Howells says, ‘thas the doubtful glory of having sug- 
gested one of the most unread epics in the English lan- 
guage,’’ namely, Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” It would 
be difficult to bring together two persons more dissimilar 
in their character and careers ; and yet, in thus placing in 
juxtaposition their equally honest and candid records of 
their respective lives, the distinctive characteristics of each 
are, as it were, accentuated and emphasized. Herbert 
represents that cosmopolitan nobility which found itself 
at home anywhere in the world of courts and camps, and 
he was patrician to the last drop of his blood ; Ellwood 
was the champion and almost the martyr of the most 
democratic faith that the world has yet known, and ab- 
horred arms and vanities. As to the portraits which they 
respectively draw of themselves, Mr. Howells character- 
izes them truly when he says: ‘‘ The courtier is pictu- 
resque and romantic, in a degree which takes the artistic 
sense with keen delight; the Quaker is good and beau- 
tiful, with a simple righteousness that comforts and 
strengthens the soul.” 

The autobiographies of the Italian dramatists, Vitto- 
rio Alfieri and Carlo Goldoni, occupy the fourth and fifth 
volumes of the series. Alfieri was one of the greatest 
tragic poets of modern times, and Goldoni was the most 
prolific, if not the greatest, of Italian writers of comedy. 
The autobiography of Alfieri is curious for the perfect 
self-abandon with which it lays bare a character and ca- 
reer of which the author evidently did not feel very proud, 
and it is written with that intensity of style which is the 
distinguishing feature of his tragedies. The autobiogra- 
phy of Goldoni is less egoistic and more amusing ; but 
both are among the best illustrations of their class, and 
will be read several times before their charm is exhausted. 

Besides relieving the text here and there of superflu- 
ous or objectionable matter, Mr. Howells has prefixed 
to each memoir an introductory essay in which he com- 
pletes, if necessary, the story of the author's life, and 
brings together collateral data from other sources illus- 
trative of his period and career. These essays are some- 
what elaborate, extending in the case of Alfieri to up- 
ward of fifty pages, and they are written in the polished, 
graceful, and gently-humorous style which gives flavor 
to all of Mr. Howells’s writings. Most readers will con- 
sider them the most enjoyable portions of the several 
volumes in which they appear ; and even if the works to 
which they are prefixed were easily obtainable otherwise, 
they would suffice to render the present edition preferable 
to all others for general reading. The only item in which 
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Mr. Howells has performed his editorial duties less than 
well, is in allowing these dainty and attractive volumes 
to appear without indexes. To history or biography— 
to every book, in fact, except poetry or fiction—an index 
should be regarded as indispensable; and it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that its omission from these au- 
tobiographies reduces by one-half their usefulnes to all 
who resort to them for anything more than temporary 
amusement, 





THERE would seem to be some temerity in publishing 
a Life of Christ so soon after Canon Farrar’s able and 
highly-popular work ; but Dr. Geikie’s labors must have 
been already far advanced before Mr. Farrar had begun 
his own, and the two works are so different in plan, pur- 
pose, and style, that they should be considered rather as 
complements than as rivals. It was Canon Farrar’s aim 
to furnish an eloquent and picturesque narrative of the 
life of Christ, such as would appeal strongly to the pop- 
ular imagination and feelings, stirring up the enthusiasm 
of personal loyalty toward the Saviour of mankind, and 
fortifying the. emotional side of religion. Dr. Geikie’s 
“‘Life and Words of Christ”! is a work of far wider 
research and more tempered eloquence, and, while not 
deficient in that enthusiasm of which we have spoken, is 
addressed primarily to the understanding rather than to 
the feelings. Availing himself of the vast results that 
have been achieved by recent researches into the history, 
manners, customs, ways of life, and modes of thought 
of the ancient peoples, Dr. Geikie has endeavored to re- 
store for us ‘‘ the world in which Jesus moved, the coun- 
. try in which he lived, the people among whom he grew 
up and ministered, the religion in which he was trained, 
the temple services in which he took part, the ecclesiasti- 
cal, civil, and social aspects of his time, the parties of 
the day, their opinions and their spirit, the customs that 
ruled, the influences that prevailed, the events, social, re- 
ligious, and political, not mentioned in the Gospels, that 
formed the history of his lifetime, so far as they can be 
recovered.” His aim is nothing less than to enable us to 
see the condition of the world at the time of Christ’s 
birth, and during his lifetime, as if we were contempo- 
rary with him—or rather far more clearly, for a contem- 
porary of Christ probably knew nothing of what was 
occurring beyond the limits of his little province, whereas 
Dr. Geikie’s survey embraces the Roman Empire in its 
most splendid period, when substantially the entire known 
world reposed in peace under the shadow of the Roman 
eagles. Every item of fact that can reproduce for us 
Palestine as it was—even to the aspect of the seasons, 
the nature of the soil in each locality, and the character 
of the flora and fauna—is detailed with the most careful 
minuteness ; and every recorded event in the life of Je- 
sus, and each of his sayings and teachings, is placed, as 
far as possible, in its proper relations to the existing cir- 
cumstances of time and place. With far greater elabo- 
ration than Renan, and with a much wider command of 
illustrative material, he reconstructs for us the m2J/éeu 
into which Christ was born, and against which His acts 
and sayings must be projected in order to be completely 
understood. 

That this method of treatment must be highly in- 
structive is self-evident, and that it is profoundly inter- 
esting we can testify from a careful perusal of Dr. Gei- 
kie’s voluminous work. For many it will give a new 
interest and a new significance to the Gospel narratives ; 
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and the author may rest assured that, if he has not ren- 
dered further lives of Christ superfluous, he has at least 
marked out the path in which all future biographers and 
commentators must walk. The results of his method are 
too valuable to be overlooked, and probably the chief 
effort of future laborers in this field will be to accumu- 
late additional fruits from similar researches. 

In external appearance the two royal volumes are rich 
enough to be placed among the distinctively ornamental 
books of the holiday season. The beautiful print and 
paper, and the ample breadth of margins, invite the eye 
at every page, and there are twelve full-page steel en- 
gravings illustrating life and scenery in the Palestine of 
to-day. Prefixed to the first volume is a colored map, 
representing Palestine in the time of Christ, which will 
be found extremely useful to all students of the sacred 
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THERE is sufficient variety in the holiday-books this 
season to furnish gift-makers with the means of indulg- 
ing in considerable diversity of taste, and there is a 
greater uniformity of excellence than has been obsery- 
able in recent years. In the list of Messrs. Osgood & 
Co. (Boston) we have in the illustrated edition of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” a volume which is as agreeable 
to the eye as the romance itself is fascinating to the 
minds of all lovers of good literature. In print, paper, 
binding, and those other indefinable qualities that charac- 
terize artistic book-making, it is a real édztion de luxe, 
and the only disappointing feature are the illustrations 
by Mrs. Foote, better known to the picture-loving public 
as Miss Hallock. We understand that it was at Mrs. 
Foote’s suggestion that the work was undertaken, and 
that she has long cherished the design of giving pictorial 
embodiment to Hawthorne’s weird and intense concep- 
tions ; but we are compelled to say that her illustrations, 
excellent as they are in point of drawing and admirable 
in finish, reveal no community of inspiration with the 
author—that the words, in short, are more picturesque 
than the pictures. The main difficulty, probably, is that 
which confronts every artist who attempts to embody 
scenes, and persons, and events, which have taken a firra 
hold upon the imagination of readers without assuming 
(or requiring to assume) any very definite form. Even 
Doré’s weird, and gloomy, and grandiose genius failed 
when it measured itself against the horrific images of 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno ;” and Hawthorne’s art always throws 
such a strange and mystic glamour over even his most 
vivid creations that any point-blank delineation of them 
seems by comparison meagre and inadequate. As an ex- 
ample of what we mean, we may cite the first picture in 
the volume under notice. Every one knows that it was a 
real custom-house and a real experience described by 
Hawthorne in the sketch prefixed to the romance proper 
of ‘“* The Scarlet Letter ;’’ and yet the trim, bald, realis- 
tic picture of the actual custom-house at Salem has a 
curiously commonplace and disenchanting effect. So in 
all the drawings in which little Pearl is introduced. The 
mysterious, almost supernatural, and always fascinating 
charm into the very bosom of which Hawthorne has 
launched that exquisite creation utterly vanishes before 
the quaintly-dressed doll depicted by Mrs. Foote, which, 
even if the picture were life-like, possesses nothing to 
distinguish it from multitudes of children of a similar age. 
The portraits of Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmes- 
dale are better conceived, and the situations chosen 
for illustration are generally effective ; but Mrs. Foote’s 
drawings are much more satisfactory when considered 
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simply as pictures and nut as interpreters of Hawthorne’s 
ideas, which, in fact, need no interpreter. The engrav- 
ing is by A. V. S. Anthony, and possesses all the vigor 
of touch and delicacy of finish characteristic of that ar- 
tist’s work. 

Another volume from the same publishers, which 
presents old favorites ina new dress, is ‘‘ Christmastide,” 
comprising Whittier’s ‘‘ River-Path,” Longfellow’s ‘‘ Ex- 
celsior,” Lowell’s ballad of ‘‘ The Rose,” and Aldrich’s 
‘‘ Baby Bell.” All these poems are too well known to 
call for praise or comment of any kind, though it is note- 
worthy that, as here grouped together, they afford a wide 
variety of subjects for illustration—the first calling for 
river-views and the soft charms of wooded hills; the 
second, for the grandeur of Alpine heights ; the third, 
for the changeful splendors of sea and shore; and the 
last, for those domestic interiors in which are portrayed 
the contrasted joy and desolation of human life. The il- 
lustrations are the novel feature, and these are not only 
exceptionally numerous, but include the work of nearly 
every American artist who has won reputation as a 
draughtsman on wood. Moran, Waud, Homer, Rein- 
hart, Swain Gifford, William Hart, Colman, McEntee, 
and Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, each contributes several 
pictures ; Anthony, Brown, Merrill, and Kendrick, fur- 
nish one or more each; and Miss Jessie Curtis exhibits 
as great fertility of picturesque invention as any of them, 
if somewhat inferior in executive skill, The volume is 
beautifully printed and bound, and in general appearance 
fully maintains the reputation which the Osgood books 
have won in this field. _ 

On the list of Harper & Brothers (New York), Mr. 
S. G. W. Benjamin’s ‘‘ Contemporary Art in Europe” 
claims the first place, on account of its superior elegance 
and its exact adaptation to the requirements of the gift- 
making season. A portion of its contents appeared in 
recent issues of Harper's Magazine, where the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the engravings attracted much atten- 
tion; and Mr. Benjamin’s text, with its numerous bio- 
graphical details and freedom from technical phraseol- 
ogy, possesses greater popular interest than most current 
art-criticism. Considerable fresh material has been add- 
ed to the articles as they originally appeared, and the 
book presents a cursory but tolerably complete account 
of contemporary art and artists in England, France, Ger- 
many, and Austria, with portraits and reproductions of 
characteristic pictures. The volume is unpretentious. in 
style, but, to our mind, it is among the neatest and tast- 
iest specimens of the book-maker’s art of the season. 
Excellence of print is nearly always a distinguishing 
feature of the Harpers’ books, and in the present case it is 
elevated to the dignity of a fine art. 

Another handsome volume for which the teeming 
pages of Harper's Magazine have furnished the chief 
material is Mr. James Parton’s ‘‘ Caricature and Other 
Comic Art in All Times and Many Lands.” The char- 
acter of this work, or at least its contents, are pretty 
clearly indicated in the title; and it is only necessary to 
say that in it Mr. Parton exhibits his customary indus- 
try in the collection of materials, as well as his usual skill 
in catching the popular and picturesque features of his sub- 
ject. The numerous illustrations furnish a complete pic- 
torial history of the comic art of Greece, Rome, and Egypt, 
as well as of more modern nations, and the text is not 
confined to a mere explanation of the pictures, but deals 
with the satirical and comic element in literature as well. 
The book, as a whole, might be fairly described as a 
history of satire, and the light which the satire of any 
period throws upon contemporary manners, morals, and 
ideas, is so strikingly pointed out as to give the work a 
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real historical value. Here the reader may trace the 
antecedents of Gavarni, and Cham, and Cruikshank, 
and Nast; and he will be surprised to find how justly 
Theodore Hook’s complaint against the ancients for 
stealing all one’s best jokes might be echoed by modern 
caricaturists. The book is extremely interesting, and 
Mr. Parton does not overestimate its merits in thinking 
that it will ‘‘ contribute something to the amusement of 
the happy at festive seasons, and to the instruction of the 
curious at all times.” 

Still another holiday volume from the same source is 
‘* A Book of Gold,” in which the ‘‘ gold” consists partly 
of the later ballads and poems of Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, 
and partly of illustrative pictures with which the verses 
have inspired some of our best artists. The poems are 
five in number, and include two or three pieces which are 
likely to become as popular as anything which this favor- 
ite author has previously produced; and the opportuni- 
ties which his picturesque style affords have been made 
the most of by the designers, The entire book is gotten 
up in a style of exceptional elegance, but its unique feat- 
ure is the binding, which is exceedingly rich, and novel 
without being ow¢ré. It is in half-leather, with a side 
lithographed in bronze and black in imitation of one of 
the old missals of the middle ages, and is at once durable, 
showy, and tasteful. 

In the selection of their principal holiday-book, the 
Messrs. Appleton have had an eye to permanent utility 
as wellas beauty. Their ‘‘ Pottery and Porcelain from 
Early Times down to the Philadelphia Exhibition of 
1876,” by Charles Wyllys Elliott, gives the history of the 
ceramic art in all times and countries; points out the 
principles of taste by which its productions are to be 
judged ; describes with considerable minuteness the most 
famous manufactures ; indicates the distinctive merits and 
characteristics of the more important kinds of ware, an- 
cient and modern; tells the whereabouts of the most 
famous pieces and the prices paid for them ; gives fac- 
similes of the more significant trade-marks; reveals 
enough concerning the average cost of the various wares 
to enable purchasers to form an idea of what they may 
safely pay; and presents, in the abundant illustrations, 
a pictorial history of the art as complete and suggestive 
as that furnished in the text. Amateur collectors of 
pottery are rapidly becoming numerous in this country, 
as well as in Europe, and doubtless many others, with 
the taste and means to become collectors, have been de- 
terred for the want of just sucha guide as Mr. Elliott 
has here furnished. The author has not aimed to make 
either an ‘‘ exhaustive treatise”? on the one hand, or a 
merely ‘‘ beautiful book” on the other, but to afford 
practical help to all who wish to beautify and adorn 
their homes or to understand the collections which they 
may have an opportunity of seeing. Asan introduction 
to the subject, and handy-book for constant reference, 
his work is the most serviceable that we have seen; and 
for a holiday volume that shall carry the season’s attrac- 
tions through all the year, nothing could be better. 

Since the above was written, another book on the 
same subject and with almost the same title (‘‘ Pottery 
and Porcelain of All Times and Nations”) has appeared 
from the press of Harper & Brothers. The author is Mr. 
William C. Prime, whose collection is mentioned by Mr. 
Elliott as one of the richest and most extensive in the 
country, and the treatise is one of the most elaborate 
that have yet been produced in either Europe or America. 
It is less copious on the historic side than Jacquemart’s 
‘‘ History of the Ceramic Art,” and there are several Eng- 
lish works which are more minute in certain special 
features; but as an historic, descriptive, and critical ac- 
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count of the art, it is as comprehensive as any that has 
yet appeared abroad, while it is better adapted for the 
American student and collector. Indeed, with this work 
and that of Mr. Elliott, the collector will find himself 
adequately equipped, either for study or for the practical 
task of gathering and arranging his collection. Mr. El- 
liott’s work should be possessed for the compendious- 
ness and practicality of its information and for the supe- 
rior elegance end variety of its illustrations; and Dr. 
Prime’s treatise should be at hand for consultation on 
difficult or obscure points, and for filling in the details 
of one’s knowledge. The list of marks on pottery and 
porcelain in Dr. Prime’s work is believed to be the most 
complete that has appeared in any single volume ; and 
beginners will find much useful advice in the chapter on 
‘‘ Collectors and Collecting in America.” 

In ‘‘Gems from the Centennial Exhibition,” the 
Messrs, Appleton offer the most interesting and sugges- 
tive souvenir of the great fair in its distinctively art as- 
pects that has yet been published. It brings together in 


a large and handsome quarto of about one hundred and | 


sixty pages selected specimens of all those products of 
human industry which partake of an zsthetic character— 
.Silver-ware, bronzes, metal-work, carving, pottery and 
porcelain, glass-ware, furniture, lace-work, and various 
branches of house-decoration. All the leading European 
and Oriental nations are represented by the most charac- 
teristic articles which they displayed, and American taste 
and skill receive their due recognition and encouragment. 
The ample page shows the beautiful illustrations to the 
best advantage, and the descriptive text is at once pictu- 
resque, intelligent, and discriminating—not composed of 
“ elittering generalities,” and yet something more than a 
mere catalogue of objects. 

A book which combines fine pictures and interesting 
reading-matter with the elegant workmanship of the 
Riverside press is Mr. Benjamin Parke Avery’s ‘ Califor- 
nian Pictures in Prose and Verse”? (New York: Hurd & 
Houghton). Mr. Avery has made a loving study of the 
scenery of California, and describes it with the practised 
skill of the journalist, avoiding such hackneyed resorts as 
the Yosemite and the Big Trees, but revealing scenes of 
hardly less beauty and grandeur. The Californian tour- 
ist will find the volume as indispensable as Whitney’s 
Yosemite guide-book, while readers who must draw their 
conceptions of the Golden State from books alone will 
find this one of the most useful and suggestive that have 
been published. The illustrations are from draw- 
ings by Thomas Moran, W. H. Gibson, and Mr. Alfred 
Kappes, admirably engraved on wood, and beautifully 
printed. 

The Messrs. Putnam offer a very attractive book in 
‘*The Flood of Years,” by William Cullen Bryant, with 
illustrations designed and engraved by W. J. Linton. 
The poem is a worthy companion-piece to the same au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” and it is fitting, perhaps, that this 
grave‘and solemn note should be heard among the Lyd- 
ian strains of the festive season. It has the merit that, 
while it is destined to be one of the classics of the lan- 
guage, it is yet comparatively unfamiliar to the popular 
mind, and probably many will now listen for the first 
time to its sweet and stately cadences. Of the illustra- 
tions it must be said that they are both imaginative in 


themselves indissolubly with the impressive imagery of 
the poem. 

On the list of Henry Holt & Co. (New York) the 
most noteworthy book is ‘‘ The Prince of Argolis,” a 
story of the old Greek fairy-time, with illustrations by J. 
Moyr Smith. The story is a humorous burlesque, which 
takes its outlines from the mythological legends of The- 
seus and Medea, and is sufficiently amusing reading, but 
it is chiefly interesting as a vehicle for Mr. Smith's quaint 
and curious illustrations. These are suz generis, and, 
unless we are mistaken, mark a new departure in the 
method of book-illustration. Many of the pictures are so 
small as to be inserted directly into the text without re- 
quiring additional spacing of the lines, and of course 
the connection between text and picture is much closer 
than is ordinarily the case, the picture being often a 
part of the text, as it were, and superseding the neces- 
sity for minute description. The casual reader will be 
apt to think the pictures the mere careless vagaries of a 
humorous artist, but closer examination will show that 
they are the result of much study, and are faithful to what 
we know of the customs, costumes, architecture, and dec- 
orative arts of the ancient Greeks, while the drawing is 
remarkably free and effective. 

‘The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R. A.,” by Walter 
Thornbury (Holt & Co.), claims a sacs among holi- 
day books by reason of its illustrations, which reproduce 
as nearly as possible Turner’s, original colors. It has 
long been one of Mr. Ruskin’s most peremptory dogmas 
that no mere layman should presume either to praise or 
to criticise Turner’s pictures, so we will only venture to 
say of those in the present volume that, so far as we can 
make anything out of them, they are characteristically 
Turnerish. In only one or two cases is there more than 
a hint of form or drawing, but then there are colors and 
plenty of them. As to the ‘‘ Life,” this is a reprint of a 
new and improved edition of what has been for some 
years a standard art-biography, though it will be new to 
most American readers. 

Another holiday book from the same publica 
‘¢ Single Famous Poems,”’ edited by Rossiter Johnson— 
contains no illustrations, but relies for its attractions on 
the interest of its literary contents and the beauty of its 
print and binding. In it Mr. Johnson has brought to- 


gether all those poems of what might be called the single- — 


poem poets that have become famous as a whole or for 
some happy phrase or stanza. Of course, a good deal of 
inferior verse must appear in such a collection, and some 
which can hardly be classed as poetry at all; but on the 
whole the volume is much richer and more interesting 
than might have been expected. Its specially valuable 
feature is that it contains many poems that are often in 
the mind, and yet which can never be found when want- 
ed, because they are included in none of the regular an- 
thologies. 

One of the most attractive books of the season, both 
by virtue of its contents and its execution, is Clarence 
Cook’s ‘‘ The House Beautiful,” from the press of Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co, This work has come into our 
hands at too late an hour for criticism ; we can only say 
that it consists of the articles by Mr. Cook on household 
art which recently appeared in Scrdbner’s Magazine, and 
that it is luxuriously gotten up, its striking illustrations 


design and admirable in execution—many of them are | gaining new beauty because of the handsome paper on 


so excellent and suggestive that they will probably link 


which they are printed. 
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are gray and weather-beaten, and on over- 
cast days they look as oddly fantastic as 
the multitudinous windmills of the Nether- 
lands. Square brick chimneys tower among 
them, and pour out wavy cords of black 
smoke and white steam. Just behind them 
is a lake, the farther bank of which shows 
slanting meadows, paled to a sea-green by 
the distance, and cornfields flushing to a 
| pink among white farm-houses—that, at 
the centre of New York State, the landscape, which | least, is what the bank shows in the latter part of 
is walled in by low hills, receives a peculiar char- July. The general form of the buildings is oblong, 
acter from the presence of gloomy clusters of build- | and the roofs are steep and topped at one end by 
ings, nearly uniform in size and quite different in | thick-set towers, which are monstrously out of pro- 
shape from any others in the neighborhood. They | portion to the rest of the structure, reminding us of 
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ambitious church-steeples with their tops cut off. 
A view from an elevation shows that there are four 
separate groups or clusters, and that they are built 
on low ground, which, apparently, from some undis- 
coverable cause, is overspread with gray. 

‘* What are they?” is a question often asked by 
passengers on the trains, from which they are visible ; 
but unless the inquirer speaks within the hearing of 
a resident of the city, it is probable that the nearest 
approximation to truth in the answers volunteered 
will be in the statement that they are the Onondaga 
Salt-J/ines, the fact being that they are salt-wells. 

With commissions from the editor of APPLETONS’ 
JOURNAL in their pockets, and with an intelligent 
solution of the problem as an object, an artist and 
the writer alighted at seven o’clock one morning 
last July from the westward-bound Pacific Express 
in the Syracuse depot. The reader, whose acquaint- 
ance with art and literature is altogether impersonal, 
and who believes that an accurate idea of the appear- 
ance of these gentlemen will lend interest to the nar- 
rative that is to follow, must evolve pictures of them 
from his recollections of what he has read about such 
people in the letters of metropolitan correspondents 
to provincial newspapers, and, if the result is not 
quite to his satisfaction, he can assume that they ap- 
peared thus, according to the conventional idea: the 
artist, with a big portfolio under his arm, a slouch 
hat on a head of bushy hair, and a suit of seedy 
black—the author in seedier black, longer hair, and 
more slouchy hat, pale, careworn, and extremely 
attenuated, 

Two hundred and fifty years, more or less, before 
the advent of the scribes on that July morning, some 
French Jesuits arrived in the same neighborhood, 
which at that time was exclusively occupied by In- 
dians, and they were the first emissaries of civiliza- 
tion to discover the salt-wells. A little later, in 
1653, Father Le Moyne passed through the wilder- 
ness from Montreal and visited Onondaga. He re- 
lates in his diary : “ We tasted the waters of a spring, 
which the Indians are afraid to drink, saying that it 
is inhabited by a demon, who makes it foul. I found 
it to be a fountain of salt-water, from which we evap- 
orated a little salt as natural as that from the sea, 
some of which we shall carry to Quebec.” On the 
shore of the lake the national tree of the Five Na- 
tions was planted, and treaty-making councils were 
held. 

The springs remained in possession of the In- 
dians until after the Revolutionary War, when some 
whites were in the habit of making small quantities 
of salt for their personal use by the water boiling in 
open kettles suspended over a fire from crotched sticks 
and a cross-pole ; a growing perception of the ease, 
profits, and other advantages of the manufacture, led 
to more extensive operations; and in 1778 the State 
purchased the land containing the springs from the 
Indians, stipulating that it should be reserved in per- 
petuity for the purpose of salt-manufacture. The 
treaty by which the purchase was made was signed 
by twenty-three chiefs on part of the Indians, and 
by Governor Clinton, William Floyd, Ezra L’Hom- 














medieu, Richard Varick, Samuel Jones, Egbert Ben- 
son, and Peter Gansevoort, Jr.—all historic names— 
on part of the State. In 1797 the State caused the 
land to be divided into salt-lots, store-lots, and past- 
ure-lots, which were put in charge of a superintend- 
ent appointed by the Governor, private parties being 
allowed to dig wells and manufacture salt in consid- 
eration of the payment to the State of four cents for 
each bushel manufactured. The payment of the tax 
also secured to the manufacturer the use of a lot 
large enough for the erection of a factory and five 
acres of pasturage. An interesting bit of State his- 
tory comes in at this point. The salt-makers were 
the first projectors of the Erie Canal, and at their 
suggestion the tax on salt was increased in 1817 to 
twelve and a half cents per bushel, under which pro- 
vision three million dollars of the canal debt was 
liquidated. In 1833 the taxes were reduced to six 
cents per bushel, and in 1846 they were reduced to 
one cent per bushel, which has since been ample to 
cover the expenses of the State in connection with 
the salt reservation. In consideration of the toll, 
the State sinks the wells, pumps the water, and dis- 
tributes it to the factories. 

The writer has stood at many doors and knocked 
for information, which has sometimes been delivered 
with sullen unwillingness, sometimes with courteous 
reservation, and occasionally with a hearty apprecia- 
tion of his wants and objects, and a generous assist- 
ance that has made red-letter days in his career. An 
instance of the latter was his meeting with Mr. Archi- 
bald C. Powell, the State Superintendent of the 
Wells, who, as much out of kindness as out of en- 
thusiasm for his work and a desire that the public 
should understand it, opened to us all the sources of 
information in his possession, and patiently escorted 
us through every department of the reservation. The 
day was cloudy and showery, and in the mist the 
buildings with the ill-proportioned towers and the 
stacks of red-brick chimneys looked more enigmati- 
cal as to use than ever. The ground was low and 
partly swampy, veined by irregular water-courses— 
through which muddy streams of fresh water gurgled 
—and patched with luxuriant beds of grass inter- 
woven with purple thistles. Now and then the breeze 
wafted the scent of the beautiful Seneca clover to us, 
the flower of which mingled with the yellow disks of 
the dandelions; but vegetation was not predominant 
in the view, which was queer enough to be a new 
revelation of Nature. The gray that from a distance 
had seemed to overspread the ground was not mist, 
but acres and acres of low-pitched roofs covering 
acres and acres of box-like vats, in which the brine 
was evaporating—vats and roofs being made of un- 
painted timber, which the weather had stained gray ; 
the towered buildings were the pumping-houses, and 
the tall chimneys rose from the refineries. The char- 
acterizing element was desolation. There was noth- 
ing at all to indicate that some thousands of men 
were employed on the ground in the salt-business, an 
impressive air of quietude and inaction possessing 
the scene. 

As we drew nearer in Mr. Powell’s wagon—which 
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was harnessed to a preternaturally amiable and sa- 
gacious little horse, that had served his master with 
unvarying fidelity for seventeen years —we could 
make out that the buildings with the towers were 
connected by heavy wire cables passing through 
twin-wheels and pulleys on high poles and irradiat- 
ing from smoking engine-houses, the effect of the 
black lines of vibrating wire adding more peculiarity 
to the scene, and we could discern several nests of 
shanties crouching among the larger structures. A 
few rifts in the cloud had been letting the sunshine 
out for half an hour, but, as we drove over one of the 
very bad roads leading to the reservation, the slits 
closed and the rain began again, the first drops being 
followed by the ringing of a loud bell on the grounds, 








liquid which flows from the old council-grounds of 
the Indians. The wells are from three hundred to 
four hundred and fifty feet deep, between which 
depths the brine is found in beds of loose gravel ly- 
ing under a covering of cemented earth. When the 
cemented earth is pierced by a drill, the salt-water 
rises to within about eighteen feet of the surface, and 
it is brought the rest of the way by small lifting-pumps 
driven by steam. From the mouth of the wells it is 
conveyed by water-power to reservoirs about eighty 
feet above the level, whence it is conducted through 
wooden pipes by its own gravity to the various fac- 
tories on the reservation. 

The reservoir, like all the other buildings, is 
very much weather-stained. Several flights of rick- 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































RAKING SOLAR SALT IN THE VATS. 


and the appearance, at its summons, of a crowd of 
men and women from the shanties, who ran in great 
haste to the vats. 

Some words of explanation are necessary here to 
avert mystification and misunderstanding. The wa- 
ter of the original springs, which were scattered 
along the shore of Onondaga Lake, showed very 
slight traces of salt, requiring extravagant quantities 
of fuel in its evaporation ; and, later, when wells 
were sunk to a depth of forty feet, the yield was much 
greater, and the later discovery of new salines in Cana- 
da and Michigan led to greater effort in the production 
of brine at Syracuse, so that now the water obtained 
yields about one hundred and seventy parts of salt in 
athousand. As the ocean yields less than four parts 
in a thousand, and the Great Salt Lake of Utah about 
twenty parts in a thousand, the reader will appreciate 
how little water and how much salt there is in the 


ety stairs lead up the outside to the top, where the 
water gushes into an enormous tank with a force 
that shakes the structure to its foundations, and 
causes the contents to boil in a seething ferment. 
One moment the pulsations are soft—only while the 
great pumping-machine takes breath, however—and 
then the trickling is drowned in a thunderous spout, 
which buries itself in the depths of the tank, and 
raises thousands of prismatic bubbles and delicate 
wreaths of spray. The object of lifting the water 
to this elevation is the acquirement of such force as 
will cause it to distribute itself throughout the reser- 
vation. Very novel pipes are used. Elm-logs are 
taken and hollowed out, the end of one being in- 
serted into that of another, and bound by iron ribbons. 
These curious ducts are seen all over the grounds ; 
they are nearly fifty miles long, and look like great, 
gray snakes as they follow the undulations of the 
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ground, creeping up the walls of the buildings, and 
passing along the bridges of trestle-work. They 
are always above-ground, and, though they do not 
look sound, they are said to be very durable. 

The water in the reservoir is one of the four 
sources from which salt is obtained, the other three 
being rock or fossil salt, salt-lakes, and the ocean. It 
is estimated that over two hundred wells have been 
sunk near Syracuse since 1797, at a cost of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and that the 
yield of salt has been nearly three hundred million 

















































































































CLEANING A WELL. 


bushels, or enough to cover a surface of one hundred 
and twenty million square feet with solid salt a foot 
deep. Thirty-eight wells are now in use, and pro- 
duce about seven million bushels annually. 

The wells are hidden in the houses with the 
dwarfed towers, and some description of them is in- 
dispensable. They are not simple excavations, like 
garden-wells, and, though they are so deep, they are 
not very wide. They are nothing more or less than 
iron pipes from eight to ten inches in diameter, 
driven in lengths of eighteen feet to the depth of 
the brine. When one length has been driven, an- 
other is screwed to it, and that is forced down by 
pressure from above ; length after length is added, 
until a continuous pipe of three or four hundred feet 
is formed, and the salt-water bubbles up to within 
eighteen feet of the surface, when, as we have said, 
a steam-pump catches it and lifts it the rest of the 
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distance. As the pipe is driven the earth which it 
displaces is forced into it, and is brought out by a 
little bucket with a spring-bottom which is moved 
up and down the pipe, an operation practically illus- 
trated to us by Mr. Powell. 

The interiors of the pumping-houses are moist 
and reverberant, and the machinery is always in a 
cold perspiration. We were led into one, and up 
crazy flights of stairs to a precarious-looking scaf- 
folding, upon which some men were working. One 
of the laborers held to a lever with both hands, 
bringing it down with all his weight, and allowing it 
to ascend until he was stretched to the tip of his. 
toes, when he brought it down again, forcing all the 
muscles of his body into bass-relief by the operation. 
But the muscles of a common laborer with ten hours 
of physical toil a day for exercise do not attain the 
iron quality of those of the amateur athlete ; exer- 
cise without good food and careful training is only a 
wasting process, a fact impressed upon us by the 
spare frames of some of the men about the salt- 
works. 

The lever went up and down measuredly for ten 
minutes, when the iron bucket in the well, which it 
had been raising and lowering, was brought to the 
surface partly filled with soil and gravel. The bucket 
sinks by its own weight, which is heavy : as it is de- 
pressed into the earth, its bottom, which acts with a 
spring, is forced open, admitting the earth ; and, as 
it is lifted, the bottom closes and makes the contents 
sure. The little load having been discharged, the 
bucket is lowered into the pipe again, and the man 
at the lever resumes his work, which is like that of a 
human piston-rod, as measured in motion and as in- 
sensate to all appearances as an automaton, whose 
impulse knows nothing of the divine breath of life. 

Cleaning a well is almost as difficult as sinking 
one. The bucket is bobbed up and down the pipe 
for several minutes before it secures a load, and 
sometimes the result is only a few pebbles and an 
ounce or two of dirt. 

The water obtained is of one quality, but it yields. 
two qualities of salt by two different processes of 
evaporation, solar heat being used in the evaporation 
of coarse salt, and artificial heat in the evaporation 
of refined. The vats which spread over the reServa- 
tion, and give it the curious appearance that we have 
spoken of, are used in the former process. They 
are sixteen by eighteen feet in length and breadth, 
and vary in three series from eight to twelve inches 
in depth, the material of their construction being 
pine-plank. The crude water is drawn into the 
deepest vats first, and is allowed to remain in them 
until it has deposited the oxide of iron which it con- 
tains, and which would interfere with the purity of 
the salt, Mother Earth adding another to the many | 
instances which show that her gifts to man nearly all 
need the finishing-touch of his knowledge and indus- 
try. It is then drawn into the second series of vats, 
measuring ten inches in depth, in which it simmers 
and glimmers under the sun for seven days—seven 
clear, warm, shiny days—during which the vats look 
like hundreds of mirrors, and reflect the floating 
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splendors of the firmament. In the hottest weather 
fine breaths of vapor rise up from it, but usually the 
evaporation takes place silently and without sign. 
To protect it from dilution by rain, all the vats are 
fitted with covers—the low, steep roofs that we have 
referred to—which move on wheels over asteel track, 
and at the approach of a shower or a storm the cov- 
ers are put on the water by the laborers on the reser- 
vation and their wives, who rush to their duty in 
precipitate haste at the sound of an alarm-bell. The 
motion of the covers seen from a distance seems to 
make the earth ripple, and the mirrors and water- 
pictures are suddenly hidden. From December Ist 
to March Ist all operations are suspended, and the 
working year has only about seventy days on which 
salt can be evaporated by the solar process. 

During the seven days that it is in the second 
series of vats, the water rids itself of some more 
impurity in the form of gypsum or sulphate of lime, 
and crystals of salt appear on its surface, when it is 


drawn into the shallowest vats, in which it rapidly | 





From the vats, Mr. Powell, who was tireless in 
his courtesies, drove us to one of the “ block ”-salt 
factories, in which artificial heat is used—the word 
“block” being a technicality derived from the ma- 
sonry-setting of the kettles. We passed along the 
narrow, muddy alleys between the vats, into which 
gangs of men in high boots were delving with rakes 
and hoes, or loading the queer carts in which the 
salt is carried to the storehouses. The Seneca clo- 
ver blossomed wherever the traffic had not intruded, 
and the air blew its perfume into all quarters of the 
reservation. There was no outward trace of alkali 
on the ground, such as borders the Great Salt Lake 
for miles and miles, but the wild abundance of the 
clover and grass was an evidence of the salines in 
the soil. 

Mr. Powell was an entertaining companion. A 
few years previous to our visit he had been in the 
Danubian provinces, and later he had called upon 
Brigham Young in Utah. The prophet’s father 
worked on the reservation as a salt-boiler, and round 













































































































































































deposits coarse crystallized salt, sometimes to the 
depth of half an inch over the whole area of vats 
within twenty-four hours. The salt is allowed to 
accumulate until it is haif the depth of the vats, and 
it is then drained in storehouses for several days 
before being packed in barrels for the market. A 
fresh supply of water is admitted from the big log 
pipes, and another ‘‘ batch” is made. 

One engine, I had forgotten to say, works sev- 
eral pumps, extending its power to each by the 
wire cables stretched over telegraph-like poles and 
wheels. 





































































































































































































































































































about Syracuse nearly everybody has some relative 
who has been engaged in the salt-business. 

In making refined or “ block” salt, the first thing 
done is conveying the water from the large reservoir 
into smaller cisterns, in which it is treated to ho- 
mceopathic doses of common lime, the effect being 
its transformation to a yellowish color and a partial 
cleansing. From one cistern it is drawn into anoth- 
er, and from the latter it isadmitted into the kettles, 
with no visible trace of original sin in its body. 

The kettles are hemispherical in form, cast-iron 
in material, and about thirty-six inches in diameter. 
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They are sunk in walls of brick or gray limestone, 
from fifty to one hundred in a row, and they are 
sheltered in long, narrow houses. The walls are 
hollow, admitting the circulation of the fire of a fur- 


nace, the heat being driven under the kettles by a. 


powerful blower. Both the furnace and the blower 








coal as a relief to his feelings, or rakes out the gray 
ashes ; but the intervals between feeding-times are: 
short, and, as he opens the door again, a great flood 
of crimson light suffuses him and seems to draw him 
into the fire, as though the flames were reaching 
out arms and tongues to punish him for contumacy. 
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IN THE REFINERY. 


are powerful. 
tends to them—a demon with all his demoniac attri- 
butes preserved in the flesh ; begrimed from head to 
foot, his skin as coarse as the powdered coal-dust 
which lies thickly over his den, and his eyes as fierce 
as his own fires—a demon whose transfiguration to 
a smooth and decent Irishman may be effected, how- 
ever, by the simple potency of soap-and-water. Now 
and then he opens one of the close-fitting iron doors 


and gleefully pitches shovelful after shovelful of fuel | 


down the red throat of the furnace, which assimi- 
lates the food in an instant, the blackness of the coal 
disappearing in the ferocious glow of the fire, and a 
sullen roar demanding more. Sometimes he pauses, 
and, resting on his shovel, shakes his head, and 
thinks how like voracious wild beasts these fiery 
charges of his are—panting, hissing, lapping, and 
crackling, forever in malignant fever ; then he closes 
the door with a vindictive oath, and heaps up the 


An embodied spirit of the devil at- | 





The only human attribute he has in that glow is the 
short clay pipe by which he envelops his head in oc- 
casional clouds of noxious smoke, 

Above the furnace, where the kettles are boiling, 
a weirder scene is disclosed to us, which is best 
described in the concise and explicit way of the 
dramatist, who, without any unnecessary prepositions 
or conjunctions, evolves a society drawing-room, the 
cliffs of a sea-coast, or a forest, like Arden, out of 
a few practical stage-directions. A narrow, low- 
roofed building filled with pale, mystifying vapor, 
which ascends in dreamy wreaths from parallel rows 
of circular pans; the pans are bubbling with milky 
liquid ; small iron rods project from some of them ; 
little pyramids of white stuff—whiter and softer- 
looking than the driven snow of April—stand by 
the edge of others in large wooden basins ; the at- 


| mosphere is as sudatory as a humid day with the 


thermometer at ninety degrees. The vapor is so 





THE AMERICAN AT WORK. 





dense that these things are revealed to us by de- 
grees, and we have been standing in uncertainty 
for some minutes before we discover two or three 
phantom-men hovering in the gauzy perspective. 
The men are naked to the waist, and as they stir 
the boiling liquid or lift scoopfuls of the snowy 
material from it, the steam rising in denser wreaths 
plays fantastic tricks with them, momentarily oblit- 
erating their heads, or melting a limb, or taking a 
section out of their bodies, or leaving the head 
alone visible and floating in the air. The inevitable 
and inseparable pipe is the only token for a second 
time by which we know that we are not removed 
from the prosaic steadfastness of earth into a decep- 
tive region of fantasy. 

Each kettle holds about fifty gallons of water, 
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| pan ’’—a shallow basin of sheet-iron with an upright 
handle — which projects above the surface of the 
water. All refuse in the manufacture of salt is 
called “bittern,’ and that obtained from the boil- 
ing water is in the form of a chalky paste, which 
is discharged into a waste-drain at either side of 
the kettles. A long pipe for conveying the water 
passes between the two rows of kettles, each kettle 
drawing new supplies of water as often as they are 
required from a separate stopcock. 

The water is boiled until all the salt is deposited, 
and the salt is then dipped out in oval shovels and 
placed in baskets to drain, after which it is stored 
for at least fourteen days so that all the remaining 
moisture may pass from it. 

Both solar salt and block-salt are coarse-grained 





BAGGING THE SALT. 


which, when it is admitted from the cistern, con- 
"tains chlorides of calcium and magnesium, and sul- 
phate of lime, in small quantities, with a faint trace 
of peroxide of iron. When the water is boiled, 
these substances fall to the bottom, where they are 
caught in a simple device known as a “bittern- 


as they leave the reservation: the former is used 
altogether in preserving pork and such base pur- 
poses; but a large proportion of the latter is re- 
fined and eventually reaches the world in a condi- 
tion of whiteness and softness that nothing in Na- 
ture surpasses—neither snow, nor marble, nor lilies. 
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This perfection is attained by the refiners, whose 
works are on the edge of the reservation. 

Charlie trots along like a creature who, having 
faced all the world’s complexities, has decided that 
the best way out of them is an easy gait and an 
empty head—Charlie is Mr. Powell’s little white 
horse. We get fresh glimpses of the clover, and 
the sinuous water-courses, and the strange-looking 
pumping-houses, and we presently alight at the door 
of one of the refineries. The starting-point of our 
observations is the engine-room, where a fine hori- 
zontal is almost noiselessly grinding out steam-power 
for the establishment, its engineer sitting compla- 
cently in a chair near by, and watching our inspec- 
tion with unmistakable self-satisfaction. Engineers 
always impress me as being the most self-satisfied 
beings in the world. Next to the artists, who know 
nothing at all about the theory of art, and who 
paint by what their critics call ‘blind intuition” 
—achieving great results nevertheless, and loving 
their work so much that sunset becomes a dread by 
depriving them of the power to continue it—they 
(these engineers) stand above all others in the deci- 
mated ranks of those who find pleasure in their 
occupation. Look at the work of this man, who 
sits so easily in his arm-chair. There is not a bit of 
brass or steel about the engine that would not reflect 
every detail of the most delicate surface held up to 
it. There is no flaw in the beautiful combination ; 
no creak is heard ; no steam escapes, except through 
its proper vent, and the great mechanism yields the 
power of sixty horses as smoothly as the rocking of a 
cradle. No wonder its master is proud, and gives 
it the care a woman gives her toilet. 

The power is carried to the other parts of the 
building by wheels, shafts, and leather bands, which 
fill the air with a busy, half-musical hum, In one 
room the salt is being washed by barelegged men, 
for, despite the attention it has received in the 
boiling-houses, a little of the chlorides of calcium 
and magnesium, and the sulphate of lime, remains 
init. Itis put into shallow tubs partly filled with 
water, where it is turned over and over and up and 
down by corkscrew-like shafts until every particle of 
alloy is separated from it, the refuse being sold by 
the refiners to farmers for agricultural purposes at 
what it costs to handle—a dollar and a half a ton. 
After it has been washed it is dried in long, iron, 
tubular cylinders, which revolve over furnaces and 
keep it in constant motion until it is as parched and 
as hot as desert sand, the vapor passing from it 
through steam-vents. It is next carried up-stairs, 








not by hand or in an ordinary elevator, but by an 
endless chain of small buckets, such as are used in 
some dredging-machines. The buckets load and 
unload themselves automatically, and illustrate the 
almost perfect system by which the simplest manu- 
factures are carried on. 

On one of the upper floors the grinding is done, 
salt intended for dairy purposes being ground be- 
tween granite rollers, and that intended for table-use 
being put through an ordinary flouring-mill. The 
table-salt is exquisitely fine in grain and immacu- 
lately white. White strikes the eye of the visitor 
everywhere in the building—in pyramids twelve or 
fifteen feet high, in little drifts, all over the floor, 
on the workmen’s clothes, and in a dust that settles 
like a silvery mist. 

The last thing is the packing. A number of 
girls dressed in showy prints, and with their hair tied 
up in variegated kerchiefs, scoop the salt into small 
cotton bags and sew them up with astonishing 
speed. The bags are then packed in barrels, and 
the barrels are shipped to market. Altogether be- 
tween four and five thousand people are employed 
by the Syracuse salt-interest. The growth of the 
business has been remarkable. In 1800 the annual 
production amounted to 50,000 bushels; in 1810 it 
was 200,000 bushels; in 1820, 558,329 bushels; in 
1830, 1,435,446 bushels; in 1840, 2,622,305 bushels ; 
in 1850, 4,614,117 bushels ; in 1860, 5,593,247 bush- 
els ; in 1865, 6,385,930 bushels ; in 1870, 8,748,115 
bushels ; and in 1875, 7,179,446 bushels. In 1862 
nearly nine million bushels were manufactured. 
Up to 1821 the wells had yielded three million dol- 
lars to the State from taxes, and since that date 


| they have reimbursed the State for all expenses, and 


paid twenty thousand dollars annually into the Treas- 
ury, besides fifty thousand dollars annually in canal- 
tolls. Among the articles annually consumed in the 
business are two hundred thousand tons of coal, 
twenty-three million barrel-staves, eleven million 
pieces of barrel-heading, twelve million barrel- 
hoops, two hundred thousand yards of bag-cloth, 
and three million feet of lumber. 

Vet, like the canal that passes through the reser- 
vation, the business goes on very quietly, and a 
stranger would not imagine that so much of it was 
there. The tall chimneys, the odd-looking pump- 
ing-houses, and the acres and acres of vats, make, as 
we have said, a very strange picture, and the picture 
is stranger when we remember that, with all the ap- 
parent desolation and inactivity, there are such far- 


: reaching industry and wealth. 





CUCINA, TET ORM EEN a SO hip 


THROUGH dream and dusk a frightened whisper said : | 
‘« Lay down the world : the one you love is dead.” 
In the near waters, without any cry, 


I sank, therefore, glad—oh, so glad to die ! 


Far on the shore, with sun and dove and dew 

And apple-flowers, I suddenly saw you ; 
Then—was it kind or cruel that the sea 

Held back my hands, and kissed and clung to me? 


BY CELIATS ARBOR, 
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AUTHORS OF ‘‘READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,” ‘“‘THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE RIGHT OF REVOLT. 


HE Polish Barrack, in 1858, had ceased to ex- 

ist. 
the town to occupy it. A good many were. dead. 
Some went away in 1854 to join the Turks. Some, 
grown tired of the quasi-garrison life, left it, and 
entered into civil occupations in the town. Some, 
but very few, drifted back to Poland, and made their 
peace with the authorities. 
the bearded men I knew as a boy, scarcely twenty 
were left, and these were scattered about the town, 
still in the “enjoyment” of the tenpence a day 
granted them by the British Government. I seldom 
met any of them except Wassielewski, who never 
wearied of his paternal care. The old man still pur- 
sued his calling—that of a fiddler to the sailors. The 
times, however, were changed. Navy agents were 
things of the past—a subject of wailing among the 
tribes. Sailors’ Homes were established; the oiled 
curls had given way to another and a manlier fashion 
of short hair. The British sailor was in course of 
transformation. He no longer made it a rule to 
spend all his money as fast as he received it: he 
was sometimes a teetotaler ; he was sometimes reli- 
gious, with views of his own about election ; he some- 
times read ; and, though he generally drank when 
drink was in the way, he was not often picked up 
blind-drunk in the gutter. The captain said he sup- 
posed men could fight as well if they were always 
sober as if they were sometimes drunk ; and that, 
always provided there were no sea-lawyers aboard, 
he saw no reason why a British crew should not be 
all good-character men, though in his day good char- 
acter often went with malingering. The trade of 
fiddling, however, was still remunerative, and Was- 
sielewski—Fiddler Ben, as the sailors called him— 
the steadiest and liveliest fiddler of all, had a large 
clientele, 

At this juncture, the stanch old rebel, as I have 
explained, was in spirits, because he had wind of a 
new movement. The Poles were to make another 
effort—he was really five years too early, because 
the rebellion did not begin till 1863, but that was 
not his fault ; it would be once more the duty of 
every patriot to rally round the insurrection and 
strike another blow for Fatherland. Not that he 
looked for success. No one knew better than this 
hero of a hundred village fights that the game was 
hopeless. His policy was one of simple devotion. 
In every generation an insurrection—perhaps half a 
dozen—was to be got up. Every Pole who was 
killed fertilized the soil with new memories of cruel- 


There were, in fact, very few Poles left in. 


Some emigrated. Of all 


| ty and blood. It was the duty, therefore, of every 
Pole to get killed if necessary. No Red Irrecon- 
cilable ever preached a policy so sanguinary and thor- 
ough. Out of the accumulated histories of rebellion 
was to arise, not in his time, indignation so universal 
that the whole world would, with irrepressible im- 
pulse, rush to rescue Poland from the triple grasp of 
the Eagles. To bring about this end but one thing 
was needed—absolute self-sacrifice. 

I knew when he met me, the day after Celia’s 
birthday, and told me that the time was coming, 
what he meant. I, like himself, was to be a victim 
to the holy cause. Iwas a hunchback, a man of 
peace, even a Protestant. That did not matter. I 
bore an historic name, and I was to give the cause 
the weight of my name as well as the slender sup- 
port of my person. And, as I have no desire to 
pose as a hero, I may at once confess that I felt at 
first little enthusiasm for the work, and regarded my 
possible future with feelings of unworthy reluctance. 

I suppose that Wassielewski saw this, because he 
tried to inflame my passion with stories of Russian 
wrong. 

As yet I knew, as I have said, little or nothing 
about my parentage or the story of my birth. That 
I should be proud because I was a Pulaski; that I 
should be brave because I was a Pulaski; that I 
owed myself to Poland because I was a Pulaski—was 
all I had learned. 

I suppose, unless the old patriot lied—and I do 
not think he did—that no more revolting story of 
cruel repression exists than that of the Russian treat- 
ment of Poland between the years 1830 and 1835. 
Wassielewski, with calm face and eyes of fire, used 
to pour out these horrors to me till my brain reeled. 
He knew them all; it was his business to know them, 
and never to forget them or let others forget them. 
If he met a Pole he would fall to reviving the old 
memories of Polish atrocities—if he met a ‘‘ friend 
of Poland” he would dilate upon them as if he loved 
to talk of them. 

History is full of the crimes of nations, but there 
is no crime so great, no wickedness in all the long 
annals of the world, worse than the story of Russia 
after that revolution of hapless Poland. We are 
taught to believe that the wickedness of a single 
‘man, in some way, recoils upon his own head ; that, 
sooner or later, he is punished—vavro antecedentem 
scelestum—but what about the wickedness of a coun- 
try? Will there fall no retribution upon Russia, 
upon Prussia, upon Austria? Have the wheels of 
justice stopped? Or, in some way which we can- 
not divine, will the sins of the fathers be visited 
upon the children for the third and fourth genera- 
tion? We know not. We see the ungodly flour- 
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ish like a green bay-tree, his eyes swelling out with 
fatness, and there is no sign or any foreshadowing of 
the judgment that is to fall upon him. We do not 
want judgment and revenge. We want only such 
restitution as is possible; for nothing can give us 
back the men who have died, the women who have 
sorrowed, the children who have been carried away. 
But let us have back our country, our liberty, and 
our lands. : 

A dream—an idle dream. Poland is no more. 
The Poles are become Austrians, Prussians, and, 
above all, Muscovites. 

Wassielewski, a very accusing spirit, set himself to 
fill my mind with stories of tyranny and oppression. 
The national schools suppressed, a foreign religion 
imposed, the constitution violated, rebels shot—all 
these things one expects in the history of conquest. 
What, however, makes the story of Russian barbar- 
ism in Poland unique in the history of tyranny seems 
the personal part taken by the czar and the mem- 
bers of his illustrious family. It was the czar who 
ordered, in 1824, twenty-five thousand Poles to be 
carried to the territory of the Tchernemovski Cos- 
sacks. The order was issued, with the usual human- 
ity of St. Petersburg, in the dead of ‘winter, so that 
most of them perished on the way. It was the czar 
who, in 1830, on the occasion of a local outbreak in 

_pebastopol, ordered, with his own hand, that the only 
six prisoners—who had been arrested almost at ran- 
dom—should be shot; that thirty-six more were to 
be apprehended and knouted ; that all the inhabi- 
tants, without distinction, should be expelled the town 
and sent to the villages of the Crimea; and that the 
place should be razed to the ground. Every clause 
except the last was exactly carried into effect. It 
was the czar who ordered the library of Warsaw to be 
transported to St. Petersburg. It was the czar who 
formed the humane project of brutalizing the Polish 
peasantry by encouraging the sale of spirits by the 
Jews. It was the czar who transported thousands of 
Polish nobles and soldiers to Siberia ; and it was the 
czar’s brother, the Grand-duke Constantine, whose 
brutality precipitated the rebellion of 1832. 

There were two things which Wassielewski as 
yet hid from me, because they concerned myself 
too nearly, and because I think he feared the effect 
they might have upon me. That, so far, was kind 
of him. It would have been kinder still had he 
never told them at all. Even now, nearly twenty 
years since I learned them, I cannot think of them 
without a passionate beating of the heart ; I cannot 
meet a Russian without instinctive and unconquera- 
ble hatred ; I cannot name Czar Nicholas without 
mental execration ; and not I only, but every Pole 
by blood, scattered as we are up and down the face 
of the world, hopeless of recovering our national lib- 
erty, content to become peaceful citizens of France, 
England, or the States, cannot but look on any dis- 
aster that befalls Russia as a welcome installment of 
that righteous retribution which will some day, we 
believe, overtake the country for the sins of the Ro- 
manoffs. 

In those days, however, I had not yet learned the 





whole. I knew enough, in a general way, to fill my 
soul with hatred against the Russian name and sym- 
pathy with my own people. I had as yet received 
no direct intimation from the old conspirator that he 
expected me, too, to throw in my lot with him ; but 
I knew it was coming. 

I was certainly more English than Polish. I 
could not speak my father’s language. I belonged 
to the English Church ; I was educated in the man- 
ners of thought common to Englishmen, insular, per- 
haps, and narrow. When the greatness of England 
was spoken of I took that greatness to myself, and 
was glad. England’s victories were mine, England’s 
cause my own, and it was like the loss of half my 
identity to be reminded that I was not a Briton at 
all, but a Pole, the son of a long line of Poles, with 
a duty owed to my country. Like most men, when 
the path of duty seems confused, I was content to 
wait, to think as much as possible of other things, 
to put it off, always with the possible future unpleas- 
antly visible—a crowd of peasants armed with scythes 
and rusty fire-locks (I among them), a column of gray- 
coats sweeping us down, old Wassielewski lying dead 
upon the ground, a solitary prisoner, myself, kneel- 
ing with bandaged eyes before an open grave, with 
a dozen guns, at twenty paces, pointing straight at 
my heart. Nor did I yet feel such devotion to 
Poland as was sufficient to make the prospect at- 
tractive. Also I felt, with some shame, that I could 
not attain to the exasperation at which Wassielewski 
habitually kept his nerves. 

“IT hear,” said Herr Raumer, one evening—* J 
hear that your friends in Poland are contemplating 
another insurrection.” 

“ How do you learn that?” I asked. 

““T happened to hear something about it from 
a foreign correspondent,” he replied, carelessly. 
“The Russians, who are not fools, generally know 
what is going on. Up toa certain point things are 
allowed to goon. That amuses people. It is only by 
bad management that conspiracies ever get beyond 
that point. The Grand-duke Constantine in ’31 
made enormous mistakes. Well, I had a letter from 
Berlin to-day, and heard something about it.—Here 
we are at the respectable Bramblers’, Come up- 
stairs and talk for half an hour.—Besides,” after he 
had lit a cigar, got out his bottle of hock, and was 
seated in his wooden arm-chair—“ besides, one gets 
foreign papers, and reads between the lines if one is 
wise. There is a bundle of Cracow papers on the 
table. Would you like to read them ?” 

I was ashamed to confess that I could not read 
my native tongue. 

“That is a pity. 
learning languages.” 

“ Music only has one language. 
do you know ?” 

“A few; only the European languages—German, 
Russian, French, English. I believe I speak them 
all equally well. Polish is almost Russian. He who 
speaks German easily learns Danish, Swedish, and 
Dutch. Turkish, I confess, I am only imperfectly 
acquainted with. It is a difficult language.” 


One multiplies one’s self by 


But how many 
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BY CELIA'’S ARBOR. 


“But how did you learn all these languages ?” 

He smiled superior. 

“To begin with,” he said, ‘‘ the Eastern Euro- 
peans—you are not yourself a stupid Englishman— 
have a genius for language. There we do not waste 
our time in play-fields as these English boys do. So 
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‘“‘] have one or two friends among the few Poles 
that are left. Wassielewski, my father’s devoted 
servant, is one of them.” 

‘Your father’s devoted servant? Really! De- 
voted? That is touching. I like the devotion of 
that servant who leaves his master to die, and es- 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“*That is the Blonde, my dear, and she is one of the very last of the old prizes left.” "—Page 114, 













































































































































































we learn—that is nothing—to talk languages. It 
is so common that it does not by itself advance a 
man. It is like reading, a part of education. Among 
other things, you see it is useful in enabling me to 
read papers in Polish, and to get an inkling how 
things look in that land of patriots. But you do not 
want papers, you have your friends here. Of course 
they keep you informed ?” 











capes to enjoy an English pension. One rates that 
kind of fidelity at a very high value.” 

The man was nothing unless he could sneer. In 
that respect he was the incarnation of the age, whose 
chief characteristic is Heine’s “universal sneer.” No 
virtue, no patriotism, no disinterested ambition, no 
self-denial, no toil for others, nothing but self—a 


creed which threatens to grow, because it is so sim- 
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ple that every one can understand it. And as the 
largest trees often grow out of the smallest seeds, one 
cannot guess what may be the end of it. 

“You are right, however,” he went on, nursing 
his crossed leg. ‘‘ At your age, and with your im- 
perfect education, it is natural that you should be 
generous. It is pleasant in youth to think that a man 
can ever be influenced by other than personal con- 
siderations. I never did think so. But, then, my 
school and yours are different.” 

“ Then what was the patriotism of the Poles?” 

‘Vanity and self-interest, Ladislas Pulaski. De- 
sire to show off—desire to get something better. 
Look at the Irish! Look at the Chartists! Who 
led them? Demagogues fighting for a cause, be- 
cause the cause gives them money and notoriety.” 

“ And no self-denial at all?” 

‘“‘Plenty—for the satisfaction of vanity. Van- 
ity is the chief motive-power in life. All men are 
vain; all men are ambitious; but most men in 
time of danger—and this saves us—are cowards. I 
am sixty-two years of age. Ihave seen” (here he 
hesitated a moment)—‘“‘ I have seen many revolu- 
tions and insurrections, especially in 1848. What is 
my experience? This: In every conspiracy where 
there are three men, one of them is a traitor and a 
spy. Remember that, should your friends try to drag 
you into a hopeless business. You will have a spy 
in your midst. The Secret Service knows all that is 
done. The other two men are heroes, if you please. 
That is, they pose. Put them up to open trial, and 
they speechify ; turn them off to be shot, and they 
fold their arms in an heroic attitude. I believe,” he 
added, with a kind of bitterness, “that they actu- 
ally enjoy being shot.” 

“ You have really seen patriots shot?” 

‘* Hundreds,” he replied, with a careless wave 
of his hand. ‘“ The sight lost its interest to me, so 
much alike were the details of each.” 

“‘ Where was it ?” 

““In—Paris,” he replied. ‘‘ Of course, the papers 
said as little as could be said about the shootings. I 
am sure, in fact, now I come to remember, that they 
did enjoy being shot. The Emperor Nicholas, whose 
genius lay in suppressing insurrections, knew a much 
better plan. He had his rebels beaten to death ; at 
least, after a thousand strokes there was not much 
life left. Now, not even the most sturdy patriot 
likes to be beaten to death. You cannot pose or 
make fine speeches while you are walking down a 
double file of soldiers each with a stick in his hand.” 

The man’s expression was perfectly callous ; he 
talked lightly, and without the slightest indication of 
a feeling that the punishment was diabolical. 

‘Except the theatrical heroes, therefore, the 
gentlemen who pose, and would almost as soon be 
shot as not, provided it is done publicly, every man 
has his price. You only have to find it out.” 

“T would as soon believe,” I cried, ‘‘what you 
said last week—that every woman has her price, 
too.” 

“Of course she has,” he replied. ‘“ Woman is 
only imperfect man. Bribe her with dress and jew- 
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els ; give her what she most wants—love, jealousy, 
revenge—most likely she is guided by one of those 
feelings, and to gratify that one she will be traitor, 
spy, informer, anything.” 

I suppose I looked what I felt, because he 
laughed, spoke in a softer voice, and touched my arm 
gently. 

‘‘ Why do I tell you these things, Ladislas Pulas- 
ki? It is to keep you out of conspiracies, and be- 
cause you will never find them out for yourself. You 
have to do with the jeunes éleves, the ingénues, the 
natives, the innocent. You sit among them like a 
cherubin in a seraglio of uncorrupted houris, Hap- 
py boy! | 

“Keep that kind of happiness,” he went on. 
‘Do not be persuaded by any Polish exile—your 
father’s servant or anybody else—to give up Arcadia 
for Civil War and Treachery. I spoke to you from 
my own experience. Believe me, it is wide. If I 
had any illusions left, the year of Forty-eight was 
enough to dispel them all. One remembers the 
crowd of crack-brained theatrical heroes eager to 
pose ; the students mad to make a new world; the 
stupid rustics who thought the day of no work, dou- 
ble pay, and treble rations, was actually come. One 
thinks of these creatures massacred like sheep, and 
one gets angry at being asked to admire the peneeTS 
who preached the crusade of rebellion.” 

“You speak only of spies, informers, and dema- 
gogues. How about those who fought from convic- 
tion?” 

“T know nothing about them,” he replied, look- 
ing me straight in the face. ‘*‘ My knowledge of 
rebels is chiefly derived from the informers.” 

It was a strange thing to say, but I came to un- 
derstand it later on. 

He threw his cigar-ash into the fireplace, and 
poured out a glass of the pale-yellow wine which he 
so much loved. 

“Never mind my experience,” he said, rising 
and standing over me, looking gigantic with his six 
feet two compared with my bent and shrunken form, 
crouched beneath him ina chair. ‘‘I am going to 
rest and be happy. I shall do no more work in the 





world. Henceforth I devote myself to Celia. Here 
is the health of my bride. Hoch!” 
CHAPTER XXI. 
THE WORLD AND THE WORD. 
““ComE to us, Cis, for a day or two,” I said. 


‘*Tt will be a little change if it only keeps you out 
of the way of your persecutor.” 

It was a custom of old standing for Celia to spend 
a day or two with the captain; it did us good in 
brightening up the dingy old house. When Celia 
was coming we put flowers on the mantel-shelf, the 
captain went round rigging up the curtains with 
brighter ribbons, and he called it hoisting the bunt- 
ing. The usual severity of our daily fare was de- 
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parted from, and the captain brought out, with his 
oldest flask, his oldest stories. 

‘*He follows me about,” she replied. ‘I can 
go nowhere without meeting him. If I go intoa 

‘shop he is at the door when I come out ; it is as if I 
was already his property.” 

‘“But he says nothing—he shows no impa- 
tience ?” 

“*On Sunday evening I spoke to him. I asked 
him to give up his pursuit. I appealed to his honor 
—to his pity.” 

‘* He has no pity, Cis.” 

‘““To his very love for me, if he really loves me. 
I told him that it was impossible for me to give my 
consent. I burst into tears—what a shame to cry 
before him !—and he only laughed and called me his 
little April girl. ‘ Laugh, my little April girl ; it re- 


joices me to see the cloud followed by the sunshine.’ - 


Then he asked me to tell him what I wanted him to 
do and he would doit. ‘To tell my father that you 
have given up your project—to go away and leave 
me. He said that he would do anything but give 
up the project; that his hope was more firmly 
grounded than ever, and that time would overcome 
my last objections to making him happy. What 
kind of love can that be which looks only to a way 
of making one’s self happy?” 

That had been my kind of love not very long 
before. 

“*T cannot speak to my father, but I see that he 
is changed. Not in his kindness to me—not that, 
but he is irritable; he drinks more wine than he 
should, and he is all the evening in his office now, 
and sometimes I see his eyes following me—poor 
papa! What is the meaning of it, Laddy? People 
do not usually promise their daughters to old men 
when they are eight years of age. Yet this is what 
he says papa did. Why did he do it? Do you 
think he lent papa money? You know we were not 
always so well off as we are now.” 

‘*T dare say money has something to do with it,” 
I replied. ‘‘It seems to me that money has to do 
with everything that is disagreeable.” 

“Tt has,” she said. ‘‘ Why cannot people do 
without money altogether? But, if that is all, Aunt 
Jane ard my Uncle Pontifex have plenty of money, 
and they would help me, I am sure.” 

“We cannot go to them for help yet. Patience, 
Cis—patience for a fortnight ; we will tell Leonard 
when he comes home, and perhaps the captain, 
too.” 

‘Patience !” she echoed. “One tries to be pa- 
tient, but it is hard. It is not only that I could nev- 
er love Herr Raumer, Laddy, but the very thought 
of. passing my life with him makes me shake and 
tremble. I am afraid of him; his manner is smooth, 
but his voice is not ; and his eyes are too bright and 
keen. I have seen him when he did not think it 
necessary to keep up that appearance of gentleness. 
I know that he despises women, because I once 
heard him make a cruel little sneer about us, And 
he pretends—he pretends to be religious, to please 
mamma. What sort of life should I have with him? 
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What an end, then, would there be to our talks and 
hopes?” 

I murmured something weak about the higher 
life being possible under all conditions, but I did not 
believe it. Life with Herr Raumer—the man who 
believed religion to be the invention of the priests— 
that this life was the beginning and the end; that 
there was nothing to be looked for from man and 
woman kind but from love of self—no honor, no 
virtue—what could the future of a girl exposed 
to daily and homely influences of such a man be 
like? 

Love of self! Would it be, then, for love of self 
that Celia would accept him? 

I suppose for strong natures life might be made 
to yield the fruits of the most sublime Christianity 
anywhere, even in a convict-hulk ; but most of us re- 
quire more fitting conditions. It is happy to think 
that no man is tried beyond his strength to bear, 
although in these latter days we have gone back to 
the old plan of making new hinderances to the main- 
tenance of the higher spiritual levels, and calling 
them helps. There are plenty of daily crosses in 
our way which call for all our strength without add- 
ing the new and barbaric inconveniences of hunger 
and small privations. Fasting, as a Ritualist the 
other day confessed to me, only makes people cross. 
I should have pitied any girl, even the most com- 
monplace of good English girls, whom Fate might 
single out to marry this cynical pessimist ; how much 
more when the girl was one whose standard was so 
high and heart so pure! Should the clear current 
of a mountain-stream be mingled with the turbid 
water of a river in which no fish can live, foul from 
contact with many a factory by which it has wound 
its way, and from which it has brought nothing but 
the refuse and the scum? Are there not some men 
—I am sure Herr Raumer was one—who as they 
journey through the world gather up all its wicked- 
ness out of which they construct their own philos- 
ophy of existence? And this philosophy it was 
which he proposed to teach Celia. 

‘“‘T shall instruct that sweet and unformed mind,” 
he said to me one evening, in his lordly way, as if 
all was quite certain to come off that he proposed, 
“in the realities of the world. She is at present like 
a garden full of pretty, delicate flowers—your plant- 
ing, my young friend; they shall be all pulled up, 
and we shall have instead—well—those flowers which 
go to make a woman of ithe world.” 

“T do not want to see Celia made into a woman 
of the world.” 

‘¢ Vou will not be her husband, Ladislas Pulaski. 
You only love her like a brother, you know. Ha! 
ha! And that is very lucky for me. And you do 
not know what a woman of the world is.” 

“Tell me what she is.” 

“JT shall not go on living here. I shall live in 
London, Paris, Vienna, somewhere. My wife shall 
be a woman who will know from my teaching how 
to deal with men and how to find out women. As 
for the men she shall play with them like a cat with 
a mouse. She shall coax their little secrets out of 
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them, especially if they are diplomates; she shall 
make them tell her what she pleases.” 

“Why should they not tell her what she pleases? 
What secrets would Celia wish to hear?” 

‘* Jeune premier—chérubin—you know nothing. 
They will be political secrets, and my wife will 
learn them for me. It is only France and Russia 
which really understand the noble game of feminine 
intrigue. I shall take my bride away, train her care- 
fully, and with her take my proper place.” 

Always in the grand style ; always this talk about 
diplomacy, secret service, and intrigue, and some- 
times betraying, or perhaps ostentatiously showing, 
a curiously intimate acquaintance with courts and soy- 
ereigns. What, I wondered, was the previous history 
of this strange man ? 

‘‘ Celia has everything to learn, and a good deal 
to unlearn,” he went on, thoughtfully. ‘I do not 
blame you in any particular, Ladislas. You have 
done your best. But she has to forget the old-fash- 
ioned provincial—or insular—axioms.” 

“ God forbid !” 

He laughed. 

‘You forget that you are not an Englishman, but 
a Slav. They are very pretty—these insular notions 
—that people marry for love—that people must al- 
ways answer truthfully whatever comes of it—that 
if you want to get a thing you only have to march 
straightforward—that you must let your friends know 
all that you intend to do—that men care for anything 
but themselves—that—’” He stopped for want of 
breath. 

“ Pray, go on,” I said; “let us have the whole 
string of virtues dismissed as insular.” 

‘‘Marriage for love! Was there ever greater 
nonsense? The best union that the history of the 
world speaks of was that of the Sabine maidens 
carried off by the Romans—carried off by perfect 
strangers. Picture to yourself the feelings of a prop- 
er English young lady under such circumstances. 
Celia certainly will never love me ; but in time—in a 
short time—you shall see. When a girl sees that a 
man is in earnest, that if she appeals to his pity he 
laughs ; if to his mercy he laughs ; if to such trifles 
as disparity of religion or of age, he langhs—why, 
you see that woman ends by giving in. Besides, it 
is a compliment to her. I know that I have not 
your influence or good wishes. I did not expect 
them, and can do without them. You are as voma- 
mesque as your pupil—¢a va sans dire. But I have 
her father’s. She looks very pretty—very sweet in- 
deed—when she gives me one of those upward looks 
of hers, which mean entreaty. What will she be 
when I have trained her to use those eyes for politi- 
cal purposes ?” 

It reminded me of a boy with a mouse in a trap. 
You know how pretty the creature is, her eyes bright 
with terror and despair, looking at you through the 
bars which she has been frantically gnawing all the 
night. Shame and pity to kill the pretty thing. One 
might tame her. So Herr Raumer, like the school- 
boy, admired his prisoner. She was caught in his 
cage—at least he thought so—she amused him; she 
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pleased his fancy ; he would keep her for himself, 
caged and tamed. 

So Celia came to us. 

‘*T am in trouble,” she said to the captain, ‘and 
I came here. Laddy knows what sort of trouble it 
is, but we ought not to speak of it just yet. Say 
something, dear captain, to help us.” 

The captain in his simple way took her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

““ What trouble can you have that your friends 
cannot get you out of? I won’t ask. There are 
troubles enough of all sorts. All of them come from 
somebody disobeying orders. Have you followed 
instructions, my dear?” 

‘*T have tried to, captain.” 

‘Then there will be no great harm done, be 
sure. ‘ Like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
his leaf shall not wither.’ Now I tell you what we 
will do. We will blow some of the trouble away by 
a sailup the harbor. First let us have tea. I re- 
member,” the captain said, when he had finished 
his tea—‘‘ I remember in the action of Navarino, 
which you may have heard of, my pretty— Laddy, 
what are you sniggering at? Of course, Celia has 
heard of Navarino. Very well, then, you shall not 
hear that story, though it might be brought to bear 
upon the present trouble. The best of sea-actions is 
the use they can be put to in all sorts of private 
affairs. That is not generally known, Celia, my 
dear ; and it makes an action the more interesting 
to read. Nelson’s example always applies. Lay 
your guns low—nail your colors to the mast—pipe 
all hands for action; and then—alongside the ene- 
my, however big she is. As to the rest, that’s not 
your concern—and it’s in good hands.” 

‘‘T wish I knew what my duty was,” said Celia. 

‘*T wish you did, my dear. And you will know, 
turning it over in yourown mind. I thank God that 
my life has been a simple one. I never saw any 
doubt about the line of duty. My orders have al- 
ways been plain. My children,” he added, solemn- 
ly, ‘‘ we all start in life with sealed orders. Some 
men, when they open them, find them difficult to 
understand. Now the way to understand them— 
they are all here ”—he laid his hand upon a certain 
book on the small table beside him—‘‘is to remem- 
ber, first of all, that duty has got to be done, and 
that we are not always out on a holiday-cruise in 
pleasant waters.” 

‘‘T know,” said Celia, ‘‘I know, captain ””—the 
tears standing in her eyes. 

‘‘They talk about church-going and sermons,” 
the captain went on; ‘‘ well, it’s part of the disci- 
pline. Must have order; church belongs to it—and 
I’m a plain man—and not asked for an opinion. 
But, Cis, my dear, and Laddy, there’s one thing 
borne in upon me every day stronger. It is that 
we've got a model always before us. As Christ 
lived, we must live; those who live most like him, 
talk the least, because they think the more. I read 
once, in a book, of a statue of Christ. Now, who- 
ever went to see that statue, however tall he was, 
found it just a little taller than himself. It was a 
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parable, Celia, I suppose. And it means that the 
nearer you get to Christ, the more you find that you 
cannot reach him. Be good, my children.—And 
now, Celia, if you will put on your hat, we will start. 
It’s a fine evening, with a fair breeze, and we need 
not be back before nine. No more talk about trou- 
bles till to-morrow.” 


—~—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A NIGHT UP THE HARBOR. 


THE sun was still high, but fast sloping west- 
ward; there was a strong breeze blowing up the 
harbor from the southwest, the tide was full, the 
water was bright, its wavelets touched by the sun- 
shine, each one sparkling like a diamond with fifty 
facets; the old ships, bathed in the soft, evening 
light, looked as if they were resting from a long 
day’s work, the hammers in the Dockyard were 
quiet, and, though the beach was crowded, it was 
with an idle throng, who congregated together to talk 
of ships, and they naturally tended in the direction 
of the beach, because the ships were in sight as illus- 
trations. We kept our oars and mast with the run- 
ning gear in safety in one of the houses on the Hard 
behind a shop. It was a strange and picturesque 
shop, where everything was sold that was useless and 
interesting—a museum of a shop; in the window 
were Malay creeses taken in some deadly encounter 
with pirates in the narrow seas; clubs richly carved 
and ornamented for some South Sea Island chief; 
beads worked in every kind of fashion; feathers, bits 
of costume, everything that a sailor picks up abroad, 
brings home in his chest, and sells for nothing to 
such an omnivorous dealer as the owner of this shop. 
He, indeed, was as strange as hisshop. He had been 
a purser’s clerk, and in that capacity had once as 
strange an experience as I ever heard. He told it 
me one evening when, by the light of a single can- 
dle, I was looking at some things in his back-parlor. 
Some day, perhaps, I will tell that story. Not now. 
Some day, too, perhaps, I will write down what I 
can recollect of the stories he told me connected 
with his collection. There is no reason now for sup- 
pressing them any longer ; he is dead, and all those 
whose mouth-piece he was are dead too. I think 
that in every man over forty there lies, mostly only 
known to himself, a strange and wondrous tale. 
Could he tell it as it really happened, it would be 
the story of how events perfectly commonplace in 
the eyes of other people acted upon him like 
strokes of Fate, crushing the higher hope that was 
in him, and condemning him to penal servitude for 
life, to remain upon the lower levels. Because it is 
mostly true that many run, but to one only is given 
the prize. Am I—are you—the only one whom 
Fortune has mocked? Vos numerus sumus, the 
name of the Unfortunate is Legion; no one has the 
exclusive right to complain. To fifty Fate holds 
out the golden apples of success, and one only gets 
them. 





We took our sculls and sails from the shop, and 
rigged our craft. She was built something on the 
lines of a wherry, for seaworthiness, a strong, service- 
able boat, not too heavy for a pair of sculls, and not 
too light to sail under good press of canvas. Every- 
body knew us on the beach—the boatmen, the old 
sailors, and the sailors’ wives, who were out with the 
children because the weather was so fine. All had a 
word to say to the captain, touching their forelocks | 
by way of preface. One carried our oars, another 
launched the boat, another sent a boy for a couple 
of rough sea-rugs, because the wind was high, and 
the young lady might get wet, and in the midst of 
the general excitement we jumped in and pushed off, 

Celia sat in the stern, one of the rugs serving as 
a cushion, and held the rudder-strings. The captain 
sat opposite her; I took the sculls to row her clear 
of the beach, until we could hoist our sail. 

“This is what I like,” said the captain, drag- 
ging a little more of the water-proof over Celia’s 
feet in his careful way. ‘‘A bright day, a breeze aft, 
but not dead aft—Laddy, we shall have some trouble 
getting back—a tight little boat, and a pretty girl 
like little Cis in command. Aha! Catch an old 
salt insensible to lovely woman : 


‘ Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
The mainmast by the board ; 
My heart with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well stored.’”’ 


Celia laughed. Her spirits rose as each dip of 
the sculls lengthened our distance from the shore, 
and made her certain of escaping, at least for one 
evening, from her persecutor. She wore some pret- 
ty sort of brown-holland stuff made into a jacket, 
and braided with a zigzag Vandyck pattern in red. 
I do not know how I remember that pattern of the 
braid, but it seems as if I remember every detail of 
that evening—her bright and animated face flushed 
with the pleasure and excitement of the little voy- 
age, rosy in the evening sunshine, the merry eyes 
with which she turned to greet the captain’s little 
compliment, the halo of youth and grace which lay 
about her, the very contour of her figure as she leaned 
aside, holding both the rudder-strings on one side. I 
remember the little picture just as if it was yester- 
day. 

Outside the ruck of boats which came and went 
between the opposite shores of the port, we were in 
free and open water, and could ship the sculls and 
hoist our sail for a run up-harbor. 

The sail up, I came aft, and sat down in the 
bottom of the ship, while the captain held the rope 
and Celia the strings. And for a space none of us 
talked. 

Our course carried us past the docks and the 
shore-line buildings of the Dockyard. There were 
the white wharves, the cranes, the derricks, and all 
sorts of capstans, chains, and other gear for lifting 
and hoisting ; the steam-tugs were lying alongside ; 
all as deserted and as quiet as if the yard belonged 
to some old civilization. Bright as the evening was, 
the effect was rather ghostly, as we glided, silent 
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save for the rippling at the bows, along the silent 
bank. Presently, we came to the building-sheds. 
Some of them were open and empty; some were 
closed; within each of the closed sheds lay, we 
knew, the skeleton, the half-finished frame, of a 
mighty man-o’-war—some of them but just begun ; 
some ready to be launched ; some, the deserted and 
neglected offspring of some by-gone First Lord’s ex- 
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the windows. Fancy seeing the transparent outline 
of some old three-decker, say the great Victory, as 
she went down with a thousand men aboard, lying 
upon the timber-shores—” 

‘‘ With the ghosts of the old ship-builders,” said 
Celia, ‘‘ walking about with their hands behind them, 
criticising the new-fashioned models.” 

“More likely to be swearing at steam,” said the 
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perimental ignorance, lying as they had lain for thirty 
years, waiting for the order to be finished off and 
launched. 

““Think of the twilight solitude in those great 
empty sheds, Cis,” I whispered. ‘‘ Think of the 
ghosts of wrecked ships haunting the places where 
they were built when the moonlight streams in at 





| captain. 





‘tHe planted himself on the hearth-rug with an assured air.""—Page 118, 





The new-fashioned models ! Where are 
they now, the ships which were on the slips twenty 
years ago—the Duke of Marlborough, the Prince of 
Wales, the Royal Frederick, the Royal Sovereign ? 
Where is last year’s snow? They are harbor-ships, 
ships cut down and altered into iron-clads, and of a 
date gone out of fashion. 
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There were many more ships in harbor then than 
now ; we had not yet learned to put all our trust in 
iron, and where we have one serviceable fighting- 
vessel now we had twenty then. No hulk in the 
good old days that could float and could steer but 
could fight ; there were no torpedoes, no rams, no 
iron vessels, no venomous little monitors. To lay 
yourself alongside an enemy and give broadside for 
broadside till one tired of it, was the good old fash- 
ion of a naval battle. What is it now? 

Again, twenty years ago, they did not break up 
and destroy every vessel that seemed to be past ser- 
vice. She was towed up-harbor and left there 
moored in her place, to furnish at least house ac- 
commodation for a warrant-officer, if she could be 
of no other use. There were hundreds of ships 
there lying idle, their work over; some of them 
were coal-hulks, some convict-hulks, some receiving- 
hulks ; most were old pensioners who did no work any 
more, floating at high tide, and at low lying in the 
soft cushion of the harbor-mud. Presently we ran 
among them all, passing in and out, and through 
their lines. Then I took the rudder-strings, so that 
Celia might look while the captain talked. 

He pushed his hat well back, sat upright, and 
began to look up and down the familiar craft with 
the eye of an old friend anxious to see them looking 
their best. It was not much they could show in the 
way of decoration, but the figure-heads were there 
still, and the balconies and carvings of the stern 
were mostly uninjured. As for the hull, it had gen- 
erally been painted either black, white, or yellow. 
There were no masts, but they had jurymasts to 
serve as derricks on occasion. 

“‘That is the Queen Charlotte, my dear. She 
was flag-ship at Algiers when Lord Exmouth showed 
the Moors we would stand no more nonsense. We've 
fought a good many naval actions, but I think that 
business was about the best day’s work we ever did. 
I was chasing Arab dhows and slavers off Zanzibar, 
and hadn’t the chance of doing my share of the work. 
In 1816, that was— 

** Look—look—Celia! Look, children. There’s 
the old Asia. God bless her! Flag-ship, Celia, at 
Navarino. My old ship—my one battle. Ah! Na- 
varino. They say now it was a mistake, and that we 
only played the Russians’ game. No chance of doing 
that again. But anyhow it was a glorious victory.” 
The recollection of that day was always too much 
for the captain, and he might have gone on the 
whole evening with personal reminiscences of the 
battle, but for the breeze which freshened up and 
carried us past the Asia, 

“No confounded steam,” he growled, ‘‘no 
_ wheels and smoke spoiling the decks; quiet, easy 
sailing, and no noise allowed aboard until the guns 
began to speak.—Port, Laddy.—That is the Princess 
Charlotte, Celia. Forty people were drowned when 
she was launched ; and a good many more went be- 
low when she made herself heard at Acre. I was 
not there either, more’s the pity. I was cruising 
about the narrow seas picking up pirates off Borneo. 

“There is the Egmont. She fought the French 
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fleet in 1795, and the Spaniards in 1797. Good 
old craft. Stout old man-o’-war. 

‘* That is the Illustrious, moored in line with the 
Egmont. She was with her in ’95, and I think she 
helped to take Java in 1811. We used, in those days, 
you see, Celia, if we wanted a place that belonged 
to the enemy, just to go and take it, Not that we 
were sO unmannerly as not to give them a civil 
choice. We used to say, ‘ Gentlemen, Sefiors, Ca- 
balleros, Mynheer Double Dutchman,’ as the case 
might be, ‘we’ve come here to haul down your 
bunting and run up the Union Jack, over your snug 
quarters. So, as perhaps you would not like to give 
in without a bit of a fight, you had better ram in your 
charge and we'll give you a lead.’ Then the action 
began, and after a respectable quantity of powder 
was burned they struck their colors, we went ashore, 
the men had a spree, aad the officers made them- 
selves agreeable to the young ladies.” 

*‘Did not the young ladies object to making 
friends with the enemy?” 

‘“Not at all, my dear. Why should they? We 
did them no wrong, and we generally represented the 
popular side ; they wanted to be taken by the Brit- 
ish fleet, which meant safety as well as flirtation. 
And we enjoyed our bit of fighting first. Did you 
ever hear of Captain Willoughby in Mahébourg Bay,, 
island of Mauritius? Well, that’s an unlucky story, 
because it ended badly, and instead of Willoughby 
taking the island the island took him. Ran his ship. 
ashore. She turned on her side, so that her guns 
couldn’t be brought to bear. They found the cap- 
tain with one eye out and a leg shot off. The French 
captain had a leg shot off too, and so they put them 
both in the same bed, where they got better, and 
drank each other’s health. The worst of it was, that 
what we sailors got for England the politicians gave 
away again when they signed a peace. We let the 
Dutch have Java, we let the French have Bourbon 
and Guadaloupe. I wonder we didn’t give New Zea- 
land to the Americans, and I dare say we should if 
they had thought of asking for it. 

‘‘ That is the Colossus, my dear. Good old ship, | 
too; she was at Trafalgar. There is the Alfred, 
who helped to take Guadaloupe in 1810, and the 
fEolus frigate. She fired a shot or two at Marti- 
nique the year before. Look at them, the row of 
beauties ; forty-two-pounders, the handiest and most 
murderous craft that ever went to sea ; and look at 
the sloops and the little three-gun brigantines. I 
had one under my command once. And there is the 
Columbine.” 

The captain began to sing : 


*** The Trinculo may do her best, 
And the Alert so fleet, sir; 

Alert she is, but then she’s not 
Alert enough to beat, sir. 


‘*** The Acorn and the Satellite 
Their efforts, too, may try, sir, 
But if they beat the Columbine, 
Why, dash it !—they must fly, sir.’ 


“They will build no more such ships ; seaman- 
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ship means poking the fire. Look at those things 
now.” 

He pointed with great contempt to the war- 
steamers. Those of 1858 would be thought harm- 
less things enough now. Two or three had screws, 
but most had the old paddles. The Duke of Well- 
ington, of one hundred and thirty guns, carried a 
screw; so did the Blenheim, the Archer, and the 
Encounter, all of which were lying in the harbor. 
But the Odin, the Basilisk, and the Sidon, were 
splendid paddle-steamers, Among them lay the 
Megeera, a troop-ship afterward wrecked on St. 
Paul’s Island; the queen’s steam-yacht, the Fairy, 
as pretty a craft as ever floated, in which her majes- 
ty used to run to and fro between Osborne and the 
port; the Victoria and Albert, the larger royal 
yacht ; and the pretty little Bee, smallest steamer 
afloat before they invented the noisy little steam- 
launches to kill the fish, to tear down the banks of 
the rivers, and to take the bread out of the mouths 
of the old wherrymen in our harbor. 

We were drawing near the last of the big ships. 

‘There, Celia, look at that craft!” cried the 
captain. ‘‘Do you see anything remarkable about 
her?” 

‘“No; only she is yellow.” 

“That is because she is a receiving-hulk,” he in- 
formed her, with the calmness that comes of a whole 
reservoir of knowledge behind. ‘‘It is in her cut 
that I mean. Don’t you remark the cut of her stern, 
the lines of her bows?” 

She shook her head, and laughed. 

‘‘Oh, the ignorance of womankind!” said the 
captain. ‘ My dear, she’s French. Now you see.” 

Again Celia shook her head. 

“ Well,” he sighed, ‘‘ I suppose it’s no use trying 
to make a young lady understand such a simple thing. 
If it had been a bit of lace now, or any other fal-lal 
and flap-doodle—never mind, my pretty, you’re wise 
enough upon your own lines. That is the Blonde, 
my dear, and she is one of the very last of the old 
prizes left. When she is broken up I don’t know 
where I could go to look for another of the old French 
prizes. My father, who was a master in the navy, 
navigated her into this very port. She struck her flag 
off Brest. 

“It is a page of history, children,” he went on, 
‘this old harbor. They ought to keep all the ships 
just as they are, and never break up one till she 
drops to pieces. The brave old ships! It seems.a 
shame, too, to turn them into coal-hulks and con- 
vict-hulks, I would paint them every year, and 
keep them for the boys and girls to see. - ‘ These 
are the craft of the old fighting bull-dogs,’ I would 
tell them. 
a different sort of way; but be bull-dogs, however 
you go into action, and you'll pull through just as 
your fathers did.’ 

“I saw a sight when I was a boy,” the captain 
went on, ‘‘that you'll never see again unless the 
Lords of the Admiralty take my advice and give over 
breaking up ships. I saw the last of the oldest ship 
in the service. She was the Royal William, eighty 


‘You've got to fight your own battles in |; 
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guns. That ship was built for Charles II., sailed for 
James II., and fought off and on for a hundred and 
forty years. Then they broke her up—in 1812—be- 
cause, I suppose, they were tired of looking at her. 
She ought to be afloat now, for sounder timber you 
never saw.” 

‘* Shall we down sail and out sculls?” I asked. 

The captain answered by a gesture, and we kept 
on our course. The tide was running out rapidly. 

‘Five minutes more, Laddy,” he said. ‘“* We've 
time to go as far as Jack the Painter’s Point, and then 
we'll come down easy and comfortable with the last 
of the ebb.” 

We had left the lines of ships and hulks behind 
us now, and were sailing over the broad surface of 
the upper harbor, where it is wise even at high tide 
to keep to the creeks, the lines of which are indi- 
cated by posts. In these there lay, so old that they 
had long since been forgotten, some half a dozen 
black hulls, each tenanted by a single ex-warrant 
officer with his family. Even the captain, who 
knew most ships, could not tell the history of these 
mysterious vessels. What life, I used to think as a 
boy, could compare with that of being the only man 
on board one of these old ships? Fancy being left 
in charge of such a vessel, yourself all alone, or per- 
haps with Leonard moored alongside also in charge 
of one. Robinson Crusoe in his most solitary mo- 
ments could not have felt happier. Then to wander 
and explore the great empty ship ; to open the cabin 
and look in the old lockers; to roam about in the 
dim silences of the lower deck, the twilight of the 
orlop ; the mysterious shades of the cockpit, and to 
gaze down the impenetrable Erebus of the hold. 
To this day I can never go on board a great ship 
without a feeling of mysterious treasures and strange 
secrets lurking in the depths below me. And what a 
place for ghosts! Think, if you could constrain the 
ghosts on those old ships to speak, what tales they 
could tell of privateering, of pirating, of perils on 
the Spanish Main, of adventure, of pillage, and of 
glory. There may be a ghost or two in old inns, 
deserted houses, ruined castles, and country church- 
yards. But they are nothing, they can be nothing, 
compared with the ghosts on an old ship lying for- 
gotten up the harbor. Cis shudders, and thinks she 
can get on very well without ghosts, and that when 


she wants their society she would rather meet them ~ 


ashore. 

“That ships may be haunted,” said the captain, 
gravely, “is true beyond a doubt. Every sailor will 
tell you that. Did you never hear how we were 
haunted aboard the Fearnaught by the ghost of the 
purser’s clerk?” 

I have always regretted, for Celia’s sake, that we 
did not hear that story. The captain stopped be- 
cause we were close on Jack the Painter’s Point, and 
we had to attend to the boat. 

The point was a low-lying, narrow tongue of 
land, with one solitary tree upon it, running out into 
the harbor. It had an edging or beach of dingy sand, 


behind which the turf began in knots of long, coarse 
grass, between which, at high tide, the ground was © 
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soft and marshy ; when the water was out it was 
difficult to tell where the mud ended and the land 
began. Now, when the tide was at its highest, the 
little point, lapped by the waves and backed by its 
single tree, made a pretty picture. It was a lonely 
and deserted spot, far away from any house or in- 
habited place ; there was not even a road near it ; 
behind was a barren field of poor grass where geese 
picked up a living with anxiety and continual effort ; 
and it was haunted by the gloomiest associations, be- 
cause here the ghost of Jack the Painter walked. 

It was not a fact open to doubt, like some stories 
of haunted places ; Jack had been seen by a crowd 
of witnesses, respectable mariners, whose testimony 
was free from any tinge of doubt. It walked after 
nightfall—it walked backward and forward, up and 
down the narrow tongue of land ; it walked with its 
hands clasped behind its neck, and its head bent for- 
ward as if in pain. Anybody might be in pain after 
hanging for years in chains. Imitate that action, and 
conjure up, if you can, the horror of such an attitude 
when assumed by a ghost. 

The story of Painter Jack was an episode in the 
last century. He belonged to the fraternity of rope- 
makers, a special guild in this port, the members of 
which enjoyed the privilege, whenever the sovereign 
paid the place a visit, of marching in procession, 
clad in white jackets, nankeen trousers, and blue 
sashes, in front of the royal carriage. The posses- 
sion of his share in this privilege ought to have made 
Jack, as it doubtless made the rest of his brethren, 
virtuous and happy. It did not. Jack became 
moody, and nursed thoughts of greatness. Unfor- 
tunately, his ambitions led him in the same direction 
as those of the illustrious Erostratus. He achieved 
greatness by setting fire to the rope-walk. They 
found out who had done it, after the fire was over 
and a vast amount of damage had been perpetrated, 
and they tried the unlucky Jack for the offense. He 
‘confessed, made an edifying end, and was hanged in 
chains on that very point which now bears his name. 
It was in 1776, and twenty years ago there were 
still people who remembered the horrid gibbet and 
the black body, tarred, shapeless, hanging in chains, 
and swinging stridently to and fro in the breeze. 
Other gentlemen who were gibbeted in the course 
of the same century had friends to come secretly and 
take them down. Mr. Bryan, for instance, was one. 
He for a brief space kept company with Painter 
Jack, hanging beside him, clad handsomely in black 
velvet, new shoes, and a laced shirt. He was secret- 
ly removed by his relations. Williams the marine 
was another ; he was popular in the force, and his 
comrades took him down. So that poor Jack was 
left quite alone in that dreary place, and, partly out 
of habit, partly because it had no more pleasant 
places of resort, the ghost continued to roam about 
the spot where the body had hung so long. 

“Down sail, out sculls,” said the captain. 
“Hard a port, Celia. We'll drop down easy and 
comfortable with the tide. How fast it runs out!” 
It was too late to think of tacking home with the 
wind dead against us, and the tide was strong in our 
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favor. I took the sculls and began mechanically to 
row, looking at Celia. She was more silent now. 
Perhaps she was thinking of her persistent lover, 
for the lines of her mouth were set hard. I do 
not know what the captain was thinking of—per- 
haps of Leonard. However that may be, we were 
a boat’s crew without a coxswain for a few minutes. 

“‘Laddy !” cried the captain, starting up, “‘ where 
have we got to?” 

I held up and looked round. The tide was run- 
ning out faster than I had ever known it. Wewere 
in the middle of one of the great banks of mud, and 
there was, I felt at once, but a single inch between 
the keel and the mud. I grasped the sculls again, 
and pulled as hard as I knew, but it was of no use. 
The next moment we touched; then a desperate 
struggle to pull her through the mud; then we stuck 
fast, and, like the water flowing out of a cup, the 
tide ran away from the mud-bank, leaving us high 
and dry, fast prisoners for six hours. 

We looked at each other in dismay. 

Then the captain laughed. 

‘* Not the first boat’s crew that has had to pass 
the night on the mud,” he said, cheerfully. ‘“ Lucky 
we’ve got the wraps.—Celia, my dear, do you think 
you shall mind it very much? We will put you to 
sleep in the stern while Laddy and I keep watch 
and watch. No supper, though. Poor little maid! 
Poor Celia !” 

She only laughed. She liked the adventure. 

There was no help for it, not the slightest. Like 
it or not, we had to pass the night where we were, 
unless we could wade, waist-deep, for a mile through 
black mud to Jack the Painter’s Point. 

The tide, which had left us on the bank, had re- 
treated from the whole upper part of the harbor. 
But the surface of the mud was still wet, and the 
splendor of the setting sun made it look like a vast 
expanse of molten gold. One might have been on 
the broad ocean, with nothing to break the bound- 
less view but a single, solitary islet with a tree on it, 
for so seemed the Point of Painter Jack. The sky 
was cloudless, save in the west, where the light mists 
of evening were gathered together, like the courtiers 
at the coucher du rot, to take farewell of the sun, clad 
in their gorgeous dresses of pearl-gray, yellow, crim- 
son, and emerald. Athwart the face of the setting 
sun, a purple cleft in light and cloud, stood up the 
solitary poplar on the Point. Bathed and surround- 
ed by the western glory, it seemed to have lost all 
restraints of distance, and to form, in the far-off 
splendor, part and parcel of the sapphire-tinted west. 

As we looked, the sun sank with a plunge; the 
evening-gun from the Duke of York’s bastion over 
the mouth of the harbor saluted the departure of day. 
The courtier clouds did not immediately disperse, 
but slowly began putting off their bright apparel. 

In a quarter of an hour the outside clouds were 
gray ; in half an hour all were gray; and presently 
we began to see the stars clear and bright in the 
cloudless sky. 

“The day is gone,” murmured Celia, “‘morn is 
breaking somewhere beyond the Atlantic. We 
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ought not to let the thoughts of our own selfish 
cares spoil the evening, but, when the sun sank, my 
heart sank too.” 

“Faith and hope, my pretty,” said the captain. 
“Come, it is nearly nine o'clock. Let us have 
evening prayers and turn in.” 

This was our godly custom before supper. The 
captain read a chapter—he was not particular what 
—regarding all chapters as so many articles or rules 
of the ship, containing well-defined duties, on the 
proper performance of which rested the hope of 
future promotion. On this occasion we had no chap- 
ter, naturally. But we all stood up while the captain 
took off his hat and recited one or two prayers. 
Then Celia and I sang the Evening Hymn. Our 
voices sounded strange in the immensity of the heav- 
ens above us—strange and small. 

And then we sat down, and the captain began to 
wrap Celia round in the water-proofs. She refused 
to have more than one, and we finally persuaded 
him to take one for himself—they were good-sized, 
serviceable things, fortunately—and to leave us the 
other. We all three sat down in the stern of the 
boat, the captain on the boards with his elbow on 
the seat, and Celia and I side by side, the rug- 
wrapped round us, close together. 

Ashore, the bells of the old church were playing 
their hymn-tune, followed by the curfew. 

“‘ The bells sound sweetly across the water,” mur- 
mured Celia. ‘‘ Listen, Laddy, what do they say ?” 

“I know what the big bell says,” I reply. “It 
has written upon it what it says: 


* We good people all 

To prayers do call. 

We honor to king, 

And brides joy do bring. 
Good tidings we tell, 

And ring the dead’s knell.’ ” 


“* Good tidings we tell,’ she whispers. ‘ What 
good tidings for us, Laddy?” 

“T will tell you presently,” I say, “when I have 
made them out.” 

The bells cease, and silence falls upon us. It 
has grown darker, but there is no real darkness dur- 
ing this summer night, only a twilight, which makes 
the shadows black. As we look down the harbor 
where the ships lie, it is a scene of enchantment. 
For the men-o’-war’s lights, not regular, but scat- 
tered here and there over the dark waters, light up 
the harbor, and produce an effect stranger than any 
theatrical scene. 

Said the captain, thinking still of the ships : 

“A ship’s life is like a man’s life. She is put in 
commission after years of work to fit her up—that’s 
our education. She sails away on the business of 
the country ; she has storms and calms, so have the 
land-lubbers ashore ; she has good captains and bad 
captains ; she has times of good behavior and times 
of bad; sometimes she’s wrecked—well, there’s 
many a good fellow thrown away so—sometimes she 
goes down in action, nothing finer than that; and 
sometimes she spends the rest of her life up in har- 
bor. Well for her if she isn’t made a convict-hulk. 
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—Celia, my dear, you are comfortable, and not too 
cold ?” 

‘* Not a bit cold, captain, thank you, only rather 
hungry.” 

There was no help for that, and the captain, an- 
nouncing his intention to turn in, enjoined me to 
wake him at twelve, so that we two could keep 
watch and watch about, covered his head with the 
rug, and in five minutes was fast asleep. 

Then Celia and I had the night all to ourselves. 

We were sitting close together, with the water- 
proof round our shoulders. Presently, getting a 
little cramped, Celia slipped down from the seat, 
and curled herself up close to the sleeping captain, 
resting her head upon my knees, while I laid my arm 
round her neck. 

Was it treachery when I had striven to beat down 
and conquer a passion which was not by any means 
fraternal for me to feel as if there had never been a 
perfect night since the world for me began till this 
one? I wished it would last forever. When before 
had I had my queen all to myself in the long, sweet 
silences of a summer night? And none to hear 
what we said. 

There was no word of love, because that was all 
one side, but there was talk. We did not sleep that 
night. The air was soft and warm, though some- 
times came a cold touch of wind which made us pull 
the wraps tighter, and nestle close to each other. 
But we talked in low whispers, partly because the 
night is a sacred time, and partly because we were 
careful not to wake the captain. 

‘‘Tell me now,” she whispered—* tell me the 
good tidings of the bells.” 

I thought of Leonard’s last secret which he told 
me when he left me on the platform of the station. 
‘¢Tell Cis?” he said. ‘* That would spoil all.” Yet 
I did tell Cis. I told her that night. 

‘The bells said, Cis, that there only wanted 2 
fortnight to Leonard’s return. He will come back 
brave and strong.” 

“‘ And he will make all right,” she cried, eagerly, 
clasping my hand in hers. ‘‘Go on, Laddy dear.” 

“ He will make all right. The German shall be 
sent about his business, and—and—” 

“ And we all shall go on just as we used to, 
Laddy.” 

“ N—not quite, Cis. When Leonard went away 
he told me a great secret. I was not to tell any- 
body. And I should not tell you now, only that I 
think it will do good to both of us that you should 
know it. Tell me, my sister, you have not forgotten 
Leonard ?” 

‘‘Forgotten Leonard? Laddy, how could 1?” 

“You think of him still. You remember how 
brave and true he was ; how he loved—us both—” 

‘“*T remember all, Laddy.” 


“When he Ieft me, Cis, he told me—hush ! let ; 
me whisper—low—low—in your ear—that his great- — 


est hope was to come back in five years’ time a gen- 
tleman—to find you free—and to ask you—to ask 
you, Cis—to marry him.” 
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She did not answer, but, as she lay in the boat, g 
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her hands holding mine, her face bent down, I felt 
a tear fall on my finger ; I do not think it was a tear 
of sorrow. 

“You are not offended, Cis dear,” I whispered ; 
“‘T have not done wrong in telling you?” 

** Let it be a secret between you and me, Lad- 
dy,” she said, presently. ‘“ Do not let us ever speak 
of it again.” 

“Cis, you told me once that you would hide noth- 
ing from me. Tell me—if Leonard asked you—” 

She threw her arms round my neck, and hid her 
face upon my shoulder. 


“‘ Laddy,” she whispered, ‘‘ there is no day, in all. 


these five years, that I have not prayed, night and 
morning, for Leonard.” 

Then we were silent. 

The hours sped too swiftly, marked by the bells 
of the ships in commission. About two in the morn- 
ing the tide began to turn, and the day began to 
break. First, the dull-black surface of the flats be- 
came wet, and glittered inthe light. Then the water 
slowly crept up and covered all; it took time to 
reach us, because we were ona bank. And all the 
time we watched the gray in the east grew tinged 
with all colors ; and the wild-fowl rose out of their 
sleeping-places by the shore, and flew screaming 
heavenward in long lines or arrow-headed angles. 
And presently the sun arose, splendid. 

“‘ Laddy,” whispered Celia, for the captain still 
slept, “this is more glorious than the evening.” 

At six bells, which is three in the morning, we 
floated. I noiselessly stepped over the sleeping 
form of the captain, and took the sculls, dipping 
them in the water as softly as I could. He did not 
awake until half an hour later, when our bows struck 
the beach, and at the noise the captain started up. 
It was nearly four o’clock ; no boats were on the har- 
bor ; the stillness contrasted strangely with the light 
of the summer morning. 

**Laddy,” grumbled the captain, “ you’ve kept 
double watch. You call that sailor-like ?—Celia, my 
dear, you have not caught cold?” 

When we reached home the captain insisted on 
our going to bed. 

“We have passed a night I shall never forget, 
Laddy,”’ said Celia at her door. 

“* A sacred night, Cis.” 

She stooped down, my tall and gracious lady, 
-and kissed my forehead. 

“What should I do without you, Laddy? To 
have some one in the world to whom you can tell 
everything and not be ashamed, not be afraid. To- 
night has brought us very close together.” 

I think it had. After it we were more as we 
had been when children. My Celia, the maiden of 
sweet reserve, came back to me a child again, and 
told me all. 

No need now to speak again of Leonard. It 
remained only to look forward and hope and long for 
the weary days to pass away. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MRS. PONTIFEX ASKS WHAT IT MEANS. 


THAT was a night consecrated to every kind of 
sweet memories. It was quite in the nature of 
things that it should be followed by one of a more 
worldly kind. In fact, the next day, to put the mat- 
ter in plain English, we had a great row, a family 
row. 

It began with Aunt Jane. She came to tea, ac- 
companied by her husband ; and she came with the 
evident intention of speaking her mind. This made 
us uneasy from the beginning, and, although Mrs. 
Tyrrell attempted to pour oil on the troubled waters 
by producing her very best tea-service, an honor 
which Mrs. Pontifex was certain to appreciate, she 
failed. Even tea-services in pink and gold, with 
the rich silver teapot, accompanied by a lavish ex- 
penditure in seedcake, and Sally Lunns, and muffins, 
failed to bring a smile to that severe visage. Mrs, 
Pontifex was dressed for the occasion in a pyramidal 
cap trimmed with lace, beneath which her horizontal 
curls showed like the modest violet peeping between 
April leaves of grass. She wore her most rustling 
of black-silk robes, and the most glittering of her 
stud-clasps in the black-velvet ribbon which girt her 
brow. She sat bolt upright in her chair; and such 
was her remarkable strength of character, testimony 
to which has already been given by her husband, that 
she struck the key-note to the banquet, and made it 
joyless. 

Who could be festive when Mrs. Pontifex icily 
refused sugar with her tea, and proceeded to deny 
that luxury to her husband? 

“No, John Pontifex,” she said. “It is high 
time to set less store upon creature comforts.—No 
sugar, Celia, in my husband’s tea.” 

Mr. Pontifex meekly acquiesced, He was al- 
ready in the most profound depths of depression 
when he arrived, and a cup of tea without sugar was 
only another addition to his burden of melancholy. 
I conjectured that he had passed the afternoon in the 
receipt of spiritual nagging. In this art his wife was 
a proficient ; and, although nagging of all kinds must 
be intolerable, I think the religious kind must be the 
most intolerable. The unfortunate man made no 
effort to recover his cheerfulness, and sat silent, as 
upright as his wife, the cup of unsweetened tea in 
his hand, staring straight before him. Once, his wife 
looking the other way, he caught my eye, and shook 
his head solemnly. 

Under these circumstances, we all ran before the 
gale close reefed. 

It was a bad sign that Mrs. Pontifex did not talk. 
If she had been critically snappish, if she had told 
her niece that her cap was unbecoming, or Celia that 
her frock was unmaidenly, or me that an account 
would be required of me for my idle time—a very 
common way she had of making things pleasant— 
one would not have minded. But she did not speak 
at all, and that terrified us. Now and then she 
opened her lips, which moved silently, and then 
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closed with a snap, as if she had just framed and 
fired off a thunderbolt of speech. Her husband re- 
marked one of these movements, and, immediately 
replacing his cup upon the table, softly rose and 
effaced himself behind the window-curtains, where 
he sat with only a pair of trembling knees visible. 
Mr. Tyrrell pretended to be at his ease, but was not. 
His wife was not, and did not pretend to be. As 
soon as we reasonably could we rang the bell for the 
tea-things to be removed, and began some music. 
This was part of the regular programme, though no 
one suspected Mrs. Pontifex or her husband of any 
love for harmony. And while we were playing came 
Herr Raumer, at sight of whom Mrs. Pontifex drew 
herself up more stiffly than before, and coughed 
ominously. 

He looked very fresh and young, this elderly for- 
eigner. He was dressed neatly in a buttoned frock 
(no one in our circle wore evening-dress for a gather- 
ing under the rank of dinner-party or dance), and 
had a rose in a button-hole. A little bit of scarlet 
ribbon in his breast showed that he was the possess- 
or of some foreign order. In his greeting of Celia 
he showed a Romeo-like elasticity and youthfulness, 
and he planted himself on the hearth-rug with an 
assured air, as if the place and all that was in it be- 
longed to him. 

In front of him, upon a small couch, sat Mrs. 
Pontifex, her lips moving rapidly, and her brow 
darker than ever. Either Herr Raumer was going 
to interrupt the battle, or he was himself the cause 
of it. Celia rose from the piano, and sat beside her 
great-aunt. Mr, Tyrrell was in an easy-chair on one 
side the fireplace, and his wife on the other, fanning 
herself, though it was by no means a warm night. 
As I said before, Mr. Pontifex was in hiding. I sat 
on the music-stool, and looked on. Had there been 
any way of escape, I should have taken advantage of 
that way. But there was none. 

The awful silence was broken by Aunt Jane. 

*““* Be ye not yoked unequally with unbelievers,’ ” 
she said. Then her lips closed with a snap. 

No one answered for a while. The curtain alone, 
behind which was her husband, showed signs of agi- 
tation. 

“John Pontifex!” said his wife. ‘Assist me.” 

He obeyed immediately, and took up a position 
behind her, standing opposite to the German. He 
looked very, very meek. 

“John Pontifex and I were talking this after- 
noon, Clara Tyrrell and George Tyrrell, and we nat- 
urally discussed the strange—the very strange— 
rumors that are afloat with regard to Celia. Her 
name, George Tyrrell, has been coupled with that 
of this—this foreign gentleman here.” 

‘Mr. Pontifex shook his head as if more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

“Tt is—alas!—the fact that such rumors are 
prevalent.” 

‘‘ You hear, George Tyrrell?” she went on. 

“‘T hear,” he replied. ‘The rumors are not 
without foundation.” 

Poor Celia ! 
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“T announced to John Pontifex, this afternoon, 
my intention of speaking my mind on this matter, 
and speaking it in the actual presence of Herr Rau- 
mer himself, if necessary.” 

“T am infinitely obliged to you, madam,” said 
that gentleman, with a bow. “I wish that I was 
already in a position to ask for your congratula- 
tions.” 

“‘ Flap-doodle and fudge !” said Aunt Jane. I do 
not defend this expression, but it was her own, re- 
served for use on those occasions which required the 
greatest strength of the English language. 

All trembled except the German. Celia, by-the- 
way, except that she looked pale, took no apparent 
interest in the conversation. 

“Congratulations are useless ornaments of con- 
versation,” he said. ‘‘ That, I presume, is what you 
mean, Mrs. Pontifex ?” 

She snorted. 

“‘ Pray, sir—will you tell us, first, to what reli-: 
gious persuasion you belong?” 

The unexpected question staggered him for a mo- 
ment. I thought he was lost. But he recovered. 

‘* My excellent parents,” he said, ‘‘ who are now 
no longer living, brought me up in the strictest 
school—Mrs. Pontifex is, I believe, a member of the 
Anglican Church—of German Calvinism.” 

‘** And what church do you attend in this town?” 

‘‘ Unfortunately, there is no church of my views 
in this town. The English churches, however, ap- 
proach my distinctive doctrines near enough for me.” 
He said this meekly, as if conscious of a superiority 
which he would not press. 

‘*'No blessing shall come from me on any mar- 
riage where both members are not communicants 
of the English Establishment.” 

She said that with an air of determination, as if 
the matter was settled. 

Herr Raumer laughed softly. 

“Tf that is your only objection, my dear madam, 
it is easily removed. JZademotselle vaut bien une 
messe.” 

“JT do not understand French.” 

‘*T mean that love, coupled with a short conver- 
sation with your learned husband over a few doctri- 
nal difficulties, would permit me to present myself to 
you in the novel character of a communicant.” ~ 

He overacted the speech, and no one could fail 
to see the sneer behind it. 

‘John Pontifex !” 

‘“* My dear, I am—in point of fact—behind you.” 

“You hear what this gentleman says. You can 
hold a discussion with him in my presence. If, in my 
opinion, he proves himself worthy of our communion, 
I shall withdraw that part of my objection.” 

“Tt is true,” said John Pontifex, ‘‘that I am not 
at the present moment—alas !—deeply versed in the 
points which—ahem—separate us from German Cal- 
vinism. But no doubt Herr Raumer will enlighten 
me.5, 

‘‘Or,” said the suitor, rolling his head, “let me 
refer myself to a fairer theologian. Celia herself 
shall convert me.” 
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Celia made no sign. 

“This is mockery,” Mrs. Pontifex ejaculated. 
‘But it is what I expected, and indeed said to 
John Pontifex as we drove here. That a foreigner 
should value Christian privileges is hardly to be 
looked for.” 

‘That is, I believe,” said Herr Raéumer, with the 
faintest possible suspicion of contempt in his smooth 
tones, ‘‘ the prevalent belief among English people. 
And yet no Englishman has yet publicly doubted 
that even a foreigner has a soul to be saved.” 

‘*Or lost,” said Mrs. Pontifex, sternly. 

Her husband, who was still standing meekly be- 
side her, his long arms dangling at either side, look- 
ing exactly like a tall schoolboy afraid of his school- 
master, groaned audibly. 

‘Or lost,” echoed Herr Raumer. 

“‘ And, pray, sir, if I may ask, what are your 
means of existence? No doubt Mr. Tyrrell knows 
all about your family and the way in which you get 
your living, but we have not yet been informed, and 
we also have an interest in Celia Tyrrell.” 

“T have private property,” he replied, looking at 
Mr. Tyrrell, “on the nature of which I have satis- 
fied the young lady’s father.” 

“* Perfectly, perfectly,” said Mr. Tyrrell. 

‘How do we know but what you have a wife 
somewhere else—in Germany, or wherever you come 
from?” 

“ Madame’s intentions are no doubt praiseworthy, 
though her questions are not, perhaps, quite conven- 
tional. However, there is no question I would not 
answer to secure the friendship of Celia’s great-aunt. 
I have no wife in Germany. Consider, Mrs. Ponti- 
fex, I have resided in this town for some twelve years. 
Would my wife, if. I had one, be contented to lan- 
guish in solitude and neglect? Would you, Mrs. 
Pontifex, allow your husband to live as a bachelor— 
perhaps a wild and gay bachelor—at a distance from 
yourself?” 

The Rev. Mr. Pontifex smiled and sighed. Did 
he allow his imagination even for a moment to dwell 
on the possibility of a wild and rollicking life away 
from his wife ? 

‘* My wild-oats,” he said, very slowly, with em- 
phasis on each word, and shaking his head—‘ my— 
wild—oats—are long since—ahem !—if I may be al- 
lowed the figure of speech—sown.” . 

‘John Pontifex,” said his wife, “‘ we are not in- 
terested in your early sins.” 

“‘T was about to remark, my dear, that they have 
produced—alas !—their usual crop of repentance— 
that is all. The wages of youthful levity—” 

‘We will allow, Herr Raumer,” Mrs. Pontifex 
interrupted her husband, “that you are what you 
represent yourself to be. You have means, you are 
a bachelor, and you are a Christian. Well, my ques- 
tions are not, as you say, conventional, but Celia is 
my grand-niece, and will have my money when my 
husband and I are called away. It is no small thing 
you are seeking.” 

“T am aware of it,” he replied. “I am glad 
for your sake that your money is not a small thing.” 


This he should not have said, because it was im- 
politic. : 

‘J have one question more to ask you,” said 
Mrs. Pontifex, drawing herself more upright than 
ever. ‘‘ You are, I understand, some sixty years of 
age.” 

“‘T am sixty-two,” he replied, blandly. “It is my 
great misfortune to have been born forty-four years 
before Miss Celia Tyrrell.” 

‘‘ Then, in the name of goodness,” she cried, 
“‘what on earth do you want with a young wife? 
You are only three years younger than I. You 
might just as well ask me to marry you.” 

“My dear!” cried John Pontifex, in natural 
alarm. 

“T cannot, madam,” Herr Raumer replied, 
‘‘however much one might desire such a consum- 
mation—I cannot ask you in the very presence of 
your husband.” 

Everybody laughed, including Celia, and Aunt 
Jane drew herself up proudly. 

‘* You disgraceful man!” she said. ‘ How dare 
you say such things tome? If John Pontifex were 
not in Holy Orders, I should expect him to—to—” 

“I fear I should do so, my dear,” John Pontifex 
interposed. ‘I am sure, in fact, that, without the 
—ahem !—the deterrent influence of my cloth, I 
should do so.” 

“T am unfortunate this evening,” the German 
went on, still bland and smiling. “I am advanced 
in years. All the more reason why a young lady— 
of Christian principles—should assist me in passing 
those years pleasantly.” 

‘* Pleasantly ?” she echoed. ‘Is all you think 
of—to pass the last years of your life pleasantly ? 
Would I allow my husband to pass his time in mere 
pleasantness ?” 

‘You would not, my dear,” said John Pontifex, 
firmly. 

‘* Mere pleasantness: a fool’s paradise. George 
and Clara Tyrrell, I am your aunt, and entitled, I 
believe, to be heard.” 

‘* Surely,” said Mr. Tyrrell. 
you think.” 

Celia laid her hand on her aunt’s arm. 

“Dear Aunt Jane,” she said, “‘ Herr Raumer has 
done me the very great honor of asking me to be his 
wife. He has also very kindly consented not to press 
for an answer. I feel—I am sure he feels himself— 
the many difficulties in the way. And if those dif- 
ficulties prove insuperable, I trust to his generosity— 
his generosity as a gentleman—not to press me any 
longer.” 

‘* To be sure,” said Aunt Jane, “people can al- 
ways be put off. Wecan tell them that Herr Rau- 
mer felt for you the affection of a grandfather.” 

The German winced for a moment. 

‘‘Thank you, dear Mrs. Pontifex,” he said. 
“ You would smooth all the difficulties for us, I am 
sure.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘Let us have no more explanations. I have to 
thank Celia—Miss Tyrrell—for putting the position 
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of things clearly. If she cannot see her way to 
accepting my addresses—there is an end—and 
things ’—looking at Mr. Tyrrell—‘‘ must take their 
own course. If she can, she will have in me a de- 
voted husband, who will be proud to belong to the 
families of Tyrrell and Pontifex.” 

Aunt Jane was not, however, to be mollified. 
She kissed Celia on the forehead. 

‘You are a sensible girl, my dear, and you will 
know how to refuse a man old enough to be your 
grandfather”—then she gathered her skirts together. 
“George and Clara Tyrrell, when you have got over 
this folly, we shall be glad to see you at our house 
again. If it comes to anything further, I shall alter 
my will.—John Pontifex, I am ready.” 

She swept out of the room, followed by her hus- 
band. . 

Then Mrs. Tyrrell sat up and began to express 
her indignation. 

‘“When young people desire to marry,” she said 
to her future son-in-law, who was not much more than 
twenty years older than herself, “‘they speak to each 
other, and then to their parents. That is regular, I 
believe ?” 

“* Quite regular,” said the Herr. 

“When they have asked each other, and then 
spoken to the parents,” she went on, exhausting the 
subject, ‘‘ what else remains to be said ?” 

“ Clearly nothing.” 

“There certainly is a difference in age,” said the 
good lady, “ but if Celia does not mind that—” 

“Quite so,” he interrupted. 

“ Religion, too, the same,” she went on. 

“ Actually a coincidence in religion.” 

“Then what Aunt Jane meant by going off in 
that way, I cannot conceive. The very best tea- 
things, too!” 

‘“ My dear mamma,” said Celia, ‘‘ the conversa- 
tion is useless. I am not engaged to Herr Raumer.” 

Nothing more was said, and the lover presently 
withdrew. 

Mr. Tyrrell led me down-stairs to his own office. 

There he took the step common among English- 
men who are anxious and nervous, especially when 
they want to deaden repentance. He drank a tum- 
bler and a half of brandy-and-water strong. 

‘“‘T wish he was dead, Laddy,” he murmured—‘‘ I 
wish he was dead.” 

**Can you do nothing ?” 

“‘T can put him off—I can gain time; and per- 
haps something will happen. If not, she must 
marry him. She must, else—” 

He finished his glass of brandy-and-water. 

“She must not. Face anything rather than bring 
such a fate upon your daughter.” 

“Face anything ?” he repeated. 
know about it?” 

“At least, I know that there is nothing in com- 
mon with him and your daughter.” 

“What have I in common with my wife? Stuff 
and nonsense! What has any man in common 
with his wife? The husband and the wife lead dif- 
ferent lives. When they are together in what they 
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call society they pretend. Rubbish about things in 


common,” 

“Then look at the difference of age.” 

“So much the better, Ladislas,” said Mr. Tyr- 
rell, fiercély. I hardly knew him to-night in this un- 
usual mood. ‘‘So much the better. He will die 
soon, perhaps—the sooner the better!” 

“ Will he treat her kindly ?” 

‘* They will live in this town. I shall watch them. 
If he ill-treats my little girl, my pretty Celia, F will 
—I will— But that is nonsense. He will make 
her his plaything.” 

‘Is that what Celia looks for in marriage?” 

‘‘ Will you have some brandy-and-water? No. 
I take it now, just for the present while this business 
worries me, to steady the nerves.” 

He mixed himself another tumbler. 

“Why, Ladislas,” he resumed this talk, ‘how 
foolishly you talk! One would think you were a 
girl, What Celia looks for in marriage! What is 
the use of looking for anything either from marriage 
or anything else in this world? Disappointment we 
shall get—never doubt it ; and punishment for mis- 
takes—never doubt that. Probably, also, bad men, 
unscrupulous men, will get a hold of you, and make 
you do things you would rather afterward not have 
done. 

“If I had the key of that safe,” he murmured, 
sinking into a chair—‘if I only had the key of 
that safe”’ (it was the small, fire-proof safe with Herr 
Radumer’s name upon it), “Celia should be free.” 

I came away, sick and sorry. I had heard enough, 
and more than enough. I knew it all along. My 
poor Celia! 

“Tf I had the key of that safe!” 

Then it occurred to me that the German must 
have it somewhere. I went to bed, and dreamed 
that I was prowling round and round his room, look- 
ing for a key which I could not find. 


ae 


CHAPTER ies 
THE CONSPIRATOR. 


THE Polish question was not forgotten. In truth, 
it was not easy altogether to forget it. The burn- 
ing fervor of Wassielewski, his glorious indifference 
to the probabilities of death, his scorn of failure, pro- 
vided the sacred fire was kept burning, all this could 
not but impress the imagination, When I thought 
of them my heart burned within me, and it seemed 
for the time a light thing to join my countrymen, and 
march with them to certain death, if only to show the 
world that Poland was living yet. Celia thought 
this kind of patriotism, this carrying on of a vendetia 
from father to son, was unworthy. But I never 
could get her to see the beauty of war, even in the 
palmy days of Crimean victory. 

I laid my case before her, as much as I knew of 


it—then little but the loss of my inheritance, the 


death of my father, my long line of brave progeni- 
tors, the obligations of a name. 
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She could not be persuaded. 

**You are not a soldier, Laddy,” she said. 
‘* You are a musician and an artist. It is not for 
you to go fighting. And think of all the misery 
that you and I have seen. Why does not every man 
resolve that he for one will not fight unless he has to 
defend himself? Be one of the peace-makers. After 
all, you foolish boy, it is not you that the Russians 
have injured, and you have grown up an Englishman, 
Why; you cannot even speak your own language.” 

“¢ Wassielewski will be my interpreter.” 

“Poor old Wassielewski! he will run against the 
first Russian bayonet he meets, and be killed at the 
very beginning.” 

That was, indeed, just what the old man would 
do. He came to see me one day with eyes full of 
fervor and a voice trembling with excitement. 

‘Come out, Ladislas; I have much to say to 
you.” 

He took me into St. Faith’s Square, a large ir- 
regular place, with the red-brick church at one end. 
He dragged out of his pocket a pile of papers and 
letters tied round with ribbon. It struck me dis- 
agreeably that Herr Raumer was walking on the 
other side of the square. 

“They are all with us,” he whispered. ‘‘ See; 
here are the men from Exeter, here are the London 
men, here are the Paris men; we have emissaries in 
Vienna and in Rome; for the present the country is 
kept quiet, no suspicions are awakened yet; no 
movement of Russian troops has been made toward 
Poland ; we shall strike a desperate blow this time.” 

I mechanically took the papers which he gave 
me to read. There were lists of names, copies of 
compromising letters, mysterious notes dated Paris, 
Vienna, Rome. This old enthusiast was a sort of 
head-centre, or at least a confidential and trusted 
agent of a wide-spread conspiracy. My heart sank 
when I saw my own name at the head of a long list. 

“The plan of the campaign is being considered. 
I have sent in my ideas. They are, after making a 
feint in Warsaw, to—” 

We will not follow the conspirator’s plans 
through all its details. I thought, five years later, 
when the rising of 1863 took place, of Wassielew- 
ski’s projected campaign, and for my country’s sake 
regretted that they had not been adopted. 

“In a very short time—it may be to-morrow—it 
may be in six months—we shall receive our orders 
to move.” 

“ And am I to see no one first—to obey orders 
blindly ?” : 

‘** Not blindly, Ladislas Pulaski. 
you.” 

I suppose there was something of uncertainty in 


I shall be with 


| my face, for he quickly added : 


“You shall see some of our people before you 
go. Ladislas, your heart is not yet wholly with us. 
I have seen that all along. It is my fault. I ought 
to have educated you from the beginning into hatred 
of the Muscovite. There ought to have been no 
single day in which you should not have recited the 
catechism of Poland’s wrongs. My fault—mine.” 


‘* Forgive me, Wassielewski.” 

‘“‘But another day of retribution is coming, 
There will be another massacre of Polish patriots 
to rouse Poland out of her sleep, and fill the hearts 
of Polish women with renewed hatred. You and I 
shall be among the slain, and yet you do not rejoice.” 

He looked forward to his own death with exalta- 
tion, much as a Christian martyr brought before Nero 
may have looked to the cross or the stake with the 
fiery fervor of a confessor who glorifies the faith. 
And he lamented that I, fifty years younger than 
himself, with no personal memories of struggle and 
of wrong, could not rise to his level of self-sacrifice. 

“JT do not rejoice, Wassielewski. I have no 
wish, not the slightest, to be killed, even for Poland.” 

He groaned, 

“You must wish. You must go with me as I 
go, ready to be killed, because we shall not succeed 
this time, for the cause. You must feel as I feel. © 
The others think we shall not fail; they know noth- 
ing ; those of us who have better information know 
that Russia is too strong. I want to take you with 
me knowing all. I pray, night and morning, that 
you may come to me of your own accord, saying, 
‘Son of Roman Pulaski and the Lady Claudia, I be- 
long to Poland.’” 

I was deeply moved by the old man’s eagerness. 

‘What can I say, Wassielewski? When I am 
with you my spirit leaps up at your words. Help- 
less hunchback as I am, I am ready to go with you, 
and do what you command. Away from you, my 
patriotism is feeble, and I care little for Poland. 
Forgive me, but I tell you the simple truth.” 

‘‘ There is one thing I have never tald you. I 
meant to keep it till I landed you on the sacred soil 
of Poland. But I will tell you now. No; not now. 
I must go home and think before I can tell you that. 
Come to me to-morrow at this time, to my room, 
where you and I can talk alone. You will need to 
be alone with me when you hear all, Ladislas Pulas- 
ki—with that knowledge ringing in your brain, the 
scales will fall from your eyes, and you shall see!” 

What was he to tell me? Were there not hor- 
rors enough that I had heard already? Men beaten 
to death; men tortured by the knout; men sent by 
thousands into exile ; women insulted ; brides robbed 
of their bridegrooms, mothers of their sons—was there 
one single outrage in the long list of possible crimes 
that had been committed in that dark story of Polish 
revolt and Russian repression? Needs must, but war 
brings misery. The annals of the world are red with 
tears of blood; ‘‘ woe to the conquered” is the in- 
evitable law ; but such woe, such tears, such misery, 
as fell upon Poland by the will of the czar are surely 
unequaled since the days when a conquered people 
all fell by the sword, or were led away to a hope- 
less servitude. What more had Wassielewski to tell 
me? 

By some strange irony I always met Herr Rau- 
mer after Wassielewski had been with me. That 
same evening, as I came home from a walk with 
Celia, I was saluted by him. He looked down upon 
me with his white, shaggy eyebrows and his green 
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spectacles, as if half in pity, half in contempt. In 
his presence I felt a very small conspirator, indeed. 

“‘ IT saw you this morning,” he said, “ walking and 
talking with your old rebel, Wassielewski. Brave 
old man! Energetic old man! Useful to his friends. 
And, oh, how useful to his country !” 

Nothing could surpass the intense scorn in his 
voice. 

“ He is getting up another little rebellion, I gather 
from certain Cracow papers. At least, there are in- 
dications of another rising, and it is not likely that 
Wassielewski will be out of it. Such a chance does 
not come often.” 

“You mean such a chance for Poland?” 

““No—I mean for a conspirator. You do not 
understand—how can you ?—the charm of rebellion. 
Once a rebel—always a rebel. It is like acting. 
Those who have faced the foot-lights once are always 
wanting to go on again. Wassielewski is seventy 
years of age, and for sixty, or thereabouts, has been 
conspiring. It would have been a good thing for 
Poland had some one knocked him on the head when 
he first began. And a good thing for you.” 

‘“Why for me?” 

‘‘ Because Roman Pulaski would still be living, 
and still be a great proprietor in Poland ; because 
you would have been, as he was, a friend and protégé 
of the imperial court.” 

‘* How do you know so much about me?” 

He laughed. 

““T have read current history. I read, and I re- 
member. And I know the story of Roman Pulaski. 
It was Wassielewski who took your father from his 
quiet chateau, and launched him on the stormy 
waters of rebellion. Thank him, then, not Russia, 
for all your misfortunes. You ought to be very 
grateful to that old man.” 

This was a new view of the case, and, for the 
moment, a staggerer. 

“That is for the past, Ladislas Pulaski. .Now 
for the future.” 

“What of the future ?” 

“It is a Paradise of Fools. In the future Poland 
will be restored ; there will be no more wars; nation- 
alities will not be repressed in the future—” 

‘‘ At all events, it is better to believe in the future 
than in the present.” 

“You think so? That is because you are young, 
I believe in the present because I amold. I love 
the present, and work for it. When I am dead peo- 
ple may say of me what they like, and may do what 
they like. That is their own business. I eat well; 
I drink good wine; I read French novels ; I smoke 
excellent tobacco; what more can the Future give 
me? Your friend Wassielewski fought once for the 
Future. He gets tenpence a day for his reward ; 
he fiddles for sailors ; he conspires for Poland ; he 
will die in some obscure field leading peasants armed 
with scythes against Russian troops armed with 
rifles.” 

“T would rather be Wassielewski than—” 

“Than I? Ca va sans dire. You are young.” 
He laughed, and showed his white teeth. ‘ Mean- 
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time, remember what I told you. Where there are 
three conspirators there is one traitor. Have noth- 
ing to do with them; refuse to be murdered for Po- 
land ; go on with your music-lessons—anything you 
like—but do not join conspiracies.” 

He seemed to know everything, this man. For 
the first time a strange thought crossed my brain. 
Could he have received intelligence of the intended 
rising ? 

“ T mean well by you, Ladislas Pulaski, although 
you suspect me, and do not love me. That does not 
matter. I wish to see you kept out of the fatal busi- 
ness which killed your father. 

‘* Crack-brained idiots!” he ejaculated. ‘There 
is in the Kremlin a box. In the box is a most valu- 
able document, shown to strangers as a curiosity. It 
is the Constitution of Poland. -Reflect upon that 
fact. Again, there is outside Cracow a mound erect- 
ed in immortal memory of Kosciusko, It isa mound 
so high that it dominates the town. Therefore, the 
Austrians have turned it into a fort, by which, if 
necessary, to crush the town. That is another in- 
spiriting fact for a Pole to consider.” 

“Tt is like the Austrians.” 

“ Doubtless. Otherwise they would not have 
built their fort. You would have preferred seeing 
them sympathize with the fallen hero. England and 
France have made of Poland a beautiful theme for 


the most exalted sentiments and speeches. But they 


do not fight for Poland. Voltaire, who did not share 
in the general enthusiasm, even wrote a burlesque 
poem on the Poles. Then England put clauses in 
the Treaty of 1815 to insure the government of the 
country by her constitution. When Nicholas laughed 
at the clauses, and tore up the treaty, England and 
France did not fight. Who keeps treaties when he 
is strong enough to break them? Who goes to war 
for a broken treaty when he is not strong enough ? 
What does the new czar say to the Poles? ‘No 
dreams, gentlemen.’ It is a dream to believe that 
Poland is not abandoned. It is a dream that a few 
madmen can get up a successful rebellion. 77s 
Polonia !” 

He inhaled a tremendous volume of smoke, and 
sent it up in the air in a thick cloud. 

“Look! There goes the liberty of Poland. Say 
I well, Ladislas Pulaski?” 

‘“No,” I replied, bluntly. 

“Did you ever hear what a great Pole said when 
they wanted him to conspire? ‘ Mourir pour la pa- 
trie? Outi, je comprend cela; mais y vivre? Jamais,’ 
And he did neither.” 

I was filled with strange forebodings ; with that 
feeling of expectancy which sometimes comes over 
one at moments when there seems impending the 
stroke of Fate; I could not rest; wild dreams 
crossed my brain. Nor was Celia happier. We 
wandered backward and forward in the leafy and 
shady retreat, restless and unhappy. The great elms 
about us were bright with their early foliage of sweet 
young June ; the birds were flying about among the 
branches where they were never disturbed ; the thrush 
with his low and cheerful note, surely the most con- 
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tented among birds ; the blackbird with his carol, a 
bird of sanguine temperament ; the blue tit, the rob- 
in, the chaffinch—we knew every one of them by 
sight because we saw them every day. And the 
meadows at the foot of the walls were bright with 
golden cups. 

‘* How can I give it up, Cis?” I asked. 

She answered with her sweet, sad smile. 
had both been brooding in silence. 

“T am selfish,” she said. “I think of nothing 
but my own troubles. You must not give it up, 
Laddy. You belong here, to the captain, and to 
me. You must not go out among strangers.” 

I shook my head. 

‘¢ Wassielewski says I must. It would be hard 
to tear myself away, Cis—not to talk to you ever 
again, to see you no more.” 

“Why no more, Laddy?”’ 

“T am to give more than my presence to the 
revolt, Cis. I am to give what Wassielewski gives 
—my life.” 

Just then we saw him marching along the ram- 
parts toward us. His eyes were upon us, but he 
saw nothing. He came nearer and nearer, but he 
took no notice; he swung his arms violently to and 
fro ; his long white hair streamed behind him in the 
wind ; he carried his black-felt hat in one hand ; he 
halted when he came to the wall of the bastion, 
leaned for a moment upon the rampart, gazing fixed- 
ly out upon the bright waters of the harbor. What 
did he see there? Then he turned and faced us, 
but spoke as if he saw us not. 

“The time is at hand,” he murmured in the 
low tones of a prophet. ‘‘ The wolves and the 
ravens may gather in the woods and wait for the 
dead. The mothers shall array their sons—the 
wives shall buckle the sword for their husbands, the 
daughters for their lovers ; once in every generation 
the sacrifice of the bravest and noblest, till the time 
comes ; till then the best must die.” 

‘** Not Ladislas,” cried Celia, throwing herself in 
front of me. ‘Take any one else, take whom you 
please to be murdered. But you shall not take my 
brother Ladislas.” 

He made no answer; I suppose he did not hear. 
Presently he stepped lightly from the breastwork, 
and walked slowly away, still waving his arms in a 
sort of triumph. 


We 


“He is mad, Laddy,” Celia whispered. ‘“ You 
must not trust your fate to a madman.” 
“He is only mad sometimes, Cis. It is when 


he thinks too much about the past.” 

‘* Laddy, if you go away and leave me; if Leon- 
ard—but that is impossible. God will be good to us 
—yet. I could not bear my life without you.” 

“Tell me, Cis dear, has he pressed for an an- 
swer?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is not that,” she said. “ He is patient. But 
it is my father. Do not put my thoughts into words, 
Laddy. They are too dreadful. And my mother 


sees nothing.” 
——~——= 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
WASSIELEWSKI’S SECRET. 


THE Polish newspapers at one time, and until 
they were ordered to desist, used to print the words 
Past and Future in very big capitals, while they 
spoke of the present in the smallest possible type. 
That was Wassielewski’s method. The Past was 
radiant with Polish glory and Polish struggles set in 
a black background of Russian atrocities. Like one 
of the new-fashioned ‘‘ Arrangements in Brown,” the 
details were smudged. The Future, after a good 
deal more of fighting and bloodshed, was also to be 
a chronicle of great glory. As for the present, it did 
not exist. It was a dream. 

For himself he was almost the last of the Poles 
whom I remembered as a child in the old black bar- 
rack, The barrack itself was gone, and the Poles 
dispersed. Those who were left lived about the town 
singly. Wassielewski alone among them still nour- 
ished thoughts of revenge and patriotism. He was 
certainly the only man of all the exiled Poles capable 
of giving life to the cause in a hopeless effort, where 
the only object was to keep alive the spark of re- 
bellion. He also never lagged or lost heart, because 
he knew what he had to give, and he knew what he 
was going to get. I was accustomed to his fanati- 
cism. If he met me when I was a child, he was 
wont to say, parenthetically, ‘‘ Ladislas, Poland is 
not dead, but sleeping,” and then pass on without 
waiting for an answer. He was like a bird which 
has but one tune; his one idea was the resuscitation 
of his country. Sometimes he would stop me in the 
street, and take off his hat, standing like a prophet 
of Israel with his deep-set eyes, his long, white 
locks, and his passionate look, keeping me beside 
him while he whispered in earnest tones: ‘‘ Listen, 
Ladislas Pulaski, there is a stir in her limbs. She 
will spring to her feet again, and call upon her chil- 
dren to arise and fight. Then let all the Poles scat- 
tered over the broad face of the earth, the Poles of 
Galicia, the Poles of the Kingdom, join together. | 
We are the children of those who fought with 
Kosciusko, and we are the grandchildren of those 
who followed Sobieski. If we die, the tradition of 
hate will be preserved. Let us die, if Heaven so 
will it.” 

I was therefore trained in the traditional hatred 
of Russia, almost as much as if I had been brought 
up in Warsaw among those Polish ladies who go in 
mourning all their days, and refuse to dance or have 
any joy. But my own feeling was of the passive 
kind, which is not fertile in action. By tempera- 
ment as well as physigue I was inclined to the con- 
templative life ; if I regarded the ‘Muscovite with 
patriotic hatred, I was by no means prepared to 
leave my own ease, and put on the armor of a sol- 
dier. Besides, to all intents I was an Englishman, 
with English ideas, English prejudices; and the 
Poles were foreigners to me, although I was of Po- 
lish blood, and—I was a cripple. 

Wassielewski saw with pity that his most fiery 
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denunciations, his most highly-colored narratives of 
blood, failed to rouse me to the level of his own 
enthusiasm, and therefore the old conspirator had 
recourse to his last and most desperate measure. If 
that failed, I was hopeless. He told me the secret 
that had been religiously kept from me by the cap- 
tain, Mr. Broughton, and the few who knew it—the 
tragedy of my birth. 

I wish he had not told me; I ought to have been 
spared the bitter knowledge ; it was with kindness 
that it had been kept from me. For the story fired 
my blood, and maddened me for a while with the 
thirst of vengeance. 

It was about four o’clock one afternoon—a week 
before Leonard’s return—that I went to Wassielew- 
ski’s lodgings, at his own request. I went unwilling- 
ly, because it pained me to see him so eager, and to 
feel myself so lukewarm over the wrongs of my coun- 
try ; but I went. 

His one room was furnished with a narrow bed, 
a chair, a table, and a music-stand. A crucifix was 
hanging on the wall—Wassielewski was a Catholic 
—a sword hung below it; at the head of the bed 
was a portrait in water-colors, which I had never 
seen before, of a young lady, dressed in the fashion 
of the Thirties. She had a sweet, calm face, and her 
eyes, which fell upon me when I entered the room, 
seemed to follow me about. They were large eyes, 
full of thought and love. 

“That is your mother, Ladislas Pulaski,” said 
the old man, slowly. ‘‘ Your sainted mother, one of 
the martyrs of Poland. Claudia, wife of Roman 
Pulaski.” 

My mother! I, who never knew a mother, and 
hardly ever gave her memory one filial thought. A 
strange yearning came over meas I gazed at the face, 
and saw it blurred through the tears that crowded in 
my eye. 

**My mother! Wassielewski, why have you never 
shown this to me before?” 

‘* Because I waited for the moment to come when 
I could give you her portrait, tell you her story, and 
_ send you forth to kill Russians in revenge. Sit down, 

poor boy. I have much to say, and nothing that is 
not sad.” 

I sat down with strange forebodings. 
took the portrait of my mother from the wall. 

** You will give this to me, Wassielewski?” 

‘“‘ When I die, or when we go together to Po- 
land.” 

Ah! the tender sweetness of the face ; the kind 
face ; the noble face. Ah! the good and true eyes 
that saw her son after so many years; so bright, and 
yet so sad! For they had the sadness which seems 
to lie in the eyes of all whom death takes young, 
Death! How did my mother die? And while I 
looked I felt that the poor old man who loved her so 
much—else he could not have been so careful for 
me—was looking with me in her face, and dropping 
tears upon my head. 

“ Do not tell me, Wassielewski—not now—if it 
pains you so much.” 

“‘ That will pain you more,” he groaned, 


But I 


“cc Day 


and night for twenty years it has been ever before 
my eyes. I was only her humble friend and servant. 
You are her son. How shall I tell you the shame- 
ful story ? 

‘* Sit so, Ladislas Pulaski, with your eyes upon 
the face of your dead mother—perhaps she will 
smile upon you as she does upon me sometimes in 
moonlit nights when I lie awake and listen for the 
call from Poland. So—so, while I try to tell you 
how she died, and how your father died.” 

His voice was calm and steady, but his eyes were 
wild. I looked at him no more, but kept my eyes 
upon the picture, awed and expectant. 

He took his violin from the case, and played a 
few bars walking up and down the room, 

“That is a Polish waltz. We used to dance a 
great deal in Poland before 1830. Wewere Russian 
subjects, it is true, but we were happier than our 
brothers who were under Prussia. Some of us were 
young, too—not I. I am seventy-five now, and I 
am talking of events which took place only five-and- 
twenty years ago. But I was not too old to join in 
the dances of the: people. And I was happy in my 
stewardship of the Lady Claudia. She was an only 
child, like your father, Roman Pulaski, and I was 
the steward of her father, and had special charge 
of the young lady. There is a girl in this place; I 
often see you with her.” 

‘Celia Tyrrell?” 

“ Yes—perhaps, 
er and her sweet face. 
like her. 

“‘ Lady Claudia was not proud. We went about 
together, her father and she and I, to all the peas- 
ants’ festivals. I was but a peasant born, but she, 
it is true—oh, she was a great lady! When we had 
a wedding it lasted a week, and we danced all night ; 
we wore our national dress, we sang our national 
songs—this was one of them.” 

He played a quaint, delightful air, full of sweet- 
ness and character. 

“ Weate our digos and cholodieg ; we laughed and 
joked. And with the Muscovites we were friends, 
You would have been a happy child, Ladislas Pulas- 
ki, could you have been brought up among your own 
people, and learned their customs—such as they 
were. Now it is all changed. The national cos- 
tume is forbidden; we may not sing the Polish 
hymns. Listen to one. Ah! you cannot under- 
stand the words.” 

He played a hymn with soft and melancholy 
cadences, crooning rather than singing the words, 
which I could not, as he said, understand. 

“We dance no longer; even the young Polish 
girls, who loved dancing more than any girls in the 
world, dance no more; we go in mourning all our 
days—even the young Polish girls, whose dress was 
so gay and bright, wear black all their hives; we 
laugh no more, but sit with weeping eyes ; we go to 
church, not to pray for good harvests and joy, but for 
the hour of revenge.” 

He paused a moment. 

‘‘That is what you know already. 


She has the eyes of your moth- 
I think she must be good, 


Up to the 
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age of nineteen, my young lady was as happy as the 
day is long. She was as happy as God ever allowed 
any human being to be. For when she was eighteen 
she was married—to your father. 

**Roman Pulaski was worthy of her—he, alone 
among men. He was of good descent; he was as 
rich, he was as handsome, he was as strong and brave 
as she was true and good. They were married, and 
you were born—a strong and straight-backed boy— 
a true Pulaski, with curly brown hair, and plenty of 
it, when you were but a little baby. And who so 


happy as your mother? All day long she held you. 


in her arms; all day and all night; it made the 
tears come into my eyes only to see how pleased and 
happy she was with her child. 

“That lasted two years. Then came the insur- 
rection. Of course, your father joined it. How 
could he keep out of it? And the Lady Claudia 
wove silk banners, and brought her jewels to buy 
arms, and gave all she had to the brave rebels. 

“One day, after three months of fighting, I came 
back—alone.—Your father had disappeared; our 
men were all killed; and the Russians were march- 
ing upon the castle to destroy it. I remembered how, 
once, they set fire to a house full of Poles, and killed 
all who tried to escape. So I hurried your mother 


away ; we carried the child between us, and escaped | 


into the woods, where we wandered backward and 
forward through the bitter cold night, and watched 
at nightfall the red glow in the sky, which marked 
our burning castle. So you no longer had a house, 
you and the Lady Claudia. 

“In the morning, finding that the Cossacks were 
gone, I took her home to our village. It was a place 
full of women and children ; not a man left in it; 
only a few boys of ten and old men of seventy ; but 
because there were no men, I thought she would be 
safe. She was brave—always brave—and in her pale 
face there was no thought of repentance. They 
weighed the cost, and joined the losing side. Her 
husband gone—perhaps dead ; her house destroyed ; 
nothing left in the world but her year-old child, 
Yet she never lamented. Only, the second day, 
she sent me away. ‘Old friend,’ she said, ‘go—and, 
if you can, bring me news of Roman Pulaski. If 
he is dead, we will mourn for him as those who 
mourn for the dead in Christ.’ 

*‘T left her—in safety, as I thought—I crept 
cautiously through the woods, from village to village, 
and asked of the women and old men in each place 
for news. For a time I could learn nothing, but one 
day I found a newspaper, and read that Roman Pu- 
laski was not dead, but a prisoner. 

“Tt would have been better for him had he died 
in battle. You have heard—I have told you over 
and over again—how the Czar Nicholas hated the 
very name of Pole; how there was no cruelty prac- 
tised by his officers, no severity too great, toward the 
Poles, that it should displease him. But the case of 
one who stood so high as your father was too im- 
portant to be decided upon even by the Archduke 
Constantine’s favorite, General Kuruta. Roman Pu- 
laski had been a favorite in the St. Petersburg court ; 


he had attracted the notice of the empress, who hoped 
to attach him to the Russian cause; his rebellion in- 
censed the czar more than the defection of all the 
other Poles put together. Imagine, therefore, his 
satisfaction at having his enemy in his own power. 
At first he ordered that the prisoner should be shot. 
This order was immediately afterward commuted, as 
he called it, to hard labor in the mines of Siberia for 
life. Which was called the czar’s clemency. 

“Even the Russians were appalled at such a sen- 
tence, which condemned a gentleman to the lowest 
degradation of companionship with criminals. They . 
drew up a petition; it was represented that the 
Count Roman Pulaski was young and hot-headed ; 
they said he had been drawn into the rebellion by 
disaffected advisers and by misrepresentations. The 
czar refused tg receive the petition, Then the em- 
press herself, his own wife, threw herself on her 
knees at his feet and implored mercy. 

““You ask mercy for a Pole,’ he cried. ‘Then 
this is what you shall get for him.’ He took the 
paper containing the sentence, and added to it, zz 
his own handwriting » ‘ And the prisoner shall walk 
the whole way.’” 

“Walk !—walk the whole way from Warsaw to 
Siberia ?” 

“Walk. Think of it quietly, if you can, for a 
while. Try to understand something of what it 
means. To be one of a gang of murderers and 
common thieves, because they did not allow him to 
perform his journey with brother Poles ; to step side 
by side, manacled together at the wrist, with one of 
the worst of these criminals; to sleep with him at 
night on a sloping bench ; to eat and drink with him ; 
never to be separated from him ; to be driven along 
the never-ending road by Cossacks armed with whips ; 
to endure every indignity of blows and curses ; to have 
no rest by day, no repose by night ; to eat the vilest 
and commonest food ; to spend the winter—it was in 
the winter that he started—pacing forever along the 
white and frozen snow; to be on the road when 
spring returned; to be still walking, always with 
the thieves and murderers, in the glaring summer. 

“Take a map, measure the distance from War- 
saw to Moscow, from Moscow to Astrakhan, from 
Astrakhan to Tobolski, and thence to the mines. 
You will say to yourself, ‘Fifteen miles a day ; that 
makes—how many months of walking? Behind him 
a wife, young and beautiful as the day ; a boy, not old 
enough yet to do more than look in his father’s face 
and cry, ‘ Papa—Wassielewski !’ 

‘‘Wife and boy gone—happiness gone forever— 
no hope—before him the long road with the horrible 
daily and nightly companions, and after the road— 
perhaps after the road the worst part of the sentence 
—for in the road there is change, in the mines none ; 
day after day the same work ; day after day the same 
hopeless toil; day after day the same gloom; day 
after day the same wretched fellow-prisoners; the 
same face ; the death in life. 

‘‘ They used to go mad, some of them ; they used 
to commit suicide ; some would murder a soldier or 
a jailer for the mere excitement of being flogged to 
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death. Some tried to run away. It was fortunate 
for those who made their escape in winter, because 
when night fell they lay down in the snow—out on 
the free, white snow, which covered them up and 
hid them after the cold winter wind had fanned 
them to sleep, and when they were found in the 
spring they were dead corpses covered over with tall 
grasses and pitiful flowers. Those who neither went 
mad, nor were knouted, nor were frozen to death, nor 
committed suicide, drooped away and died day by 
day, like your father, and for the last few months 
of their lives, God, more merciful than the czar, made 
them stupid.” 

Wassielewski stopped. I looked up at him with 
beating heart and flashing eyes. His own eyes, deep 
set and stern, were glowing with the intensity of his 
wrath, and the red gash on his cheek was a long 
white line. 

**Go on, Wassielewski,” I cried ; “tell me more.” 

**T have thought upon that journey,” he contin- 
ued, in a calm voice, ‘‘till I seem to know it every 
step. And he was so tall, so brave, so handsome. 

“News came, later on—not for a long time— 
about him. More than half the convicts died upon 
the road ; the man to whom he was manacled threw 
himself down upon the road one day, and refused 
to move another step ; they flogged him till he could 
not have walked if he had tried ; but he still refused, 
and then they flogged him again until he died. That 
was part of the czar’s clemency. Your father was one 
of the few who survived the journey, and reached 
Siberia in safety. He sent home by a sure hand a 
little wooden cross, on which he had carved the 
names of Claudia his wife, and Ladislas his boby—” 

“Stop—stop ! Wassielewski, I cannot bear it.” 

“T shall not stop,” he replied ; ‘‘ you must bear 
this, and more. There is worse to hear. Do you 
think it is for nothing that I tell you all these things? 
The cross was to show his wife that he was alive, and 
that he still thought of them. But when it arrived 
his wife was dead, and the child was in exile. The 
cross ’—he opened a little cabinet which stood upon 
a chest of drawers—“ the cross is here. I have kept 
it for you,” 

It was a roughly-carved cross, eighteen inches 
long, of a dark-grained wood, a Latin cross. On the 
longer limb was carved in letters rude, but deeply 
cut in the wood, “Roman to Claudia,” and on the 
transverse limb the single word, “ Ladislas.” 

“See, from his grave your father calls you.” 

“From his grave ?” 

‘* He died, like all the prisoners in the mines, of 
hard work, of despair, of misery, and neglect. He 
could write no letters, he could receive none; he 
had no longer anything to hope for in this world. 
Roman Pulaski died. Gray, deaf, and blind, my 
poor old master died. He was not thirty years of 
age. 

“When he was dead, lying news was published 
in the papers by the command of Nicholas. They 
said that he had been released from the mines ; that 
he had voluntarily entered as a private soldier in a 
Caucasian regiment; that he had fallen in action. 
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Lies! lies! No one believed them. As if Roman 
Pulaski would not have written to Poland for news 
of his wife and son; as if he would not have flown 


along the road as soon as he obtained his liberty, to . 


learn if they were dead or living! No! In the 
darkest and deepest mine, with the foulest thieves 
of a Muscovite crowd, Roman Pulaski lived out his 
wretched years and died his wretched death. And 
you are his son. 


“Before you go home, remember this: he died 


for Poland; his death is not forgotten; for fifty 
generations, if need be, the story shall be told of the 
czar’s revenge.” 

He paused for a moment, 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS, 


“T HAVE more to tell you,” he went on, wiping 
the beads from his brow wearily—“more to tell 
you, more that I cannot tell without the bitterest 
pain, and that will sadden all your after-years. But 
you must learn it, you must learn it, before you be- 
come a true child of Poland.” 

He leaned over me and kissed my head. 

“Poor boy! I thought at one time that you 
might be spared. 
when you went away to live with him, ‘ Let him not. 
know, Wassielewski—let him never know.’ I said: 
‘He shall never know, captain ; no one shall tell him 
—unless his country ask for him. Then he shall 
know, because the knowledge will fire the blood, 
and make him fight like ten men. We are all like 
ten men when we rise to fight the Muscovite.’ So 
I promised, and I prayed of a night to the Lady 
Claudia, who is now a saint in heaven, and hears 
what sinners ask, that she would guard her son from 
harm. ‘ Because,’ I said, on my knees, ‘he is not 
a strong man like your husband or your servant ; he 
is afflicted, he is feeble, he is a boy of peace and 
fond of music, and he has made good friends.’ I 
knelt by the bed, and I looked on that face. The 
face changed as I prayed, and sometimes, by candle- 
light or by moonlight, I could see the eyes of my 
mistress shining upon me, or see her lips move as if 


to speak or to smile. And always happy. Ladislas, — 


happy are those who forgive.” 

“* But we cannot forgive,” I said. 

‘* Never, boy, never! We are God’s instruments 
of wrath. And now the time has come, and Poland 
asks for you. So I must tell you, Ladislas,” he 
added, pitifully—‘‘ I must tell you, in addition, how 
your mother died. You will think over the story 
every day for the rest of your life. And you will 
understand henceforth how Russia may become the 
protector of Christians—out of her own country. 

“It happened while I was away, looking for cer- 
tain news of your father. I left her in safety, as I 
thought, among the women and children. Even I 
did not know how far the czar could carry his re- 
venge. Not even the little children were safe. An 


The good captain said to me. 
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order. came from St. Petersburg that all orphan Po- 
lish children—all those whose fathers had fallen in 
the insurrection—all who were a burden to the state 
—should be carried away, and brought up in military 
schools. That was a master-stroke. The little Poles 
were to become Russians to fight their brothers. 

“You were not an orphan, nor a burden on the 
state ; you did not fall within that law. It was by 
the great, by the divine clemency of the czar that 
that ukase was issued, to save the children whom 
every Polish household would have welcomed, to re- 
lieve the state of a burden which did not exist. But 
the order did not affect you, and, if I had known of 
it, I should not have been disturbed. You were safe 
—safe with your mother, and she was safe among 
her own people, the women who knew her and loved 
her. 

‘* As the order was issued it had to be carried 
out, and the soldiers were sent to find orphan chil- 
dren begging their bread and a burden on the state. 
But there were none; yet the order must be obeyed. 
So they began to carry off all the children they could 
find, whether they were orphans or not, whether their 
mothers wept and shrieked, or whether they sat silent, 
struck with the mad stupor of a misfortune greater 
than they could bear. 

“When Herod slew the infants in Bethlehem, 
there were some thirty killed. When Nicholas mur- 
dered the innocents in Poland, there were thousands. 
Perhaps, when one crime becomes as well known as 
the other, that of the czar will take its proper rank. 

“In the afternoon when the sun was sinking, 
there came clattering up to the village where your 
mother had taken refuge a long cavalcade of carts, 
horses, and cavalry. In the carts were infants. It 
was a day of winter, and the snow was lying over the 
fields and in the branches of the pines. The carts 
were covered, it is true, and within them the chil- 
dren cried and moaned, huddled together against 
each other for warmth—some mere infants in arms ; 
some five or six years of age, who carried the smaller 
ones ; some little toddling things of two. They had 
spread rough blankets on the floors of the carts ; but 
still the helpless babes were cold. And their only 
nurses were the soldiers, who had small pity. 

“ The women of the village came out crying over 
the poor children, bringing them bread-and-milk. 
With them they carried their own. They had bet- 
ter have staid in-doors ; better still have fled into the 
woods, and hidden there till the Cossacks went away ; 
_for presently the soldiers began picking up the chil- 
dren of the village, and tossing them, too, into their 
carts. Among them, led by an older child, wrapped 
in furs, was a little boy of two years old—you, La- 
dislas Pulaski. 

“Vou were straight-backed then, poor boy— 
straight and comely, like your father. 

‘“When they rode away—the carts lumbering 
along the roads, the children crying, the soldiers 
swearing—they were followed by a stream of wom- 
en, who shrieked and cried, and first among them all 
ran and cried your mother, the Lady Claudia. Yes, 
she was brave when her beautiful home was burned 


with all the sweet things she had grown up among; 
but when she saw the boy torn from her she be- 
came, they told me, like a mad woman. They were 
all mad women. 

“ Tt was twenty-four hours later when I returned 
and heard what had happened. The carts had all 
that much start of me; also I had to be careful, be- 
cause near the villages I might be recognized and ar- 
rested. I followed on the high-road when I could— 
through forests when I could find a faithful guide— 
anyhow so that I followed. After two days of pur- 
suit, I found—courage, Ladislas—courage, boy—so ; 
drink this water—lie down for a moment—sob and 
cry, it will do you good as it did me when I found 
her—the tale is almost told. 

“T found her lying cold and dead in the road. 
She was bareheaded, and her long hair lay blown 
about her beautiful head ; her face was looking with 
its pale, cold cheeks and closed eyes—looking still 
along the road in the direction of the carts—one arm 
was bent under her, one hand upon her heart ; one 
lay extended, the fingers clutched in the snow as if 
she would drag herself along the way by which she 
could no longer creep ; her shoes had falien from her 
feet, she was frozen. In the night she had fallen, 
and, too weak to rise, must have died in the painless 
sleep that swiftly closes the eyes of those who lie 
down in our winter snow. I lifted her, and bore her 
to the edge of the forest, where, because I could not 
dig her a grave, I made a hole in the snow, and coy- 
ered her over with branches to keep off the wolves. 
I knelt by her dead form, and called Heaven to wit- 
ness that such revenge as I could work upon the peo- 
ple who had killed her I would work ; it is a vow 
which I have renewed from day to day; and, after 
many years, the time has come at last. It always 
comes to those who have faith and patience. 

“When I had buried your mother I hurried along 
the road, still in pursuit of the train of children. 
These trains do not move quickly, and I knew that 
I should come up with it—sooner or later, The 
roads were very still and quiet ; it was not only the 
snow that lay on the earth, but the dread and terror 
of the Cossacks. Death was in the air; in the woods 
lay the bodies of the men; in the villages lay the 
women weeping; on the cold roads lumbered the 
long lines of Aidi¢kas that carried away the children. 
Somewhere on that road marched the train of con- 
victs manacled wrist to wrist, your father among 
them. 

“ Presently—it may have been a day, it may have 
been an hour—after I left your dead mother, I heard 
far off the dull, dead sound of the carts, the crack- 
ing of whips, and the curses of the drivers. Then I 
stopped to think. If they saw me I should be shot, 
and that would be of no use to any one. Now, if I 
lost sight altogether of the train, how could I help 
you, who were in it? 

“ Walking and running, I kept up close behind 
the train ; as the night fell again, I could get so close 
as to hear the wailing of the children, who cried for 
hunger and for cold. And Providence befriended 
us; for, while I went along the road, I saw some- 
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thing move in the moonlight, and heard a faint cry. 
Ladislas, it was you. You had fallen from the cart, 
and they left you there to die. Perhaps they did 
not see you. Five minutes more, and you would 
have died, like your mother, of that fatal sleep of 
frost. 

‘‘There is nothing more to tell. I had a long 
and weary journey from village to village before I 
reached the Austrian frontier, and found a friend 
who would help us over mountains and by forests 


to Switzerland. All Europe was full of our suffer- 


ings, and we made friends wherever we went. There 
were societies called ‘ Friends of Poland’ who helped 
us with money and work—had they given us soldiers 
and arms we should have asked no other help—we 
passed from Switzerland to France, and from France 
we came to England. Always the same kindness 
from the people, the same indignation, and the same 
help. I wonder now if they have forgotten the cause 
of Poland—perhaps, because it is twenty years ago. 

“Well, as the days passed on, I noticed some- 
thing. At first it was not much; but, as the time 
went on, I found that your back was round, and that 
you were—poor boy !—deformed. It was done by 
the fall from the cart. Remember, Ladislas, that you 
owe that, as well as everything else, to the czar. 
When you look in the glass, say to yourself, ‘ But for 
them I should be well and straight like my father ;’ 
when you pass a rich man’s house you may say, ‘ My 
house stood among woods fairer than these, with 
more splendid gardens ; the czar burned it, and took 
my broad lands.’ When you stand upon the ram- 
_ parts, and see the lines of convicts working, silent, in 
single file, think of your father dying slowly in the 
Siberian mines ; and every evening and every morn- 
ing look at the face of your mother, and think of 
her rushing along the frozen roads, catching at the 
hands of the soldiers, crying and imploring—to fall 
at last for very weakness on the ground, and die in 
misery. 

“Hush, boy—hush !—strengthen your heart— 
rouse yourself—think that yourarms are strong though 
your back is round. You can fire a gun; you can 
kill a Russian ; you can fight as men fight now; and, 
you are a Pulaski. 

‘“‘T thought, when I saw what you were, that 
Heaven had resolved to spare you the common lot 
of Poles. But that is not so—we must all go now.” 

“Yes, Wassielewski—all must go. I among the 
fest. 

“I knew you would say that when you had been 
told all. Look me in the face, boy, and swear it.” 

“TI swear it,’”’ I murmured, in a broken voice. 
“‘ By the portrait of my mother, Wassielewski, I will 
go with you to Poland when you claim my promise. 
You shall take me back to my own people : you shall 
say to them that I am poor and deformed ; that I can 
neither march with them, nor ride, nor stand upright 
among their ranks ; that I cannot even speak my 
own language ; but that I have greater wrongs to 
avenge than any of them; and that I ask leave just 
to crawl among them and load my rifle with the 
rest.” 


‘*Good—boy—good!” The old man’s eyes had 
an infinite tenderness in their depths while he took 
my hand. ‘‘I am taking you to death. That is al- 
most certain. I pray God that we may die together, 
and that we may die upon a heap of Russians while 
the enemy is flying before our faces scattered like the 
chaff before the wind! Then I can take you by the 
hand and lead you to heaven, where we shall find 
them both, waiting for us—Count Roman and Lady 
Claudia—and I shall say, ‘ My master and my mis- 
tress, I have brought your boy home to you. And he 
died for Poland.’ 

“It isnot that I have done this of myself,” he 
went on. ‘‘ For years a voice has been ringing in 
my ears which at first I could not understand—it was 
only a voice, and indistinct. Gradually I began to 
hear and make out what it said. ‘The time is 
coming,’ it said, ‘the time is coming. Prepare to 
end thy work. The time is coming.’ That lasted 
for a long while, but I was patient, because I knew 
that it was the Lady Claudia who spoke to me at 
night, and she would have good reason for what she 
said. And now the voice says more. It says: ‘La- 
dislas must be told ; Ladislas must go with you ; let 
Ladislas, too, fight for Poland. We must obey a 
voice from heaven, and so I have told you. 

“Remember, I can promise you nothing—not 
even glory, not even a name. You may be killed in 
a nameless fight upon a village green; you may fol- 
low your father to Siberia; I know not. I partly 
read the future, but not all. I see fighting. I hear 
the Polish hymn ; there are the accursed gray coats, 
there is the firing of guns and all is finished. 
Among the patriots I do not see you, Ladislas, and 
I do not see myself. 

“You have sworn, and I will give you, besides 
your father’s cross, your mother’s portrait. Take 
them with you to-night, put them in some safe place, 
pray with them in your hand night and day. Re- 
member, you are no longer a music-master in an 
English town, you are a child of Poland, and you 
teach music till you hear your country’s call. And 
now, farewell ; wait and expect.” 


‘*Play something, Celia, my dear,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘Soothe his spirit with music. Poor boy, 
poor boy! He should not have told you.” 


I went home in a dream, bearing with me the 
precious relics which Wassielewski gave me. I think 
I was mad that evening. It was nine o'clock when 
I reached home, and Celia had waited for me all the 
evening. But I had no eyes for Celia, and no 
thought for anything but what I had heard. And 
then, in such language as came to me, with such pas- 
sion and tears as the tale called up within me, I told 
my story, and once more renewed my vow. 


° e e ° e . e 


There was no sleep for me that night, but in the 
morning I fell into a slumber broken by unquiet 
dreams. There was the lumbering, grinding roll 
upon the frozen snow of the children’s train escorted 
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by the mounted soldiers; there was the figure of 
my mother, lying stone-dead on a road of ice ; there 
was the gang of convicts limping along a road which 
seemed to have no beginning and no end. 

They would not let me go to my pupils; my 
hands were hot, my brow was burning. Celia came 
to sit with me, and we talked and wept together. I 
was fain to tell my story all over again. She held 
my hand while I told it, and when it was finished I 
saw in her face no wrath, none of the madness with 
which Wassielewski filled my soul the day before, 
but only a great sadness. I was still mad for re- 
venge, but somehow I felt instinctively as if Celia’s 
sorrow was not a higher thing than the old Pole’s 
thirst for revenge. And I was ashamed in pres- 
ence of her sad and sympathizing eyes to renew my 
oath of vengeance. 


*‘Poor Laddy!” she said. ‘What a tale of 
misery and wrong! Let us pity the soldiers who 
had to carry out such an order. Let us believe that 
the czar did not know—could not know—how his 
order was obeyed. Do not dwell upon it, dear. Do 
not let cruel and revengeful thoughts grow out of 
the recollection. ‘Vengeance is mine,’ you know. 
Your mother’s face—how beautiful it is!—does not 
make you think of revenge? See how calmly the 
sweet eyes look at you! And oh! dear, dear Lad- 
dy, make no more rash vows, at least till Leonard 
comes home. And it wants but three days—three 
short, short days, and we shall see him again, and all 
will go well with us once more.” 

The captain said nothing, but in his sad face I 
saw that he sorrowed for me, and in his grave eyes I 
read the warning which did not leave his lips. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.|] 
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S one who, pressing sternly on, 
Emerging from some pass of dread, 

Beholds once more the kindly sun 

Smile on the path he still must tread, 
But knows that just where yonder curve 

Sweeps sudden, lurks a darker shade, 
And so bates naught of heart or nerve— 

Calm, patient, watchful, undismayed : 


Or, as some soldier, who has stood 

The long night through in steadfast guard, 
Sees through the dim, foe-haunted wood 

At last the dawn’s bright gates unbarred, 
But yet lays not his harness by, 

Nor deems the subtile peril past, 
Content on that proud post to die, 

So he but win his crown at last— 


Even so my soul, this autumn eve, 
Pausing where doubtful pathways slope, 
Away from thoughts that chafe and grieve, 
Leans out to grasp a loftier hope ; 
But knows each forward step must fall 
’Mid ambushed foes and snares of guile, 
With scarce a star through Night’s black pall 
To light each sad and weary mile. 


O life of mine, so hard, so strange ! 
Wherein the lights I trusted so 

Did first to stormy beacons change, 
And then to lurid signs of woe— 

In vain with sad thought, weary eyes, 
I strive thy secret deep to read, 

And track the hope that from me flies 
With feet that stumble, halt, and bleed. 

VOL. IV.—9g 


My very heart is sick with doubt ; 

My brain, with thinking over-much, 
Is numbed and chilled and wearied out. 

Around me Nature's kindly touch 
Awakes unnumbered germs to life ; 

To me alone the great new birth 
Comes not to stay the bitter strife, 

The silent want, the ceaseless dearth. 


Dear friend ! whose clear and steadfast soul 
So often to my own hath lent 

The might of its serene control, 
The rest of its divine content— 

Reach forth thy hand! Once more to-night 
I bring my weary load to thee, 

Knowing nor time nor fate can quite 
Divide thy spirit, dear, from me! 


One moment pause I at thy side, 
One breathing-space press close thy hand ; 
To-morrow’s pathways open wide 
Into a strange, unfriendly land. 
I go, 1 pass—who knows to where ? 
Or whether good or ill doth wait 
In that dim region over there, 
A silent sentry at the gate? 


Not over-curious am I: 

Somehow, some day, shall come the end. 
I will not ask for one brief sigh, 

One tear to mark that hour, my friend. 
Rest in thy golden calm ! for each 

One promise stands, one sure release— 
One hope to grasp, one goal to reach, 

For me, for thee, at last—His peace ! 
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STANLEY'S VOYAGE DOWN THE CONGO. 


R. STANLEY’S demonstration that the river 
1 discovered by Livingstone, and by him called 
the Ludlaba, is the longest and probably the largest 
affluent of the mighty Congo, leaves unsolved only 
one important problem in the physical geography 
of the African Continent. <A quarter of a century 
ago we knew almost nothing of the interior of Af- 
rica. We knew, indeed, that the area of the con- 
tinent was three times greater than that of Europe ; 
we knew a little of a strip around its outer edge 
as far inland as the mountain-range which girdles 
the entire circumference. But the great interior 
area—two-thirds of the whole—was supposed to be 
a sandy desert, with here and there a habitable oasis. 
We now know that with the exception of the great 
Sahara on the north, and the smaller Kalahari on 
the south, this great region is abundantly watered 
and fertile, sustaining a numerous population. We 
know that it contains a system of lakes inferior 
only to the great lakes of North America; we know 
the course of the Nile from its sources to its mouth, 
three thousand miles away. Twenty years ago Liv- 
ingstone had told us something of the Zambesi, 
which flows for eighteen hundred miles from west to 
east nearly across the whole breadth of the conti- 
nent ; and now, thanks to Livingstone and Cameron, 
and most of all to Stanley, we know something of 
the mighty Congo, which flows nearly across the con- 
tinent from east to west, with a course of twenty- 
eight hundred miles, and discharges into the Atlan- 
tic a volume of water far greater than that of the Mis- 
sissippi, and exceeded only by that of the Amazon. 

All that had been hitherto known of this great 
river may be briefly summed up. Men had two or 
three times sailed a little more than a hundred miles 
up from its mouth. Here they were met by a cata- 
ract and rapids which no vessel could pass. What 
_lay beyond was absolutely unknown. Maps were, 
indeed, constructed, upon which rivers were laid 
down, but they were purely conjectural beyond a 
few leagues from the coast. 

Not quite five years ago Livingstone, in his last 
journey but one upon the opposite side of the con- 
tinent, found a considerable river, there called the 
Chambeze, running southwestwardly, and falling into 
a large lake; from this it emerged with greatly-in- 
creased volume, running due north a hundred and 
fifty miles, until it expanded into a smaller lake. 
Between the two lakes the river bears the name of 
Luapula ; but it emerges from the latter under the 
name of the Lualaba. 
him away from the course of the river, but in a year 
he came upon it again, four degrees to the north- 
ward, still being called the Lualaba, a name which 
he proposed for the entire river,? which receives nu- 








1 Lu- or Lo- probably means river in many of the native dia- 
lects. Livingstone supposes Ludlaba to mean ‘* Mother of 
Waters.” Possibly Ludpula and Ludlaba are merely dialectic 
variations of the same word. 


Livingstone’s route now led - 


merous affluents in every part of its course. He 
followed the course of the river for about fifty miles, 
to a place called Nyangwe, four degrees south of 
the equator, and almost equidistant from the eastern 
and western coasts of the continent—about nine hun- 
dred miles from each. Untilone year ago this month 
of November this was the utmost point westward or 
northward where anything definite was known of 
the course of this great river. To this day, indeed, 
only four white men have ever seen any foot of 
its course of almost three thousand miles. These 
four are Livingstone, in 1871; Cameron, in 1874 ; 
Stanley and his tried companion Pocock, in 1876 
and 1877. Livingstone to the last believed that this 
river was the Nile. Cameron, with scarcely more 
data than Livingstone possessed, showed conclusive- 
ly that it could not be the Nile, and that, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, it must be the Congo. 

The argument is briefly this: The Lualaba at 
Nyangwe has at its lowest stage more than three 
times the utmost volume of the Nile at the point 
where it has already received the Sobat, the last of 
its western affluents; and, moreover, the level of 
the Lualaba here is considerably lower than that of 
the Nile; so that if the Lualaba were the Nile it 
must run up-hill for wellnigh a thousand miles, los- 
ing on the way at least two-thirds of its water, to 
say nothing of what it had in the mean while re- 
ceived from numerous affluents. That the Lualaba 
was none other than one of the main branches of the 
Congo was hardly less certain, for there was no other 
known channel through which it could reach the 
ocean ; and, moreover, there was no way to account 
for the immense volume of the Congo except on the 
assumption that it was the outlet for the waters of 
the immense rainy region known to be drained by 
the Lualaba. That this theoretical conclusion of 
Cameron is the true one has now been .physically 
demonstrated by Stanley, who sailed down the river 
through its whole devious course of eighteen hun- 
dred miles from Nyangwe to the ocean. 


HENRY M. STANLEY (for he has good right so to 


‘call himself, although his original name was John 


Rowlands) was born near Denbigh, in Wales, in 
1840, and of parentage so lowly that at the age of 
three years he was placed in the poor-house at St. 
Asaph, where he remained for ten years, and received 
an education which gained for him a pla@e as teacher 
in a school at Mold, in Flintshire. When fifteen 
years old he shipped as cabin-boy on board a vessel 
bound for New Orleans. Here he found employ- 
ment with a merchant named Stanley, who soon 
adopted the lad, and bestowed upon him his own 
name. But his patron died, leaving no will; the 
civil war broke out, and young Stanley entered the 
Confederate service. He was taken prisoner, and 
soon after volunteered in the service of the Union, 
becoming an ensign on the iron-clad Ticonderoga. 


STANLEY'S VOYAGE DOWN THE CONGO. 
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After the close of the war he entered upon the pro- 
fession of journalism, and traveled as a newspaper 
correspondent in Turkey and Asia Minor, paying a 
visit to his native Wales, and to the poor-house where 
his childhood had been passed, and of which he enter- 
tained a grateful recollection. _To the good educa- 
tion which he received there, he said that he owed 
all that he was, and all that he hoped to be. In 
1867 he returned to America, and was sent by the 
New York Herald as military correspondent with 
the British army in the Abyssinian War. 

After the close of this war Stanley still retained 
his connection with the Hera/d. Late in 1869, while 
he was in Madrid, he received a telegraphic dispatch 
directing him to hasten to Paris to meet the younger 
Mr. Bennett, the managing director of the Herald, 
who instructed him to hold himself in readiness to 
go to Central Africa in search of Livingstone, of 
whom nothing had been heard for more than two 
years. Some vague reports said that he was dead. 
According to others, he was detained by the natives 
far away from all necessary supplies. It was not 
thought advisable to begin this expedition for some 
months, and during the interval Stanley was em- 
ployed in a trip up the Euphrates, through Persia, 
and to India, reaching Zanzibar, on the eastern 
coast of Africa, early in January, 1871. 

The Royal Geographical Society, aided by the 
British Government, had in the mean while been 
organizing a “ Livingstone Search Expedition.” But 
by the time their slow preparations were completed, 
Stanley had accomplished the work. He had set 
out from Zanzibar at the head of a party of one hun- 
dred and ninety-five men, bearing ample supplies. 
On the 28th of October, almost by accident, he 
found Livingstone at Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, to 
which point the old explorer had come back after 
the long and weary journey in which he had dis- 
covered the Ludlaba. He was almost exhausted, 
and utterly destitute ; but Stanley was able to re- 
lieve his most pressing necessities. The two re- 
mained together until February, 1872, when they 
parted, Stanley to return home by way of Zanzibar, 
and Livingstone to set out upon that journey into 
the interior from which he never returned. 

Livingstone had sent back word that he wanted 
no slave-traders sent to his assistance. The officer 
who was to head the Geographical Society’s expedi- 
tion took umbrage at this, threw up the command, 
and the expedition broke to pieces. A part of the 
funds, however, remained unexpended, and the soci- 
ety appropriated this to fitting out another expedi- 
tion, the cémmand of which was given to Lieutenant 
Cameron, of the British Navy. His instructions 
were to find Livingstone, and, when this was done, 
to place himself under Livingstone’s orders. Cam- 
eron left Zanzibar in March, 1873. In August he 
reached Unyanyembe, half-way between Zanzibar 
and Ujiji, but could learn nothing of the where- 
abouts of Livingstone. He and his two European 
companions were attacked by a slow fever which 
disabled them for weeks. Late in October, 1873, 
while still at Unyanyembe, he received tidings that 


Livingstone had died on the Ist of the preceding 
May. Cameron’s two English associates decided to 
return, but he himself resolved to press on west- 
ward, and complete the unfinished work of Living- 
stone. He set out for Ujiji, which place he reached 
February 19, 1874. The distance between Zanzi- 
bar and Ujiji is only about five hundred and fifty 
miles in a direct line. It had taken eleven months 
to accomplish this, although the route is perfectly 
well known, and is continually traversed by slave- 
dealers and ivory-traders. 

The rainy season had set in when Cameron 
reached Ujiji, and he was assured that it was impos- 
sible to travel westward of the lake until the com- 
mencement of the dry season. The northern third 
of Lake Tanganyika had been circumnavigated by 
Stanley and Livingstone. Cameron improved the 
enforced delay by sailing around the lower portion. 
The voyage occupied about two months, and in the 
course of it Cameron supposed that he had discov- 
ered its outlet, in the river Lukuga, flowing into the 
Lualaba. Heleft Ujijion May 31st, and on the 3d 
of August reached Nyangwe on the Lualaba, the 
farthest western point reached by Livingstone. Here 
his own explorations were fairly to begin. 

The élat gained by Stanley’s exploit in finding 
Livingstone induced the conductors of the Mew 
York Herald, in conjunction with those of the Lon- 
don Zelegraph, to place him at the head of another 
African Exploring Expedition, leaving him at liberty 
to choose his own route, the general understanding 
being that he should ultimately make his way from 
east to west across the continent. He reached Zan- 
zibar in the autumn of 1874, and began to organize 
his party. Just as he was ready to set out, he 
learned that Cameron had sent back word from Ujiji 
to the effect that it was his purpose to push on to 
Nyangwe, and thence to descend the Lualaba, which 
he was now convinced was no other than the Congo. 
Stanley thereupon resolved to take a different route, 
going first northwestward to Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
The long journey thus commenced in November, 
1874, lasted till August, 1877. During this space of 
two years and nine months a greater distance was 
traversed, more perils encountered, more difficul- 
ties overcome, and more important results attained, 
than have fallen to the lot of any other African ex- 
plorer. 

We pass briefly over the incidents of the first 
two years. In equatorial Africa human beings are 
the only beasts of burden ; and to convey the beads, 
wire, cloth, and other bulky articles which constitute 
the currency of the region, requires a long train of 
porters, besides armed guards for the protection of 
the caravan. Stanley also took with him a boat, the 
Lady Alice, for exploring the great lakes. ‘This, 
divided into sections, which could be speedily put 
together, was borne upon men’s shoulders. His 
party, all told, numbered about three hundred per- 
sons, many of whom had accompanied him on his 
previous expedition. They reached the southeastern 
extremity of Lake Victoria at the close of February, 
1875, and the Lady Alice was launched upon its 
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waters. He was fiercely attacked by the natives, 
whose assaults were repelled, and stern reprisals 
were made. Crossing the foot of the lake, he moved 
up its western side, to Uganda, the territory ruled 
by the great “sultan” Mtésa, having in the mean 
time lost by desertion and death one hundred and 
ninety-four out of his three hundred men. 

This Mtésa is by far the most notable personage 
who has been found in Central Africa. Speke, who 
saw him in 1862, describes him as a tall, good-look- 
ing man of twenty-five, inordinately vain, rather 
good-humored, but with an underlying vein of savage 
ferocity cropping out at the slightest provocation. 
The next white man who saw him was Colonel 
Chaillé Long, an American officer in the service of 
the Khedive of Egypt. He spent a month at the 
capital of Mtésa in the summer of 1874, ten months 
before the arrival of Stanley. The sultan had de- 
veloped into a politic ruler, of the African type, 
aggressive toward his neighbors, popular with his 
subjects, whom he ruled with absolute despotism ; 
not less jovial when pleased, and still more ferocious 
when provoked, than he had been described by 
Speke a dozen years before. <At this time an Arab 
missionary had just converted him from fetichism to 
Mohammedanism. 

Mtésa received Stanley with unwonted kindness. 
He had persistently refused permission to Long to 
sail across the upper end of the lake toits eastern 
side. Stanley wished to sail clear around the lake ; 
and Mtésa furnished him with an escort of thirty 
well-manned canoes for this purpose. Up to this 
time it had been the opinion of all speculative 
geographers, Speke to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the Victoria Nyanza was merely a collection 
of small lakes and lagoons. Stanley’s circumnayi- 
gation, of more than a thousand miles, showed that 
it is one great lake, covering an area of more than 
forty thousand square miles, and consequently the 
largest known body of fresh water on the globe, 
larger by a fourth than our own Lake Superior. 

Stanley now wished to march northwestward to 
Lake Albert Nyanza, a distance of barely a hundred 
miles. A part of the way led through Unyoro, 
ruled over by Kabba Rega, who was now engaged 
in hostilities with Gordon Pasha, the successor of 
Sir Samuel Baker, as governor of the newly-an- 
nexed equatorial provinces of Egypt. Furnished 
by Mtésa with an escort of twenty-two hundred and 
eighty men, Stanley reached the lake in January, 
1876, and was making preparations to cross, and 
then to push his way overland to the western coast. 
But all Unyoro was roused to exterminate the in- 
truders ; and Stanley was compelled to return to 
Uganda. Had he been only two months later, no 
such peril would have been encountered ; for during 
that time Kabba Rega had been conquered by the 
forces of the khedive, and his dominions were for- 
mally annexed to Egypt. Moreover, in April Lake 
Albert had been circumnavigated by M. Gessi, of 
the Egyptian service, and its real extent for the first 
time ascertained. It was found to be one hundred 
and forty miles long and over fifty miles wide, so 


that its area is about seven thousand five hundred 
miles, somewhat less than that of Lake Erie. Its 
southern extremity is very shallow, and on the south 
and west it is bordered by high and impassable 
mountains. Baker, who discovered the lake, had 
been told that it was well known to the natives as 
far as latitude 2° south, where it turned off to an 
unknown distance westward. Instead of this, its 
shallow and narrow southern extremity is in about 
latitude 1° north, and between this point and Lake 
Tanganyika is a distance of fully two hundred miles. 

Uninformed of all this, Stanley returned to 
Uganda, dismissed the escort with which Mtésa had 
furnished him, and, with the remnant of his own 
men, went southwestward, devoting a month to the 
exploration of a river which he named the Alexan- 
.dra, in honor of the Princess of Wales, and which 
he holds to be the last and ultimate source of the 
Nile. Absolute famine forced him to abandon the 
attempt to explore the region between Lakes Albert 
and Tanganyika, and finally to march still farther 
south to Ujiji, which he reached in the summer of 
1876, with only a handful of men. 

While waiting to refit and enlist fresh recruits, he 
sailed around that lower part of Lake Tanganyika 
which had been circumnavigated by Cameron sixteen 
months before, and which he himself had not seen 
during his former expedition. He reached the very 
spot where Cameron had placed his river Lukuga, 
the outlet of the lake. Instead of a river flowing 
out of the lake, Stanley found only a cove or creek, 
setting half a dozen miles into the western shore, 
with an apparently slight current into, instead of out 
from, the lake. Certainly no two descriptions of the 
same spot could well be more different than those of 
Cameron and Stanley. Cameron says: 


‘*In company with the chief, I went four or five miles 
down the river until navigation was rendered impossible 
owing to the masses of floating vegetation. It might, 
however, be possible to cut passages for canoes. Here 
the depth was three fathoms, breadth six hundred yards, 
current one knot and a half, and sufficiently strong to 
drive us well into the vegetation. The first block was 
said to continue for four or five miles, when an open 
channel of about the same length would be found, and 
that for a very great distance alternate clear and choked 
portions existed. The chief informed me that the river 
was well known to his people, who often traveled for 
more than a month along its banks, until it fell into a 
larger river, the Ludlaba, and that in its course it received 
many streams,” 


Here—to say nothing of the statements of the 
chief, which, perhaps, should not go for much—would 
seem to be positive ocular evidence of a considerable 
stream, a third of a mile wide, nine feet deep, and 
with a strong current, flowing directly out of the 
lake ; and, as for the obstruction of floating and mat- 


ted vegetation, it is precisely what is familiar to all 


readers of African travel. The substance of Stan- 
ley’s account is, that he walked about four miles be- 
yond the point where Cameron’s canoe had been 
stopped. For two or three miles the mud-bank on 
each side of the supposed channel inclosed pools of 
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still water ; then came about a mile of alluvial de- 
posit, nearly dry; after which the ground grew 
swampy, and in a few rods a current was perceived 
flowing sluggishly to the west—that is, directly away 
from the lake. 

We fully believe both statements, and their ap- 
parent discrepancy can be easily accounted for. Lake 
Tanganyika is an immense mountain-tarn, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, with an average breadth 
of thirty miles, the area being nearly as large as that 
of Lake Erie. Being closely girt by high moun- 
tains, it receives the drainage of a limited region, in 
which the rainfall during the wet season is very 
abundant. In the two-thirds which he circumnavi- 
gated, Cameron counted ninety-six streams falling 
into it ; there are probably in all not less than one 
hundred and fifty; so that in the rainy season it 
must receive a large amount of water. In the hot, 
dry season the quantity is greatly diminished, while 
the amount carried off by evaporation is much aug- 
mented. Quite probably in the dry season it loses 
more by evaporation than it receives from its afflu- 
ents, and then there is no surplus to pass off through 
an outlet. In the rainy season the supply exceeds 
the evaporation, and the surplus is discharged 
through the outlet. Cameron was at the Lukuga 
near the close of the wet season, and saw the stream 
emerging from the lake; Stanley was there in the 
middie of the dry season, and saw nothing of the 
kind. If he had been there four months earlier, he 
would have seen just what Cameron saw ; and Cam- 
eron in July would have seen just what Stanley saw. 
We have dwelt at some length upon this point, for 
the reason that the apparent contradiction between 
the two statements is really a strong proof of the 
trustworthiness of both narrators. 

Stanley, haying recruited his men, set off from 
_ Ujiji about the middle of August, 1876, and reached 
Nyangwe, two hundred and fifty miles to the west, 
late in October. Here he learned definitely that 
Cameron, “ owing to the impossibility of getting ca- 
noes, and the savage character of the tribes below,” 
had abandoned the hope of following the Lualaba to 
the sea, and was moving southwestward toward the 
nearest accessible coast. We are now in a position 
to congratulate ourselves that Cameron gave up the 
hope of going down the river. We think that no 
man, with the comparatively limited means at his 
command, could have succeeded ; and, without dis- 
paraging the undoubtedly high qualities which he 
possessed, we doubt if he had either the physical 
stamina or the indomitable pluck necessary to carry 
him through, even if he had the means with which 
Stanley was provided. As it happened, his long so- 
journ and travels with the Portuguese slave-hunters 
enabled him to enlighten the civilized world upon a 
matter quite as important for Africa as the most 
brilliant geographical discovery. Now that Stanley 
has accomplished all that Cameron hoped to do, we 
may rest content with what Cameron has actually 
done. 

Stanley had two courses in mind: one was to de- 
scend the Lualaba to its mouth, wherever that might 


be ; the other, to follow it until it began to bend to 
the west, and then strike northeastward toward Mon- 
buttu, west of the Albert Nyanza, a region which 
had already been penetrated by Schweinfurth from 
the Nile. He decided upon the former course. 
Brief stay was made at Nyangwe. He found it im- 
possible, as Cameron had done, to procure canoes ; 
and, on the 5th of November, set out along the right 
bank of the river, bearing with him the Lady Alice, 
to be used as occasion served. His party consisted, 
as we count, of about one hundred and fifty persons, 
the only white man besides himself being Francis 
Pocock, a young Englishman, originally engaged 
simply as a servant, but now come to be his friend, 
counselor, and right-hand man. Besides these, he 
engaged an Arab chief with one hundred and sixty 
followers to go with him “sixty camps” along the 
river-banks, ‘‘under the idea,’ as he says, “that 
such a distance must enable us to reach some friend- 
ly tribe either west or northwest.” 

For three weeks they toiled through dense for- 
ests ‘infested with most uncharitable people.” The 
hardships of each day’s march disheartened the Arab 
escort, and they threatened to leave him. It was 
agreed to strike for the river, cross it, and try the 
left bank. In three weeks they had accomplished 
only forty-one miles! of the eighteen hundred which, 
as it proved, lay before them. The Lady Alice was 
put together, and launched upon the river ; and six 
large canoes were made or procured. ‘Here it 
was,” says Stanley, “that the resolution was formed 
never to abandon the Lualaba until it revealed its 
destination.” He called all his people before him. 
“This great river,” he told them, “has flowed on 
since the beginning, and no man, either white or 
black, knows whither it flows ; but the one God has 
willed that it shall this year be opened throughout its 
whole length, and become known to all the world. I 
do not know what lies before us; but I hope for the 
best. As we do not come for war, we may make 
friends with the people; for we have enough prop- 
erty to last a long while, and to buy the friendship 
of the chiefs. You may make up your minds that I 
am not going to leave this river until we reach the 
sea. All you have to do is to say, ‘In the name of 
God !’ and follow me.” About fifty of the younger 
men shouted, “ Zzshadlah, in the name of God, mas- 
ter, we will follow you, and reach the sea!” But 
the older men shook their heads misgivingly. All, 
however, took their places when the order was given 
to move. 

"They crossed the river, and moved down in two 
divisions—one on the bank, the other in the boats. 
The land-division were soon lost to sight ; the boats 
floated down some ten miles, and then laid by at the 
confluence with the little river Riuki to await the 
coming of the missing party. Two days passed 
with no tidings of them. Stanley, leaving twenty- 
five men and boys to guard the camp, went twenty 


miles up the Riuki in search of the missing men. 
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1 By ‘‘mile”’ is to be understood a ‘* geographical mile,” 
one-sixtieth of a degree of latitude, being about one-sixth 


longer than the English statute mile. 
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This appears to be the only time they ever left the 
great river or its immediate vicinity. No signs of 
the men being found, Stanley retraced his way to 
the camp. He heard the sharp crack of rifles, and 
soon saw that the narrow mouth of the river was 
blockaded by canoes filled with hostile savages. At 
the approach of the party, the canoes put off down 
the Lualaba. The savages had come near enough 
to throw their spears into the camp before fire was 
opened upon them. No one of Stanley’s men ap- 
pears to have been hurt in this the first of the thirty- 
two fights which he mentions as taking place on the 
Lualaba. The land-party came up next day, and all 
again moved down the river. 

Two days brought them to what Stanley calls 
the Falls of Ukassa. These we judge to be the 
same of which Livingstone had heard, and which he 
describes as a narrow place where “rocks jut out on 
both sides, not opposite, but alternate to each other, 
and the vast mass of the river, jammed in, rushes 
around one promontory to another, and a frightful 
whirlpool is formed.” He describes this as being 
the place where “a canoe-party of Arabs had been 
foiled, after they had been gone four days; their 
first canoe went into the whirlpool, was overturned, 
and five lives were lost.” Stanley, however, sup- 
poses the scene of this disaster, which drew from 
Livingstone the expression that he had “no inten- 
tion of attempting the foolhardy feat, and no desire 
to become black man’s meat,’ was another “ fall” 
only fifteen miles below Nyangwe, whereas the 
Ukassa must be some sixty miles—a fair distance 
down-stream for a canoe-party to make in four days. 
At all events, these Falls of Ukassa were passed 
without difficulty, by ‘‘simply allowing the current 
to take the canoes over the falls, and picking them 
up below.” A considerable party of natives were 
gathered at the foot of the fall, apparently with hos- 
tile intent ; but no attack was made, although they 
declined all friendly overtures. Next day—it was 
the 6th of December—fourteen large canoes, fully 
manned, made their appearance, and commenced a 
discharge of poisoned arrows, which, however, fell 
short of the boats; but they were soon driven off. 
The land-party were also attacked by an ambuscade, 
and several of them were wounded. 

But worse than the savages, with their flights of 
>oisoned arrows, was the small-pox, which broke out 
among the Arab escort. In a few days seventy-two 
of them were attacked, of whom eighteen died. 
Fortunately, Stanley’s own men had gone through 
this disease while at Ujiji, and were now safe from 
it. Dysentery and ulcerated limbs disabled many 
from marching, and they were taken on board the 
canoes, which now bore the appearance of floating 
hospitals. 

In this woful plight the boat - party reached 
Vinya Njara, one hundred and twenty-five miles be- 
low Nyangwe, about the middle of December. Dur- 
ing the last day they had again outstripped the land- 
party, and halted to await their coming up. Scarce- 
ly had they touched the shore when they were at- 
tacked ; one man was killed, and several wounded. 
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They formed a camp, and cleared away the brush in 
front for a distance of two hundred yards ; but dur- 
ing the night poisoned arrows were shot at random 
into the camp. Next morning they took possession 
of the native town, where for two days and nights 
they were assailed by land and water. The whole 
region was aroused against them; the bowmen 
climbed the tall trees, and shot arrows into the vil- 
lage. So persistent was the attack that they were 
unable to bury their dead or care for the sick and 
wounded. On the morning of the third day the 
land - party arrived. The assailants were driven 
back into the woods, from which they sent in pro- 
posals for peace. They were convinced that the 
strangers came with no hostile intent, and during 
the ten days more which were spent here they were 
unmolested. 

This was the point at which the Arab escort were 
to leave them. The natives promised that they 
should not be molested on their way back, and they 
took their departure for Nyangwe on the 28th of 
December. The parting was an affecting one. Stan- 
ley’s own party—now numbering one hundred and 
forty-six souls—took their places in the boats, as the 
escort, singing a wild song, filed away up the river- 
bank. ‘‘Children of Zanzibar,” shouted Stanley to 
his weeping men, ‘‘lift up your heads. Cry out, 
‘ Bismillah /’ and dash your paddles into the water ! 
Let the Wanyamwezi go back to Nyangwe, and tell 
there what brave men were those who took the white 
man down the great river to the sea!” 

The old year ended, and the new year (1877) 
came in. The 4th of January found them at the 
head of what proved to be a series of six cataracts 
occurring in a space of forty-two miles. Here again 
the natives became hostile. Four times during that 
day they were obliged to break their way through 
lines of canoes drawn up to oppose their passage. 
Then again and again they were compelled to re- 
pulse furious attempts to drive them headlong over 
the cataract. They pulled first to the right bank, 
then across to the left, where they drew their canoes 
ashore, and intrenched themselves in the forest. The — 
natives now retired, and left them in peace for a 
brief time. , 

These six falls, the very existence of which was 
hitherto unknown, are not mere rapids, but actual 
cataracts over which no boat could pass and live. 
The height of none of them is stated ; but, judging 
from the difference of elevation at Nyangwe and 
the ocean, and knowing at least approximately the 
descent at the falls of Yellala, we are warranted in 
the conclusion that the entire descent during this 
forty-two miles must be fully five hundred feet. To 
avoid these falls they were compelled to haul the 
heavy canoes ashore, and drag them around by roads 
cut through the dense forest. In all there were 
thirteen miles of these roads. The entire passage 
occupied twenty-four days, during the whole of 
which they were obliged to be continually on guard 
against threatened attacks by day and night, procur- 
ing provisions as best they could by constant forag- 
ing. Five men lost their lives during this time. 
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The line of the equator runs between the fifth and 
the sixth of these falls. Hitherto no one had sup- 
posed that the great river went as far northward by 
at least three degrees of latitude; but here it was, 
still flowing straight north as though it never meant 
to turn to the west. 

Below the last of the falls the aspect of the river 
began to change. Hitherto it had maintained a 
nearly uniform width of about a mile, with well- 
defined banks, It soon widened to three, five, and 
even ten miles, receiving large affluents, and assum- 
ing the aspect of a lacustrine river, studded with low 
islands—an appearance which it retained for nearly 
nine hundred miles. About one degree north of the 
equator the river trends from a northern to a north- 
western direction, and receives a great affluent from 
the northeast. To this affluent Stanley gives the 
native name of the Aruwimi, but as the united stream 
for some distance below the confluence is called by 
this name, it is safe to conclude that it means simply 
“The River ” in the local dialect. 

This river Aruwimi has a special interest from its 
possible identity with the mysterious river Welle, 
discovered by Schweinfurth in 1870, in the country 
of Monbuttu, just west of Lake Albert Nyanza, a 
region visited by no other European before or since. 
Whichever way the question shall finally be settled, 
it will go far to solve the one great, undetermined 
problem in African geography—the position of the 
water-shed, and the character of the region between 
the basin of the Congo on the south and the basins of 
the Benue and Lake Tchad on the north. Stanley 
suggests, but always with a doubt, that the Aruwimi 
and the Welle are the same river. We have precisely 
the same means of judging which he had or can 
now have. The ascertained facts are simply these : 
the confluence of the Aruwimi and the Lualaba is 
placed by Stanley in about latitude 1° south, longi- 
tude 24° 20’ east ; Schweinfurth came upon the Welle 
in about latitude 3° 30’ north, longitude 28° east ; 
the distance between these two points, in a straight 
line, is about four hundred miles northeast and south- 
west. Stanley, on his map, projects the Aruwimi in 
that direction, and almost far enough to reach the 
place of the Welle; but this is purely conjectural, 
for he merely floated past the mouth of the river, and 
had no means of knowing its course beyond the 
range of his eyesight. The Welle, where seen by 
Schweinfurth, was not much more than one hundred 
miles from its head-waters, which must be in the 
mountain-range bounding Lake Albert Nyanza. Here 
it was a moderately rapid stream, eight hundred feet 
broad, and, in the dry season, twelve or fifteen feet 
deep, flowing toward the northwest, almost directly 
away from the Congo; and, according to native ac- 
counts, it pursues the same direction for many days’ 
journey, until it becomes a great river, which no 
man can see across. ‘This direction, followed suffi- 
ciently far, would bring it to the Shary, which emp- 
ties into Lake Tchad. Schweinfurth inclines to the 
belief that the Welle is the Shary. But he also 
suggests that it may possibly be the Benue; in which 
case this great stream runs nearly parallel with the 


Congo for almost a thousand miles, at a general dis- 
tance apart of some eight hundred miles, each form- 
ing a practical highway into the very heart of Africa, 
both north and south of the equator. 

Passing the confluence of the Lualaba and the 
Aruwimi, the voyagers were fairly within the great 
central basin lying between the coast and the lake- 
regions. Here they had to fight their first great bat- 
tle on the water. A fleet of canoes came pouring 
down upon them from the Aruwimi. The largest of 
them was rowed by eighty men, forty on each side ; 
twenty more were nearly as large, the others smaller; 
in all there were fifty-four canoes, with from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand warriors and paddlers. 
Stanley’s men dropped their stone anchors and awaited 
the onset. They were surrounded on all sides, and 
for a few minutes the air was thick with flying spears. 
But the assailants had not reckoned upon the recep- 
tion they were to meet. Most likely they had never 
heard of fire-arms. Now a volley was opened upon 
them from twoscore repeating rifles. Ten minutes 
decided the unequal contest, in which Stanley lost 
about ten men. How many of the savages fell is 
untold, but they fled in wild dismay. The victors 
pulled up their anchoring-stones and pursued them 
to the shore, upon the shore, and into and out of 
their villages. In the principal town a strange sight 
presented itself. We are told that at Jerusalem, in 
the days of Solomon, “silver was as stones ;” here 
in Africa ivory was as wood. The chief idol was 
surrounded by a Stonehenge of huge tusks; the ve- 
randa of the chief's house was supported by pillars 
of ivory ; ivory was used for chopping-logs; there 
were ivory mallets and wedges, ivory pestles for 
pounding corn, and ivory tubes for war-horns. The 
victors made loot of as much as they could carry off ; 
in all there were one hundred 4nd thirty-three tusks 
to be had for the taking, worth eighteen thousand 
dollars in the markets of Ujiji or Nyangwe. 

The cataracts once passed, there was nothing but 
to press forward, for it was impossible to go back. 
When Cortez had burned his ships behind him, he 
was not more effectually cut off from all possibility 
of retreat. 

The broad river pursues its way northeastward 
until it reaches almost the parallel of 2° north, then 
bends southwestward through eight degrees more of 
latitude and ten of longitude. The canoes kept as 
near as possible in the main channel, avoiding the 
shores and numerous islands, from which they were 
continually liable to be harassed, Here and there 
they noticed the entrance of large affuents, and 
doubtless passed more without perceiving them, At 
intervals they were compelled to land in order to 
procure food. There was every indication that the 
whole region is densely peopled —not densely, in- 
deed, when compared with China, India, and West- 
ern Europe, but densely when compared with any 
other considerable portion of the globe. Their re- 
ception was sometimes kindly, sometimes dubious, 
oftener hostile. Of the thirty-two fights of which 
Stanley speaks, we refer but to one more, the last but 
one of the whole : 
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The 14th of February had brought them to a 
point almost exactly equidistant between Nyangwe 
and the coast. The right bank of the river was in- 
habited by the Mangala, a people of whom he had 
been told that they were great traders, and from 
whom he consequently anticipated a favorable re- 
ception, as he was still amply supplied with beads, 
wire, and cloth, to exchange for food. As he neared 
the shore, more than sixty canoes put out to meet 
him. Many of those on board were gorgeous in 
brass ornaments, while some of them wore blankets 
of red cloth, which indicated that they had inter- 
course with Europeans—a fact of which there was 
soon more convincing proof. When they were still 
some distance off, Stanley held up a crimson cloth in 
one hand and a coil of wire in the other, indicating 
by signs that they were for them. For reply he re- 
ceived a shower of iron-stone slugs discharged from 
several muskets, by which four of his men were 
wounded, while shouts of exultation announced that 
the savages had perceived the accuracy of their aim. 
The battle was now fairly opened. Every rifle and 
revolver in Stanley’s little squadron was brought 
into rapid play. The enemy kept up the fight with 
desperate courage. The action lasted from noon to 
almost sunset, during which time the combatants 
drifted ten miles down the stream. ‘‘We were 
touched frequently,” says Stanley ; ‘‘ boat and canoes 
were pitted, but not perforated through. Dead-shots 
told in the end. Breech-loaders, double-barreled 
elephant-rifles, and Sniders, prevailed against Brown 
Besses, though for two hours our fate was dubious ; 
but we captured two canoes, swift as they were. We 
dropped anchor for an hour to protect a storming- 
party, which took a village and burned it; and at 
sunset our people sang the song of triumph. We 
continued floating down in the darkness until about 
eight o’clock, and then encamped on an island.” 

Stanley has been severely censured—unreason- 
ably as we believe, prematurely beyond all question 
—for his stern reprisals while near Lake Victoria ; 
but we think that no one will find cause of blame 
for his doings on the Congo. We imagine that even 
the scrupulous Cameron, who held that the ‘ most 
brilliant geographical discoveries would be dearly 
purchased at the cost of a single drop of native 
blood shed except in absolute self-defense,” would 
not have hesitated to fight if attacked, as Stanley 
was, without provocation. 

Let us, also, do no injustice to these wild Afri- 
cans, and not impute their persistent hostility solely to 
their own innate ferocity. Let us put ourselves some- 
what in their place. Suppose we had heard vague 
reports of strangers from unknown lands, armed 
with strange weapons, who had committed wrongs 
on our borders. Suppose, now, that a party of these 
men, having weapons as much superior to our re- 
volvers, and rifles, and cannon, as these are superior 
to clubs, and spears, and bows, should attempt to 
descend the Mississippi, or cross from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Alleghanies—how far would they 
go before they would be set upon as Stanley was set 
upon? Tidings of wrong and abuse spread swiftly 
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and far. Why should not tidings of kindness and 
justice spread as far and swiftly? We fully agree 
with Mr. Stanley that, by a just and wise system of 
intercourse, commencing with honest trading-posts 
near the coast, and extending them up the river as 


the knowledge of their beneficent intent spread from 


tribe to tribe, it would not be long before the whole 
of that vast portion of Central Africa not already 
cursed by Arab and Portuguese slave-hunters would 
be opened to the peaceful trade of the civilized 
world. 

In about four months after leaving Nyangwe— 
that is, early in March, 1877—Stanley had descended 
the Congo to within two hundred miles of the so- 
called Yellala Falls, which, as he was to learn, con- 
sist of a series of more than sixty cataracts occur- 
ring in a deep. cafion one hundred and eighty-five 
miles in length; the entire descent, as approximately 
ascertained by noting the boiling-point of water at 
the two extremities, being five hundred and eighty- 
five feet. To traverse this last one hundred and 
eighty-five miles cost more in time, more in toil and 
hardship, if not more in loss of life, than all the pre- 
ceding fourteen hundred miles had cost. The story 
of these five months must here be summed up in a 
few words; nothing less than a volume, still to be 
written by its surviving hero, can narrate its de- 
tails. 

The lake-like river had begun slowly to narrow 
its channel. The low, hazy bank almost imper- 
ceptibly changed into steep slopes, precipitous cliffs, 
and towering mountains, between which the waters 
hour by hour grew narrower, deeper, and swifter. 
These waters, starting from toward the eastern coast, 
had for more than twenty-five hundred miles been 
seeking their devious way into the western ocean. 
Running by turns southwestward, northward, north- 
westward, and southwestward again, they had skirted 
the winding base of the great mountain-chain, re- 
ceiving affluents from every side. The mountain- 
range had now bent in sharply to the south, throw- 
ing itself directly athwart the course of the river. 
To reach the ocean, now scarcely three hundred 
miles distant, the river must burst its way through 
the mountains. The narrow rift is one hundred and 
eighty-five miles long, and two thousand feet or more 
deep. 

Perhaps the best conception of this mighty cafion 
may be gained by imagining the whole descent of 
the falls of Niagara and the rapids below, down to 
Lake Ontario, to be doubled and spread through a 
space of almost two hundred miles; then pile the 
cliffs on each side toa height of two thousand feet 
instead of two or three hundred; and through the 
gorge pour a river with twice or three times the 
volume of the Mississippi. Now place two white 
men with more than a hundred ignorant Africans 
under them, all utterly ignorant of what lay be- 
fore them, in half a dozen rude canoes, and bid 
them make their way down this gorge, over its rap- 
ids and around its threescore cataracts. This is 
what Stanley undertook to do, and did. Let us here 
give, somewhat condensed, some of the wild and 
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whirling sentences, almost as wild and whirling as 
the scene itself, in which he describes his work : 


‘* While we were fighting our way for five months 
over this long series of falls, along a space of more than 
one hundred and eighty miles, we lived as though we 
were in a tunnel, subject at intervals to the thunderous 
crash of passing trains, At times the water swept im- 
petuously down in serpentine curves, heaving upward in 
long lines of brown billows; sometimes with a smooth, 
glassy fall, sometimes thundering down steep after steep, 
tossing upward in huge waves, with their crests dissolved 
in spray or mist, or boiling around isles of bowlders, 
which parted it into fearful whirlpools. Our days of 
battle and our days of hunger may be forgotten as years 
of peace and rest roll over our heads; but never our 
months of toil and wild energy in the cataracts; for each 
day of those months has its own terrible tale of injuries, 
escapes, despair, and death. . . . There is no fear that 
any other explorer will seek to do what we have done in 
the cataract-region. Such a one may travel overland, 
and the natives will point out the two thousand feet up 
which we dragged our canoes. They will, perhaps, point 
out the stumps of the giant trees which we cut down, 
and out of which we hewed our canoes in eight or ten 
days and nights, whereas no canoe was ever before made 
in that region in less than three months. They may 
show the craggy rocks over which we constructed tram- 
ways ; or the place where we felled a grove of tall trees 
to fill great pits in the rocks. They may point out places 
where the white men entered their canoes, and brought 
their people down long, foaming stretches of river; or 
the terrible falls where the elder white chief and his 
boat’s crew were whirled, and tossed, and smitten by 
the brown waves. And, finally, they may guide him to 
the spot where the younger white chief was carried over 
the falls, drawn down in a whirlpool, and was lost. But 
there is no fear that any other explorer will imitate our 
work here. It would be an act of madness. We should 
never have ventured upon it had we the slightest idea that 
such fearful impediments were before us.”’ 


On the 3d of June they had reached the head 
of the falls of Mowa, the thirty-fifth of the series. 
Frank Pocock, for two years Stanley’s sole white 
comrade, had become utterly disabled for walking, 
and was left behind in a canoe, while Stanley 
climbed up and down the steep rocks to find some 
way of passing the fall. He had formed his plans, 
and on his way back was seated upon a cliff, spy- 
glass in hand, looking down into the seething whirl- 
pool below. Something dark appeared among the 
boiling waters. It was made out to be a capsized 
canoe with several men clinging to it. He saw the 
men endeavoring to guide the upturned canoe; he 
saw some of them leap into asmoother eddy and swim 
ashore ; and then the canoe rushed past, and was 
dashed over the cataract below. In a brief time 
the whole story was learned. There had been eleven 
men in that canoe. Pocock had bidden them to go 
down and explore alittle. The canoe had been caught 
in the rapids, and of the eleven men three were 
lost, and among them was Frank Pocock. Of him 
Stanley writes: ‘‘ Though born in a humble sphere 
of life, he was an extraordinary man; a man to 
make himself respected and beloved; a man of 
many fine qualities; of cool, steadfast courage that 
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knew no quailing; of great manliness; a cheerful, 
amiable companion; a gentle, pious soul, and a 
stanch friend.” 

For another two months and more, Stanley and 
his men kept their way through this fearful caiion. 
All the while he inquired of the people of the 
country how many more cataracts there were. The 
uniform answer was, “One or two more.” When 
these were passed, still there were “one or two 
more ;” and soon day after day. At last, on the 
1th of August, he reached the Isangila Falls, ap- 
parently the greatest of all, and was told that below 
this there were yet five others! ‘ Here,” he says, 
“after five months of toil and the loss of one Eu- 
ropean and fifteen soldiers in these lower cataracts, 
I said ‘Enough!’ and drew my boat and canoes 
high upon the rocks above the cataract of Isangila.” 
His entire loss during the nine months since leaving 
Nyangwe was thirty-five men, besides the Arabs 
who had died of the small-pox. 

Without supplies, and having scanty means left 
for purchasing more, the weary and footsore ex- 
plorers marched down the northern side of the river, 
through a country where the chiefs had been pam- 
pered by white traders with tribute in beads, and 
cloth, and rum. They demanded the like tribute 
of Stanley. Not a bead would he give in tribute. 
He would buy food and pay its just value, but noth- 
ing more. One king—for every petty chief is here 
a king—brought out his fighting-men to prevent the 
passage of the intruders through his country ; but at 
the sight of their formidable array, he changed his 
mind, and the strangers passed on, heading for Em- 
boma, a Portuguese settlement some fifty miles from 
the coast. Captain Tuckey sixty years ago went by 
land from the Isangila Falls to Emboma, and esti- 
mated the distance at a hundred miles in a straight 
line, but one hundred and thirty by the route trav- 
ersed by him. Stanley fixes the absolute geographical 
distance at forty-five miles, or fifty-seven miles as 
measured by pedometer on the actual route. “The 
distance,” he says ‘‘ was traversed by our sick and 
starving expedition in five marches.” 

He had sent messengers in advance, with letters’ 
addressed to any “charitable European,” setting 
forth his sore strait from famine and exhaustion, 
and imploring aid. These fell at once into the 
hands of some English traders at Emboma, and a 
prompt response was rendered. A day’s march 
from the settlement they were met with abundant 
supplies. Giving themselves a single day for rest 
and the unwonted enjoyment of sufficient food, they 
set out for Emboma. <A few miles from the place 
they were met by several gentlemen of the Euro- 
pean colony, with hampers of good things. “What 
a difference,” exclaims Stanley, ‘‘ between those 
cleanly, well-fed, and well-dressed gentlemen of 
Emboma and myself! It was as much as distin- 
guished their strong, healthy hammock-bearers from 
the bare-ribbed, gaunt soldiers of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Expedition.” The long struggle was over, and 
it only remained to recuperate from the effects of 
the toils and hardships. Stanley had hardly reached 
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the period of mid-life. When he set out from the 
east coast there was not a gray thread in his dark 
hair; when, in less than three years, he reached the 
west coast, his head was as white as silver. 

We have called the great river the ‘‘ Congo,” but 
always under mental protest. That name belongs 
properly only to one of its branches, a considerable 
river, indeed, but only a third-class affluent of the 
mighty stream which should have a name of its own. 
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No other can be so fitting as the one by which 
Livingstone found it called—the Lualaba. We 
trust, also, that the adulatory European names given 
to other notable features of African geography will 
be discarded for the native designations: that, in- 
stead of Lake ‘‘ Victoria,” we shall say Ukerewe ; 
instead of Lake ‘‘ Albert,” Mwutan ; instead of the 
“ Zambesi,” the Leambye; instead of “ Victoria 
Falls,’ Mogioatunye—‘t The Sounding Smoke.” 
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F Angelo knew when his love for Aphia Brooke 
began, no one else did, I am sure. The con- 
sciousness of it overwhelmed me, one night, as a 
dozen of us stood together on the Pincian, watching 
the sun sink slowly and majestically, as became the 
Roman sun, behind the shining dome of St. Peter’s. 
The city lay below us, murmurous with the steady 
wandering of purposeless feet and the constant chat- 
ter of aimless tongues. Overhead the sky was of 
that luminous blue which only changes to a richer 
tint with the closing of the sensuous southern twi- 
light. Along the western horizon hung a few fringes 
of cloud, as if Nature were trying to soften to mortal 
gaze the dying splendors of an immortal day. The 
atmosphere, heavy with spring incense, wrapped our 
senses like a perfumed vestment. 

For a while we were speechless from sheer de- 
light, though we had enjoyed the same sensations 
nearly every evening for a month. At last Aphia 
spoke, slowly and reverently, as if afraid of break- 
ing the spell that bound us. And Angelo, standing 
a little apart, turned upon her a look which betrayed 
—to me, at least—his jealous secret. For amoment 
I despised the moth that sought the star, and then 
profoundly pitied the unhappy fellow who had set 
his heart upon the crown, when the cross, I knew, 
must be his portion. I should as soon have suspect- 
ed Angelo of loving the sweet princess whose simple 
carriage had just swept by as of loving Aphia 
Brooke. And, from my point of view, the princess 
was hardly farther beyond his reach. Not so far, in 
a certain way ; for he could never meet the princess 
on equal terms. But with Aphia he might daily 
float on the sea of her smiles, though he could never 
drink at her lips; he might live every week on the 
fruit of her speech, but he could never feed on her 
love. So with my pity mingled personal sorrow ; 
for I loved Angelo, and would have made him happy, 
if I could. With Aphia’s hand and heart, had they 
been mine to bestow ? 

T cannot say. It is harder than might be thought 
to play the vé/e of elderly and confidential friend to 
a young, sweet woman when your pulses beat at 
forty as quickly, if not as hotly, as at twenty. But 
I never felt more certain that Aphia’s choice would 
be her own, unbiased, than at the moment when An- 
gelo’s liquid eyes confessed to me his love. 


“T think I like to see Rome best at this hour,” 
Aphia said, slowly, thinking rather than speaking 
aloud, with her thoughtful eyes fixed in the deepest 
depths of the glowing sky. ‘‘It always seems to 
me as if the grand old city were decked in the pomp 
and splendor of an imperial triumph. Look at the 
west! Do you not see the banners of the Czesars 
flaming in the heavens? See yonder, and yonder, 
the gilded spoils of victory! Listen to the clatter 
on the pavements! It is the conqueror who comes 
with his train of chariots, and the conquered in grim 
procession! It is a pageant for a painter or a poet. 
Why do not you, who can, put it upon canvas ?” she 
cried, at last, breathless, turning toward those of us 
who professionally wielded the brush. 

Angelo looked on her, and loved; and at least 
two others looked, and loved also. 

“Oh!” she went on, when no one spoke, “if I 
could but paint as some of you can, I would make a 
Roman triumph such as the world has never seen. I 
would show such grand nobility of mien in the victors, 
such ”’—she stopped, abashed, conscious, all at once, 
that she alone was speaking, and that a dozen people 
were watching, some amused at, and some admiring, 
her ecstasy of enthusiasm. : 

She moved her slender hands with a little, depre- 
catory motion, as if begging pardon of her friends 
for pressing her eager fantasies upon their notice ; 
and gently closed her lids as if thereby she veiled 
her glowing cheeks. 

Then Angelo, with the tender chivalry of love, 
came to her defense, and said, in his quaint, uncer- 
tain English: ‘‘ Ah, yes, signorina, it would be great 
to make such picture as you say. But see not you 
that the poor artist, he must paint with his mind be- 
fore he can make with his hands; and, if not here,” 
drawing his hand across his handsome forehead, “ it 
not will come from here?” opening his nervous fin- 
gers with quick emphasis. 

“Angelo is right,” said Frere, speaking for the 
first time since he had bowed good-evening half an 
hour before. “Ifa painter hasn’t his subject clearly 
limned on his mental canvas, he never can sketch it 
on the material surface. He may labor and labor, 
set down as many lines and lay on as many colors 
as he chooses, but he will never make a picture if 
he cannot close his eyes, and see his picture clear 
and finished. For my own part, I do not believe 
that the time invites, or even suggests, such pictures 
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as Miss Brooke would have painted any more than 
it calls for Madonnas and Holy Families. I believe 
that every age requires in art subjects with which it 
has keen sympathy. To-day wants the intensely 
practical on the one hand, and the intensely roman- 
ticon the other. It demands a pre-Raphaelistic barn- 
yard or a languishing Giulietta wasting her midnight 
sweetness on a lovelorn Romeo, It is quite possi- 
ble to find models for the barn-yard, and even for 
the lovers ; but where in all Rome would you find a 
Madonna in these degenerate days?” 

“There, and there, and there!” cried Aphia, 
pointing to a group of young mothers crooning to 
their babies in that sweetest of tongues, in itself a 
perpetual lullaby. ‘‘Does not the divine mother- 
love look out from the eyes of every one of those 
women? And what is the noblest Madonna ever 
painted but the symbol of eternal motherhood ? 
Was the woman whom Raphael chose for his grand 
Sistine Madonna any more than one of these? 
Could she have been more than a mother, or less 
than a woman? If she seems other to us than these 
we see daily—superior in some ways, a creature of a 
different sphere—is it not because the genius of the 
artist has made her different? Is it the divinity of 
the subjects or the divinity of their genius that we 
worship in the works of the old masters? I hate to 
hear people say our time is degenerate ; that there 
are no models for such works as have come to us 
from the high-priests of art. It is the manner, not 
the matter, that makes the worth of work, and, if 
it merits appreciation, it will find it in spite of the 
tendency toward barn-yards and lovers,” with a lit- 
tle, defiant.glance at Frere, who stood idly watching 
the passing carriages, half unconscious, to all seem- 
ing, of what Miss Brooke had been saying. 

He roused himself suddenly, and said: ‘‘ The 
chill of the evening is quite perceptible, Miss 
Brooke ; may I not put your shawl over your shoul- 
ders?” 

And, without waiting for an answer, he folded 
her wrap close about her, beckoned her carriage, 
which appeared at that moment round the curve of 
the drive, and put her into it, in that quiet, masterful 
way he had, saying, for apology, rather to the rest of 
us than to her: 

“Tt is quite too damp to stand longer on the 
ground.” 

As there appeared nothing else to do, good-nights 
were uttered, and we went our several ways—Angelo 
joining me, while Frere swung himself along in front 
of us just out of conversational reach. 

Angelo had never said it, but I was conscious he 
did not like Frere; nor did I like him very much. 
Perhaps I should say I was totally indifferent to him, 
He was too successful to win the regard he might 
have had, had his circumstances been such as to draw 
factitious sympathy; and to me he had never been, 
as I knew he was to many, personally magnetic. 
We were companionable enough when we met, 
which was often, especially in Aphia’s drawing- 
room; but we rarely sought each other’s society, 
unless for some specific purpose. Frere belonged to 


the new school of art theorists, and I rather to the 
old ; so that we frequently disagreed flatly in regard 
to our profession, and had learned to discuss it, when 
at all, in a bantering way that gave no opportunity 
for argument. 

Angelo, on the other hand, was of my way of 
thinking, and, despite his seeming almost like a boy 
to me, I found him a genuine companion ; and thus 
a really lasting friendship had insensibly grown be- 
tween us. I don’t remember when I first met him, 
and I presume I must have encountered him many 
times before he made any particular impression upon 
me—though in any other place than Italy his per- 
sonal appearance must instantly have arrested my 
attention. When I first became conscious of his 
existence, he was a struggling artist, glad to obtain 
almost any price for his work, and nothing loath, 
upon occasion, to act as model to his more prosper- 
ous fellows, for he was nearly a perfect Italian type 
of physical beauty. Too small, perhaps, from an 
American point of view, the proportions of his per- 
son were ideal, and his face so regularly beautiful as 
often to lack expression when in repose. Had he 
been built on a more heroic scale, he would have 
made an admirable prototype for a modern An- 
tinous. As it was, he reminded me of the Apol- 
lino in the tribune of the Uffizi. As I came to 
know more of him, it chanced to be my fortune to 
put some work in his way, and the spontaneous, 
childlike gratitude of his race he poured out upon 
me with such vehemence that I began to bestir my- 
self to place him in a more hopeful position. He 
gave decided evidences of talent. Whether he had 
genius or not I could not discover. A peculiarity of 
his talent was that it led him, apparently with equal 
bias, toward both painting and sculpture. He never 
seemed able to tell which he liked the better, and, in 
spite of my most earnest endeavor, I could not in- 
duce him to choose one and devote himself wholly 
to that. 

“You never can serve two masters well, Angelo,” 
I used to say, impatiently. ‘Serve one, and you 
will be rewarded ; but the reward of a divided duty 
is bitterness and dissatisfaction.” 

‘¢T not serve two masters,” he would return, in 
his pleading, honeyed voice, which always sweetened 
the acidity of other people’s speeches ; ‘‘ I but serve 
the one master, Art, in two ways, signore. When he 
wishes me to stop one way, I shall feel it here ’”— 
touching his brow. ‘‘I mean some time to do so 
great things in the marble and with the brush, that 
you shall see I not make now mistake. I try, try, 
try, every day ; but they not come yet. But in the 
what you call good time, signore—in the good time 
—you will see !” 

Thus, perforce, as I could not win him to my 
opinion, I gave it up, hoping, yet doubting, that he 
would prove a better prophet than myself. Angelo 
had a singular capacity for persistent work for one 
of his race and calling ; or I should say he developed 
it some while after I first came in contact with him. 
During our early acquaintance he was something of 
a dreamer. He was wont to linger in the great halls 
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of the Vatican, and go mooning round the private 
galleries, when I considered that he should have been 
inhis studio. But people’s methods of work differ as 
widely as their methods of thought, and dawdling 
may have been more beneficial to him than grubbing 
was to me; and, in looking back, I think I discover 
that Angelo began to work with a will after he had first 
met Aphia ; and I am quite sure it was the stimulus 
of her gracious encouragement that first showed him 
the value of constant effort. 


II. 

ORIGINALLY the Brookes had come to Rome in 
the ordinary course of European sight-seeing, with 
no intention of remaining beyond a season at far- 
thest. Aphia’s father had died not long before, 
leaving his family in independent, if not affluent, cir- 
cumstances ; and, as her two brothers were already 
established in the West, she and her mother decided 
to execute a long-cherished plan of coming abroad. 

Her eldest brother and myself had been college 
chums, and as long as we had remained in the little 
interior town, which had been our New England 
home, were as intimate as youths of totally different 
tastes could well be. From boyhood he had dreamed 
of a great career in business—I of the laurel-wreath 
in art. Thus, when we finally bade adieu to univer- 
sity-life, we parted on the best of terms, his face 
being set steadily toward the West, mine no less 
steadily toward the East. We had exchanged let- 
ters occasionally for years ; but as we soon had little 
in common but reminiscences of old friends, the cor- 
respondence languished, and finally died. 

For a long period I had heard nothing from John 
Brooke, when, one day, a letter came from him, de- 
tailing his father's death, mentioning the intention of 
his mother and sister to visit Europe, and bespeak- 
ing my good offices, should they chance to cross my 
path. He inclosed their banker’s address in Paris, 
and, as in duty bound, I wrote to the relatives of my 
old friend, begging to be of any service that I could 
in their pilgrimage of pleasure. Aphia I remem- 
bered only as a charming child of four or five, with 
big, solemn, inquiring eyes, a sweet, kissable mouth, 
a face now all sunshine, now all sympathetic tears, 
according to her moods, which even then were very 
marked. The youngest of seven daughters, not one 
of whom lived beyond childhood, she inherited a 
delicacy of constitution which made her an object 
of the greatest anxiety to, as well as the idol of, 
her parents. During my days of intimacy in the 
household she was the reigning divinity; and I 
joined with her brothers in making her the pet of 
idle hours. The excuse that every one made for do- 
ing the utmost to spoil the small creature was that 
she was so delicate, so little likely to live to grow 
up, that a little petting more or less couldn’t make 
much difference. Indeed, the belief that she would 
not survive her childhood became so thoroughly im- 
pressed upon my mind, that I had a dim notion, 
however long she might live, that she never would 
grow up. Therefore, when I met Aphia and her 
mother at the railway-station upon their arrival in 
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Rome, and saw in her the finest type of the young 
American woman, I experienced a sensation of unac- 
quaintance which totally unfitted me for the duties 
of hospitality. I don’t know that I had really ex- 
pected to receive a little girl, but what I did receive 
was not the Aphia of my imagination, though she 
bore her name and her eyes and mouth. 

At Mrs. Brooke’s written request, I had engaged 
for them a furnished apartment upon the Quirinal 
in the neighborhood of the Quattro Fontane. It was 
the top story of a corner palace, and, as Aphia said, 
seemed to hang between heaven and earth. Here 
they at once established themselves, and in a week’s 
time were as muchat home in Rome as in Whitfield, 
Massachusetts, where, in defiance of all prognostica- 
tions, Aphia had grown from birth to a very healthful, 
if also somewhat willful, womanhood. 

Fora month after the domiciliation of the Brookes, 
I nearly gave up my work, and acted as their cice- 
rone in excursions in and out of the city ; finding a 
campaign of sight-seeing by no means without inter- 
est under those circumstances, even to a veteran res- 
ident like myself, to whom every street we crossed 
was more familiar than Cornhill or Broadway. At 
the end of a few weeks, Mrs. Brooke’s interest, and 
strength, too, I am afraid, began to flag ; and, after a 
flash or two, the expiring flame of her curiosity went 
out altogether. Sight-seeing was, I fancy, the last 
occupation in the world Mrs. Brooke would naturally 
have chosen. To her the grandest architecture of 
Buonarotti’s conception was as nothing compared 
with the great, square homestead —a vast expanse 
of white clapboards and green blinds—where her 
children had first seen the light. In no sense a 
dull woman, and possessed of a good deal of book- 
culture, the domestic instinct so overlay everything 
else in her nature that, of her own volition, she 
would never have spent a month away from her 
Whitfield home. But with all her affection for her 
own roof, her love for Aphia was so tyrannous that, 
had the girl said, ‘‘ Mother, let us start for the antip- 
odes on foot, and carry our luggage in our pockets,” 
she would have replied: ‘ Certainly, my love ; when 
shall we set out?” And only in the innermost cor- 
ner of her tender heart would she have regretted— 
and that unacknowledged to herself — that Aphia 
cared for another sphere than the one she was born 
in. 

It was, therefore, something of a relief, no doubt, 
when Mrs. Brooke decided that she could remain at 
home, to busy herself in housewifely ways, and over 
those bits of needlework which domestic women so 
delight to finger, without defrauding her daughter of 
her rightful pleasure. Thus it happened that almost 
daily Aphia and myself made excursions, following 
simply our inclination. 

One morning she said: ‘‘ Let us go to the Bar- 
berini to-day, and afterward to the Cenci Palace. I 
want to see if I can really create Beatrice from the 
picture, and from her home.” 

So we strolled along toward the palazzo, whose 
gate was hardly a hundred feet from Aphia’s own 
door, and, being so near, we had left it late among 
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the to-be’s of sight-seeing. We made our way through | to watch near the door of the palazzo, and see her 


the little garden, which, insignificant as it is in front 
of the palace, still adds much to the beauty of the 
place. It even has a romantic aspect after the other 
palaces in Rome, especially if you come upon it sud- 
denly strolling up from the Via Sistina on a moon- 
light night. : 

We hurried through narrow passages and the 
small succeeding rooms of the generally unimpor- 
tant gallery, and quickly stood before the famous 
Beatrice of Guido Reni. 

I said nothing, waiting for Aphia to express an 
opinion. At last she sighed and touched my arm, 
without looking up. * 

“We need not go to her home,” she murmured. 
*“‘T see it all here. Poor, poor creature! Her an- 
guish, her entanglement, her horror, her mortal 
dread of her unnatural father! She could not have 
been guilty, Iam sure she was as innocent of par- 
ricide as I am myself.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, signora!” exclaimed 
a voice just behind us, whose familiar tones caused 
me to turn, both vexed and astonished, toward the 
speaker. 

“Pardon, pardon, signore,” entreated Angelo, 
alarmed at my evident annoyance; ‘‘I not meant to 
disturb you; but it so make me happy that the 
signora not think the beautiful Beatrice so bad as 
others think, that I not could help to speak it. A 
little ago the Signore Frere was looking at the head, 
and he say things I not like to hear, for I love the 
Beatrice, and I not like to hear her spoken of but 
praisedly. And you know the Signore Frere is so 
sure what he thinks, I not always trust my eyes when 
he says they tell me not true.” 

Angelo’s last remark was so exact a description 
of Frere’s unimpeachable belief in his own opinion, 
that I smiled in spite of myself, and forgave the lit- 
tle Italian what in any other man I should have con- 
sidered an unpardonable rudeness. 

Aphia, meanwhile, had been examining the por- 
trait more closely, and presently, turning to Angelo, 
asked in her sweetest voice, whose exquisite modula- 
tions were one of her chief attractions : 

“Ts it the woman or the picture you admire, 
signore ?”” 

I felt sure at once that Angelo had made a strong 
and very favorable impression upon my companion, 
or she would never have waived the formality of an 
introduction, the propriety of which I was debating 
when she spoke. 

In many ways Aphia was a woman of the world, 
though in no sense a worldly woman, and with all 
but her intimates observed the exactest convention- 
alities. Hence I was confident that Angelo had 
touched her sympathies in an unusual degree. I 


listened, therefore, for his reply, to discover if he 


were in the least aware of his honoring. 

“T not know, signora,” he said, at last, with an 
engaging unconsciousness of being especially favored. 
“*T come here, and look, and look, and look; and I 
go away and worship in my heart the Cenci; and 
think if she live in Rome to-day, I should love for 


out go and in go; and perhaps some time she would 
notice the poor Angelo, and smile to him. Then 
I think I love the woman. By-and-by I go in the 
street, and I see a full window of pictures, copies 
many of this head. The copies I see are badly 
bad ; the face look horrible ; the eyes dull so; the 
nose crooked so; it makes me mad that people 
make poor work—poor work so of my Cenci, that 
I think then that I love the picture, and not care 
for at all the lady.” 

“Why don’t you make a copy of it yourself?” 
Aphia asked. 

**T should like it, I should like it!” exclaimed 
the young Italian, enthusiastically. ‘Some time I 
think I will, and I go home; I take my brush ; I 
then say, ‘Angelo, perhaps you not like your own 
work so well as the others—so bad as that is,’ and 
I throw my brush off, and not try to do it.” 

“But you never can paint if you do that way, 
You must try every day to do something. If you 
will begin a copy, I will come sometimes and look 
at it, if you would like to have me; and my friend 
will bring me,” added Aphia, a trifle alarmed at the 
audaciousness of her own proposal; looking up to 
me for approval. I was amused, and both pleased 
and displeased by the prompt manner Aphia had of 
making Angelo’s interests her own. She had talked 
to him ten minutes, and in that time had taken 
upon herself the charge of encouraging him in his 
professional career precisely as if she had been his 
oldest friend. In Angelo she found one who needed 
encouragement, and with her keen instinct for help- 
fulness, she had divined that which would be the 
greatest aid to him. 

The young Italian gazed at the radiant creature 
for a single instant in self-forgetful wonder, and 
then, yielding to his natural emotionalness, crying : 
‘‘The signora is an angel; the signora will be 
my patron saint!” he dropped on one knee, and 
touched the tips of Aphia’s fingers with his lips. 

Aphia drew back with a haughty gesture, as I 
glanced round, with the instinctive Anglo - Saxon 
dread of being made conspicuous. No one was 
within sight ; but as Angelo rose, I heard in one of 
the outer rooms a quick, decisive tread, and in two 
seconds, betore we had time to recover our equa- 
nimity, Frere stood before us, 

“Good -morning,” he said to me, not at first 
perceiving that Miss Brooke, whose back was turned 
toward him, was in my charge. ‘Are you here, 
too, wasting time over this white-turbaned woman ? 
I’ve just been trying to drag Angelo away to some- 
thing better worth while ; but if you uphold him in 
his adoration, I know it’s of no use totry. If you 
were to say that one of Cranach’s Eves was a model 
of loveliness— from our latter-day standpoint, I 
mean, of course—Angelo would swear that no other 
artist had ever painted a beautiful woman. I am 
sure you two will go down to posterity in the same 
train as Orestes and Pylades, Aineas and Achates, 
David and Jonathan, and the rest of the exemplars 
of eternal friendship.” 
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Frere’s cheerful rattle removed the awkward 
silence that had succeeded Angelo’s bit of sincere 
melodrama ; and I turned to Aphia, saying: 

“Miss Brooke, let me present a fellow-artist, 
Mr. Frere.—Mr. Frere, Miss Brooke is one of 
those—in your eyes—unfortunate worshipers at the 
shrine of the Cenci.” 

«I am sure Miss Brooke could never be in my 
eyes an unfortunate worshiper of anything,” re- 
turned Frere, with a certain gay gallantry that often 
wrapped his speech to women like a light vestment 
of bantering talk which he would lay aside for some- 
thing more substantial when occasion demanded. 

‘That would be an unwise prophecy, Mr. 
Frere,” responded Aphia, laughing, ‘‘ for my opin- 
ions upon art-questions are not at all fixed yet. I 
am trying to formulate my sentiments with the aid 
of my friend here; but, up to the present, I con- 
fess, I am a devotee in general, not in particular. 
I like what I like ; and what I don’t like, I don’t.” 

“What critic can say more than that?” Frere 
questioned. ‘‘ The best of critics do not get be- 
yond that point, though they often take a very round- 
about way of reaching it. But, for my own part, 
I have spent more time, with less result, in trying 
to genuinely like this Beatrice, than over any pict- 
ure in Rome. I have never yet felt its charm.” 

Aphia replied somewhat warmly in its defense, 
and we dawdled along through the rest of the gal- 
lery, and out into the winter sunshine; Frere in 
front with Aphia, whom he was conversationally 
absorbing, after his usual easy fashion of appropri- 
ating to his own use everything he wanted, without 
ever realizing that anybody could have a prior claim. 
He was at heart a selfish fellow; yet his selfish- 
ness sat so lightly upon him, seemed often so much 
like a careless habit rather than a natural instinct, 
that one came to regard it as a matter of course, 
and ceased to question or wonder at it. Besides, 
too, he was ready to doa kindly thing for a friend, 
even to take trouble about it. The difficulty seemed 
to be that there were always so many more chances 
for his friends to help him than for him to help his 
friends, that one felt sure he would die far more 
largely in debt to the world than the world could be 
to him. He was possessed of many social graces, 
and of that chief of gifts, strong personal magnet- 
ism, which made him a favorite with many men, and 
all women, who do not so much resent — possibly 
they expect—selfishness in the other sex. He hada 
certain half-devoted, half-commanding manner with 
women of all ages which is, perhaps, more winning 
to them than any other, and which made him both 
the model and the envy of his intimates. Thus I 
wondered, as he strolled along at Aphia’s side, 
whether she would feel and succumb to the attrac- 
tion which I had seen obscure the judgment of wiser 
and less impulsive women than she. 

As we passed the outer door of the gallery, An- 
gelo touched my arm, and motioned me to drop be- 
hind. The moment we were out of ear-shot he ex- 
claimed : 

“JT have displeased so the signorina—I thought 








she must be a signora, she is so noble and so kind! 
Signore, what shall Ido? I mean nothing ; I show 
her how the poor Angelo feel her goodness ”—speak- 
ing of himself in the third person, as he invariably 
did when mentally distressed—“ and it was hurt to 
her. Would not you tell her how it is? Would not 
you beg her to pardon the poor Angelo? How can 
I begin the Beatrice if she not come to look at it?” 

‘I dare say she has forgotten all about it, An- 
gelo,” I answered, hoping to soothe his distress ; for 
there was something really pitiful in his fear of losing 
her approval. ‘You know, in our country, gentle- 
men are not in the habit of kissing ladies’ hands, at 
least not in the beginning of theiy acquaintance,” 
checking my first wholesale statement because of 
certain dimly-remembered scenes of sentimental en- 
thusiasm in my early youth ; ‘‘and never in public 
places. I would never refer to it if I were you, and 
I am sure she never will.” 

That was the only reference ever made to the 
subject ; but Aphia told me, later, that the next 
morning she found a bunch of early flowers upon her 
breakfast-table, and the maid had said, upon inter- 
rogation, that they were left by a “so handsome si- 
gnore, who told they were for the beautiful signorina.” 
We knew the flowers were a peace-offering from An- 
gelo, and Aphia bade me bring him to see her in 
token of her good-will. When I did so, I found 
that Frere had already made his footing secure in 
the little apartment on the Quirinal, and bore him- 
self with as much freedom as I myself. 

Pausing at the door of Angelo’s studio one day, 
a week or two after our visit to the Barberini, I ob- 
served him within ; but so intent upon his work that 
he did not notice my approach. Having nothing 
special to say, I was about to pass on, when he slowly 
drew back from the easel, and I saw upon it an al- 
ready well-defined copy of Guido’s Beatrice. Then 
I knew that Aphia’s suggestion had borne fruit, and 
I gently withdrew, lest my presence should dispel 
the charmed influences of his recollection. 

The winter waned; spring had nearly bloomed 
into summer. Still the Brookes lingered in Rome ; 
still Angelo and Frere and I worked by day, and 
met in Aphia’s drawing-room by night, or, to be can- 
did, each sought her at such seasons as he fancied 
she might be free from the others’ presence. She had 
taken a hold upon each of our lives, which, if we 
acknowledged it to ourselves, we acknowledged to 
no other. She ‘was not an extraordinury nor even a 
brilliant woman; she had no genius; but she had 
that which appeals more deeply to the masculine 
heart—a sweet womanly nature. She was such a 
woman as a man likes to see at his own hearthstone, 
and to say, with a thrill, to himself, “ She is mine !” 

She was not beautiful; yet she had a peculiar 
charm of face that made people say, ‘* How beauti- 
ful!” and half the artists in Rome had begged the 
privilege of taking portraits of her, not one of which 
had been a likeness. She had, too, the rare power 
of imbuing others with her own enthusiastic beliefs 
till they seemed like inspirations from within. It 
was thus that she impressed Angelo, and, under the 
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spell of her influence, he worked as he never had 
done before. The Cenci grew in the sunshine of 
Aphia’s encouragement till it came to maturity, and 
was pronounced by capable judges one of the best 
copies that had ever been made. 

This being Angelo’s first genuine success, I feared 
it might prove too great for his simple nature, which 
was as easily exalted or depressed as a child’s, An 
Italian of Italians, he had most of the traits of his 
race in a marked degree, though they were much 
tempered by the influence of his Anglo-Saxon asso- 
ciates. He loved his country ; but he cared not a 
straw for his countrymen. He sought his compan- 
ions invariably among the English-speaking artists, 
generally among the Americans, and thus he had un- 
consciously ingrafted upon his own temperament 
some of their modes of thought, as he had also 
nearly adopted their tongue. 

Incited by that subtilest of stimulants—the praise- 
ful sympathy of a charming woman—Angelo had 
done such good work before Aphia left Rome for the 
summer—with the promise of an early return in the 
autumn—that he had already begun to enjoy one of 
the greatest pleasures a young artist can have—that 
of being talked about. And when one day, after 
their summer’s absence, Mrs. Brooke and her daugh- 
ter called at Angelo’s studio, they found him no lon- 
ger obscure and struggling, but the recipient of in- 
quisitive calls and incipient patrons. 


1) j= 


WE fell into our old ways that second of Aphia’s 
seasons in Rome—working, visiting, and talking, 
with occasional pleasurings together, now at Albano, 
now at Frascati; this week at Tivoli, next at Subi- 
aco. 

One evening in Aphia’s drawing-room, when we 
were, as usual, discussing pictures and painters, she 
suddenly said : ; 

“Signore Angelo, will you paint a Madonna 
some time? Mr. Frere declares it can’t be done be- 
cause it needs faith, and he says there is no faith 
nowadays. You have faith, signore ; you are a true 
Catholic. Paint me a Madonna, that I may refute 
this skepticism.” 

‘J will try some day,” replied Angelo, softly, 
more to himself than to her, gazing out into the 
slumberous, moonlit street. ‘I think, I know, I 
can paint a Madonna. Frere knows not. He no 
faith has to paint by. But some day I will show 
him what to believe is.” 

I expected, with Angelo’s usual haste to obey 
Aphia’s slightest wish, that he would sketch out an 
entire Holy Family before another evening. But he 
said nothing more about it, and the subject passed 
for a time from my mind. Later I became conscious 
that he was working absorbingly on something which 
he had not shown. When I lightly rallied him upon 
the suspected Madonna, he replied, gravely: “ Yes, 
signore ; it is the Madonna. Ask not me yet to see 
it. After a while, dear signore, I ask you to look, 
but not yet, not yet!” 





No other allusion was made to it; and, being 
more than usually occupied myself, I failed to notice 
that my Italian friend was putting upon himself a 
strain he could by no means endure. Early and late 
he was in his studio, and suddenly, with something 
of a shock, his unnatural paleness and wornness ar- 
rested my attention. 

On the very day of that beautiful sunset-scene 
on the Pincian, when he had betrayed to me his lov- 
ing secret, I had said to him: ‘‘ Angelo, my boy, 
you are overworking. You must stop. The sum- 
mer is coming. We will go away early this year. 
Suppose you and I set out for the north next week ? 
Suppose we should go to Norway? ‘That is as near 
the end of our earth as it will be convenient for us 
to go. Come, will you go?” 

I spoke gayly, but I felt deeply. Angelo, I was 
sure, stood upon the near edge of some crisis, wheth- 
er of mind or health, or both, I could not deter- 
mine. He was evidently living at the highest ten- 
sion of every fibre of his being. The hitherto lim- 
pid waters of his nature were strangely ruffled by 
undercurrents of emotion which my past experience 
of him furnished me no spiritual lead to sound 
with. I had no clew to his abnormal condition ; 
nevertheless I reached forth blindly to help him, as I 
had done before in a hundred lesser exigencies. I 
felt that the first great and vital point was to take 
him away from the associations which undoubtedly 
ministered to ‘his disease; therefore I felt vexed as 
well as disappointed when, to my proposition for 
early departure, he said, sadly, but firmly: *‘ Not 
yet, signore ; I am unready to go. My work lets 
me not go. I not wish to leave Rome.” 

‘Is it the Madonna that keeps you?” I de- 
manded, impatiently. ‘‘ You can take it along, and 
finish it up in the mountains. Or, better still, leave 
it till you come back. You will get all sorts of 
fresh ideas about it while we are gone. How fool- 
ish, Angelo, for you to stay here, trifling with your 
health for the sake of doing what can be better done 
another time!” 

‘“‘Tt is the Madonna which keeps me, signore,” 
he replied, simply. “I not can take her with me. I 
not can leave her. You think you understand ; but 
I not can tell you how it is; not now. 
But I not leave 


it not is so. 
Some time, perhaps, you will see. 
Rome. I not wish to do it!” 

He was in no mood for argument; I urged him 
no more. That night upon the Pincian, with the 
western sunlight shining full in his handsome face, I 
had discovered why he would not—yes, why he 
could not leave Rome. I sorrowed deeply for my 
friend. I felt more fully the dire necessity of re- 
moving him from Rome—and Aphia. As we slowly 
walked on, endeavoring to attune my own steps to 
his listless gait, which was to me but another sign 
of his failing vitality, I said, somewhat peremptori- 
ly, ‘‘ Angelo, you must quit Rome.” 

He turned, and, looking steadily at me, asked, 
“Why must I quit Rome, signore ?” 

“You know why, Angelo,” I returned, gently. 
“Will you promise me that, if your picture is not 
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completed within three days, you will go away with 
me?” 

He gazed long and quietly into my eyes, and read 
there my knowledge of his love. He turned away 
in silence ; but, just as we crossed the Piazza del Po- 
polo toward the Corso, he slipped his arm under mine 
and whispered, “‘ In three days I will go, signore !” 

Isaw him every morning for the next three days ; 
but, as he begged me not to interrupt him, I barely 
paused at his door an instant in greeting. On the 
third evening I prepared to go to Aphia to bid good- 
by for the summer, and to tell her that Angelo was 
to bear me company. I had intended to ask him to 
accompany me; but, gaining no response to my rap 
upon his door, I repaired alone to the Quattro Fon- 
tane. 

Aphia was in her most bewitching mood. I had 
never seen her so charming. Her drawing-room 
was half filled, many persons having come upon the 
same mission of farewell as myself, and she seemed 
to shower smiling wit upon each guest at once. Even 
Frere, for the first time probably, was unable to ab- 
sorb her to himself, as he always did with the persons 
he liked. Consequently he held himself somewhat 
restlessly aloof, now and then uttering an absurdly 
cynical speech just above his breath for the edifica- 
tion of any one who chanced to be near him. 

Seeing there would be no chance for even a quiet 
good-by to Aphia, I decided to leave earlier, espe- 
cially as I was anxious about Angelo. It seemed to 
me that he should fail to secure this last opportunity 
of seeing Aphia before we left for the north ; for, 
though we were not to go until late next day, I knew 
there would be no time for visits. Hardly able to 
credit him with so vast an accession of self-discipline 
as should enable him to withhold himself from temp- 
tation, I regarded his non-appearance as the result 
of some material cause. I therefore bade adieu to 
Mrs. Brooke, and, as I took Aphia’s hand, she said, 
a little tremulously : 

“Tell Angelo I am grieved he did not come. I 
wished to say good-by to him personally. He is 
looking ill, and I wanted to tell him to take care of 
himself for my sake. You know,” she added, with 
an odd little laugh, ‘‘I feel as if I had partly made 
Angelo.” 

I looked at her narrowly to discern whether there 
was anything but pure friendliness in her tones. I 
turned away, unable to penetrate the mystery of those 
glowing cheeks. 

A group of persons freshly arriving stopped me 
for a chat upon the staircase, and it was at least ten 
minutes before I reached the street. The opposite 
side was wrapped in shadow as I crossed to it, and I 
nearly fell over a figure, half standing, half crouch- 
ing, against the wall. I began to murmur an apol- 
ogy, which died in a start as I discovered the figure 
to be Angelo’s, 

“Angelo!” I cried, ready to discredit my own 
vision, ‘‘ is this really you?” 

“Hush, signore!” he whispered. ‘‘I was come 
to beg the signorina to look at the Madonna to-mor- 
row before we go. Yes,” he said, in response to my 


questioning look, ‘‘ the Madonna is finished—fin- 
ished for ever and ever,” he repeated, bitterly. ‘‘I 
thought I would rest a minute here, the night is so 
warm, the stairs so long.” Alas! he had never 
thought about the stairs before. ‘‘ And then I saw 
that ’’—pointing up and across the street—‘‘ and I 
not go could.” 

Following the indication of his finger up the 
moonlit wall, I observed upon one of the balconies 
of Mrs. Brooke’s apartment two persons, so hidden 
by the projected shadow of a cloud across the moon 
that I could only guess their sex. Another instant 
the cloud passed, and the figures of Frere and Aphia 
stood out with cameo clearness against that pulsating 
southern sky. 

My companion grasped my arm, and, though he 
spoke not, for a few seconds his face was distorted 
with all the diabolic jealousy of his race. Not know- 
ing just what to do, I did nothing, though I felt 
the gross indelicacy of witnessing that which was 
intended to be unseen. After a moment of speech 
apparently, though no sound was borne down to us, 
Frere stepped back in the full moonlight, and, with 
a passionate gesture, opened wide his arms. I could 
feel Angelo trembling in every nerve as he watched 
Aphia. She stood motionless for an age, it seemed 
to me; then she stepped forward, and, as Frere’s 
arms locked themselves about her, and his lips fast- 
ened upon hers, Angelo dropped senseless at my 
feet. 

It was the old, old story. Frere, the favorite of 
Fortune, had reached forth a careless hand, and into 
it had fallen the prize for which Angelo, possessed 
of little but his great love, would have surrendered 
every prospect. . 

The pain that beat within my own breast seemed 
to throb distantly, as though in the heart of another 
man, as I raised Angelo in my arms, and, hailing a 
passing carriage, lifted him into it. All conscious 
emotion was merged in grief for him. I felt that I 
was wronging him while doing my utmost to restore 
his suspended vitality. He was drenched with moist- 
ure, partly from the heavy night damps that so infest 
Rome even in the healthiest localities, and partly, I 
judged, from a penetrating perspiration, which made 
me fancy he did not really know how long he had 
been standing in the street. Before morning he had 
a raging fever. It required all my strength and my 
cleverest contrivance to keep him in bed, so for- 
midable was the factitious power of his delirium. 
I never left him, except for a few moments of neces- 
sary rest. He raved constantly of Aphia and his 
love for her ; and I felt that the one thing I could do 
for her and for him was to shut out the idle tongues 
that would carry gossip from the sick-chamber. The 
fever lasted a week, and, during the whole seven days 
of horrible anxiety, I could snatch but an instant to 
send a line to Aphia not to leave the city till the 
crisis of Angelo’s illness had passed. I clung to her 
remaining as the one chance of saving my friend’s 
life. Why I know not, since it needed no words to 
convince me that he would elect to die rather than 
to live without her. 
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There was not even a chance to look at the Ma- 
donna, which stood, still curtained, on an easel in 
the adjoining studio. Indeed, I should have hesi- 
tated to unveil it, though confident Angelo intended 
showing it to me, with Aphia, on the very morning 
he was taken ill. It remained covered, as it seemed 
to me, like a tender mother sorrowing for her strick- 
en child. I could not rid myself of the notion that 
it was enduring a sentient grief at the suffering of 
Angelo, 

On the seventh morning, the fever had nearly 
burned itself out, having but little fuel in the slender 
frame of its victim. All day my patient lay feebly 
breathing, now and then opening his eyes and meet- 
ing mine with recognition, and then slowly closing 
them, as if even so much effort were arduous. Late 
in the afternoon he motioned me to bend over him. 
With great effort he whispered : 

** Do—do—you—think—she—she would—come, 
signore ? Tell—tell—her—I—I am—dying.” 

Then, exhausted, he sank into a doze, as I hasti- 
ly scrawled : 


“DEAR APHIA: Please come instantly and alone. 
I fear our poor Angelo will leave us before another 
day.” 


I could not bear that his last vision of the woman 
he loved should be marred by the presence of the 
man whose gain had been his bitter loss. 

When the note had sped upon its way, Angelo 
whispered again : 

** The Ma—Madonna ; bring—it.” 

And, in obedience, I transferred the easel, with 
the curtained picture still upon it, from the studio to 
the bedside. | 

The warm western light was streaming in, caress- 
ing lovingly Angelo’s worn but still divinely-beauti- 
ful features. It almost seemed to tinge the pallid 
flesh with the hue of health, and another than my- 
self could scarcely have believed that slender thread 
of life so nearly at its end. Angelo motioned me to 
raise him to a semi-upright posture, and, hearing the 
stopping of a carriage in the street below, bade me, 
with a look, to go down. 


I met Aphia half-way up the stairs, and replied to 
her eager inquiry : 

‘*‘ Angelo is still alive. He wanted to see you 
once more ; and I ventured to ask you to come alone, 
Aphia,” I added, pressing her hand gently, ‘“ An- 
gelo has loved you with a lover’s love. He saw you 
that night upon the balcony with Frere. It was after 
that he was taken ill.” 

Aphia blushed deeply. It was the first reference 
between us to her changed relation to Frere. Re- 
covering herself, she asked, gently : 

“Tf Angelo had not known, do you think it 
would have made any difference now ?” 

“‘T cannot say,” I returned. “ He was very, very 
ill before. I blame myself for not seeing, under- 
standing, and acting, long ago.” 

We passed through the studio to the bedside, 
and Angelo’s face, as he saw Aphia, was illumined 
as with a divine emotion. With sweet, womanly in- 
stinct she knelt beside him, and for an impercepti- 
ble instant touched his forehead with her lips, 
He lay transfigured. At last, summoning his al- 
ready paralyzed will, he took her hand, and said, 
slowly : 

‘¢ [—promised—you—the—Madonna—signorina. 
It is—there. I—have loved—you ;—I have—wor— 
shiped—her.” 

His eyes closed, the pulsations of his heart grew 
slower, slower, slower—presently they ceased al- 
together. Angelo’s sweet and gentle spirit was 
free. 

Aphia rose, and through her tears looked down 
upon the beautiful, soulless clay. 

“ Since it could not be as he would wish, perhaps 
it is better thus,” she whispered. 

“T believe it is,” I answered. 
picture which he made for you.” 

I lifted the curtain reverently. 

There, looking back at us from out the form of 
the Holy Mother with sweet, benignant gaze, was 
Aphia’s own face, so true a likeness that I started in 
amaze. 

It was the Virgin whom Angelo had worshiped 
through life, even unto death. 


“ But look at the 





TERME DOM: 


FROM THE SERVIAN. 


HE nightingale’s sweet song 
Rang through the verdant woods ; 
Its touching interludes 

The echoing boughs prolong. 


When three harsh sportsmen came 
Where all this rapture led : 
‘* Do me no harm !” she said, 
** And kill me not—for shame ! 


“« Tf you will peaceful be, 
I'll sing for hours and hours 
Amid your garden bowers, 
Within the red-rose tree.” 
VOL, IV.-—-10O 


But her the sportsmen seize— 
The singing-bird they cheat ; 
The cage-wires round her meet— 
Fast fade the fields and trees. 


No more sweet interludes, 
No songs her thought engage, 
Until they take her cage 

Back to the native woods. 


Then—what a song to sing !— 
‘¢ Woes, bitter woes impend, 
When friend is torn from friend, 
And freedom finds no wing !” 
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SO Pe tes 


R. JOSEPH JEFFERSON is one of the few 
public men in this country who have never been 
“interviewed.” His friends know that he has always 
respectfully and firmly declined the overtures of news- 
paper reporters. When he is off the stage, he retires 
to private life. But there are some things concern- 
ing him which, it seems to me, should not be re- 
served for his obituary alone—wholesome, interesting 
things which reflect credit upon his profession, and 
light upon his ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.” Mr. Jefferson 
has been called the ‘‘Sunday-school comedian,” 
because he never says on the stage what he would 
not say in the family circle. He never played an old 
comedy, like Coleman’s “ Poor Gentleman,” for in- 
stance, without cutting out from his part every double 
entendre, and every other matter to which the slight- 
est exception might be taken by the most “ proper” 
of his hearers. In ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” there is not 
the faintest suggestion of an impropriety, not the 
least allusion to a subject that might cause a blush 
on awoman’s cheek. He recognizes the fact that 
nowadays a theatrical audience is made up mostly of 
girls and young men, and not of the experienced 
worldly men and women who constituted it in the 
days of Wycherly and Congreve ; and he considers 
it wrong that a young lady at a theatre should be 
compelled to listen to words which no gentleman 
would think of using in the drawing-room or in the 
public prints. ‘“ Just think of it!” I heard him ex- 
claim one day ; ‘‘ what right has a man to say on 
the stage what he cannot put in a newspaper?” 

The only objection on moral grounds that I have 
ever heard made to ‘ Rip Van Winkle” is that at 
the end of the last act, when Rip has been recognized 
by his wife and daughter, and when the former tells 
him in the exuberance of her delight at finding him, 
‘Rip, you can get tipsy as often as you like,” he 
does not refuse the cup which she offershim. Every- 
body who has seen the play remembers how Rip 
accepts the cup, and repeats his old formula, ‘‘ Well, 
I won’t count dat one, den; here’s your good health, 
and your family, and may you live long and pros- 
per;” and many persons, undoubtedly, are sorry 
that he does not refuse the cup, and assert his reso- 
lution to drink no more. Drink has been the cause 
of all his troubles. Now that his troubles seem to 
be past, and a new and better era’to be beginning, 
-why does he not bid farewell to his former habits, 
and determine never again to touch another drop? 
With such an ending the play would become a veri- 
table temperance-lecture. Many a time have com- 
mittees of ladies, and committees of gentlemen, 
delegations from benevolent societies, and delega- 
tions from reform societies, “‘ waited upon” Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and urged him to make a change in that last 
act. “If,” they have said, earnestly and imploring- 
ly—“‘if, Mr. Jefferson, you would only decline the 
cup that Gretchen offers, and announce your solemn 
purpose never to drink any more!” To all these 
entreaties the actor has turned a deaf ear. 
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Why? Well, in the first place, he believes that, 
if the drama teaches at all, it must teach only as life 
teaches. It holds the mirror up to Nature; it is not 
a moral lyceum lecture. Its infiuence departs when 
it usurps the functions of the preacher or the mor- 
alist. In the next place, he thinks that it is un- 
fair to transform the stage into a platform, and to 
change himself from an actor into a temperance-lect- 
urer. The people who listen to him have paid a 
dollar and a half each to go toa play, they have not 
paid their money for the privilege of listening to a 
sermon. And in the last place, and chiefly, the 
unity of the impersonation requires that Rip should 
take the cup, and not that he should reject it. Rip 
is a drunkard, and his life is an awful warning. 
Even when he knows the sorrows that his vice has 
produced, he is unable to rid himself of it. The 
great joy of refinding his home and his daughter is 
not his savior. Like every other confirmed inebri- 
ate, he naturally falls back into his old habits. The 
love of liquor is too strong for him. It is beyond 
his control. He hesitates a moment when the cup 
is handed to him—handed to him by his own wife— 
and then he does what one might say he cannot 
help doing : he receives it, and drinks as he used to 
drink. The thralldom of the drunkard, that is what 
the play teaches, if it teaches anything in this re- 
spect. 

Rip is one of the most lovable of men, chiefly 
because he himself loves everybody, and is generous 
and sweet-tempered and brave. Even his breeches- 
wearing wife is dear to him, in spite of all her beat- 
ings, and scoldings, and hair-pullings. When her 
cruelty comes before him most vividly, he has only 
a merry laugh. When he says, “If ever Gretchen 
tumbles in the water, she’s got to shwim, do you mind 
that?” there is not a taint of bitterness in the words. 
His dog—how he loves the poor beast ! he would 
rather that Gretchen should ‘‘ lick me than the dog.” 
After Derrick has given him the bag of gold, he 
hands it to the landlord whom he owes: “I will 
wipe off my score, and stand treat for the whole vil- 
lage.” In the bleak forest on that cold, awful 
night when Gretchen has turned him out-of-doors, he 
salutes the sheltering trees: ‘‘ How are you, old 
fellows?” and then with tenderest pathos adds: “I 
like de trees; dey keep me from de wind and de 
rain, and’’—poor soul !—‘‘ dey never blows me up.” 
Hendrick Hudson and the demons of the Kaatskills 
provoke not his hate but his humor, even after he 
finds himself a captive, and unable to get out of 
their clutches. ‘Look here, old gentleman,” he 
bravely shouts to Hendrick, ‘‘ if you mean to do me 
any harm, just shpeak right out.” He is not afraid. 
Drinking the liquor that Hendrick offers him—the 
liquor that makes his head at one moment as light 
as a feather, and at the next “so heavy as lead,” he 
wishes good health to the devils themselves; and 
falling down under the effects of the draught, his 
last conscious thought as his capturers move off from 
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him is: “Don’t go away from me, boys. Going to 
leave me all alone? Don’t go away. I will drink 
your good health and your—” Before he has fin- 
ished the toast, the potion has done its work. Now 
it is just this generous, brave, good-natured, sym- 
pathetic, lovable man who is a common drunkard, 
and who will die a drunkard. Reform in his case 
is impossible. All the trouble, the anguish, that his 
appetite for drink has brought upon him and his 
family, has been no warning whatever. In his old 
age, with child, wife, home, lands restored to him, 
he is still the slave of his passion, and he resumes 
his foul habit. Could the loudest advocate of tem- 
perance find a more impressive illustration than such 
a spectacle ? 

Mr. Jefferson is an artist. He is one in two 
senses. He is an actor, and also an oil-painter. 
Many of us have seen his last picture, ‘ Forest and 
Stream,” in the Goupil Gallery in New York—a 
trout-stream flowing through a forest ; on its banks 
a solitary fisherman with rod and line; mists of early 
morning rising through the sunbeams; freshness and 
dewiness on the leaves and grasses ; tall birches, 
oaks, and walnuts ; thick undergrowths of flower and 
shrub ; quietness, repose, sentiment, mystery : 


** All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep.” 


I do not say that Mr. Jefferson’s picture is a perfect 
masterpiece, It is not. But it is a truly artistic 
performance, full of suggestiveness and of meaning. 
Mr. Jefferson admires Corot ; he appreciates Corot ; 
he reveres and loves him. He would rather produce 
the effects that Corot produced than any other effects 
of any other painter, ancient or modern. He owns 
the palette and the brushes that Corot once used ; 
and he has hung on the wall of his drawing-room 
one of the sweetest pictures that Corot ever painted 
—a landscape full to repletion of subtile apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of Nature, careless of attention to 
details, rich in tenderest poetry. It is this sort of 
painting that Mr. Jefferson likes. He subordinates 
the treatment of his subject to the expression of some 
feeling. He despises mere imitation of natural ob- 
jects, however clever and successful that imitation 
may be. It will never be said of him, as it has been 
said of a leading English pre-Raphaelite, that he 
“sits so long over a plant that at last it dies as if in 
self-defense ;” or that “it takes less time to grow a 
weed than he requires to paint one.” His ‘ Forest 
and Stream” was recently on exhibition in a Pall 
Mall gallery in London, and while there it had the 
best of company and received the most cordial treat- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson says that even when acting 
every night he can paint all day without fatigue. 
Those who have seen “ Rip Van Winkle,” espe- 
cially during the last performances in Booth’s Thea- 
tre, will remember that Mr. Jefferson is very rarely 
and very little applauded, and that he is never called 
before the curtain. The actor has so “toned down” 
the play that nobody cares much to applaud him in 
it. It would be the easiest thing in the world for him 
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to make a number of applause-traps—after the first 
act, for instance, when his wife drives him out of his 
home into the storm at night. After he has left the 
room, and hurried away alone into the darkness, how 
readily, by the use of a few theatrical devices, might 
he be followed by the thundering enthusiasm of his 
audience !_ How little trouble it would be to get 
himself called before the curtain amid an ovation of 
noise! So, at the end of the second act, when he 
takes the cup from Hendrick Hudson, and falls ia 
the stupor of intoxication, a few simple contrivances 
might cause the curtain to drop to the most clam- 
orous calls for his appearance. And, at the joyful 
consummation in the third act, when, surrounded by 
his family, and in full possession of his home and 
estate, he drinks to the health of the assembly, how 
easily he might arrange matters so that his hearers 
should insist upon calling him out, and heaping upon 
him the tokens of their good-will! ,Mr. Jefferson 
does not believe in such things. Being an artist as 
well as an actor, he recognizes the duty of self-abne- 
gation. He puts himself in the background (or rath- 
er, quite out of sight) ; he puts Rip in the foreground. 
It is of Rip and not of Joseph Jefferson that he would 
have the crowd think. And the crowd goes away 
thinking of Rip. He purposely so fixes things that 
he shall not be applauded, and shall not be called be- 
fore the curtain. His intention, his study, and his care 
are, so to speak, to de-J effersonize ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 
The audience does not feel like cheering poor Rip 
when Gretchen has driven him out of his house, nor 
when Hendrick Hudson has given him the sleeping- 
draught ; nor when, after his strange and sorrowful 
experience, he finds his home and family and fortune 
only to go back again to his old habits of intoxica- 
tion. If they are thinking of Rip on these occasions, 
they certainly are not inclined to applaud him. But 
if, on the other hand, their thoughts are upon “ Joe” 
Jefferson the clever actor, applause is natural and 
irresistible. The fact that there is no applause shows 
how completely Mr. Jefferson has identified himself 
with the character which he has undertaken to im- 
personate. 

I well remember how earnestly Mr. Jefferson once 
expressed to me his delight in having learned recent- 
ly that a new order in the court-theatres of Germany 
forbade the actors to receive flowers or to go before 
the curtain. ‘ Why,” he exclaimed, “ that is what I 
have been insisting upon for twenty years. People 
used to tell me that I was wrong, that I was shoot- 
ing over the heads of my audience, that it is impos- 
sible for an actor to succeed without such loud recog- 
But here they are in Germany 
adopting the very views that I have been urging. 
Wagner, you know, at the great Baireuth festival 
last year, refused to come before the curtain even in 
response to the calls of the king and the nobles. 
He couldn’t be brought out. He said that an actor 
had no business to listen to such demands. I have 
been of the same opinion for years ; and one of my 
principal cares in ‘Rip Van Winkle’ has been to 
prevent people from making such demands—to play 
my part so that they shall not think of calling for me.” 
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Mr. Jefferson’s artistic instincts control his man- 
agement of the play as well as his impersonation of 
Rip. For example, he does not bring his dog Schnei- 
der on the stage. Why not? Other actors would 
do so; other actors have done so. But where would 
be the art of the dog? The animal is not an intel- 
ligent, responsible being ; everything he did would 
be out of harmony with the play as an organic prod- 
uct of mind, as a result of intelligent cause pro- 
ducing a designed effect. Besides, suppose the dog 
should be whistled at by a boy in the gallery; he 
would wag his tail, and be doubtless highly amusing. 
But his performance would be a distraction, a diver- 
sion, an excrescence—not an integral part of a work 
of art; and the laugh would be sure to come in at an 
inopportune moment. Moreover, every person in 
the audience has his own idea of what sort of dog 
Schneider really is; and Schneider, if out of sight, 
does not interfere with that idea. But the instant 
you bring him forward, that instant you are bound to 
disappoint the conceptions of hundreds of specta- 
tors who had thought him to be an altogether differ- 
ent kind of animal. Still further, suppose that 
Schneider should misbehave himself on the stage, 
what an utter nuisance and hinderance he would be! 
To put him on the stage would, therefore, be an 
atrocious piece of pre-Raphaelitism. On the other 
hand, when off the stage, he can easily be imagined 
as running away up the hill; as knocking over the 
crockery in Gretchen's kitchen ; as doing, in a word, 
whatever he is supposed to be doing. 

Mr. Jefferson says that the time in the play when 
he experiences the highest pleasure is when he is 
talking to Hendrick Hudson and the demons in the 
second act, when there is no sound, no voice but his 
own ; when nothing can occur to interfere with or to 
lessen the impression of the scene. ‘“‘ Sometimes I 
enjoy it beyond the power of expression,” I once 
heard him exclaim. No one not an actor can appre- 
ciate how often and how sadly the subsidiary char- 
acters in a drama can hinder the acting of the lead- 
ing performer. At the most critical moment, when 
the interest is intensest, when the audience is hang- 
ing upon the lips of the speaker, when the greatest 
and best effect is to be produced, one of the dvama- 
tis persone may move infelicitously, or put his hand 
to his head, or do something or other that will at- 
tract attention to himself, and spoil half of the in- 
tended charm. In the second act of ‘‘ Rip Van Win- 
kle” Mr. Jefferson does all the talking himself ; 
there is nobody else visible—for Hendrick Hudson 
and his strange companions are not bodies, but spir- 
its. Rip is the only human being present, and he 
is master of the situation. And how truly a master 
he is ! 

The culmination of the play is undoubtedly not 
at the close, but shortly before, when Rip’s daughter 
recognizes her father. His love is for her; his anx- 
iety is simply that he may find her. If she can be 
restored to him, he must be happy. The time has 
gone by for either him or his audience to think much 
about the wife. An old man and an old woman 
making love to each other, after all that has occurred 


between them, would be ridiculous. If Rip should 
play the lover, the audience would be apt to roar, 
When his daughter, after recognizing him, proposes 
to call her mother, he naturally is disinclined ; for, 
after awaking from his twenty years’ sleep, almost 
the first thought that came to him was that Gretchen 
would make it hot for him if she caughthim, “ No,” 
he replies to his daughter Meenie’s proposal, “‘ call 
de dog Schneider ; he will know me better than my 
wife.” First his daughter ; then his dog; only last 
his wife. He has suffered too much at her hands 
easily to become in ecstasy over finding her. Ac- 
cordingly, the chief pathos of the closing scene cen- 
tres in his conversation with Meenie, and in her 
fond, decisive, absorbing recognition of her father. 
“My dear,” he says, in the tenderest tones, at the 
beginning of that conversation—‘‘my dear, is your 
name Meenie Van Winkle? ... Oh, ja, it is Mee- 
nie,” he cries, sobbing. He holds his arms out to 
her, and then drops them in despair. Again he 
gazes intoher eyes. ‘‘ Either I dream, or I am mad, 
but I am your father, Meenie.” He recounts the 
story of the last night he saw her, when her mother 
drove him from the house. He sobs again, and al- 
most suffocates. The girl does not knowhim, “ My 
home is gone,” he weeps most piteously, ‘‘and my 
child, my own child, looks in my face and don’t 
know whol am.” ‘‘I do!” she shrieks, and rushes 
to his arms. When he clasps her to his heart the in- 
terest and the story culminate. The curtain might 
well drop at that supremest moment. 

Mr. Jefferson, like most other great actors, I sup- 
pose, does not exactly repeat himself at each new 
impersonation of the same part. One night he 
pitches his performance in one key; another night 
in a different key; and so on. Sometimes it has 
more color; sometimes less color ; sometimes it is 
very nearly without color, in simple black and white. 
He is anxious at each performance to keep the im- 
personation up to its proper tension. The proper 
amount of effect is what he strives to produce, and, 
if he has weakened at one point, he endeavors to 
make up the loss at another. He says that he does 
not act as well at a matinée as at an evening per- 
formance, the reason being that, in the former case, 
the brain’s regular amount of rest has been cut into. 
For example, if he plays one night, goes to bed at 
twelve o’clock, and then plays again at two o’clock 
the next afternoon, he has had only fourteen hours 
of rest, instead of the twenty that he would have 
had had the performance taken place during the 
next evening, instead of the next afternoon. His 
fatigue after a performahce depends, he says, upon 
how good the performance has been. The better 
his playing, the less is his fatigue. The most ef- 
fective condition for an actor, he thinks, is to have 
his heart warm and his head cool. If both heart 
and head are warm, the action is feverish and fitful. 
But if a warm heart pours itself out through a cool 
brain, the effect is composing instead of startling. 
He does not lift you up, and then let you fall; he 
lifts you up, and then takes care of you by letting 
you gently down. The condition that he produces 
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is one of repose—the repose without which there is 
no art. Accidental and inharmonious sounds, like 
those of a child crying, or of a late-comer, or of a 
noisy spectator, recall the actor to self-consciousness, 
breaking in upon the imaginative web about him, 
which is so delicate and so easily severed. His fac- 
ulties are nicely poised, and the slightest breath may 
destroy the equilibrium. How little most persons 
in an audience think of the annoyance they uninten- 
tionally may cause a conscientious and artistic actor! 
Sounds, however, like those of properly-timed laugh- 
ter or sobbing, are indices of his effect, and, being 
natural and well meant, are helpful. 

“The drama,” said Mr. Jefferson, one day, when 
I was traveling with him, “‘has its ups and downs. 
Sheridan’s ‘Tom and Jerry,’ in which there is not 
one character, male or female, that is not a rogue, a 
fool, or a courtesan, and in which the lowest slums 
in London are represented, used to be played to au- 
diences consisting of the very best people in that 
city. Corinthian Tom knocked over poor apple- 
women, and the spectators thought it jolly. No 
first-class comedy would pay. Well, we have made 
an advance upon those times, certainly. ‘ The Black 
Crook,’ at Niblo’s, you say? Yes, but the people 
went to see it, not because it was bad, but because it 
had beautiful scenery and beautiful dancers and dan- 
cing. It was the beauty, not the vice, that attracted 
them. It was its novelty and freshness, just as an 
epicure often prefers a clam-bake and an ear of 
green-corn to the most sumptuous dinner. People 
really like the good better than the evil; they would 
rather see a man who is walking a tight rope suc- 
ceed than to see him tumble. Besides, after ‘ The 
Black Crook’ in New York, we had ‘ Julius Czesar’ 
for one hundred nights. 

“The American and English drama,” he con- 
tinued, “is deficient in good plays—that is to say, in 
plays that are well constructed, that are full of nat- 
ural and varied incidents, that, in a word, are inter- 
esting. We have some very fine ones ; but we need 
more of the same sort. The first principle of the 
drama is to entertain ; if it likes it may instruct, but 
certainly it should not degrade or demoralize. I be- 
lieve that some of what are called the lower order 
of entertainments are of value in educating coarse 
men up to the point where they can appreciate a 
higher order. Such entertainments bring together a 
class of persons who are not prepared for an intel- 
lectual treat, yet who need to be amused in their 
leisure hours. How can a man who enjoys a brutal 
sport—like cock-fighting, for example—enter into 
the spirit of a play like ‘The Rivals’ or ‘ Julius 
Cesar?’ An entertainment, however, should al- 
ways be a little above the audience for which it is 
intended ; it should lead the audience slightly, not 
follow the audience. The future of the drama? 
Well, its future will be like its past—a series of ups 
and downs. When art is well paid, art degenerates ; 
actors become ‘stars,’ and gather their several con- 
stellations. When art is badly supported by the pub- 
lic, actors are forced to combine ; their companies 
are amalgamated, and their plays are better played.” 
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It was on this occasion, I believe, that Mr. Jef- 
ferson pricked a popular story about him—the story 
that everybody has heard—how one day he went toa 
bank to get a check cashed. The paying-teller, not 
knowing him, of course refused to cash it. “If my 
dog Schneider was here,” said the actor (as reported), 
“‘he would know me.” The money was paid forth- 
with. Mr. Jefferson says that the tale is a myth. 
He never had any such experience. He did not 
think it worth while to contradict it publicly ; but 
he considers such a piece of conduct to be beneath 
the dignity of an artist. 

The question is often asked: ‘‘ Why does not 
Mr. Jefferson appear in some other play than ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle?’ Why does he not try his hand at a 
new comedy? Is he deficient in versatility?” Es- 
pecially of late have these matters engaged the 
attention of writers in the newspapers ; and persons 
are beginning seriously to inquire whether or not 
Mr. Jefferson can act any part so well as the part of 
Rip. Of course, it is simply impossible to tell: it is 
one of those things ‘‘ that no fellah can find out,” to 
use the expression of Lord Dundreary. Neither Mr. 
Jefferson himself nor any one else is able to assert 
that any new comedy in which this actor might sus- 
tain the leading part would achieve the distinguished 
success of “Rip Van Winkle.” In the first place, 
this play is the growth of many years. Washing- 
ton Irving adapted the story from a German legend ; 
Dion Boucicault adapted Irving’s adaptation; Mr. 
Jefferson, during the last eight years, has been 
adapting Boucicault’s adaptation. It is possible, 
but not probable, that a new drama which shall be 
its equal will leap like a full-armed Minerva from 
the brain of a Jupiter scribens. Every theatrical 
manager knows how limited is the supply of first- 
rate comedy-producing talent, and how difficult it 
is to obtain a new play that is just what is wanted. 
In the next place, Mr. Jefferson has been extraor- 
dinarily successful with “ Rip Van Winkle ;” and 
during his latest impersonation in Booth’s Theatre, 
his audiences have been, perhaps, larger and more 
appreciative than ever before. People saw that im- 
personation with delight who had already seen it 
several and, in some instances, it is believed, a score 
of times. There were no signs that the public was 
getting tired of it. If Mr. Jefferson renews it next 
winter, he will doubtless gather again nightly a 
crowd as eager and as large. In London he pre- 
sented it six months consecutively with unabated 
success. It is overflowing with human interest, and 
each of its touches of Nature must find a ready 
response. And, in the last place, it requires itself 
a large amount of versatility. No actor, not ex- 
tremely versatile, could do what Mr. Jefferson does 
as Rip Van Winkle. He depicts youth, age, inno- 
cence, shrewdness, affection, sensibility, fear, bewil 
derment, despair, the grades of intoxication from 
that of the first cup to that of the last, and the 
drunkenness of spiritual intoxication when in the 
second act he takes the draught that Hendrick Hud- 
son offers him—all these representations are given 
singly, and in harmony with the scope of the play. 
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Suppose that there was no drunkenness in the play, 
and that Mr. Jefferson appeared in a farce of which 
drunkenness was a striking feature, everybody would 
speak of the two impersonations as indicative of 
versatility on the part of the actor. Suppose Mr. 
Jefferson should appear in three or four farces, each 
one of them displaying some leading characteristic 
of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” and aided by the accessories 
of different actors and costumes, the versatility of 
the player would be recognized. But because his 
versatility is exercised in one play, rather than in 
half a dozen plays, it is apt to be overlooked. It 
exists nevertheless. Aman who has seen ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle” twenty times would naturally like to see 
Mr. Jefferson in another comedy, and says that he 
would. But a new generation has grown up that 
wants to see Rip; and it is simply dictatorial and 
selfish for Rip’s old admirers to demand that his 
young admirers should be neglected and disappoint- 
ed. It will be time enough for Mr. Jefferson to 
throw Rip overboard when the public has done so. 

I was greatly interested on one occasion in hear- 
ing Mr. Jefferson speak of how he first came to play 
“Rip Van Winkle.” He had seen his father act the 
part of Rip in the old stock-comedy of that name, 
and the acting had impressed him deeply. Almost 
as far back as he can remember, he had a desire to 
act it himself; and especially for two years before 
he assumed the part, did the desire to assume it 
possess him. This desire became an irresistible im- 
pulse—strong, unaccountable, mysterious. A pow- 
er outside of himself seemed to be.impelling him. 
“‘It was a strange experience,” he exclaimed; ‘I 
can scarcely recall it without a sense of awe.” 

The last time that I saw “ Rip Van Winkle” 
was on a Saturday afternoon ; and one of the enjoy- 
ments I then had was in observing the faces of the 
children in the audience. There were a great many 
children present, and their interest was incessant. 
They would lean their little heads forward on their 
hands, and remain absorbed throughout the whole 
of each act. Children, indeed, occupy a principal 
part in the play: Hendrick Vedder, ten years old, 
and Rip’s daughter Meenie, six years old, are impor- 
tant characters in it. Rip’s love for the little ones 
is very strikingly manifested ; and the scenes where 
he gets Hendrick to read the document that Der- 
rick wishes Rip to sign, and that would convey to 
Derrick all of Rip’s property ; where he first comes 
upon the stage surrounded by the laughing children 
of the village of Falling Waters; where, when his 
wife is driving him out of the house into the dark- 
ness and coldness of the night, he takes that affect- 
ing leave of Meenie, brushing the tears from his 
eyes, embracing her, and exclaiming in pitiful tones, 
“ My child, bless you, my child!” and where, after 
his twenty years’ absence, he comes back, asks about 
his child, and, when told that she is alive, responds 
pathetically in a low voice, ‘ Meenie is alive, ’tis all 
right now, ’tis all right ’—these scenes are of a sort 
to take a firm hold upon his youthful hearers. Rip 
is emphatically the children’s friend. The children 
recognize him as such, and remember him as such ; 


and I have often heard Mr. Jefferson express his de- 
light that this is so. To him it is one of the pleas- 
ures of his life. It makes him shake hands with 
himself, 

But the children’s parents and grandparents are 
not less affected, as any one will remember who has 
cast his eye over the audience during the perform- 
ance, and has seen gray-haired men and women, 
and their grown-up children, wiping away the hot 
tears that coursed down their cheeks, “‘ Rip Van Win- 
kle” is an appeal to the heart that touches the heart, 
and when the heart is touched the effect is the same 
in the stall and in the gallery—in childhood, mid- 
dle life, and old age... The pathos of a scene like 


that in which Rip says to Meenie, who is clinging ~ 


affectionately to his knee: ‘‘ Was you glad to have 
your fader back ? You are too good for a drunken, 
lazy fellow like me. I have robbed you, my dear. 
I have taken all your things away—I gone and 
drunk ’em up, my darling. That’s what I done. 
That’s what liquor do ”——is a pathos that is felt from 
floor to dome. 

Of Mr. Jefferson the actor, almost everybody 
knows; but it is of Mr. Jefferson the man that I 
wish to recall my impression. His personal friends 
will bear me out when I say he is a singularly unaf- 
fected, truth-loving, and gentle man. I have visited 
him at his home in Hohokus, New Jersey, and can 
say of him what Matthew Arnold has recently so 
charmingly said of George Sand, that while, as he 
spoke to me, his eyes, head, bearing, were all of them 
striking, the main impression made upon me was an 
impression of s¢mplicity, frank, cordial simplicity. In 
his own house he is the last person in the world 
whom one would take to be an actor. Indeed, it is 
in some of George Sand’s writings that I find what 
best expresses my conception of Mr. Jefferson as a 
man: words that the great French novelist has put 
in the mouths of some of her heroes, and in the rec- 
ords of her own faith and feeling, adequately convey 
what I should like to convey were I attempting his 
portraiture. Suppose, for instance, that I were de- 
scribing Mr. Jefferson’s religious views, I should say 
that a ‘‘ God made in our image, silly and malicious, 
vain and puerile, irritable or tender, after our fash- 
ion,” is not his ideal of the Supreme Being ; but that, 
if he spoke his thoughts on the subject, he might 
say : ‘‘ God is everywhere ; he is in me in a measure 
proportional to the little that I am; let me content 
myself, in all my seeking, to feel after him and to 
possess of him as muchas this imperfect soul can 
take in, with the intellectual sense I have. The day 
will come when we shall no more talk about God 
idly ; nay, when we shall talk about him as lit- 
tle as possible, and shall leave the whole business 
of worship within the sanctuary of each man’s con- 
science.” Were I describing his political and social 
views, I should sum them up in his belief that “‘ the 
contempt of the masses is a misfortune and a crime. 
To execrate the people is real blasphemy ; the peo- 
ple is worth more than we are. Genuine social ren- 
ovation is far more simple than we will believe : it 
is a good direction given by ourselves to our hearts 
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and consciences. To love our fellow-men means to 
help one another, to have joint aspirations, to act in 
concert, to labor for the same end, to develop to its 
ideal consummation the fraternal instinct, thanks to 
which mankind have brought the earth under their 
dominion.” Were I to describe Nature as she ap- 
pears in his eyes, I would say that to him “ Nature 
is eternally young, beautiful, and bountiful. She 
pours out beauty and poetry for all that live: she 
pours them out on all plants, and the plants are per- 
mitted to expand in it freely. She possesses the se- 
cret of happiness, and no man has been able to take 
it from her.” But, were I to speak of his most vital 
personal trait, I should say that it was a love of truth, 
and should repeat what I once heard himself ex- 
claim: “ The blessed truth! I tell my children, ‘ For 
God’s sake, tell the truth !’—the greatest armor man 
ever put on him.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s home at Hohokus is a fine old 
partly-modernized farm-house, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of acres in a rolling country, where are trout- 
streams, forests, hills, and level fields. The rooms 
in the building are large, many, and with low ceil- 
ings. Some of the furniture and tapestries are from 
Holland. A quaint old clock, with chimes, stands 
in the wide hall—wide enough to make a room by 
itself. On the parlor-walls are some notable oil- 
paintings. One of them, the Corot, I have already 
mentioned. Inman’s portrait of Macready as Wil- 
liam Tell is another—one of the best things that 
Inman ever did. Two charming portraits, by Nagle, 
of Mr. Jefferson’s mother and his grandfather stand 
in a recess in the room; while near a front window 
is a large Gustave Doré, representing a scene in 
“Don Quixote.” A luminous picture of Corot’s 
lovely face, by Le Fasseur, is one of Mr. Jefferson’s 
most valued works of art. In front of and behind 
the house are evergreens planted by the owner's 
hands ; off to the right stretches an undulating plain 
ending in a forest ; on the left is a quiet, shaded, 
English lane, by the side of which—or rather, a 
score of feet below it—flows a stream, dammed so as 
to make a fish-pond, and draining a meadow where 
cows are pasturing. Not far off are Mr. Jefferson’s 
trout-preserves, where there can be had excellent 
sport in fly-fishing. The barn is a farmer’s barn, 
well stocked with hay and stalks and farm-imple- 
ments. A Scotch shepherd’s dog, of playful, af- 
fectionate disposition, and bright, handsome face, 
is a chief pet of the proprietor, who brought him 


we took a drive through the neighboring region, the 
cool, gray November day, wrapping the fields, the 
trees, and the hill-tops in neutral tints, suggested 
several scenes that Corot would have liked to paint, 
and it was of Corot, again, that tle genial artist-host 
often spoke. “There,” he would exclaim, pointing 
to one of the more characteristic natural effects, to 
which the red shawl and dull gown of a distant coun- 
trywoman lent the quietly decorative charm that the 
French landscape-painter so loved, “‘there is a Corot, 
isn’t it?” It was just that. At luncheon, the host 
and his lovely wife and daughter made part of a pict- 
ure not often seen outside the covers of a romance ; 
and of his fresh and vivacious anecdotes I remember 
best one about an old, withered, patriarchally-bearded 
Scotchman, sententious and on his death-bed, who, 
in response to the question of a friend, ‘‘ How do 
you feel to-night?” replied: ‘I am better to-night, 
thank you; but I thought yesterday that God was 
going to make a sweet little angel of me.” In Haw- 
thorne’s fine and subtile description of his visit to 
Leigh Hunt at Hammersmith, after telling about 
the poet's rather straitened circumstances, “his little 
study—a very forlorn room—with poor paper-hang- 
ings and carpet, few books, no pictures that I remem- 
ber, and an awful lack of upholstery ;” the slatternly 
maid-servant that opened the door; “the ugly village 
street, and nothing to gratify his craving for a taste- 
ful environment, inside or out ;” his cleaning of his 
own boots, and performing of other little ordinary 
offices for himself—himself, whose nature was “light, 
mildly joyous, gentle, graceful,” who loved dearly to 
be praised, who “ desired sympathy as a flower seeks 
sunshine,” whose pen worked “soft miracles by a 
life-process like the growth of grass and flowers,” 
and who was “ born with such a faculty of enjoying 
all beautiful things that it seemed as if Fortune did 
him as much wrong in not supplying them as in with- 
holding ordinary vital breath from other men,” the 
American novelist very feelingly expresses a wish 
that Leigh Hunt ‘‘ could have had one full draught 
of prosperity before he died.” The wish was pro- 
foundly natural, and I could not but feel glad that 
there was no occasion for it in the case of a man like 
Joseph Jefferson, whose temperament so much re- 
sembles that of the English poet. Fortune has been 
kind to him, and has surrounded him with all beau- 
tiful things. Smiling and with golden beaker in her 
hand, she looks into his eyes and echoes Rip’s favor- 
ite toast ; ‘“‘ Here’s your good health, and your fami- 


from over the seas. Rip loves Schneider. When | ly, and may you live long and prosper !” 
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lj WEAR a simple round of solid gold 
Upon my finger, where all eyes may see— 
A tiny circlet, yet it doth infold 
A world of peace and happiness for me: 
Husband and home, the angel ministry 
Of children, and sweet household joys that ne'er grow old ! 


A ring is mine, a diamond large and clear, 
Like a sun-flash incrystaled, which I keep 
Because I loved the giver once ; I fear 


edt Ve rs a 


His love was light, but mine, I know, was deep ; 
Oh, true love dies not, though true love may sleep ! 
And still, for true love’s sake, this old-time ring 1s dear. 


Sacred I hold this emerald, pearl-beset, 

The pledge of one who sleeps beneath the wave ; 
He loved me best : I think he loves me yet, 

Purely, as souls may love beyond the grave. 

God took him from me, but ’twas God who gave— 
And God is good : he will not let the dead forget ! 
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HETHER Troy was, whether it was be- 

sieged, whether there once existed an heroic 
Hector, and a sulking Achilles, and a grumbling 
Thersites, are matters, after all, of but trifling im- 
portance, in an historic sense, to the modern world. 
It would be hard to point out what substantial 
benefit would be gained from the certainty that 
these men and events were, by our practical civil- 
ization. Even taking for granted that what has 
been held as myth concerning Troy and its warriors 
should be elevated to the dignity of established his- 
tory, the contribution even to the world’s historic 
annals would not be a very momentous one. If we 
accept Dr. Schliemann’s theories regarding Troy, 
in their entirety ; if we believe his figures as to the 
number of men engaged on either side, and his 
theories of the real site of the Troad, the existence 
of Priam, Hector, Paris, and Cassandra, and the lost 
royal diadem refound—we only arrive at the con- 
clusion that a siege in no wise remarkable among 
other sieges, heroism in no wise more signal than the 
heroisms of our own time, were enacted several 
thousand years ago, on asmall scale, in a pictu- 
resque valley of Asia Minor, We may believe that 
the cause of the war was, if trifling, romantic; a 
woman was “at the bottom of it;” a thrilling tale, 
even a noble epic, may be made of it. But a very 
cursory survey of more modern wars and sieges 
will show us that, in romance itself, the war of 
Troy was not at all unique. It was, at best, but a 
petty war of revenge, waged by a mere handful of 
venturesome Greeks, with rude weapons, and after 
a rude fashion. It did not change the destinies of 
the world, or even of a race; scarcely those of a 
small and obscure Asiatic town. 

As an historical fact, therefore, we have reason 
to care but little whether even such an event hap- 
pened or not. Osman Pasha was no doubt as lusty 
a fighter and as brave a hero as Achilles or Hector ; 
and the Turks are as doughty and as unfortunate in 
defending their firesides as were old Priam and his 
warlike sons. 

Yet the world has, for two reasons, a right to 
regard with profound interest any light which the 
researches of the antiquarian may shed upon the 
siege of Troy, its actors, and its progress. It is not 
as a history of events, but asa contribution to the 
history of literature, and of manners and customs, 
that an affair in itself so devoid of anything re- 
markable becomes important. It is of moment 
whether the “Iliad” is history or fiction; whether 
Homer wrote entirely from imagination, or whether 
he narrated that which occurred not many years be- 
fore his time. 

So magnificent is the genius of that epic as a lit- 
erary production, so noble is the verse, so exqui- 
sitely graphic are the delineations of persons and 
places, so lofty is the thought, that the poem com- 
pels an absorbing curiosity as to its motive and de- 
sign, the fidelity of its claimed narration of facts, 


and even as to the person, character, and condition, 
of its author. 

In this light, it becomes a matter of almost thrill- 
ing interest to know how far the discovery of an- 
cient remains, on the various sites connected more 
or less with the “ Iliad” story, confirms or dissipates 
its truth as an historical record. 

There are not a few difficulties, however, in the 
way of accepting the plea of scholars and antiquaries, 
in favor of Homer’s historic truth. It may be that, 
in these days of the ‘“ materialization of spirits,” a 
sect may arise to claim authenticity even for the old 
Greek and Roman mythologies; to assert the ex- 
istence of a thunder-compelling Jove and a dragon- 
killing Hercules. But, until the world is converted 
to such a theory, Homer will present the problem 
of a story in which what are claimed as historical 
events are inextricably mixed up with mythological 
impossibilities. It seems to have been fairly estab- 
lished, at least, that a siege of Troy actually oc- 
curred ; and that, if the writer of the “ Iliad” was 
not himself present, he lived near enough to the 
period to have heard minute and circumstantial ac- 
counts of it, and perhaps from the lips of some of 
Agamemnon’s own soldiers. But if we accept the 
siege, we are almost forced to accept also its leading 
characters ; to believe in Priam and Paris, in Hector 
and Helen, in Agamemnon and Achilles. Thence 
we must make a short and sudden halt, if we do not 
go on, and yield to the existence of Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus, of Aphrodite and Leda, and perhaps the 
swan itself. In days when marvels not less ab- 
horred by sound reason are accepted, why should 
skepticism become cynical when it approaches the 
Greek mythology? If credence is to be given to 
Mohammed’s coffin and Gargantua’s skittle-pins, to 
the mysterious footprints of Crusoe and Captain 
Cook’s club, to the steps of Pontius Pilate and the 
portrait of Christ painted by St. Luke, why not 
also put faith in the more poetic legends of Leda 
and the swan, of Europa and the bull, of the egg- 
hatched Helen, the magic wand of Circe, and the 
single-eyed Cyclops ? 

Dr. Schliemann is in a fair way, perhaps, to dis- 
entangle us from the obstacles which prevent a full 
and ready admission of the historic truth of many 
portions of Homer’s wonderful narrative. It will 
not be his fault if the unbelievable is not separated 
from the credible ; and the one ascribed to Homer’s 
heathenism and poetic fancy, while the other is 
proved to be the result of knowledge seriously gath- 
ered and laboriously made up into an epical record 
of fact. After some years spent in discovering the 
site of Troy, which, contrary to the idea of later an- 
tiquaries, he found on the hill of Hissarlik, and in 
making excavations which most abundantly rewarded 
his toil and expenditure, he passed across the Aigean, 
and took up his researches in the vicinity whence 
came the besieging Greeks. Here, too, at Mycenz 
and Tiryns, his triumph, as far as the finding of 
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remains of buildings, walls, and tombs, and pre- 
cious treasures, is concerned, has been signal. He 
has accumulated a mass of substantial and tangible 
evidence, which fits wonderfully into his theories, and 
these theories, with their reasonings supported at 
each point by ocular proofs, have won many converts 
among the learned in Europe and America. 

Before proceeding to consider the results of Dr. 
Schliemann’s researches in Argos, let us say that it 
is easier, in presence of brilliant discoveries such as 
he has made, to hastily believe, than to pause in 
doubt. Yet there is a law of historical research 
that should always be applied, and which should be 
open to no exception; and that is, that a discov- 
ered fact proves nothing beyond itself. The tests in 
seeking for historical facts which have hitherto lain 
dormant, obscure, forgotten, the link of transmission 
lost, should be as severe as those which the lawyer 
applies to the testimony of a witness in court. The 
deductive method will scarcely avail to settle such 
facts. Because the indefatigable Schliemann finds 
walls, and agore, and tombs, and even diadems, it 
will not do to conclude off-hand that Perseus built 
the walls, or Atreus the treasure-house, or that Aga- 
memnon wore the bejeweled and glittering crowns. 
Some years ago an Englishman traveling in Armenia 
took it into his head to ascend Mount Ararat. On 
the summit he stumbled on some decaying timbers 
studded with rusty nails. His heart thrilled as the 
thought struck him that he had perhaps found the 
remains of Noah’s Ark! There are lofty edifices of 
rough-hewed stone in the land of Bashan ; we cannot 
therefore hastily decide that Og and his brethren 
once existed. Offensively-smelling crystals are even 
now sometimes picked up on the strand of the Dead 
Sea ; but these scarcely prove the ugly traditions of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Just so, when Dr. Schlie- 
mann digs out a beautifully-chased goblet, we need 
be in no hurry to assert that it was the very goblet 
out of which the monarch of Mycenz quaffed Cyprian 
wine before he sailed for Besika Bay to avenge his 
outraged brother Menelaus, An English writer thus 
forcibly puts the point of how careful it is wise to be 
before we hasten to romantic truths on seductive evi- 
dence. He remarks that Mycenz, like Stonehenge, 
has, properly speaking, no history. Speaking of 
Stonehenge, he says: “ Centuries ago the big stones 
were put together ; there was some motive for their 
erection; money, or what went for money, and with 
it labor, must have been spent over the task ; more 
than this, so big a work must, at the time, have had 
a national significance. Properly speaking, however, 
Stonehenge has no history. King Arthur may have 
built it—if there ever was a King Arthur at all—or 
he may not. Lancelot may have jousted there, and 
Galahad may have shown his pure, boyish face under 
his white plumes; and Modred may have twitched 
his foxy brows, Guinevere may have shown herself in 
white samite, and Vivien may have flaunted in cloth 
of gold. All this may have happened ; but, on the 
other hand, it is—from the purely critical and his- 
torical point of view—a somewhat large demand upon 
our faith to insist that we are to accept Tennyson’s 


‘Idylls of the King,’ from title-page to colophon, as 
sober and credible history, simply because a lot of 
big stones happen to be standing on Salisbury Plain. 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries place all people who 
have any knowledge of the kind of evidence upon 
which ancient history is founded in a somewhat sim- 
ilar difficulty.” 

What was historical, or even legendary or tradi- 
tional, about Mycenz, before Dr. Schliemann’s ap- 
pearance on the long-deserted scene, was at best but 
brief and slight. A city of the Argolid, northeast- 
ward from Argos, and not very distant from Corinth, 
it is said to have been founded by Perseus. Perseus, 
it will be remembered, did more wonderful things 
than to found a city. He killed the famous sea- 
dragon, half dolphin and half sea-serpent, which had 
a perpetual grudge against the Mycenzans, who mol- 
lified him by giving him a daily meal of little girls, 
among them Andromeda. Third or fourth in the 
line of kings of Mycenz came Agamemnon, under 
whom the empire of the city reached its height of 
power, that warrior-monarch extending his sway 
throughout Greece. His return from the Trojan 
War, however, was signalized by the murder of him- 
self and a number of his companions by his wicked 
wife Clytemnestra. From that tragedy was dated 
the decline and ruin of Mycenz. Its people fought 
so brilliantly at Thermopyle and Platza that their 
jealous neighbors, the Argives, resolved upon their 
destruction. The city was besieged and taken, its 
buildings leveled to the ground, and its inhabitants 
enslaved. This is, perhaps, the first clear and hith- 
erto-accepted historical event in the annals of My- 
cenz: it occurred in 468 B.c. <A few vestiges of 
the city, however, survived the unsparing vengeance 
of the Argives. A noble gate, called ‘‘ The Gate of 
the Lions” from the sculptures over the arch, still 
remained standing ; and there it is to thisday. An- 
other edifice, called, on somewhat unsubstantial 
grounds, “ The Treasury of Atreus,” likewise defied 
the leveling foe ; and this, too, forms the subject of 
one of Schliemann’s most minute and interesting de- 
scriptions. Here and there a bit of wall projected 
from the débris and accumulated rubbish and earth. 
Otherwise Mycenz, when Schliemann arrived, was 
but a dreary waste and blank. 

The first thing that strikes one on reading Dr. 
Schliemann’s elaborate accounts of his achievements 
in the Troad and in Argos is the marvelous success 
which has attended his every research. Niebuhr 
used to say that ‘‘he had a personal faculty of his 
own, which led him right in the investigation of his- 
torical problems wherein everybody else went astray.” 
Some such gift seems to have been conferred on the 
learned grocer of Germany, who has an absolute gen- 
ius for digging among ruins. Others delve and ex- 
cavate, and are rewarded with nothing but ever- 
increasing heaps of rubbish, and go empty-handed 
away. Schliemann plies his spade, and lo! the earth 
yields up diadems and goblets, amphorz and brace- 
lets, clusters of glittering gems, and marvels of the 
ancient artificers’ handiwork. Many pages of print 
are required merely to catalogue the treasure-trove 
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he has unearthed at Mycenz. He says to himself 
that he will go into the valley of the Troad, that he 
will find Priam’s palace and citadel, and that he will 
issue forth with the accumulated proofs of Homer’s 
title asan historian. He does what only a very shrewd 
diplomatic art could do—obtains permission of the 
Ottoman Government to insert his giaour spade in 
the soil over which broods the protecting spirit of 
the Prophet ; and anon comes forth from the heaped- 
up débvis, and shakes in the dazzled eyes of the world 
the glittering treasure of Priam, which that vener- 
able monarch dropped on the walls as he hurried 
away from his doomed capital. We have no time 
nor churlish disposition to wonder why the sacking 
Greeks did not pick up this choice bit of dzjouterie ; 
we clap our hands when we are told that Homer 
mentions this very diadem, and broadly hints that 
the king cast it from him in his flight. Passing to 
the scene of the stately city of the Argolid, where Per- 
seus had done wonders of bravery, and where Atre- 
us and Agamemnon had reigned in envied splen- 
dor, Dr. Schliemann is only content when he has 
brought to light not only the fact of Agamemnon’s 
existence, not alone his palace and power, his dia- 
dems and right royal career ; not alone his tomb, but 
what is, perhaps, his very body, with the eyes still 
in their sockets, and the lips compressed with the 
grim courage that marked the hero’s final taking off 
The interest of Schliemann’s researches at My- 
cenz centres and is absorbed in his claimed dis- 
covery of facts about and relics of ‘“‘the king of 
men.” That he should find massive bowls and cal- 
drons, pottery of rarest make and decoration, but- 
tons and spangles, and golden-headed iron nails (iron 
having been rare and precious in the days a thousand 
ormore years before Christ)—nails, by-the-way, which 
may, for all we know, have fastened the bull’s hide 
which covered the royal shield ; that he should unearth 
sceptres such as we can easily fancy Agamemnon to 
have borne, and with which Ulysses the wanderer 
might have belabored the shoulders of the cynical 
Thersites ; buckles and sword-handles, women’s 
combs, rings, necklaces, arrow-heads, daggers, drink- 
‘ing-cups, brooches, amber beads, flutes and lutes—a 
bewildering mass of choicest relics; that he should 
have found all these things is truly wonderful, and a 
great benefit to archeological science. He may not 
have discovered all the relics spoken of in the “ Iliad.” 
He has yet to bring out of their grave of rubbish 
the chariot in which the triumphant warrior-king re- 
turned from Troy, and the tenpenny piece with which 
Agamemnon’s wife bribed the sentry, the bath of the 
king, the net that ensnared him, or the axe which 
dealt him a cowardly and fatal blow. But he has 
certainly established, by his discoveries, that there 
was a great and flourishing state at Mycene, at or 
near the period when Agamemnon, if there ever was 
such a king, probably lived, reigned, and fought. 
Succeeding in a task not less difficult than that of 
obtaining the sultan’s permission to work at Troy, 
namely, in getting the consent of the Greek Govern- 
ment to excavate Tiryns and Mycenz—a consent 
often vainly sought for before by enthusiastic archze- 
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ologists—Dr. Schliemann, attended and assisted by 
his excellent wife, began, in July, 1876, to dig sys- 
tematically in the ancient citadel of Tiryns. The 
legendary birthplace of Hercules, however, did not 
yield results proportionate to Schliemann’s ambition, 
though he became convinced that its Cyclopean walls 
are the most ancient edifices extant in Greece. He 
was impatient to begin the search for relics of ‘‘ the 
king of men;” and so resumed a work which he 
had begun and made some progress in two years be- 
fore. ‘This was the excavation of the Acropolis of 
Mycenez. He first ascended the cone-like eminence 
which overlooks the ruins of the Acropolis, called 
Mount Eubcea, the summit of which he found to be 
a small triangle, surrounded by Cyclopean walls, 
thirty-five feet on one side and one hundred on the 
other two. Here was an object worth noting—an 
open chapel, dedicated to the prophet Elias, to which 
the Greeks of the villages round about resort when, 
in a time of drought, they desire to beseech the 
prophet to use his influence in favor of a fall of rain. 
As the statue of St. Peter in the Roman Cathedral, 
the toe of which the devout have worn away by their 
kisses, was once the image of the Capitoline Jove, 
so the site of this little chapel of St. Elias is that, ac- 
cording to Schliemann, of the temple dedicated to 
the demi-god Eclios. 

From this height Schliemann could look down 
over the strange and irregular area of his future 
work, The walls of Mycenz, just peeping from the 
rubbish of centuries’ deposit, the rather arid and dis- 
mal-looking hills which inclose it in a sort of am- 
phitheatre, the hamlets of Herzeum and Charvati, 
and possibly, also, the waters of the Corinthian Gulf 
in the extreme dim distance, were visible to him. It 
is a vicinity which, aside from its relics and historic 
localities, presents many points of attraction. It is 
but sparsely settled, though the soil is, as in most 
parts of the classic land, fruitful and easy of cultiva- 
tion. Masses of stone and rock, with but little vege- 
tation of any kind, are the obtrusive features which 
strike the eye in the immediate neighborhood of 
Mycenz. Yet it is in ‘the depth of the horse-feed- 
ing Argos ;” and its cliffs and gorges, its torrents and 
abysses, its abrupt heights and sudden slopes, lend a 
sombre picturesqueness to the scene, which the soli- 
tude around rather heightens than destroys. 

Naturally, the explorer’s first efforts were directed 
to the Acropolis. Here it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that the most precious remains of the ancient 
city—its temples, palaces, and, above all, its tombs 
—would reveal themselves to the patient labor of the 
spade. The situation and character of the Acropo- 
lis are thus described: ‘‘ The Acropolis occupied a 
strong, rocky height, which projects from the foot of 
the mountain behind it, in the form of an irregular 
triangle, sloping to the west. This cliff overhangs a 
deep gorge, which protects the whole south flank of 
the citadel. Through the abyss below winds the bed 
of a torrent usually almost dry, because it has no 
other water than that of the copious fountain Per- 
seia, which is about half a mile to the northeast of 
the fortress. This gorge extends first from east to 
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west, and afterward in a southwesterly direction. 
The cliff also falls off precipitously, on the north 
side, into a glen, which stretches in a straight line 
from east to west. Between these two gorges ex- 
tended the lower city. The cliff of the citadel is 
also more or less steep on the east and west side, 
where it forms six natural or artificial terraces.” 
Completely around this Acropolis still stood Cyclo- 
pean walls, varying from thirteen to thirty-five feet 
high, and sixteen feet thick. They were built of the 
hard breccia-stone which is so plentiful in the moun- 
tains near by; and they seem to have been con- 
structed at three different periods, probably remote 
from each other; for they present three distinct 
styles of wall architecture. 

Of two of the most prominent objects investi- 
_ gated by Schliemann on the Acropolis, account had 
already been given, seventeen centuries before, by 
Pausanias, who, disputing Strabo’s assertion that 
Mycenz had been utterly razed from the face of the 
earth by the envious Argives, declared that at least the 
‘* Gate of the Lions,” and the ‘‘ Treasury of Atreus,” 
were still plainly visible, and capable of identifica- 
tion, in his day. Schliemann’s first work was to 
clear away the rubbish from the Gate of the Lions. 
It was encumbered with huge blocks of stone, which 
seem to have been thrown down by the victorious be- 
siegers in their destructive rage ; and, when the gate 
was once cleared, the excavator was able to gaze upon 
certainly one of the most romantic relics of antiquity 
extant. The gate appeared like a sort of triumphal 
arch, through which access was had to the Acropolis. 
Upon its pillars rested a high slab, which must have 
been worked to great smoothness, and upon which 
were sculptured two lions, standing on their hind- 
paws, and apparently supporting with their fore-paws 
a kind of altar. This sculpture, chiseled with ex- 
cellent skill, is taken to be symbolical of Apollo as 
the guardian of the gateway, and the lions to be the 
sacred beasts of the goddess Rhea. Thence Schlie- 
mann proceeded to the excavation of some half-hid- 
den buildings near the Gate of the Lions, where, so 
soon, he began to find material evidences of habi- 
tation and hasty flight. Next, he brought out of its 
labyrinth of déb77s the still stately edifice known as 
the Treasury of Atreus. This name, as has already 
been said, is not justified by any very substantial his- 
torical evidence ; it seems probable, however, that it 
was used for some purpose similar to that implied 
by the word “treasury.” The building is subter- 
ranean, fifty feet in height and fifty in diameter, 
walled with well-wrought blocks of breccia-stone, 
placed symmetrically in equal layers, and joined with 
rare skill of masonry, no cement or other binding- 
material being used. 

Schliemann now proceeded with the main object 
of his researches, the excavation of the mysterious 
space beyond the Gate of the Lions and within the 
irregular circle of the Cyclopean wall of the Acrop- 
olis. Fixing upon a point about forty feet from the 
gate, he marked out a square area of one hundred and 
thirteen feet, judging that within this area his suc- 


cess or failure to find what he sought would be de- 
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termined. It must have been a thrilling and anxious 
moment when one morning he marshaled his sixty- 
four workmen, with their spades and picks, within 
the designated plot. Under his supervision and that 
of Mrs. Schliemann, who proved to be a most valu- 
able lieutenant from first to last, the men began to 
delve into the dé77s. Even in the time of Pausa- 
nias ‘‘the sepulchral monuments had for centuries 
been covered with prehistoric débris from eight to 
ten feet thick ;” and added to these were the ruins 
of a later Hellenic city, which had been built, had 
flourished, and then been left in its turn. to decay. 
The faith of the explorer, however, only intensified 
his zeal in presence of these obstacles. The excava- 
tions went rapidly forward. ‘‘ Mrs. Schliemann and 
I,” says the doctor, “superintend the excavations 
from morning till night, and we suffer severely from 
the scorching sun and incessant wind ; but, in spite 
of annoyances, nothing more interesting can be im- 
agined than the excavation of a prehistoric city of 
immortal glory, where nearly every object, even to 
the fragments of pottery, reveals a new page of his- 
tory.” It was not long before the labors of the men 
were rewarded by the unearthing of objects undoubt- 
edly very ancient, beautiful in workmanship, and in- 
trinsically valuable. Fragments of pottery, images, 
idols, terra-cotta vases; then utensils and imple- 
ments and sculptured tombstones; finally jewels 
and gems, were turned up into the sunlight by the 
indefatigable spades, and quickly seized on and care- 
fully preserved by the delighted explorer. Two 
months of this work revealed in all its parts the 
agora, or forum, of Mycene. As this agora appeared 
when it had been quite cleared out, it formed a large 
circle within a wall twelve feet high. This wall 
comprised a double row of heavy stone slabs slanting 
inward at a large angle, upon the top of which were 
placed, horizontally, other slabs, The horizontal 
slabs were held in their places on the slanting slabs 
by grooves cut in the stone. Here, then, was the 
place of meeting of the people—the place where the 
public discussions took place, where the kings were 
received by their subjects on their triumphant return 
from the wars, and where, mayhap, Agamemnon 
himself may have received the plaudits due to vic- 
tory when he came back from Troy. The wall of 
slabs around the circle were doubtless the benches 
where sat the chief men of war and state, and the 
slant inward of the lower slabs was intended, proba- 
bly, as a convenience for their sandaled feet. 

The agora was, however, to reveal to the explorer 
relics far more important to his theories, far more 
inspiration to his Homeric championship, than the 
seats of nobles or the scene of public gatherings. 
Working not far from the walls of the citadel, he 
came upon the ruins of a building which, from its 
size, character, and the objects found within it, he 
became convinced was the palace of the Atride. 
This brought to his mind with thrilling force the 
legend of the murder of Agamemnon and his com- 
panions. It was, according to the legend, in this 
palace that the foul deed was committed. How Cas- 
sandra, falling to the lot of Agamemnon after the 
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destruction of Troy, warned him, in sombre prophe- book? ‘Cesar turned to clay ” would be a more 


cy, not to return to Mycene ; how he disregarded 
her warning, and carried her back with him ; how 
his wife, Clytemnestra, and her paramour, resolving 
upon the death not only of the king himself but 
of Cassandra and their companions, sewed his gar- 
ments together while he was in his bath, and, when 
he came forth and tried to put them on, dealt him 
his death-blow with an axe ; how Cassandra and the 
others were afterward assassinated ; and how these 
royal bodies were, with little doubt, burned and bur- 
ied near the palace itself—these thoughts must have 
crowded fast upon Schliemann’s mind, and incited 
him to feverish haste in the researches about to be 
resumed. 

True enough, within the agora, and not far from 
the palace-ruin, his perseverance was at last reward- 
ed by the discovery which, whether we give full 
credit to Schliemann’s theory and its confirmation or 
not, must be regarded as one of the most intensely 
interesting archzological revelations on record, Just 
below where the sculptured tombstones had been 
found early in the excavation, no less than five tombs 
were unearthed. We can easily fancy with what 
eagerness Schliemann pushed on their excavation ; 
with what delight he came, first, upon a layer of 
black ashes, in which were found some gold buttons 
and objects carved in ivory, metal, and bone; and 
then upon three bodies, all of ‘‘men of large size.” 
This was in the first of the five tombs excavated. 
Perhaps there lay before his very eyes, and within 
reach of the touch of his finger, the mortal remains 
of Agamemnon, “king of men.” who had died at 
least thirty centuries before ! 

Each of the three bodies wore a heavy mask of 
pure gold. The first body, as soon as it was exposed 
to the air, crumbled away at once, leaving nothing 
but the mask and a few bones. The same fate 
awaited the second body ; but the third and last re- 
sisted the usually fatal contact of the air, retained its 
form, and was now carefully protected. The descrip- 
tion of this body can be best given in Schliemann’s 
own words: ‘‘Of the third body, which lay at the 
north end of the tomb, the round face with all its flesh 
had been wonderfully preserved under its ponderous 
gold mask. There was no vestige of hair, but both 
eyes were perfectly visible, also the mouth, which, 
owing to the enormous weight that had pressed upon 
it, was wide open, and showed thirty-two beautiful 
teeth. From these all the physicians who came to 
see the body were led to believe that the man must 
have died at the early age of thirty-five. The nose 
was entirely gone. The body having been too long 
for the space between the two inner walls of the 
tomb, the head had been pressed in such a way on 
the breast that the upper part of the shoulders was 
nearly in an horizontal line with the vertex of the 
head. Notwithstanding the large golden breastplate, 
so little had been preserved of the breast, that the 
inner side of the spine was visible in many places.” 

Was this, then, the mighty Agamemnon, and has 
he indeed come to be this horrible scarecrow, so viv- 
idly represented in the illustration in Schliemann’s 


venerable object than Agamemnon mummified, and 
thus made a hideous hunchback by his golden bur- 
den. 

But whoever might have been this super-ancient 
worthy, probable at least it is that no less than twelve 
centuries before Christ he was a great dignitary, and, 
no doubt, a king or prince of high degree in Mycenze. 
This is evident from the really splendid ornaments 
of gold and gems which were found buried in the 
tomb in which he and his two companions had been 
laid. Golden crowns by the dozen, diadems studded 
with precious stones, vessels, vases, and goblets of 
rare and delicate workmanship, breast-ornaments, 
wreaths and garlands of finely-wrought gold, crosses, 
ear-rings and necklaces, breastpins, sceptres and 
wands, pottery and precious woods, the mere enumer- 
ation of which occupies whole printed pages, were 
taken by Schliemann from this wonderful, long-hidden 
sepulchre. The bodies themselves had been covered 
by layers of stones, and on these, according to Schlie- 
mann, the funeral piles had been prepared. “ This 
was proved as well by the evident marks of the fire 
on the pebble-stones below and around every one of 
the bodies, as by the marks of the fire and smoke on 
the walls to the right and the left, and by the masses 
of wood-ashes which lay on or around the corpses.” 

The astonishment created by the discovery of a 
clearly recognizable form of a man, with many feat- 
ures still preserved, who must have lived centuries 
before Pericles, Plato, or Solon, brought multitudes 
of Greeks from every part of the Argolid to the scene 
of exploration. No fact could more significantly 
mark the importance of Schliemann’s “‘ find ;” for 
the Greeks thereabout are in these days but a dullish 
and not very curious race, who have always remained 
apparently indifferent to the rare antiquarian treas- 
ures with which their country abounds. Meanwhile, 
Schliemann feared lest any hour he might see the 
body crumble away and disappear, as its companions 
had done. In all haste he secured an artist to take 
an oil likeness, in case of catastrophe, and sent to all 
the villages near by for some one skilled in the art 
of preservation. Two days after the discovery, he 
had the good-fortune to find a druggist in Argos, 
who succeeded in hardening the ancient corpse by 
bathing it in a mixture of alcohol and gum-sandarac, 
which made it, as it were, air-tight. The difficulty 
then was to remove it from its resting-place without 
injury. This could only be done by cutting a trench 
in the rock completely around the body and then 
cutting horizontally beneath, so that a slab two inches 
thick was cut out, and upon this the body was lifted 
and removed from the tomb. Thence it was taken 
to the neighboring village of Charvati, and ere this 
probably forms the most interesting curiosity of the 
collection of antiquities of Mycenze at Athens. 

In the third of the five tombs unearthed by 
Schliemann were also three bodies, ‘‘ literally laden 
with jewels,” which proved to be those of three 
women. ‘All had,” as in the case of the second 
tomb, “the head turned to the east and the feet to 
the west.” They lay about three feet from each 
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other, and “bore evident signs of the fire and smoke 
to which they had been exposed on the funeral- 
pyres.” The mass of precious ornaments and cu- 
rious objects found in this tomb was bewildering in 
number and in beauty of workmanship ; among them 
were some gold, perforated ornaments, representing 
two warriors in combat, a man fighting a lion, and 
the figure of a lion kneeling on a rock. The first is 
conjectured by Schliemann to represent the deadly 
duel between the young and handsome Achilles and 
Hector, “of the dancing helmet-crest.” We are 
tempted to ask why he does not go further, and iden- 
tify one of these female bodies as that of the tragic 
and luckless Cassandra? Proceeding with the exca- 
vations, Schliemann came next upon a primitive 
altar for funereal rites, and just beneath this a fourth 
tomb, which proved to contain the remains of five 
men, “smothered in jewels ;”’ and here again, piled 
in heaps in the tomb, were discovered wash-basins 
of copper, a wonderful cow’s-head of silver with 
golden horns, bronze swords and lances, signet-rings, 
bracelets and crowns, goblets and wine-flagons, and 
deftly-adorned porcelain. In the fifth and last tomb 
was found but one body, crowned with a magnificent 
diadem, and attended also by the most amazing va- 
riety of beautiful objects. 

We cannot pass from this rapid survey of the 
astonishing researches of Schliemann among the 
tombs of Mycenz, without briefly referring to the 
masks which covered the faces of these probably 
royal victims of the funeral-pyre. These masks 
were remarkable for two things: the skill and beauty 
of their workmanship, and the great probability that 
they are graphic likenesses of the men whose faces 
they covered in the tombs. The mask found on the 
most perfectly preserved body of the first tomb is 
massive, but has been pressed out of shape. Still, 
“very characteristic is the large, round head, the 
enormous forehead, and the small mouth with the 
thin lips.” The most perfectly preserved of all the 
masks is that found on one of the bodies of the first 
tomb, which crumbled away upon contact with the 
air. ‘Its features,” says Schliemann, ‘‘ are alto- 
gether Hellenic, and I call particular attention to 
the long, thin nose, running in a direct line with the 
forehead, which is but small. The eyes, which are 
shut, are large, and well represented by the eyelids ; 
very characteristic, also, is the large mouth, with its 
well-proportioned lips. The beard is also well rep- 
resented, and particularly the mustache, whose ex- 
tremities are turned upward to a point, in the form 
of crescents. Both masks are of vepoussé work, and 
certainly nobody will fora moment doubt that they 
were intended to represent the portraits of the de- 
ceased, whose faces they have covered for ages.” 

The description given by Schliemann of the rich 
and curious treasures found in the tombs is so fas- 
cinating that it is with difficulty that we break away 
from the glittering catalogue and the thrilling nar- 
ration of each successive discovery, and pass to the 
enthusiastic archzeologist’s deductions from his re- 
searches. What his deductions are is, of course, 
a foregone conclusion. With a sturdy faith in the 


historic truth of the siege of Troy, and in the act- 
ual existence and exploits of its leading figures; 
coming to his work with this faith fully established, 
and confidently anticipating the discoveries he was 
about to make—we find him arguing impetuously 
that every new-discovered fact fits into and is amply 
confirmed by the Homeric story. Homer, indeed, 
says that Agamemnon was murdered, not after his 
bath, but at a banquet ; and this discrepancy Schlie- 
mann treats, and probably has a right to treat, as 
a proper use of poetic license. The post-Homer- 
ic poets, at least, agree in placing the murder at 
the bath; and Homer and his successors are of 
one accord as to Agamemnon’s existence, and his as- 
sassination by Clytemnestra. Pausanias declared 
that the king and his companions were entombed 
in the Acropolis; and there Schliemann disinters 
them. He finds, too, that, as the relics found in 
the tombs were evidently made in the same period 
of art, as the cremation of the bodies found was 
evidently simultaneous, and as it is improbable that 
‘‘three or even five royal personages of immeas- 
urable wealth, who had died a natural death at 
long intervals of time, should have been huddled 
together in the same tomb,” it is therefore proved 
that all these men and women were murdered and 
burned at the same time. And, in this case, who 
could they be but Agamemnon and his party from 
Troy? The veneration which has always been 
shown for these tombs in the Argolid is adduced 
as further proof of the veracity of the tradition ; 
the care with which the burials were made is em- 
phasized to show the high, the probably royal, rank 
of the buried. Homer bears evidence to the form 
and use of the agora as it was in the heroic age ; 
and he might have made his description, sitting 
with Schliemann on the débris of Mycenz, and not- 
ing the characteristics of the agora as revealed there. 
The poet speaks of the agora as a “sacred circle,” 
around which were ‘‘smoothed slabs” for the seats 
of the elders. It reads as if Homer had seen this 
very forum; and Schliemann brings evidence to 
prove that Euripides must have visited Mycene, 
for he describes not only the agora, but the Cyclo- 
pean walls, and even the palace of Agamemnon. 
To the objection that the assassins of Agamemnon 
and his companions would not have buried them with 
immense treasures, Schliemann responds by pro- 
ducing Homer as a witness that, “through the re- 
straint of a religious awe,” the heroic warrior, after 
killing his foe, ‘‘ burning him with all his panoply, 
heaped high his tomb;” and cites the prayers of 
Elpenor and Ajax to be buried with their arms. 
Therefore, ‘‘in burying the fifteen royal person- 
ages with immense treasures, the murderers merely 
acted according to an ancient custom, and only ful- 
filled a sacred duty.” 

Schliemann, in thus attempting to connect his 
discoveries with the heroic age and events described 
in the ‘‘ Iliad,” has found a powerful ally in Mr. 
Gladstone, whose profound learning in that part of 
antiquities which relates to ‘the youth of the world” 
has long been recognized. Mr. Gladstone supplies 
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to Schliemann’s book a long and elaborate preface, 
in which he finds a number of “ items of evidence,” 
connecting Schliemann’s discoveries with the Ho- 
meric poems. The first of these is the discovery of 
rude figures of cows. Hera, or Juno, was worshiped 
in Argolis; Homer calls Hera Joofis, or “ cow- 
eyed ;” moreover, Hera was the special guardian of 
Agamemnon. Mr. Gladstone’s second item is the 
Cyclopean walls, described in the “ Iliad,” and found 
at Mycene; his third, the characteristics of the 
‘*beehive-like” Treasury of Atreus, constructed in 
accordance with the Homeric description ; his fourth, 
the rarity of iron at Mycene in the heroic age ; 
his fifth, the resemblance of the sculptured chariot 
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on one of the tombstones to that depicted in the 
‘*Tliad ;” and his sixth, the agora, ; 

A great number of the treasures and other ob- 
jects found at Mycenz have been collected in the 
Polytechnic building at Athens. They form, un- 
doubtedly, the most curious collection in the world ; 
and, as one wanders among them, he must be tempt- 
ed, despite the doubts which may arise in colder 
moments of reflection, to fancy that ‘‘ those wrought 
vessels of pure gold were, perhaps, those which 
fEgisthus and Clytemnestra used in their revels ; 
those swords, the ones that drank the life-blood of 
the Trojans; those mouldering bones, the frame- 
work of the stature of Agamemnon and Cassandra.” 





Dt Eg. G Al Oe mem 


HAT time is it >—Seven o’clock, you say ? 
Why, then I should be at the theatre soon. 
Ah, no!.... lying here day after day 
Has set my intellect out of tune. 
I remember now.... it was weeks ago.... 
Thank God, I have savings left me still ! 
We actors were always given, you know, 
To die without paying the doctor’s bill ! 


Nay, life has not blended, at the last, 

That bitter torment with wasted health ; 
And yet, as I search the perished past, 

How I seem to have flung away my wealth ! 
It was easily gained, ’twas rashly spent, 

In times when my looks were a thing to laud, 
When a bevy of fragrant notes were sent 

On the mornings after I played in Claude! 


How the stubborn critics would wage their fight 
As to what had made me the people’s choice ! 
Some swore ’twas merely my stately height, 
And a sort of throb in my mellow voice ; 
Yet I thrilled my hearers and moved to tears, 
And I charmed them whether they would or no: 
There were nights in those distant youthful years 
When the whole house rang to my Romeo/ 


Yet none could chide me for being proud 
While the fame I won was most broadly spread ; 
Though the women’s praises were always loud, 
It is certain they never turned my head. 
i was stanch to my friends through worst and best ; 
That truth is my life’s one spotless page ; 
They have played their parts and gone home to rest... 
I am talking here on an empty stage ! 


*Tis a sombre end for so bright a piece, 
This dull 7/th act of the parting soul, 
Ere the last sad exzt has brought release, 
And the great green curtain begins to roll ! 
Yet, though they have left me, those trusted friends, 
I cannot but fancy their absence means 
That they wait outside till my own part ends, 
And will join me somewhere behind the scenes. 


I see them here while I dream and doze.... 
There was Ralph, too reckless and wild by half, 


With his ludicrous Punchinello nose, 

And his full superb light-comedy laugh ! 
There was chubby Larry, with flaxen hair, 

Who secretly longed to be dark and slight, 
And believed his Hamlet a great affair, 

But was better in Fadstaf any night ! 


There was lean grim Peter, so much in vogue, 
Who could govern an audience by his wink ; 
There was brilliant Hugh, with his witty brogue, 

His leaky purse, and his love for drink ; 
And then there was rosy old Robert, too, 
With whom bitter fortunes were hard at strife, 
Who felt himself born a Macready, and who 
Had been handing in letters all his life. 


But, more than these, there was brown-eyed Kate, 
True, generous, brave, and her own worst foe, 
With a love no insults could alienate 
From the bad little husband who wronged her so ! 
Poor Kate ! she would call to her lovely face 
That radiant smile, in the nights long fled, 
And act Lady Teazle with dazzling grace, 
While the heart in her bosom ached and bled ! 


There was ancient Clarissa, feeble, gray, 
Who had kept to the last her queenly ease, 
And held herself still in so grand a way 
As an English duchess or French marquise. 
There was plump little Emily, hailed with roars, 
At the best, in manners not over-nice, 
But who counted her loyal slaves by scores 
Up-stairs in the gloom of the paradise ! 


And one....O Amy, I dare not own 
Your love as a friend’s love, weak of worth, 
Though we swore the most sacred promise known, 
And were bound by the strongest bond on earth | 
Ah, me! at the summons of Death’s weird spell, 
I can see you, while pangs of memory start, 
In the waiting-maid ré/es you did so well, 
Pirouetting with sweet unconscious art |! 


I remember the play where first we met.... 
How your glad eyes haunted me from afar 

As you tripped and prattled, a pert soubrette, 
While I was a grave majestic ‘‘ star,” 
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I remember when wedded joys were new.... 
The dawn of the troubles, the scandals coarse, 
The last mad passionate interview, 
The wrangle of lawyers, the stern divorce ! 


With wrathful scorn I have cursed your name ; 
Yet if truth be said, as I here avow, 

We were both to blame, we were both to blame.... 
In my soul I know it and feel it now ! 

Another light seems to break and shine 
On that dreary story of woful shame : 


If the sin was yours, it was also mine.... 
We were both to blame, we were both to blame! 


Those dear, lost friends, they have grouped afresh 
In the green-room quite as they used to do, 
And Ralph has been laughing at Larry’s flesh, 
And Peter is growling a jeke to Hugh, 
And Robert complains of his lowly lot, 
And Emily gossips with Kate... . Ah, -well, 
You may all be shadow, but I am not, 
While I listen here for the Prompter’s bell ! 





Od fiw BAL PLE ESS, 


HE history of battles has always been full of 
fascination. From the simple sentences of the 
Old Testament and the rolling phrases of Homer, 
wherein are embodied the exploits of king, patriarch, 
and demi-god, down to the carefully-worded and pro- 
saic modern histories, those records are most inter- 
esting which treat of conflict and death ; and espe- 
cially attractive are the accounts of single combats, 
in which individual meets individual, and the strong- 
est, quickest, or cleverest, wins the field. More than 
half the charm of chivalry lay in these contests, 
Knight met knight with a crash, and he went down 
who could not bear the shock. Who of us does not 
still love the old tales of our youth—‘‘ The Scottish 
Chiefs,” ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and all those romances whose 
central figure is an athletic hero who always slays 
everything before him? And who of us, if he will 
make free confession, can deny that often and often 
he has longed to be a “free lance” in a country of 
romance—a Robin Hood in a Sherwood Forest, or a 
mighty prince in disguise, riding away as a common 
knight to the Holy Land to fight for the sepulchre 
of Christ ? 

Whence comes this universal spirit of combative- 
ness and love of mastery over our fellows—this se- 
cret or only half-hidden defiance of law and com- 
mon right? It is not peculiar tomankind. The fish- 
es, the beasts, the birds, the reptiles, the insects, 
everything possessed of the ordinary animal powers, 
all love adventure on the field of fight. It has been 
for years a part of my recreation in the wild woods 
to study with minute care the habits of birds; and 
some notes with pen and pencil, illustrating their 
battles, might, I have thought, make an interesting 
paper. 

One whose acquaintance with the beautiful and 
happy songsters of the May groves has not been of 
the most intimate and unreserved sort cannot readily 
be made to believe that the quiet and innocent-man- 
nered nuthatch, the demure pewee, and the tender- 
eyed dove, to say nothing of the robins, the finches, 
the thrushes, and the starlings, sometimes give them- 
selves over to the most vulgar brawls and cruel com- 
bats ever witnessed by human eyes. Yet it is true 
beyond hint of dispute. 

That trim, gentle-looking, drab-colored bird, er- 
roneously called turtle-dove by dwellers in the 
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United States, and generally deemed so utterly in- 
nocent and pure that to kill it for the table or any 
other use is branded as heinous in the extreme, is 
not so innocent after all. Its moaning, sad-sounding 
voice is a mockery and a cheat. Its soft, dark eyes 
are a sham ; its sober, Quaker garb is calculated to 
deceive ; its timid movements are not to be trusted. 
When once it has been insulted or injured by one of 
its kind the dove becomes as cruel and outrageously 
heartless as any murderer can be. Some years ago I 
witnessed a fight between two female moaning-doves 
which for utter barbarousness could not be exceeded. 
I was angling in a brook for sun-perch, half prone 
on a grassy bank, lost in a brown study, with a cigar 
between my lips, when I happened to see a dove 
alight on a gnarled bough of a plane-tree a few 
yards distant. Immediately it began to coo in that 
dolefully-plaintive strain so well known to every 
lover of Nature, and was soon joined by a male, who 
perched himself within a foot or two of her. I 
espied their nest, not yet finished, in the fork of an 
iron-wood tree near by. The birds made very ex- 
pressive signs to each other with their heads by a se- 
ries of bows, nods, and sidewise motions, of which I 
understood enough to know that some intruder was 
near—perhaps they meant me, The fish were not 
biting any too well, but the shade was pleasant and 
the grass fragrant, the sound of the water very sooth- 
ing, and the flow of the wind steady and cooling, so 
I did not care to move just to humor the whim of a 
pair of billing doves. It proved, however, after all, 
that I was not the cause of alarm. Another female 
dove presently dropped like a hawk from a dark, 
dense mass of leaves above the pair, and struck the 
first on the back with beak and wings. A fight en- 
sued, witnessed with calm interest by myself and the 
male dove. 

At first the combatants struggled desperately to- 
gether on the bough, fiercely beating each other with 
their wings, and plucking out the feathers from 
breast and neck, all the time uttering low, querulous 
notes different from anything I had ever before 
heard. Pretty soon they fell off the bough, and 
came whirling down upon the ground, where they 
continued the battle with constantly-increasing fury, 
their eyes fairly flashing fire, and cutting and thrust- 
ing with their beaks like swordsmen, Blood began 
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to show itself about their heads, and in places their 
necks were quite bare of feathers. When at last 
one of them became so exhausted that further strug- 
gle was impossible, the other proceeded to take its 
stand upon its helpless opponent, and would have 
quickly made an end of it had I not interfered. The 
vanquished bird was ménus an eye, and was unable 
to fly for some minutes. The secret of the battle 
was jealousy. The male sat by, and watched in a 
nonchalant way until it was all over, when he very 
lovingly strutted up to the victorious dove, and be- 
gan cooing in a low, soothing tone. From that day 
to this I have repudiated the figure ‘‘ innocent as a 
dove,” and, whenever opportunity offered, have sped 
a two-ounce arrow full at the breast of the bird, 
widow or no widow. When properly cooked by par- 
boiling, stuffing, and baking, a dove is a choice bit 
for the table. While on this subject I may add that 
in the Southern States of our country doves often 
congregate in innumerable swarms, like pigeons, and 
do great damage to the pea-fields, yet even there the 
prejudice against killing them is so great that you 
rarely see a trap or springe set for them, or a gun 
leveled at them. 

Many of our merriest singing-birds are very ill- 
tempered little vixens, spending full a quarter of 
their time in noisy quarrels and stubborn assaults 
and defenses. The catbird, that sleek, slate-colored 
little mocker, which haunts our privet-hedges and 
red-haw bushes, is an inveterate brawler and bully. 
I saw one attack a blue-jay once, and get killed ina 
twinkling for its pains. When first assaulted the jay 
evidently thought his assailant a hawk. He fled 
precipitately, squealing out his terror vociferously ; 
but no sooner did he discover his mistake than he 
whirled furiously about, and broke the catbird’s neck 
with one snap of his powerful bill. I have often 
seen a catbird dog at the heels, so to speak, of a 
brown thrush or a great crested fly-catcher, and nev- 
er rest satisfied till it received a sound drubbing, and 
had to fly ingloriously away to save its scalp from 
being pecked off, 

By a fiction of the poets birds all sing praise, if 
they sing at all, to the great Creator. Of course, 
this sounds well, and may have some moral founda- 
tion ; but I can come as near proving that a catbird 
curses, and swears, and flings out all sorts of abusive 
epithets at its enemies, when angry, as any one can 
come to establishing the song-praise theory. How 
these little fellows can fret, and scold, and hiss, and 
imprecate—yes, imprecate! Let a sparrow-hawk, or 
screech-owl, or butcher-bird, go near one’s nest, and, 
if you observe closely, your imagination must be very 
torpid, indeed, if you cannot hear “ Sacvebleu !” and 
all that, scattered around pretty freely. I have seen 
one fairly dance in ecstasy of anger when nothing but 
a poor, little brown lizard came near it. A pair of cat- 
birds had their nest and young in a currant-hedge of 
the garden belonging to a farm-house where I was 
lodging one spring, and I used to amuse myself by ex- 
citing the anger of the mother-bird. Todo this I had 
only to hang a bit of red cloth near the nest in her 
absence, and await the result. No sooner would she 
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return than such a twittering, and squeaking, and 
scolding, would begin as only a catbird could gener- 
ate, and, when she found out that there was “no 
fight” in the rag, she would eye me sitting at my 
window, and mew triumphantly, as if she well knew 
who it was had thus troubled her equanimity, A 
war of words—or rather a war of notes—is a thing 
of frequent occurrence between a catbird and the . 
common brown thrush. Early in the morning through 
the month of May they may be heard screaming 
their respective medleys at the extreme pitch of their 
voices from neighboring trees, each songster mali- 
ciously bent on drowning the others’ voice. The 
common barn-yard cock is given to a like ambition 
in the matter of ‘crowing down” all competitors. 
Speaking of the brown thrush reminds me that I 
ought to record right here a very singular combat, 
witnessed by myself and brother, between one of 
these gay singers and a blue-jay (what bird is not 
compelled to fight the latter ?), and in which the jay 
was finally discomfited and beaten. We were lying 
in the shade of a wide-spreading wild-plum tree on 
the edge of a little glade. Near us was a clump of 
sugar-haw bushes, in one of which we had discovered 
a brown thrush’s nest. The bird was incubating. A 
blue-jay, flitting about on mischief intent, as, in fact, 
a blue-jay always is, happened to spy her, and im- 
mediately attacked her, driving her for refuge into 
the thick, thorny foliage above the nest. This 
seemed an easy turn for the jay, which at once pre- 
pared to have a feast of the eggs. But no sooner 
had it perched on the rim of the nest than the 
thrush, with a savage squall, plunged down from its 
hiding-place, and struck it a heavy blow in the back. 
The jay retreated in disorder, but warily returned 
again when all seemed still. With infinite caution 
in every movement, it hopped from twig to twig, 
turning its crested head this way and that, till it 
reached the nest. Again, with a shrill scream, the 
thrush pounced from its hiding-place, using its long, 
sharp beak for a sword to stab the jay’s exposed and 
defenseless back. Again and again the would-be 
robber fled and returned, each time to get rougher 
usage ; and, finally, as if utterly outdone, with rap- 
idly-repeated cries of ‘‘ De-jay ! de-jay! de-jay!” it 
flitted away into the depths of the woods, to come 
no more. 

It would fill quite a volume to tell the many 
atrocities I have seen committed by blue-jays. These 
birds are the cunningest, smartest, most wise, and the 
least scrupulous, of all feathered things. There is no 
depth of infamy and outrage to which the jay has 
not descended. I have seen one deliberately de- 
vour, one by one, a nest full of young sparrows, and 
then chase their mother for a like purpose. Another 
was caught in the act of pecking, with savage bru- 
tality, at the eyes of a hare fast in a negro’s steel trap; 
while such tricks as wantonly destroying a finch’s or 
a pewee’s nest are of daily occurrence with the bird 
in spring and summer. No wild thing, feathered or 
furred, less than an eagle or a fox, escapes this uni- 
versal tormentor and executioner. The owls and 
hawks are, however, his special objects of hate, and 
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the observant sportsman or naturalist rarely spends a 
day in the woods without seeing a hen-hawk, a great 
horned-owl, or an unfortunate screech-owl, surround- 
ed and assailed by a noisy pack of blue-jays. For 
hours they will follow one of these victims, scream- 
ing at it, pouncing upon it at every safe opportunity, 
their numbers constantly increasing, until finally the 
hawk or owl, by a long, strong flight, or by diving 
into some hollow tree, evades and frustrates them. 
I once saw a great swarm of jays thus annoying and 
maltreating a little screech-owl, and I was delighted 
to the full when the big-eyed victim of their malig- 
nity suddenly pounced upon one of them, and, de- 
spite their screams and attacks, deliberately devoured 
it. Itis not often that a screech-owl can master so 
large a prey, which leads me to believe that desper- 
ation gave it unwonted courage and strength. Not 
unfrequently a pack of blue-jays will spend the larger 
portion of a day vainly squealing and chattering 
about the hollow of a tree or bough in which a fly- 
ing-squirrel has taken up its abode ; and one of the 
commonest sights in Western or Southern woods in 
summer is a poor, jaded, and worried whippoorwill, 
or bull-bat, beating blindly about from place to place, 
with a jeering swarm of merciless jays following it. 
But the yellow-billed cuckoo has a most summary 
process of dealing with jays which works like a 
charm. No sooner does the latter appear in the vi- 
cinity of the yellow-bill’s nest than, without warning 
ora moment’s time for preparation, it is vigorously 
assailed and beaten off to a great distance, glad to 
escape alive. Blue-jays destroy large numbers of 
eggs and young birds every season, and not unfre- 
quently the weaker finches, even when full grown, 
are killed and eaten by them. Their victims are 
held between their feet, and plucked to pieces as a 
hawk or owl does it. In the Middle and Southern 
States, where the cardinal red-bird is abundant, 
fierce battles constantly occur between them and the 
jays. | 

The season of love-making is the season of song, 
and likewise the season of battles, among the birds. 
About the time that the males begin to strut and 
look about them for wives, rumors of strife and hints 
of war begin to pervade the sweet air and sunshine 
of spring. The males fight for possession of the 
comely females, and in turn the females struggle and 
boldly battle for queenship of the gayly-feathered 
males. Then the woods are stirred with song and 
shaken with combat. The rustle of wings is continu- 
ous, and the cries of triumph, and shrieks of defeat, 
are blended together into what the pious have named 
‘‘anthems of praise.” Here sits a yellow-throated 
warbler, rocking on a green spray of young leaves, 
gurgling a very rapture of music in his tiny mouth, 
and in answer to his sweetly erotic song a soberer- 
tinted mate comes to rock by his side. . Like a flash 
of flame, another male strikes him, and the two roll 
over and over in the air, fighting desperately. The 
female joins the victor, and away they go on their 
love-journey through the cool, green groves. An- 
other female comes along, likes the looks of Mr. 
Yellow-throat, and forthwith attacks, If victorious, 
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she joins wings with her lord, and floats away down 
a current of bloom-scented air, to find a good place 
for a nest. So with all the wild gay singers of the 
woods. Their days of glory are their day of bat- 
tle. Like earnest knights of fairy-land, tricked in 
shining armor and richly-tinted plumes, these little 
adventurers of the groves charge down the dusky 
aisles and across the bright glades to cross lances 
with all comers of whatever prowess or renown. 
You hear a sharp cry and a little crash, as of sud- 
denly-crumpled velvet, when the tiny combatants 
collide in the lists, and, after the fight is over, a brill- 
iant feather, slowly falling through the soft air, is 
left as a souvenir of the momentous conflict. Two 


| male orioles fighting in mid-air is a pretty sight. 


Think of animated ‘‘ flakes of flame,” as Dr. Holmes 
names them, whirling over and over, and round and 
round, now rushing together with a flash and a hiss, 
now flying apart to seek a better advantage, and 
anon beginning a sparring process, with wing and 
beak, so rapid and involved that no human eye 
can follow the manceuvres! Sharp, quick, snap- 
ping sounds of crossing quills and closing mandi- 
bles tell of sincere work going on in that revolving 
mist of jet and gold. 

Birds seem to hold the law of hereditary right in 
high esteem, contesting every adversary claim to the 
death. The golden-winged woodpecker, though by 
no means an aggressive warrior, fights yearly battles 
for his ancestral hall in some half-decayed tree, de- 
fending his hereditament against the repeated and 
well-planned attacks of the white-tailed woodpecker 
and the common bluebird. Naturalists have quite 
pardonably fallen into a mistake in attempting to 
explain this golden-wing’s object in nearly always 
excavating the receptacle for its nest close up under 
a projecting knot or limb. This is not done in order 
to have a water-shed above the hole, but is a mili- 
tary precaution to prevent the white-tail and blue- 
bird from stationing themselves directly above, while 
the golden-wing is in the cavity, and pecking his 
defenseless head as he comes out. I have often wit- 
nessed with great interest the efforts of bluebirds to 
dislodge a flicker in order to occupy its excavation 
for their own purposes. For days together a pair of 
bluebirds will worry and scold and peck at and in 
every possible way annoy their victim, and if for a 
single moment it leaves the hole, in goes a bluebird 
and its home is gone! Nor is the flicker or golden- 
wing the bluebird’s only subject of outrage and oust- 
er. The little, hairy woodpeckers, the chickadees, 
and even the swallows and martins, are driven from 
their homes without being allowed to remove so much 
as the soft lining thereof. Then, in turn, these beau- 
tiful little vandals fight with each other for posses- 
sion of the conquered castle. 

The wrens and chickadees and pewees have their 
battles, and even the humming-birds are extremely 
bellicose. By watching diligently in a flower-garden 
for a few hours in fine spring weather, any one may 
see two humming-birds take a tilt in a style worthy 
of admiration. Usually, one bird sits on a flower- 
stem, holding his long, sharp bill in a perpendicular 
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attitude, while the other sweeps back and forth, like 
an animated pendulum, through the arc of a circle, 
subtended by a cord of about ten feet in length, the 
middle point of which rests on the extremity of the 
sitting bird’s bill. With each vibration the attacking 
party utters a keen, rasping chirp, and tries to strike 
its antagonist with its wings; but the bill is always 
presented, like a lance, on which to receive all the 
blows. These Liliputian battles are of short dura- 
tion, and rarely end in noticeable damage to either 
combatant. The animus, however, is present, the 
birds giving every evidence of supreme anger and 
malice. 

A few of the stronger of our small birds are fa- 
mous for their prowess in battle, and the black- 
headed fly-catcher is commonly called king-bird, on 
account of its ability to put to flight even the great 
hen-hawk. By some this fly-catcher is called ‘‘ bee- 
martin,” as it sometimes sits near a hive and destroys 
great numbers of the little workers. I have seen a 
pair of these birds assaulting a large hawk in mid-air 
and forcing it to mount higher and higher, till at 
length it looked no larger than a swallow assailed by 
a couple of hornets. When an intelligent farmer 
finds that a bee-martin’s nest is near his house he 
has no fear that the hawks will feast upon his barn- 
yard fowls, or the crows get away with many eggs ; 
nor will the woodpeckers have peaceful possession 
of his apple and cherry trees. 

Speaking of woodpeckers, the red-headed, white- 
tailed variety is the most unruly, ill-tempered, and 
hopelessly-quarrelsome bird in the world. He quar- 
rels and fights for mere love of the business. He 
fights for cause and without pretense of cause. He 
actually neglects taking sufficient food in his hurry to 
be all the time in a brawl, consequently half the spe- 
cimens I have taken were poor to emaciation when 
killed. I donot exaggerate in theleast. Forexample, 
I once watched a white-tail for three hours constant- 
ly, during which time it did not take a morsel of food. 
I killed it, and found its stomach (craw) quite empty 
and its intestines almost so. But all this time it had 
been excitedly busying itself with attacking every 
bird it could find, all the time chattering and scream- 
ing at the top of its voice. It was late in autumn, 
and the oak and beech trees were loaded with mast, 
and these woodpeckers were pretending to store the 
acorns and beechnuts away in every crevice they 
could find. My particular bird seemed to have taken 
upon himself the task of bothering every other one 
all he could, while all the rest seemed bent on the 
same errand. Such a noise as they made! _ Black- 
birds would have been shamed into silence. A house 
full of women hungry for a chat would have been 
silence impersonated beside them! One bird could 
not perch upon a limb or alight on the side of a tree- 
trunk for a single moment without being furiously 
assailed by from one to five others. Their continu- 
ous cries of ‘‘ Che-e-e-w, chew, che-e-w!” were next 
to equaled by the ceaseless flapping of their gay 
wings. One little incident I well remember: I was 
closely following the movements of my bird and not- 
ing his plan of attack and defense, when suddenly 
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he hid himself, as if from fear of attack, under a pro- 
jecting knot. At the same time another one flew to 
the knot and perched himself on the top of it, hold- 
ing an acorn in his bill. How closely my bird drew 
himself up to hide! How perfectly still he sat! I 
could not understand the game. The other bird, all 
unconscious of the proximity of mine, proceeded to 
pound the acorn into a crevice in the knot, then flew 
away. Instantly my bird took the vacated place, 
and, with one twitch of his beak, tweaked out the 
acorn and flung it away, screaming like a delighted 
demon. His ill-gotten joy was of short duration, 
however, for the wronged woodpecker knew the im- 
port of that scream and came back like a bolt, strik- 
ing my bird from the knot, and chasing him vigor- 
ously away. Evidently my bird was a coward, wreak- 
ing a mean revenge for some past indignity at the 
other’s hands—or rather, beak—by thus watching his 
chance to rob his little treasure-houses. 

It is something remarkable that our great de- 
structive birds of prey, the eagles, hawks, and owls, 
are not at all quarrelsome or bellicose, excepting 
when in search of food or when attacked. True, 
they are all pirates and robbers, never hesitating to 
acquire food by any foul means; but they rarely 
unbend their dignity and reserve enough to engage 
in foolish brawls. An eagle will strike a fish-hawk, 
but it is only to make him give up his fish; and the 
great horned bird of night will occasionally make the 
screech-owl hand over its field-rat. In these cases 
there is no fight. The weaker is simply robbed by 
the stronger bird. But occasionally these mighty 
kings of the air undertake to do battle. At such 
times they perform no mincing work. They liter- 
ally tear each other into shreds. One of the com- 
batants must die, sometimes even both. A friend 
of mine described to me a contest he had witnessed 
between a great horned-owl and a hen-hawk. It 
arose from a struggle over a hare which the owl had 
seized and which the hawk attempted to take pos- 
session of. The sun was down, but it was not yet 
dark. In the struggle the hare escaped, and the 
powerful birds, enraged at being cheated out of an 
excellent supper, fell at each other with the fury of 
demons. The owl soon destroyed the hawk; but 
while the fight lasted it was, as my friend described 
it, desperately cruel and bloody. He said that 
the carcass of that unfortunate hawk looked, after 
death, much as if it ‘‘had been run through a dull 
sausage-grinding machine!” An old negro, whose 
reputation for ‘truth and veracity in the neighbor- 
hood in which he lived” was above the average, is 
my authority for the following : The aforesaid negro 
was somewhat of a chicken-fancier in his humble 
way, and among a small collection of poultry was a 
red game-cock possessed of great strength and dan- 
gerous spurs. .The chicken-house was an old log- 
cabin, with no shutters to door and window. One 
bright moonlight night in the wee sma’ hours our 
colored friend heard a hen squall. Suspecting that 
some of his brethren were making too free with his 
property, he leaped out of bed and rushed to the 
poultry-house. Just as he reached the door his 
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-game-cock rushed out bearing an owl upon his back. 
Taken somewhat aback by this strange display, the 
old negro stood gazing in mute surprise, till the cock, 
bearing his heavy burden, had run far out from the 
shadows of the house into the bright moonlight, 
where he suddenly stopped and shook off his assail- 
ant, and then, quick as lightning, dealt it a blow with 
his spurs in the head. According to my informant, 
“‘ Dat rooster did eberlastin’ly knock dat owl to hell 
an’ back!” But I cannot vouch for the literal truth 
of his phrase. 

The aquatic birds have generally been considered 
among the inoffensive creatures, and consequently 
very little is to be found in the books of natural his- 
tory touching their ways of warfare. But the herons 
and cranes, the geese and ducks, the plovers and 
rails—in fact, all the water-birds, great and small— 
are good fighters, and much given to squabbling. It 
has often chanced, in my wanderings by the streams 
and lakes of the West and South, that combats, espe- 
cially in the heron family, have taken place directly 
under my sight. The common green heron, or fly- 
up-the-creek, is a notorious bully among the lesser 
fry of aquatic birds—the sand-pipers, kildees, teeter- 
snipes, and small plovers, having a deadly fear of 
him ; while the great blue heron, though much in- 
clined to a dignified, musing-alone way of deporting 
himself, is quite often guilty of assault and battery 
upon the person of any and every one of the whole 
list of swimmers and waders. In the heron nesting- 
places on the borders of the Southern lagoons and 
lakes, where every tree is heavy with great, uncouth 
stick-heaps having each a heron on it, occasionally 
everything goes wrong with the rookery—and then 
what muttering and fighting! what flapping of long 
wings, and what wriggling of serpent-like necks! 
what darting of sharp, cruel beaks! It is a free, 
promiscuous fight, and soon over, without much hurt 
being done to any of the contestants. 

The pretty wood-ducks and green and blue 
winged teals, the tiny buffle-head ducks and the 
tidy scaup-ducks, all are given to insulting and wan- 
tonly injuring each other, whether of kin or not. 
The drakes, especially of the wood-ducks, do some 
desperate fighting, though from the nature of things 
they cannot inflict serious injury. 

I could fill a volume with the wars of the feath- 
ered tribes ; but I have already given enough to set 
the reader to thinking. I feel a little like an icono- 
clast in thus breaking up one of the prettiest of the 
fictions of poets and rhapsodists; but it is the busi- 
ness of the investigator to blow the mist off from 
things, even if it is rose-colored. 

The conclusion I have reached is, that bird-life, 
so far from being that happy, song-glorified, praise- 
ful existence so extolled by poets, sacred and pro- 
fane, is one scene of restless struggle and strife, hun- 
ger, and dread, and fear, and pain. Beset on all 
sides by deadly foes, continually pressed by hunger, 
all the time under the influence of some controlling 
passion, roaming continually by day, and hovering in 
dark dread by night, how can they be happy? Look 
closely at the eyes of the canary or mocking-bird 


while it is singing in the cage. Is the expression 
there a happy one? You see a sad, worried, longing 
gleam that has no joy at its root. Just so with the 
wild ones. Their eyes betray the soulless shallow- 
ness of their so-called songs. Do not dispute this 
until you have investigated for yourself, and then 
you will not. Go lie in the shadow of a hedge bor- 
dering a wheat or oats plat in early summer, and 
wait till a meadow-lark or a field-sparrow perches 
near you, then with a good opera-glass scan him 
while he sings. Once you have caught the expres- 
sion of his eyes, his song never again will sound the 
same. Ever afterward you will hear in it nothing 
but meaningless, inarticulate, rasping, or, at best, a 
liquid medley of involuntary notes. Put yourself in 
the oriole’s place. It is May. The leaves are com- 
ing out on the maples, and the tassels adorn the 
oaks. It is early morning of a cloudless day. You 
spread your bright wings, and start in search of 
breakfast. From twig to twig, from spray to spray, 
you flit, finding here a little larva, and there a bit of 
worm—just enough to keep you hungry. A blue-jay 
attacks you and drubs you, a house-cat makes a lunge 
at you as you fly past a garden-wall, a boy throws a 
stone at you. Frightened almost to death, you seek 
the depths of a thick grove, where a goshawk tries 
to catch you, and, escaping from it, you come near 
flying right into the claws of a blue-tailed darter! 
And so all day you flit from place to place, all the 
time in deadly fear, till night comes and hangs its 
shadows in the woods. Then from dusk to dawn 
you sit on a bough, and hear the owls hoot, and the 
foxes patter about, and the raccoons clamber among 
the neighboring tree-tops. What a day of watchful- 
ness and terror—what a night of awful fear! Day 
comes again, and with it hunger, and strife, and dan- 
ger, and consequent restlessness. Who would be an 
oriole, with its three or four years of trouble? Let 
its nest swing in the sunshine of May, with the bird 
on its rim like a flame—I would rather be a lonely, 
naked, weaponless man in the savagest forest of Af- 
rica than to be that bird! 

But, to close this paper, I will give an account 
of a battle, witnessed by my brother and me, in 
which quite an army of birds were engaged on each 
side. We were mere boys, just beginning our life in 
the woods with bow and quiver, and, early in the 
morning of one of the first days of June, were in a 
vast forest in a valley of North Georgia. We came 
upon a sort of natural orchard of wild-mulberry 
trees upon which the fruit was beginning to ripen, 
The sedge-grass of that region grew in dense tufts 
under the trees, and between these was spread a car- 
pet of short wire-grass. Through the midst of all 
this ran a clear spring-stream, a yard or so in width, 
tumbling among its stones with much bubbling and 
gurgling, as it sought the Coosawattee, a small river 
whose white plane-trees we could see a little way 
off. Here in this orchard the battle was raging. We 
had heard it long before we reached the spot. Wood- 
peckers, blue-jays, grosbeaks, bluebirds, cuckvos, 
thrushes of three or four kinds, fly-catchers, and che- 
winks, all flying back and forth, in and out, round 
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and round, their feathers turned the wrong way, and 
their voices apparently hoarse with rage. Here a 
sap-sucker and a nuthatch fluttered together on the 
grass engaged in madly pecking at each other's eyes ; 
there a blue-jay and a grosbeak, like muffs of tur- 
quoise and ruby sprays, gayly exchanged blows; yon- 
der a knot composed of two or three chewinks, a 
brown thrush, a fly-catcher, and a cuckoo, waged a 
genuine riot ; while all around, everywhere, the rus- 
tle of struggling wings and the vicious shrieking of 
infuriated songsters stirred the air into martial rip- 
ples. Now and then a cowed and defeated bird, 
followed by its victorious enemy, whisked past us in- 
to the dark recesses of the woods. The reddening 
mulberries hung untouched on the dusky trees. The 
dancing swarms of ephemeral flies had their will of 
the sunshine undisturbed by the red-eyed fly-catcher 
or sober-feathered pewee. The pots of the sap- 
sucker were full to overflowing with the sweet juice 
of the vigorous young trees, but he noticed them not. 
All business was forgotten. It was a carnival of 
fight. The painted finches swept this way, the som- 
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bre thrushes flew that way ; and now and then, ca- 
reering through the orchard like some black-mailed, 
red-plumed knight of old, we saw a great Hylotomus 
pileatus, that giant of the woodpecker tribe, charg- 
ing upon the lines of his foes, uttering his loud bat- 
tle-cry. What this was all about we could not ascer- 
tain. The price of a wooden bucket has caused a 
bloody war among men ; no doubt something less 
noteworthy had started this tumultuous struggle be- 
tween the birds. But the end of the battle came in 
a most mysterious way. Suddenly, as if by some 
spell of magic, the din ceased, the wings were still, 
and then one by one and two by two the birds flitted 
away till in all the orchard a jay uttering its mellow 
too-loo-loo, and a sap-sucker tending his pots, were 
all we could see or hear. There were no dead or 
wounded, not even a broken feather, left on the field 
of battle. 

We ate our fill of mulberries, took a shot each at 
the sap-sucker, and then strayed down to the Coosa- 
wattee, and enjoyed a swim as only healthy and hap- 
py boyscan. Oe bon temps! 





A NEW-YEAR GREETING. 


I; 


ds HAPPY New Year!” So we lightly cry 
To those around, in careless, idle phrase. 

But, ah ! what years are happy ’neath the sky ? 
Whose paths are altogether pleasant ways ? 


II. 


And so to you, my friend, I fain would give 
Another greeting for the coming year— 

A greeting that through all its days may live 
As tender music lingers on the ear. 


III, 


We know the year that holds the summer’s prime— 
Holds, too, the winter’s icy storm and frost, 

The changing blasts of spring’s capricious time, 
The mellow autumn, when the world is lost 


IV. 


In beauty like a dream, when golden days 
Fall softly on us with the falling leaves, 
And purple hills are wrapped in radiant haze, 
Like the enchanted mist that Fancy weaves. 


Vv. 


So, too, the years of changing human life 
Hold many a season clasped in their embrace— 
Days bright with hope, days dark with weary strife, 
And days serene with fair, pathetic grace. 


* vas 


Shall I, who fain would call upon your way 
Life’s highest blessing, wish for smiles alone 

From sunny skies on flowery meadows? Nay, 
Not so God blesses those he makes his own. 


VII. 


Souls lapped in glowing sunshine seldom rise 

To face unblenched the driving storm and rain ; 
And hearts most truly and most gently wise 

Have learned their wisdom in the school of pain. 


VIII. 


Therefore, O steadfast soul ! I ask for you 
Courage and strength to meet the fiercest blast ; 

And God’s best sunshine, faithful heart and true, 
To gild your pathway when the storm is past. 
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“CHERRY RIPE!” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” ‘‘ AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLIV, 


“ . ... Cease, no more. 


You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose.’’ 


«¢ | T is not spring-time, Miss Mignon,” said Prue, 

trembling violently ; “it is night, little mis- 
tress. See, how dark it grows—'tis only by the fire- 
light I can see your face.” 

The girl looked vacantly around her, shivered, 
moved her head about restlessly, then took to pluck- 
ing again at her poor, soiled cloak. 

““ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ it is cold—but not so cold as 
out there where the leaves are falling, always— 
always—and at night the rain will come and soak 
through.” 

She looked down at her hands, rubbing them 
stiffly over each other ; then, seeming to miss some- 
thing from the left one, she held it up close to her 
eyes, seemed to puzzle over it, knitted her brows, 
shook her head, and sighed. 

“A ring!” said Prue, supplying the thought for 
which the disordered wits were groping. ‘‘ You used 
to wear one ; is that what you mean, little mistress ?” 

“A ring!” said Mignon, catching at the wom- 
an’s words. “I lost it—a long, long while ago. I 
put it away somewhere, but I can’t remember.” 

She lifted her hand to her head so piteously, 
that Prue, to whom had come the courage with 
which some women are gifted in an emergency, 
almost lost her self-command in tears. 

“We will go and look for it,’ she said, having 
the sense to humor the girl’s fancy ; then, taking a 
light with her, she led her mistress up-stairs, paus- 
ing by the way to bolt and bar the door that need 
be set open no longer, either by day or night, for 
the expected guest. 

When they reached Mignon’s bedroom, the girl 
wandered aimlessly about for some time, but at 
last came to the dressing-table, with its pink china 
tray in the centre. On this latter she looked down 
fixedly, then lifting her finger pointed at it, and 
again seemed struggling to remember something. 
Prue, too, drew near and looked, and the sight of 
the tray recalled something to her mind that she 
had forgotten. She had seen the wedding-ring ly- 
ing there after her mistress’s flight—it had disap- 
peared on the day her master returned ; evidently 
some memory of it was working in and troubling 
her mistress’s mind. 

‘We will seek it by-and-by,” said Prue, sooth- 
ingly, and drew the unresisting girl down into a 
seat, then with loving hands proceeded to draw off 
the dusty boots, to remove cloak, hat, and gloves, 
- to bathe her face, hands, and feet (the latter all 
swollen and blistered, as though they had walked 
many miles), and by slow degrees to completely re- 
clothe her in fresh linen and garments. 


The girl passively endured all Prue’s ministra- 
tions, only once seeming to heed her, and that was 
when she sought to remove from her bosom a small 
packet wrapped in silk, and that from the touch 
seemed to Prue to contain a letter. This the girl 
jealously guarded, both then and after,.and it was 
many days before Prue found out what it con- 
tained. 

The poor woman’s heart lightened somewhat 
over her loving toil, and, as she gazed with pas- 
sionate love into her mistress’s unconscious face, she 
tried to persuade herself that the cloud now ob- 
scuring her brain was but temporary, and might 
pass from her ; for the blank look on the girl’s face 
was far less terrible than that which she had worn 
ere the mind fled away ; and whereas the creature 
who had come upon Prue in her panic had seemed 
altogether strange toand removed from her, ¢#zs one 
was her mistress, distraught, indeed, but her very 
self. When Mignon was dressed she returned to the 
table, and seemed to puzzle over it for a fewmoments, 
then turned to the door and Prue followed. 

She went with those uncertain, lagging feet down- 
stairs into the study, seeming to miss the crowd of 
books and papers with which the room had for- 
merly been full, sitting down at last in the arm-. 
chair in which Adam had sat for those long three: 
days and nights, keeping his vigil, and seeking to. 
root her from his heart. 

Prue placed the light upon the table, and, going 
into the hall, withdrew the key from the hall-door,, 
ran down-stairs, fastened the other entrance, and. 
went up-stairs again. She had not been a moment 
too soon in her precautions, for on her return she: 
found that Mignon had removed the door-chain, and. 
was tugging at the fastenings. 

“Where are you going, Miss Mignon?” said 
Prue, her voice full of fear. ‘‘’Tis too late for you 
to be going out ; to-morrow we'll go together, but. 
not to-night.” 

“Don’t you hear somebody calling me?” said. 
the girl, lifting her hand and standing in an attitude 
of listening ; ‘(up yonder in the big town, they are 
calling, always calling, and I must go, for I’ve got 
something to tell—to tell—” 

“To-morrow we'll go,” said Prue, gently, “but 
now you’re worn out and must take food and rest ; 
and, if you’re ill, how will you ever be able to go at 
all?” 

Mignon left off pulling at the chain ; a ray of com- 
prehension struggled into her blue eyes. 

“Tf I’m ill, I shall not be able to go at all,” she 
repeated, then went away quietly enough with Prue. 

The girl required food and warmth ; the woman 
therefore took her to the kitchen, established her in 
a chair beside the hearth, and, closing the shutters, 
made of the room a picture of homely brightness 
and comfort. 
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The firelight shone, and leaped, and reflected 
itself in the numberless tins and pipkins ranged 
around, and flickered with many circles on the pol- 
ished sides of the dish-covers, and deep-bodied jugs 
and basins. 

But Mignon, as she held out her slender hands to 
the crackling blaze, shivered still, and her vacant, 
ashen face took no tint of color from the warmth. 
Prue served and brought to her food, but the girl 
only shook her head, never even glancing at it, only 
keeping her blank gaze fixed steadily upon the burn- 
ing coals. How loud the clock ticked, how briskly 
and incessantly the crickets talked! Surely, they 
must say one or two things well worth listening to in 
the course of these long autumn and winter nights, 
through which they gossip so garrulously? Prue had 
taken some work in her hands, lest Mignon should 
think she was being watched, but by degrees the 
slowly -moving needle ceased altogether, and the 
woman sat with dry eyes and heavy heart, looking 
across at the little silent figure before her. 

There sat her mistress, disgraced, ruined, ill in 
body, stricken in mind, with a future stretching out 
before her of bitter repentance and miserable re- 
grets, of an alienation from all God's choicest gifts ; 
yet as the woman looked at her, she blessed Heaven 
that had given her darling back to her, even though 
she was restored to her—thus, 

What would her life have been, she asked her- 
self wildly, without this idolized little creature to 
tend, to watch over, to love? She would have lost 
her wits in longing for her, or worn her body out in 
seeking her; and in her breast there beat as pro- 
found and wondering a gratitude as he may know 
who has found the cage-door of his wild bird open, 
and, while he is mourning for it, discovers that it 
has suddenly returned of its own free-will. 

That terrible things had befallen the girl, things 
at which she could only fearfully and dimly guess, 
Prue was certain; but was not even this thought 
bearable, compared with the suspense and agony 
that would have been hers, had Mignon staid away, 
in the power of the villain who had destroyed her? 

And seeing her so quiet and gentle, some of the 
first horror that had fallen on Prue, when she saw 
the girl, faded, for, strange though it might appear, 
Mignon’s face was now far less suggestive of woe 
and terrible things than it had been before her wits 
left her. 

A veil was mercifully drawn between the girl 
and the scenes that had produced upon her so ter- 
rible an effect, and Prue sadly wondered what might 
be the tale of temptation, of force, and of speedy 
disillusionment, that perchance would fall from the 
pale lips had they the power to utter reason. 

Surely this man had used her in some cruel fash- 
ion, that so soon, so incredibly soon, she crept back 
to the home she had shamed, as being the only ref- 
uge open to her. 

It was no longer a childish face upon which Prue 
looked ; it had aged four or five years in the past 
week, and the simple, trusting look was, so to speak, 
burned out of it, while in her eyes, before the blank- 
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ness of madness fell upon them, was the look that 
says: “I have seen; I £now”—the look that comes 
to no man or woman until he has bitten deep into 
the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 


evil, and that is never effaced from the features upon © 


which it has once been imprinted. 

For half an hour, perhaps, Mignon sat with her 
gaze upon the fire, then the warmth and her fatigue 
seemed suddenly to overcome her, her head fell back 
upon the cushioned chair, she was asleep. Her face 
grew more peaceful, yet upon it was still that inde- 
scribable air of something missing, that unerringly 
informs us when we stand in the presence of the hu- 
man shell, not the spirit—the casket, not the jewel. 

For hours Prue sat, scarcely daring to move, so 
fearful was she of awakening her mistress. Then, 
as the latter slept soundly on as one who has not 
slept for many nights, the woman dared at length to 
give vent to her grief, and noiselessly, and with many 
queer twists and contortions of the face and body, 
wept. She knew nothing of the writings of—prob- 
ably she had never even heard of such a person as— 
our immortal bard of Avon; but in her homely way 
her heart was crying out against the pity of it, oh! 
the pity of it all! and she was contrasting, in all its 
vividness, the future that she had believed to be 
Mignon’s, with the reality as it now confronted her. 
Was there indeed a curse upon this family, as Silas 
Sorel had said, that compelled them all to fulfill their 
fates? and if this was the end of the one sister, 
what might not be that of the other? 

They would never find each other now, these 
two sisters, who had loved each other so fondly ; or, 
if they met, would it not be as the dead meeting the 
living, since all communion of spirit would be de- 
nied to them? 

The one drop of honey in Prue’s cup was that 
she had the girl under her care, that not among 
strangers or oppressors had her madness come upon 
her, but in Her own home, and with some one to 
tend her who would do so faithfully. 

By degrees her tears ceased, her thoughts grew 
indistinct ; sitting bolt upright, she began to nod, 
her chin by successive stages almost touching her 
work. She roused herself, for she must not sleep. 
Mignon might awake, and fancy herself beckoned 
out into the night by those ghostly voices, and—and 
—the woman’s head fell back instead of forward, 
nodding no longer; a moment and she was in a 
slumber as profound as was that of her mistress. 

She awakened with a violent start to find the 
broad daylight streaming in, and a chilly morning 
wind blowing upon her from the open window, to 
find the fire extinguished, the gas still burning, and 
Mignon—gone ! 

The woman started up, and, dashing the sleep 
from her eyes, sprang through the low window into 
the garden beyond. Surely, she would find her mis- 
tress there ; but no, it was empty, and she was not 
at the gate. Was it possible that she had come out, 
re€ntered the house, and was now wandering within 
it? With a failing heart, Prue returned to the kitch- 
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en, and searched the house from attic to basement in 
vain. Mignon was not there, although her hat and 
cloak were in her room, just as they had been thrown 
down the night before. The woman clasped her 
hands in a paroxysm of despair. Where should she 
seek the girl? and how long ago might she have de- 
parted? A terrible picture presented itself of the 
poor, bewildered creature setting out on foot for 
some far-away place that she was dimly conscious it 
was necessary she must reach; though if this were 
the case would she not most likely go along the 
high-road from mere force of habit, and might it not 
be possible to overtake her ? 

She flung on shawl and bonnet, locked the door 
behind her, and ran out of the gates. She met but 
few people, and nobody whom she knew, and she 
ran on and on until she got to the high-road and in 
sight of the station. The latter put an idea into her 
head. Mignon had always gone by train on her 
school-girl trips, and it was just possible that she 
had wandered in there, and, if so, her being without 
money, her forlorn state, would have attracted atten- 
tion and caused her to be detained. 

- The trains ran but infrequently, one in every 
hour. The clock outside informed Prue that one 
would be due in twenty minutes. 

She flew up the stairs, meeting no one by the 
way, and drew a long breath of relief and joy as, at 
the farther end of the empty platform, she descried 
Mignon. She looked cold and pinched, the wind 
was blowing her yellow hair all about her eyes, that 
were anxiously fixed on what appeared to be an ap- 
proaching train, but in reality was a pilot-engine just 
emerging from an archway. 

‘Miss Mignon,” said Prue, taking firm hold of 
the girl’s arm, scarcely able to articulate through the 
greatness of her relief, ‘‘ what are you doing here all 
alone? and why did you come away without me when 
I promised you I’d come anywhere with you you 
liked ?” 

“ T couldn’t wait,” said the girl, restlessly. ‘Don’t 
you hear a voice calling loud, oh! soloud? ‘Come 
and sit beside me,’ it says, ‘for it is cold, bitter cold, 
and I am lonely ! don’t forget me so paareasty ’— That 
is what it says, over and over again.’ 

‘*T hear it,” said Prue, appearing to stan) “but 
it says that yon re not to go alone, I’m to come with 
you, that we’re to go /ogether, and not now, but later 
on in the day.” 

Mignon ceased to try and free herself from Prue’s 
grasp. 

“Does it say that?” she said, sinking her voice 
to a whisper. ‘‘ Then you must come, but soon, or 
she will be angry, and call me again.” 

‘‘ We will go soon,” said Prue, soothingly, as she 
unfastened her shawl, wrapped it round her mistress’s 
figure, and covered her head with a portion of it; 
‘we'll go home directly, dear heart, and pack up, 
and come back here again by-and-by.” 

Mignon, making no resistance, suffered herself to 
be led away, and they reached Rosemary in a few 
minutes ; but as Prue followed the girl into the house, 
she wrung her hands in despair. What could she do 


without a soul to help her, and compelled to watch 
Mignon night and day, lest she should again make 
her escape? There would be no peace till she de- 
parted, though could there be a madder wild-goose 
chase than to follow this girl’s vagrant fancies up hill 
and down dale? Yet to use force, restraint—Prue’s 
heart sickened at the thought ; come what might, that 
should never be. So long as her mistress was under 
her care, she should do as she listed, subject only to 
such controlling power as love might possess, 

After five minutes’ hard thinking, Prue came to 
a decision. That it was one person’s work to watch 
Mignon was plain, and this she could not do with 
the house and its work upon her hands. She would 
goto London. In a quiet, decent part of the town 
she had a friend who let lodgings, and would indeed 
be willing to do her any good turn, or render her any 
assistance that she was able, and she herself would 
be free to devote all her time to Mignon. If she 
grew very restless, and still insisted on wandering, 
then Prue must even go with her, and guard her as 
best she might. Tostay here was plainly out of the 
question, and she set to work at packing her mis- 
tress’s clothes with a vigor and rapidity that seemed 
to calm Mignon’s restlessness. She even in a fitful, 
uncertain way rendered some assistance, and seemed 
satisfied and pleased when all was finished. It was 
a less easy matter to keep her quiet, when Prue had 
to go from one room to another, locking up and set- 
ting in order, arranging everything for the long ab- 
sence that she felt to be inevitable. She had thought 
of an arrangement by which the house would not be 
without a guardian ; and, though it gave her a sharp 
twinge to leave, even for a short time, that unprotected 
which had been given into her charge, she yet said to 
herself that her duty was to her mistress first, and that 
duty she would perform to the best of her power, 

She managed to pack her own modest trunk, and 
to write two letters, one of which, unseen by Mi- 
gnon, she addressed to her master, and placed on the 
table in his study ; the other she stamped, and put 
in her pocket. 

She then prepared food for her mistress and her- 
self, but could not prevail on Mignon to take more 
than a few scanty mouthfuls. All being ready, and 
Mignon growing restless, Prue put on the girl’s hat 
and cloak, dressed herself, and went down to the 
gate. After ten minutes’ waiting, Providence sent 
that way a youth of tender years, who undertook, on 
the promise of sixpence (not to be made over till his 
return), to go to the Lilytown livery-stables and dis- 
patch to Rosemary a horse and fly. 

The biped, quadruped, and conveyance, with a 
driver to boot, arrived in due season ; the luggage 
was fetched out, and the kitchen-door ‘locked. Mi- 
gnon, all impatience, had already taken her seat, and 
in a few moments Rosemary was left behind, and for 
the third time within four months the girl had set 
out again on her travels, while Prue, looking back, 
asked herself, with dim eyes and a foreboding heart, 
was it even possible or likely that this last journey 
should have a happier ending than had the two pre 
ceding ones ? 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


“ . . « O perilous mouths 


That bear in them one and the self-same tongue, 
Either of condemnation or approof, 
Bidding the law make courtesy to the will!” 


Two months had gone by since mistress and maid 
had left their safe home-shelter to wander out into 
the world in search of adventure. A poor, distraught 
pilgrim, a stupid, faithful follower—what chance had 
these of success in their quest? And would they not 
infallibly come to grief and confusion, as do most 
earnest, simple folk nowadays who ride a tilt at a 
world that has no sympathy with romance, or pity 
for misfortune ? 

As yet, however, the adventures of the pair had 
been neither. dangerous nor exciting; they had sim- 
ply been profoundly, prosaically miserable. 

“The world seemed to be standing still,” Prue 
sometimes said to herself, with a dismal shake of the 
head ; she only wished she could, but she had by 
this time almost come to believe that her feet were 
doomed to go dancing on forever, like the girl who 
was vain of her red shoes, in Hans Andersen’s story. 
And even if there were a woodman by to cut them off 
for her, she thought that it would still be her doom 
to go dancing on, rain or shine, day or night, follow- 
ing her mistress, who in her turn was beckoned 
forward by some will-o’-the-wisp, whose glimmer 
pierced with baneful light the poor, clouded brain. 

Two months of wandering as vagabonds in the 
streets of London, up and down, round and about 
those dirty, crowded paths that Prue had come to 
know by heart, and at which her soul sickened as 
she asked herself, was this woful search, after she 
knew not what, to go on forever? or would the end 
come but with the cessation of her little mistress’s 
already slender hold upon life ? 

For no farther than the great city had those in- 
definite travels to which Prue had resigned herself 
the day she left Rosemary been extended. Who- 
ever or whatever might be the object of Mignon’s 
search was contained in the town, and when once 
the girl had left Waterloo, and found herself among 
the roar of traffic and sea of passing faces, she had 
grown calmer, and, looking eagerly about, had 
seemed to recognize things, although, when later 
they came to a quiet part of the town, she turned 
restless again and appeared distressed. And from 
that day, from the moment when, with infinite diff- 
culty, Prue had prevailed upon her to enter the mod- 
est rooms tenanted by Prue’s old friend, there had 
been no keeping the girl within-doors; let them 
watch her as they chose, seek to amuse her as they 
listed, she would glide out of their midst like a shad- 
ow, and be in the streets again, turning her head 
from side to side—looking, looking for something 
that she could not find. It was all in vain that Prue 
‘followed and brought her home; the girl displayed 
such skill in eluding her again that Prue gave up all 
attempt at coercing her, and did the sole thing pos- 
sible to her: let the girl go where she would, and 
herself—followed. 
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All Mignon’s heart was bound up in this myste- 
rious quest: she seldom noticed Prue, rarely spoke 
to her, and seemed to have lost all her former affec- 
tion for the woman. And with that marvelous in- 
stinct, which in mad people almost takes the place 
of sense, Mignon, no matter how far she went, or by 
what devious streets and ways, invariably found her 
way home again, without any reference to the patient 
shadow that followed at her heels. 

Prue sometimes rubbed her eyes and pinched her- 
self to make sure that it was not all a dream, that 
this girl, clad like herself in the coarse, unlovely 
dress of the poorest classes, had once been tenderly 
nurtured, fondly cherished ; moreover, the centre to 
at least four people of such love as is rarely, indeed, 
called forth or given. Truly, love had been to her 
no blessing, but a curse—else had she not come to 
such a pass of wretchedness and vagabondage to 
which she had now fallen. Was it possible that she 
had ever been winsome and laughter-loving and love- 
ly, this girl with the worn and wintry face, that was 
like a beaten-down snow-drop, and from which her 
blue eyes, no longer beautiful, looked out upon the 
passing world with blank and wandering gaze? 

As she went to and fro in her shabby, shapeless 
clothes, the beauty that had once been hers was so 
hidden and dimmed as to be wellnigh lost, and 
men’s eyes, resting carelessly on her face, seldom or 
never gave it a second glance, unless for the sake of 
the misery written upon it. And of insult or moles- 
tation from the lower classes, into whose haunts she 
often strayed, she was entirely free. Her apparent 
poverty, her wretchedness, made her one of them- 
selves; and, having breathed upon and made her 
one of their own, she was henceforth a child of the 
people, and heeded by them no whit. ®In those days 
it seemed a good thing to Prue that Mignon’s sweet 
looks had so utterly departed from her, for how else 
could she have failed to be exposed to a thousand 
perils against which Prue’s weak arm would have 
been powerless to shield her ? 

When first the pair had come to London, Prue 
had dressed her mistress as became her station, but 
on discovering how much attention the girl had at- 
tracted to herself in her wanderings, the woman, 
with some of that rare good sense that is usually 
called “ common,” for the sole reason apparently that 
it is the most precious and uncommon of all qual- 
ities, saw the necessity for change. Hence those 
miserable garments, sodden and worn by wind and 
weather, that the girl wore abroad, and beneath 
which she was as delicately and fastidiously cared 
for as heart could wish. 

For whom was the girl looking? That was the 
question that Prue asked herself with weary itera- 
tion, as she walked in ‘her mistress’s track day after 
day. She scarcely thought it was for Muriel, since 
now and again, and in her sleep, there had fallen 
from Mignon’s lips words that seemed to reveal a 
strange fear and dread of her sister, while of the love 
that had formerly been the religion of her life there 
seemed to remain not a trace. And if Mignon were 


| not looking for Muriel, all thought of the latter be- 
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ing for the time driven out by a later and more en- 
grossing idea, then could it be for her betrayer, Phil- 
ip La Mert, or for her husband, Adam ? 

Every one seemed to be looking for somebody 
else, nothing sorted itself or came straight, and life 
just then was to Prue a mental rag-bag, in which she 
plunged her hand only to bring out a bundle of odds 
and ends. 

Where was her master? and had he yet come up 
with the man upon whom he had vowed vengeance ? 
And where was Mr. La Mert now? and how came it 
that he had made not an effort to overtake and re- 
capture the girl whom he had taken such desperate 
pains to win ? 

Utterly bewildered, Prue’s mind revolved every 
possibility till she became as giddy as a blue-bottle 
fly imprisoned in a glass tumbler, and at last gave up 
attempting to find the key to the mystery. From 
Rosemary had come not one word of news, good, 
bad, or indifferent. The woman in whose care Prue 
had placed the house, and who reached it the day af- 
ter Prue’s departure, reported the arrival of sundry 
letters for Mr. Montrose, all of which awaited him, 
together with Prue’s announcing Mignon’s return ; 
but from Mr. Montrose himself had come no sign or 
word, although sixty long days had passed since he 
set out. 

And in all this time Mignon had ceased not from 
her mysterious search, save when, worn out with 
bodily fatigue, she would sleep profoundly, or sit, 
folding and unfolding her restless hands, staring out 
of the narrow window at the stunted evergreens 
in their pots. I wonder what goes on within the 
clouded brain of such a one, whether all is dark- 
ness and quietude, save when some glimmer of rea- 
son pierces through to it; or whether all is wild 
hurry and chaos, idea succeeding idea, in lavish 
profusion, yet all alike unsatisfactory and impossible 
to grasp? 

Only once had the girl shown herself moved by 
aught that she had seen or heard abroad, and that 
was the sound of church-bells. She would start 
up, trembling all over, when she heard them ; and 
on Sundays it was impossible, no matter what the 
weather might be, to keep her within-doors, for to 
church after church she would find her way, only to 
look eagerly at it and‘turn away again, as though dis- 
appointed. Evidently the sound of bells suggested 
some memory to her, that she was incessantly trying 
to puzzle out, but could not. Prue sometimes wept 
when the girl turned her wistful eyes upon her, with 
the look in them of a dumb creature who seeks to 
express himself, yet cannot ; and would have given 
ten years of her life to be able to supply the answer 
after which the toiling brain sought. One day the 
girl came and laid her slender hand upon the woman’s. 

“Do you hear a bell,” she said, “ that tolls, tolls 
always by day and night? It is loud and deep, as 
though it came out of the clouds, and, if I could 
hear it, I should be able to find—to find—” 

She paused, grew confused, lost the thread of 
what she had been saying, fell to plucking at her 
gown in the old restless fashion. 


Was there some method in the girl’s madness 
after all? Had she gone no farther than London 
in her flight with Mr. La Mert, and had something 
actually happened to her there to account for this 
persistent search ? 

These were the questions that Prue was now 
asking herself; and the thought came into her head 
that she would make an experiment. 

‘*Come with me, Miss Mignon,” she said, ris- 
ing ; “and we will see if we cannot find this great 
bell together ;” and there and then she took her 
mistress within both sight and hearing of Big Ben. 

They had never gone within reach of it before ; 
the girl’s wanderings, though so long-continued, had 
covered no great area, and, as the first great note 
rolled out on the air, she started violently, and lis- 
tened intently; then her face clouded with disap- 
pointment. 

She shook her head, and pulled at Prue’s hand 
to come away. The woman was not yet disheart- 
ened, only half of her experiment was over; and a 
little later she stood with Mignon beneath the shad- 
ow of St. Paul’s, awaiting the stroke of the half- 
hour. It came; and as the solemn boom! pealed 
out, Mignon’s face changed as though by magic. 

**T shall find it now—I shall find it now!” she 
cried, running from Prue’s side, and looking eagerly 
at the great shops all about, as though she expected 
to find what she sought among them, growing puz- 
zled and sorrowful at last, as seeming to under- 
stand that her search was not over yet. It was 
with difficulty that Prue could persuade her to go 
home at all that day; and on the morrow she was 
back again almost as soon as it was light, wander- 
ing through by-streets and alleys, and all manner 
of strange places, that she had never trodden safely 
but for her poor dress and lack of comeliness and 
grace. 

She seemed to grow brighter and happier after 
that day; and Prue, in the midst of all her weary 
discomfort and fatigue, took heart, and began to 
hope for better times. 

Some curious instinct or cunning apparently 
guided the girl in her wanderings, for she never 
went beyond a certain radius ; and Prue observed 
that directly the sound of the great bell came to her 
muffled, she invariably turned back, so that it would 
appear the object of her search lay somewhere with- 
in its full sound. 

It was after a week of this perplexing, round- 
about search, which, like the crab’s progress, seemed 
to be two steps forward and one back, that Mignon 
one day turned into a decent, seemingly ancient 
street, at one end of which was a small church, that 
lay back at some little distance, having a graveyard 
before it. 

Like an arrow shot from a bow, Mignon sped 
forward, and in another moment had reached the 
rusty iron gates, that stood partially open. Plainly 
she recognized, remembered the place ; but ‘“‘ What,” 
asked Prue, as she curiously followed her, ‘“ could 
she want there?” 

She leaned her head against the gates and looked 
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in. It appeared to be a disused burying-ground, or 
so she thought, until she saw in the distance two or 
three recently-made graves. Apparently a small 
strip of new ground had been added that made the 
church-yard, disused for many years, again available. 

It was not to these newly-opened mounds that 
Mignon made her way, but to one whose unsightly 
outline the grass had covered, and falling on her 
knees beside it, the girl pressed her brow, her lips, 
her bosom against it, murmuring indistinct words 
and cries; while Prue, standing afar off, with the 
long, dank grass under her feet, the murk Decem- 
ber sky above her, beginning to understand, asked 
herself, ‘‘ Was this the grave of Muriel, or of Mr. 
La Mert?” : 

There fell upon Mignon, after the discovery of 
that nameless grave, a peace and quiet that were al- 
most happiness. 

No longer she led poor Prue’s aching fect on an 
endless chase, no longer the two passed their lives 
in the streets, jostled by the busy crowds; the girl 
would every day pay a visit of longer or shorter du- 
ration to the graveyard, then come away home with 
Prue, and sit for hours together perfectly still. 
Sometimes a look of horror struggled across the 

_blankness of her face, once or twice she had swerved 

away from the grave as though some ugly thought 
or idea had stung her; but for the most part she 
seemed to have a weight removed from her, and to 
have attained to what she desired. 

It was now close upon Christmas, and the streets 
were full of that sweetest and best-beloved of flow- 
ers, the violet, that bloomed from every nook and 
corner, filling the hands of countless poor women, to 
whom its perfume and beauty meant no more and 
no less than—bread. Of these gentle wayfarers, 
messages of love from Nature in her haunts to the 
men who toiled in the great city, Mignon bought 
great bunches daily, or rather she made Prue do so, 
passing by all but the freshest, and then going away 
with her hands filled, to lay them upon that myste- 
rious grave. 

Prue from a distance used to look and look, and 
wonder with all her might whom this violet-decked 
mound contained. It was a long one, quite long 
enough to hold a man, and Muriel had been tall for 
a woman, while Mr. La Mert had not been tall for a 
man, so that it was impossible for her unpractised 
eye to decide which of them might be sleeping 
there. 

_ It was not very long, however, before her doubts 
were set at rest, and the fashion of it was in this 
wise : 

One day Mignon, during her accustomed visit, 
appeared for the first time to take heed of the sur- 
rounding tombstones, and the sight of them seemed 
to suggest something to her mind that had hitherto 
entirely escaped it. Then began one of those efforts 
at remembering that were so piteous and painful to 
witness ; the fugitive idea that disappeared ‘just as 
she was about to grasp it, the precious half-thought 
that she was not able to complete, these irritated and 
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distressed her almost to frenzy. She began her wan- 
derings again, but the area of them was so circum- 
scribed, and that which she sought so near at hand, 
that on the third day she found it. 

Prue marveled what was going to happen next, 
as her mistress stopped at a curious little yard lying 
back from the houses in the narrow street where it 
was situated, and as she drew nearer perceived that 
it was that of a stone-cutter and tombstone-maker, 

Blocks and fragments of stone, statues, tablets 
roughly hewn and not yet inscribed, others half 
completed, and some all discolored and defaced, en- 
tirely filled the inclosure, while below a plaster bust 
of the first Napoleon leaned a small wooden board, 
on which was inscribed— 


‘“MANGLING DONE HERE,” 


A tipsy, wretched-looking man, who supported 
himself with one hand against the low palings, and 
swayed to and fro, occasionally doubling up alto- 
gether, was extending his right hand toward the 
grimy stones and statues, and shaking his'head sadly, 
as though he were philosophizing on the mutability 
of all things, and applying the lesson to himself. 
Mignon slipped past the poor maudlin wretch, to 
whom, nevertheless, there came in his cups gleams 


of understanding, to which he was a stranger when > 


sober, and, passing with swift feet in among the dis- 
mal, heterogeneous collection, looked about her un- 
til she espied a pure, snow-white marble tablet that 
showed out like a lily from its dusty and mutilated 
surroundings. She flew to it, paused breathless be- 
fore it, and clasped her hands with joy. Again the 
poor witless creature had been guided to the object 
of her search, again instinct had asserted itself suc- 
cessfully. 

Prue, her heart beating, certain that at length 
she was on the brink of a discovery, drawing near, 
looked over the girl’s shoulder, and read the follow- 
ing inscription : 


‘‘ MURIEL: AGED 20,” 
a 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


‘“O Heavens ! die two months ago, and not forgotten yet? 
Then there’s hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life 
half a year.”’ 


THE stone-cutter at this moment appeared upon 
the scene, and, concluding the oration in course of 
delivery outside the railings by summarily bidding 
the man to move on, he turned to give his attention 
to the two shabby women who stood looking at the 
marble tablet. Mignon’s face was hidden by the 
ugly, down-bent hat she wore, but to Prue he looked 
for speech. 

“Anything I can do for you to-day in the tomb- 
stone line, ma’am?” he said, deciding in his own 
mind that here was a customer whose order (if any) 
would be of the most modest and humble descrip- 
tion. 

Prue answered his question with another. 


i 


—— 


“CHERRY RIPE!” 
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“Who ordered that tombstone ?” she said, point- 
ing at the one which bore Muriel’s name. 

The man’s face, an ordinarily good-humored one, 
took a gloomy expression as his eyes followed Prue’s 
finger. 

‘“*Oh! that?” he said ; ‘‘that’s a sore question, 
mistress, for I’m out o’ pocket by that stone to the 
tune of more pounds than you'd ever guess on. 
"Twas ordered come nigh on three months agone, 
and, as my wife says, more fool I to go to hexecute 
a horder like that without ever a-taking of the lady’s 
name as hordered it.” 

*‘ A lady ordered it,” said Prue, beginning to see 
daylight ; ‘‘can you mind just what she was like?” 

“ Ay,’ said the man; ‘‘for, spite of all the trou- 
ble she war in, she was jest the purtiest critter I 
ever clapped these eyes upon, she war. She come 
in all of a tremble, and as white as that there stone, 
and, sed she, ‘ Will you make me the whitest, beau- 
tifulest tombstone to be got in all the world, for the 
sweetest soul to lie under as ever lived? for,’ sed 
she, ‘I can’t)a-bear to think she’s a-lying all out 
there in the cold without nothing over her to show 
as there are them above-ground as rek’lects her.’ I 
asked her what the ’scription should be, and she sed, 
‘ Mural, aged 20 ;’ just that, and no more, and when 
I said a comfortin’ verse out o’ Scripture ’ud look 
well, something about a broken lily or the shorn 
lamb, or sich, she said, ‘ No; nothing but them three 
words, Mural, aged 20.’ Had to look it out in a 
dickshunary, cos I thought she meant a mural tablet, 
but found ’twas a woman’s name—and an outlandish 
one, too—I’m thinkin’.” 

“And did she say she’d come back ?”’ said Prue, 

“She seemed all lost and dazed like,” said the 
man, who leaned across a broken column, with a 
wisp of straw between his lips, seemingly taking a 
satisfaction in repeating the story, ‘‘as if she’d got a 
bad blow and didn’t rightly know which way to 
turn, nor what to be about. Sed she, ‘I’ve got no 
money, not even. none to take me home,’ and she 
looked down at her little feet as though they was a- 
going to carry her there; ‘ but I’ll come back,’ sez 
she, ‘to-morrow or next day with the money,’ and 
then I thought she said suffink about her ’usband.— 
But, lor! that must ha’ been just a slip, for only to 
think of that young lass with a ’usband ; why, ’twas 
downright larfable! There might be one a-growing 
up for her somewheres, and maybe more nor one 
sweetheart to fight over her—but ¢/a¢ bit of a thing 
married! No,no! ‘’Tain’t possible,’ sez I. How- 
sumdever, I made it, and there ’tis, and there ’tis like 
to stop till Doomsday, for I hain’t seen or heerd a 
word more of her, nor don’t reckon as I ever shall.” 

Mignon at that moment turned her face away 
from the tombstone and toward the man; he saw 
her and started. 

“Tf it worn’t that yon young woman’s so pale 
and sick-lookin’, and dressed so different to t’oth—the 
lady who came, for she war dressed very handsome, 
though dusty, I’d say that them two was the very 
moral of each other,” he said, in a startled tone. 

A thorough waiting-woman’s pang for her mis- 


tress’s poor shabby clothes touched Prue, as she 
said, shortly : 

“Yon is my young lady, Mrs. Montrose, the 
same as come to you three months ago; she’d have 
come before, but she’ve had other things to think of. 
And what may be the price of the stone as she or- 
dered?” 

The man looked dumfoundered—astonishment, 
relief, anxiety, succeeded each other on his counte- 
nance, the last expression finally predominating. 
This young lady had grown poor, as her clothes suf- 
ficiently attested, and she was not likely to be able 
or willing to pay the large price that he had set upon 
it, for in obeying her orders no possible expense had 
been spared. He opened his lips at last, and named 
asum that to Prue’s modest notions seemed fabu- 
lous, and yet that was a fairly honest charge, as 
charges go, 

““That’s a deal of money,” she said, pursing up 
her lips, “and I don’t know nothing ’bout such things. 
I'll ask somebody who does, and see what they say.” 

But Prue had reckoned without her host. Mi- 
gnon at that moment approached, and drew her tow- 
ard the stone. 

4 Help me to carry it,” she said; “don’t you see 
that it is for her? She has waited for it such a long, 
long while, and now we will take it to her.” 

She put her frail arms round the heavy set 
sighed, and looked piteously for help at Prue, the 
man, who had followed, staring at her in wonder. 

‘‘Her mind is gone,” said Prue, gently; “I 
reckon ’twas ¢hat”—she pointed toward the tomb- 
stone—“ that did it. Yon was her sister.” 

The man, stroking his chin thoughtfully, looked 
pityingly at the girl, but his mind was evidently 
much exercised with his own affairs. Would he get 
rid of this white elephant, or would he not? And, 
if this young lady were not right in her head, could 
she be made to pay the debts that she had incurred? 

He was not long kept in suspense. A very few 
moments’ reflection had convinced Prue that there 
would be no moving her mistress from that spot un- 
less the gravestone went with her, therefore the 
sooner she went home and got the money the bet- 
ter. 

““My mistress’ll not stir from here—still you'd 
best watch her,” she said to the man, with a heavy 
sigh. “I’m going to get the money, and’ll be back 
in an hour or so.” 

She departed, leaving the stone-cutter still lean- 
ing against the broken column, twirling the bit of 
straw between his lips, and regarding the little fig- 
ure that sat on a block of stone hard by, as though 
it were by far the most interesting study in his col- 
lection. 

When Prue returned, she found both in precisely 
the same attitude as she had left them. Business, 
mangling included, was apparently slack that morn- 
ing, and no other customers seemed to have ap- 
peared, Vanishing into the limbo beyond, the man 
presently returned, bearing a small ink-bottle, a pen, 
and paper. Squaring his elbows, and sticking his 
tongue into alternate cheeks, while his head rested 
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on his right shoulder, he made out the bill (using a 
discolored slab for a table), receipted, and handed it 
back to Prue. 

“You'll have it put up now—directly?” said 
Prue, before parting with the money, knowing that 
Mignon would stay there all night were her humor 
not fallen in with. 

The man looked doubtful, he didn’t know if he’d 
got anybody near by to help him—he would see— 
and again departing, he presently reappeared with a 
youth who answered to the name of “Sam.” 

The money paid over, they took up the tomb- 
stone between them and went their way, Mignon and 
Prue following. 

It was a sad little procession enough, but it had 
not far to go, and before the short December day 
had quite closed in, the stone gleamed in all its 
flawless purity at the head of the hitherto nameless 
grave, over which Prue had so long and vainly pon- 
dered. 

But as the woman marked the large expanse of 
white that was as yet bare of inscription, she said to 
herself, with a terrible tightening at the heart, that 
there was ample room for yet another, and that when 
the daisies should be springing over Muriel’s grave, 
they would be springing over Mignon also, and that 
though in life they had been parted by cruel Fate, in 
death they would not be divided. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘©... The gods die first ; 
And they whose heart is dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.” 


NIGHT in the streets of London, and the great 
hush and peace of a universal rest spread like a 
mantle over the silent, sleeping city. Night—that 
comes to all, to the oppressed, the poor, the weary, 
as to the light-hearted who take no thought for the 
morrow, and sleep—that is the one good gift of God 
of which no tyrant or taskmaster, however cruel, has 
power to deprive us. For a few hours, at least, the 
bitter tongue that has all day scourged and stung, 
will move no longer, but hang dumb and devoid of 
venom ; the harsh hand that has driven and chastised 
will lie nerveless as an infant’s, and the busy, plot- 
ting brain lose its cunning in idle, harmless dreams ; 
yea, until the morrow, prince and peasant, tormentor 
and victim, murderer and saint, will alike be infolded 
in the innocence of God-given sleep, and for these 
few hours at least are equal in the one blessing that 
is common to all. 

And what a clean, white, beautiful city had not 
the moonbeams made of it on the night of which I 
write! How deceitfully in their white splendor had 
they glorified all that was picturesque, ennobled all 
that was mean and sordid, until the rudest objects 
were sightly and pleasant to behold ! 

Prue, awakened by that. pure and brilliant shin- 
ing, or by some unusual sound, felt herself turn cold 
with dread as she perceived that the door of the 


inner room in which Mignon slept, and across which 
her own bed was drawn, stood a little way open. 
Starting up, she at once discovered that room to be 
empty. The girl must have stepped over the sleep- 
ing woman, and somade her escape. Hastily dress- 
ing herself, Prue, wasting no time in searching the 
house, and finding, as she expected, the front-door 
unfastened, sped on, like one possessed, through the 
streets, clear as daylight, to the place, nigh upon 
two miles away, to which she felt certain the girl 
had gone. 

Her mistress alone in the streets of London at 
this hour! Moreover, with her woman’s strength, 
her wits gone from her, into what peril might she 
not run, or what might not befall her, all defenseless 
and astray as she was? And so, as the woman hur- 
ried on, she took no heed of the beauty of the night, 
save inasmuch as it afforded more light, and there- 
fore more safety, as she hoped, to her darling. Ex- 
cept the policemen on their beats she met scarcely a 
soul, for there is no place quieter than the heart of 
the city after midnight, and Prue’s heart gave a great 
jump as, passing under the shadow of St: Paul’s, the 
great clock above rang out the hour of ¢wo. 

In a few minutes she had gained the church-yard, 
and, making her way to the stone that shone pure as 
snow in the moonlight, drew a deep breath of relief 
as she saw a dark form stretched beside it, whose 
cold cheek rested against the yet colder marble, 
while her arms were thrown around it, as though in 
protection. 

The night was intensely cold, every star burned 
clear and intense as a jewel in the sky overhead. 

The girl might well die of this exposure, thought 
Prue, fearfully, as she made her way through the 
long grass to Mignon. What could have possessed 
her to come out at such a time, unless, indeed, she 
had been beckoned forth by that mysterious power 
said ‘to be exercised by the moon over all mad peo- 
ple, and that compels them to gaze upon her, even 
against their will ? 

Of the strange and baleful effects produced by 
the beautiful queen of night whole volumes have 
been written, and eerie and spectral are some of the 
stories told of her. 

Ambroise Paré has proved how it excites the 
spirits ; Pliny relates how drowsiness, stupor, and 
mysterious disorders, are produced by sleeping in its 
beams ; while Van Helmont asserts that a wound 
inflicted by moonlight is so obstinate and difficult to 
treat as to be wellnigh incurable ; and Arabs and 
Egyptians alike are careful to hide their features 
when sleeping beneath it in the open air, lest they 
receive one of those treacherous moon-blows that 
will turn one half of the face a different color from 
that of the other. 

As Prue drew nearer she made two discoveries : 
her mistress was fast asleep, and she was not alone. 

A man’s figure, divided from Mignon by Muriel’s 
narrow grave, knelt, his left hand pressed palm down- 
ward against the grass, his right half hidden in his 
breast, as though he sought something, or was trying 
to keep back some gnawing pain or hunger. 
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“Was he seeking a weapon with which to strike 
the sleeping, defenseless girl yonder?” Prue asked 
herself, as she swiftly approached ; “had this man 
met her in the brightly-illumined streets, and, taking 
advantage of her loneliness, followed her even here?” 

She was but a few yards away when the man, 
abandoning his intent watch of Mignon, suddenly 
flung his arms high above his head, his face being for 
a moment lifted to the sky, then, swaying forward, 

- fell across the grave, his head almost at the girl’s feet. 

Prue paused abruptly, all fear of violence or in- 
sult gone from her heart, but in its place an intense 
loathing and hatred that made her tremble like a leaf 
as she stood, for she had recognized, in the man be- 
fore her, him who had blighted her mistress’s life, 
making of her an outcast and a wanderer on the face 
of the earth, and all the misery of the past, all the 
dreary desolation of the future, the work of this man’s 
hands, rose up before the woman, moving her to a 
strength of anger that Adam himself could scarcely 
have surpassed. | 

It seemed unnatural to her that Mignon could 
sleep on in the neighborhood of this traitor, that the 
mere fact of his breathing the same air had not pow- 
er to awaken her as with a sense of suffocation ; and 
the woman was passing away on to her mistress’s 
side, meaning to take her, when something arrested 
her steps, and she stood irresolute, looking down on 
the motionless figure of the man and girl before her. 

For, somehow, it was conveyed to Prue’s mind, 
as such things mysteriously are conveyed, perchance 
by the quiver of a lip, the motion of a hand, or the 
utter abandonment of an attitude, that she stood in 
the presence of one of those soul-paroxysms that for 
the time being annihilate the identity of the on- 
looker, compelling him to see, think, move, even 
breathe, only at the volition of the person he is 
watching. 

A few moments, and the bowed head was lifted, 
once more the grave divided the man and girl; and 
the woman, standing a few yards behind him, saw 
him stretch out his hand and cautiously, curiously 
touch a fold of Mignon’s coarse stuff gown—then, 
withdrawing it, shuddered, crouched downward, as 
one smitten to earth by conscience and God alike, 
anon lifting his haggard eyes to the wan and weary 
face that scarcely made a stain on the marble tab- 
let, and that no man would love for its beauty now ; 
yet about whose forlornness there still hung a wist- 
ful, girlish look of youth and innocence, that, God 
knows how, had clung to it through all her shame. 

The touch of that coarse clothing seemed to burn 
his hand. She was clad thus, ske—she was alone at 
this hour of the night, alone she must have traversed 
the streets of London ; and was that look upon that 
white and wasted face grief or—starvation ? 

To the girl who filled the mound between them 
he had brought—death ! and now, secure from further 
storm and shipwreck, she slept, let us hope, soundly 
and well, but to this other who survived he had 
brought—what ? 

He looked downward at his hands, surely there 
should be blood upon them ; was he not as much the 


murderer of these hapless sisters as any doomed 
wretch who lay awaiting the consummation of his 
sentence on the morrow? 

Like twin-flowers formed out of dew and sweet- 
ness, and sunshine, the sisters’ faces rose up before 
him, as he had once beheld them, and now a mound 
of crumbling earth represented the one, yon poor, 
frail outcast the other; and for the life that had gone 
out in darkness, for the one that yet more miser- 
ably dragged on, should not a heavy reckoning be 
required before the tribunal of God, if not of man ? 
From the dead lips now mouldered away beneath, 
no shriving syllables of peace or pardon had fallen, 
while from those of the girl who lived, would not 
words infinitely more terrible than any the dead 
could speak issue, when she should awaken and rec- 
ognize his features ? 

And he must awaken her, he said, with a shiver 
that was partly physical cold, she would die else of 
the exposure ; but with his return to the conscious- 
ness of bodily discomfort, the subtile influence that 
had held Prue captive ceased, and, noiselessly as a 
shadow, she passed him, and, kneeling down by her 
mistress’s side, put both arms around her: 

“‘Waken, mistress,” she said, ‘‘ waken, waken— 
come away home, come away—” 

Slowly, drowsily, for exhaustion and the intense 
cold had almost thrown her into a lethargy, Mignon 
opened her blue eyes full upon Philip. He still 
knelt on the other side of the grave. Upon his face, 
upturned to hers, the moonlight shone clear as day. 

Her eyes became fixed; a look of knowledge, 
of recognition, flashed to them with the speed of 
electricity. Dashing aside Prue’s arm, she sprang 
to her feet like a panther, her nostrils dilated, her 
breath coming in quick, short pants, then her hand 
went faltering sideways downward, as though seek- 
ing a knife ; she drew back a step, and— 

“ You!” she cried, in a low, harsh whisper, 
and the unutterable loathing, hatred, and passion 
expressed in that one whispered word absolutely 
appalled Prue with their intensity. Then the fire 
so fiercely kindled went out like a suddenly-extin- 
guished torch, and the cloud that for one moment’s 
space had been dispersed by some lightning intuition 
or memory closed round her again ; she stood irres- 
olute, as one from whose hand the weapon has been 
struck without which she is powerless to fight. 

Philip, who had covered his face with his hands, 
as though cowering under the anticipated shock of 
her next words, curiously surprised at the halt, the 
stillness that followed on that one burning syllable, 
lifted his head, looked, and saw in her face that 
which in her slumber had been hidden from him— 
how it was but a mindless body that stood on the 
opposite side of the grave; how the essence that 
had made her what she was—in short, Mignon— 
had fled, leaving but the husk that had contained 
it. I think that as he realized the truth, as he 
beheld in the eyes of the girl he had so madly 
loved the doom brought down by his sin upon her, 
the bitter cup that had been filling, filling always 
since that May-day when he had first beheld her, 
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received its last drop, and that thenceforth, no mat- 
ter what further blows Fate might be pleased to 
inflict upon him, he was absolutely proof against 
them. He had reached the limit of human suffer- 
ing, when, with a ghastly cry, he fell all his length 
along the grave, and in his agony bit the grass 
and earth between his teeth, praying that God 
would strike him dead as he lay, nor ever again 
compel his eyes to rest on that living mockery of 
the thing that had once represented to him all the 
beauty, the sweetness, and the joy, of earth. 

Was it so very long ago that the mere sight of 
a simple, sweet-faced flower would bring her to his 
thoughts, when the faint sigh and murmur of the 
summer breeze would be to him as her gentle voice, 
the rustle of a leaf as the sound of her foot-fall, and 
all things fair, and gay, and blooming, suggested 
her in myriad shapes of delight ? 

“Tell him he must go away,” said Mignon, 
pulling at Prue’s hand, a confused look of horror 
and aversion upon her face; ‘he must not come 
here. No one must come but me.” 

“You hear what my mistress says, sir,” said 
Prue, overcoming by a violent effort the distaste she 
felt to addressing Philip—“ you’re to go away; and 
sure,” she added, bitterly, “‘’tis the least you can do 
to respect her wishes.” 

He rose, not looking at Mignon, but downward 
at the grave that by the sovereignty of crime was 
surely his, and with one yearning, hopeless look at 
Mignon, he turned, and, as though the grace of obe- 
dience alone were left to him, went slowly away, and 
passed out through the open gates. 

As he disappeared, Mignon pressed both hands 
hard against her brows, and for the second time that 
night there came into her eyes a flickering ray of 
reason. 

“IT remember now,” she said, slowly and pain- 
fully, “‘he isa murderer; and,” she took one hand 
from her brow, and pointed her forefinger down- 
ward at the grave at their feet, ‘he killed—Zer /” 


_—>—— 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


** One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow.” 


MURDERER or no murderer, Philip La Mert was 
fast approaching a higher tribunal than that of 
man, and if Adam would wreak his vengeance upon 
him, then must he come quickly, or his enemy would 
have escaped him, sailing out on the tide of that 
mysterious ocean that returns no mariners, nor ever 
in its ebb and flow casts back to us one sign to 
tell if the departed ones have safely reached the 
opposite shores, or, object of our more earnest ques- 
tion still, of what those shores and the land that lies 
beyond may consist. 

And when Prue, on the day following that meet- 
ing at the grave, had again found herself face to 
face with him, and from his lips heard the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, her 


woman’s heart had gone out in pity to the man 
whom she so well remembered in the heyday of his 
boldness and beauty, and whose physical sufferings 
at least might compel ruth from those who would 
have denied all pity to his mental ones. 

With a great dread had Prue been aware, on 
the preceding night, of those steps tracking her 
own and Mignon’s homeward, that she knew to be- 
long to Philip. It had been with a positive deter- 
mination to go away on the morrow that she had ~ 
at last lain down to rest, for how could she doubt 
but that once again he would seek to establish his 
power over her mistress, and how was the girl to 
resist him in her forlorn, defenseless state ? 

But when that morrow came, and with it the 
enemy against whom all her energies were for the 
time being bent, she had found herself compelled 
to hearken tohim, and, at his miserable tale, amaze- 
ment, joy, despair, relief, had succeeded each other 
so rapidly in her breast as to leave her breathless at 
the last. . 

Her first impulse, when all was told, had been 
to rush straight to her adored little mistress, to kiss 
her hands, her feet, the very hem of her garment, 
and implore forgiveness for the readiness with which 
she had accepted the fact of Mignon’s guilt; her 
second, to burst into passionate weeping as the 
thought struck her that the truth came too late—too 
late to save her mistress from the hearing of those 
cruel words that had overturned her reason—too late 
to save her from the terrible curse of God that had 
fallen upon her. 

“Tf master only knew—if he only knew!” 

These were .the first words that uttered them- 
selves out of all the confusion of thoughts that dis- 
tracted her. 

And then it had been Philip’s turn to listen to a 
story —to have, if possible, the darkness of the 
shades about him deepened as he hearkened ; to find 
how Mignon had been beggared of all, even to her 
reason, through him; to discover that, in bitterest 
irony of Fate, she had been believed to have lost 
herself for love of one whom she loathed above all 
things created under heaven. . 

If aught could animate with strength that feeble 
frame, so gallantly struggling against the mortal 
weakness that beset it, it would be the wild longing 
that now possessed him to come face to face with 
Adam, to commit the one act of reparation that lay 
in his power ere death placed it beyond his reach 
forever; so that now, if Adam were desirous of 
meeting Philip, the latter was even more imperative- 
ly desirous of meeting him, and henceforth in the 
streets of London a double search was being prose- 
cuted, while poor mad Mignon’s life was wearing 
away under the fever of a longing that she could not 
utter, and one only of the four people whose lives 
had been so closely intertwined soundly slept, her 
troubles over, in her lonely grave in the churchyard 
in the city, 


When Philip had returned home on the morning 
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following the day when he believed himself to have 
made the discovery of Mignon’s love for him, he had 
returned victor, his higher nature having at length 
conquered his lower in the protracted struggle of 
the night. He had renounced this sweet, strange, 
precious gift that had fallen to him ; he had sworn, 
with his whole strength of body and soul, that, of 
his own will, he would never look upon her face 
again ; that he would not have the sin upon his soul 
of encouraging this love that was pure, because un- 
conscious, by either look or word—nay, that it should 
be left to wither, and gradually die for lack of sus- 
tenance, to be replaced by-and-by with that love for 
her husband that bears the same relation as fruit to 
blossom, and that is so infinitely better worth the 
taking, but so immeasurably less lovely and pleasant 
to the eye! 

Did he contemplate this later love with calm- 
ness? or did not flesh and blood rebel fiercely 
against this relinquishment to another of that for 
which he had longed as he had longed for naught 
else in the course of his life ? 

I trow not. Only when daybreak came he had 
cast out the devils in his heart, and taken one more 
step upon that path of atonement of which the first 
~had been planted when on that day in Paris he had 
resolved to disobey the beckoning finger of Passion 
to follow that of Duty. 

And then he had reached home, and thrown him- 
self down to a heavy, dreamless slumber that had 
lasted all day, and from that sleep he had been 
awakened by a summons so urgent that his servant 
had at last, through the messenger’s very importuni- 
ty, been compelled to convey to him, and Philip had 
become aware that not one moment of breathing- 
space had been allowed to him; that his vows of 
never seeing Mignon again were vain as wind, for 
that into her presence he was, by the compelling 
force of his vow to her, now bound to go—to go with 
the death-warrant of Muriel upon his lips, with that 
upon his soul which when uttered would shrivel all 
her love as the lightning blackens and kills the green 
tree, the pride of the forest. Even as the messenger 
spoke, he saw (and, alas! it was always thus to the 
end—it was Mignon first, Muriel last in everything, 
and his sin was heinous in his own eyes only as re- 
garded its effects upon her sister) the look that he 
had last seen in Mignon’s eyes, the look that would 
grow in them when she knew the truth, though not 
for one moment did the dastard idea cross his mind 
of breaking the promise that he had given in Mr. 
Montrose’s house but a few days past. Without the 
loss of a moment he must fetch her to her sister’s 
death-bed ; there must be no delay, for, if the sisters 
met not now, then they never would upon earth. 
Yet, as he dismissed the messenger and gave the re- 
quisite orders for his departure for Rosemary, he 
found himself stupidly wondering in what form of 
words he would utter the summons—nay, as _ his 
horses bore him swiftly through the night, and each 
moment brought him nearer to Mignon, his mind 
seemed absolutely to lose the capacity for thought, 
and memory alone placed certain words in his power, 


so that he began mechanically to mutter over and 
over again, ‘“‘Come, Mignon, come !” 

These words were graven on his heart; they 
now, by no effort of will, rose to his lips, and he 
found himself clutching at and clinging to them as 
one who knows himself to be helpless without their 
aid. When he reached Rosemary, as one who 
walks in a dream, he had, without consciously 
thinking, gone straight to the garden, feeling no 
surprise at finding Mignon there, and, as a child 
repeating a lesson, he had said, ‘Come, Mignon, 
come !” 

As to thought of the possible misconstruction 
placed on the girl’s hasty departure with him, that 
which then stood to him for his mind was as blank 
of any such thought as of the vision of the death- 
bed to which he was going; he just then felt, saw, 
and comprehended solely with the senses, and was 
conscious of nothing in heaven or earth but that he 
now owned Mignon’s love, and that in the space of 
a couple of hours he would be vile in her eyes, 
Even when the girl was seated beside him in the 
carriage, her hand upon his arm, her passionate ques- 
tions raining upon his ears, he was not able to drag 
his regard from those two fatal facts; a reply of 
some sort he must have given her, and one that con- 
veyed the knowledge of her sister’s danger to her 
mind ; for she had covered her face and shrunk back 
into a corner, asking no more. Nevertheless he was 
neither then nor afterward aware of the exact words 
that he used. 

When they were in the train the attitude of the 
two remained the same. The girl asked no further 
questions, seemingly fearful of the replies that she 
might receive, but, with convulsively-clasped hands, 
and fixed eyes looking out into the blackness of the 
night, endured that intolerable fever which surely we 
have all known when on some desperate errand, the 
issue of which is life or death to that which we pas- 
sionately love. 

The heart and soul, annihilating space, traverse 
the journey in an instant; the helpless, longing 
body, no matter at how swift a rate it may actually 
be progressing, seems to stand stock-still, and the 
enforced inaction becomes a physical torture that is 
to a certain extent merciful, since for the time it par- 
tially paralyzes the action of the brain. 

Thus Mignon, by some curious process that al- 
most reduced her mind to the same level as Philip’s, 
seemed to see the end of her journey resolved into 
a grotesque question of ribbons. She wore mauve 
ones that day ; when she set out on her homeward 
journey—would they be the same color, or—black ? 
Mauve or black, mauve or black ; that was the ques- 
tion that she asked of herself over and over again, 
with the dull persistence of a child or an idiot, as 
she stared alternately at the black window-pane or 
the cushioned carriage before her. 

If they were mauve still, she would have got her 
darling safe again ; if they were black .... 

She clasped her hands wildly together, and looked 
at Philip, who sat, his hat pulled low over his brows, 
his arms folded on his breast, motionless as a figure 
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carved out of stone, and the words that trembled on 
her lips died unspoken. 

Had he not told her too much already? She 
would still cheat herself with a doubt, a hope ; she 
would still hug that “if” to her breast, which inter- 
posed itself as a shield between her and the certi- 
tude’ of accomplished fate, and then her eyes re- 
turned to the black window-pane, and her poor lips 
began dumbly to murmur over and over again the 
question of the ribbons—black or mauve, mauve or 
black ? 

To Philip the moments tarried not, but sped 
swift as lightning. He would have held time back 
had he possessed the power, and he shrank, as may 
the craven malefactor at his approaching doom, from 
the moment when the sisters should be face to face 
with each other, and when upon Mignon’s eyes, but 
yesterday so exquisite with love, should grow the 
awful look of hatred that would surely strike him 
dead as he stood. 

And even as the incongruous thought of the rib- 
bons had intruded itself into Mignon’s intense ab- 
sorption of mind and body, so Philip, whose whole 
faculties were bent to one point, found himself re- 
membering something that he had heard or read a 
long time ago, and yet that he had never thought of 
since, but which now seemed to exactly symbol forth 
this precious love of Mignon for him that was truly 
to endure but for a night, and vanish with the first 
chill light of day. Some one, he could not remem- 
ber whether he who told him had witnessed, or was 
merely describing, the phenomenon, had related how, 
of all ravishing sights in the flower kingdom, there 
is nothing that can compare with the sight of a cof- 
fee-plantation in full bloom. The snowy blossoms 
do not steal forth in niggardly, fissitating fashion, 
but bursting simultaneously from their sheaths, the 
fields are in a single night covered by a spotless 
mantle of white that exhales an indescribable but 
exquisite fragrance. 

But it is a beauty so ephemeral that eagerly, in- 
deed, lest he lose it forever, must it be drunk into 
the gazer’s soul ; it is a fragrance that he who would 
taste it to the uttermost must quaff without delay— 
for, alas ! within the space of twenty-four hours the 
snow-white flowers wither, the subtile odor passes 
away, and only a memory and a dream is left of that 
which was but a moment ago so matchless a reality. 
And even thus, he said to himself, would be Mi- 
gnon’s love for him. Yea, even as these flowers, it 
would wither, it would fade, it would be as though 
it had never existed, and, unlike those hardier blos- 
soms that slowly swell to maturity, and abide with 
us for a while, this dazzling, fragrant flower would 
lie in his hand barely so long as should suffice to 
him to realize its exceeding preciousness and beauty, 
then he would be left worse than empty-handed, and 
without even the memory of a vanished joy to fill 
the void. 

For he knew that after this night he should never 
again be able to take that exultant pride in Mignon’s 
love that had intoxicated him the preceding evening ; 
that, after the disclosure so inevitably near at hand, 


her passion, even if it still struggled feebly on, three 
parts quenched in hatred, could never be the same 
as it had been when she believed him to be her 
friend, and—Muriel’s, 

Presently he found himself dully wondering that 
she did not speak ; that she did not torture him with 
her questions, her guesses ; and then it came into 
his mind that, perhaps, since she had heard his story 
(had she not once told him so with her own lips ?), 
she was now connecting it with that of Muriel, and 
even blindly groping her way to a dim suspicion of 
the truth. 

Almost without his own volition he abruptly left 
his seat, and crossed over to the one opposite hers. 

She looked up into his face, not speaking, her 
whole bearing one agonized question, but he did not 
reply to it ; only with a great yearning and passion 
in his eyes gazed at her, asking himself for one brief 
moment, might she not, for love’s sake, forgive him 
this sin that he had committed ? 

And yet she guessed nothing—so much he knew 
by the simple trust of her gesture, her attitude—and 
once again the demon within him whispered, “ Why 
do you tell her the truth? do not take her to Mu- 
riel, but make her your own now while she is 
safely in your power, and beyond the possible inter- 
vention of friendly aid.” 

Of the deadly peril in which Mignon stood in 
that moment she never knew: only wonder filled her 
heart when Philip, rising as abruptly as he had ap- 
proached her, set the full space of the carriage be- 
tween himself and her, and, until the train finally 
stopped, neither moved nor spoke. 

In a few moments they were on their way to 
Muriel, although up to the moment of the man ask- 
ing whither he should drive them Philip could not 
have told what direction his tongue would bid the 
man to take. 

On, on through the crowded streets they sped, 
and Philip observed, what Mignon did not, how that 
each moment they were leaving the wide, well-lit 
thoroughfare behind, and plunging into those pur- 
lieus of poverty, vice, and ruffianism, into which a 
prudent man would think twice before venturing in 
broad daylight. 

Mignon, whose suspense had now reached the 
point of positive agony, looked at, without heeding, 
the sordid streets, the barrows with their guttering 
candles, the slatternly, half-dressed women, chaffer- 
ing with the hucksters over their wares, at all the 
unsavory, unlovely sights and sounds of a London 
back-street, and found herself, like a parrot with its 


one cry, dumbly asking over again the question of — 


the ribbons—black or mauve, mauve or black ? 

The driver stopped at the door of a mean, miser- 
able-looking tenement, of which the door stood open, 
while a sickly glimmer of light shone here and there 
in the dingy windows. “ 

“Tt is a mistake,” cried Mignon, trembling, and 
leaning out. ‘She cannot be here.” 

Philip, who had alighted on the other side, now 
opened the door, and without a word held out his 
hand to assist her to alight. 
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His silence—more than this, the ominous look in 
his set face—sent a strange chill through her, and, 
as mechanically she descended, hope died in her 
breast, and Muriel, a moment ago so near, seemed 
to recede from and stand at a great distance from 
her. frembling, she looked upward at the narrow, 
many-windowed house, then started violently, as 
from a lower room there pealed out a hoarse shout 
of tipsy laughter, while on the pavement hard by a 
hurdy-gurdy man set his barrel to the tune of 
“ Home, Sweet Home!” 

As she crossed the dismal threshold a dirty wom- 
an came out of a room at hand, and stared at her 
with a mingled familiarity and surprise that puzzled 
yet did not affright the girl, as, swiftly advancing, 
she said : 

“ My sister ?—she is here ; she is ill, will you take 
me to her at once?” 

The woman looked over the girl’s head at Philip, 
who now entered, and repeated incredulously : 

“Your sister?” then with an appraising glance 
at the girl’s dress, and another at that of her com- 
panion, shook her head, and set her arms akimbo. 
“You've made a mistake, miss,” she said, coarsely, 
yet not ill-naturedly ; “’tis not the likes 0’ you as 
has sisters stoppin’ in this house, leastways—” 

“T told you it was a mistake,” said Mignon, 
turning to Philip, feverishly ; ‘oh! do not lose a 
moment, or we may get to her too late—” 

But Philip had drawn from his breast-pocket the 
written address that had been furnished him, and 
the name under which Muriel was then passing. 

He handed it in silence to the woman, upon 
whose face, as she read, there dawned a stupid, 
dazed wonder; then she looked from the paper to 
Mignon, from Mignon to the paper back again. 

“She is here!” cried Mignon, seizing the wom- 
an’s arm in her excitement, and shaking it. “Oh! 
tell me, she is not—she is not—dead ?” 

For reply the woman lifted her grimy forefinger, 
and pointed upward. 

“Her as you're asking for, she’s there,” she 
said ; ‘‘there’s no missing the way—she lies in the 
attic.—Stop here, sir,” she cried, in quite a different 
tone, as the girl, swift as lightning, sped up the nar- 
row stairs, and disappeared from her sight. 

If the house had seemed full of waking, noisy 
people to Mignon a moment ago, it was none the 
less full of sleepers, she thought, as she passed up- 
ward through the heavy breathings of seemingly 
countless human beings—women who lay, as some- 
times she perceived through the open doors, herded 
. together like wild beasts, in all the grotesque ugli- 
ness of profound slumber, a squalid, grewsome sight 
that turned her sick, as, still mounting higher and 
higher, she pushed on to that attic where she had 
been told she should find her darling. 

Surely, surely the air would be purer up there, 
and these noisome fumes would be left behind, else 
Muriel, who loved all sweet smells and pleasant 
sights, must find it hard to breathe; and so thinking, 
and clinging resolutely to the belief that her sister 
was still quick, and able to discern between good 
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and evil, she found herself standing before a shut 
door, and knew that she had reached her long jour- 
ney’s end, and that on the other side of it was— 
what ? 

For a moment she hesitated, covering her face 
with her hands, then, softly turning the handle, she 
found herself in a narrow, bare room, lit by a sky- 
light, through which there showed the sapphire of 
God’s sky, while by the light of a dimly-burning 
lamp she discerned the outline of a rude pallet, upon 
which was stretched the body of a lifeless woman 
with a dead infant lying on her breast. 


a 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


“|... Night will strew 


On the damp grass myriads of lingering leaves, 
And with them shall I die; nor much it grieves, 
To die, when summer dies on the cold sward.” 


WITH a terrible cry the girl fell on her knees 
beside the pallet, and flung her arms about the in- 
animate forms of mother and child. 

A shiver ran through her at the contact of the 
babe’s chill body, but in Muriel the spark of life 
still flickered, for as Mignon called upon her in a 
thousand wild and tender words of love and pity, 
two dark eyes opened slowly in the corpse-like face, 
and stared fixedly at her, with an awful mingling of 
horror, fear, and a something not far removed in its 
expression from churlish unwelcome. 

Feebly seeking to free herself from that close, 
importunate embrace, Muriel’s head recoiled side- 
wise on the pillow, and, thuslying with half-averted 
face, she flung one wasted arm across her eyes, while 
with the other she clutched at and drew upward 
the ragged sheet, as though to hide from her sis- 
ter’s eyes that which lay upon her breast. That 
averted face, that significant gesture—they told Mi- 
gnon all, and hope and she had done with each oth- 
er forever when she stooped and laid her lips against 
that thin and toil-worn hand. 

Hope was dead, but love remained—love that 
could be turned aside by no shame or sin in the 
creature beloved, and that dumbly expressed itself 
in the passionate strength with which the girl’s 
arms closed once more about that unresponsive, 
silent form. 

“ Muriel! my love, my darling!” cried Mignon, 
in a voice of anguish, “look at me—speak to me! 
It is your little sister—your Gabrielle.” 

Slowly, sullenly, Muriel drew from her eyes the 
arm that shielded them, and, still with that hard look 
of unwelcome in her eyes, said : 

“You can kiss me. You can put your arms 
about me. Do you know what Iam? A lost wom- 
an, an outcast—a mother who is no wife. A mother! 
Dare I even claim that title? Ronald says: ‘Wen 
croyez pas les romans—il faut ttre épouse pour étre 
meére.’”” 

Appalled by her sister’s words, her tone, Mi- 
gnon drew back, trembling. Was this the sweet- 
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voiced sister of her love, whose nature had been 
all gentle, and good, and tender? 

‘““You should not have come,” went on Muriel, 
in that unfamiliar voice; ‘“‘your coming gives me 
no joy, and adds but one more pang to my death- 
bed. It was my one prayer, my one desire, to die 
as I have lived—alone.” 

Her great, hollow eyes strayed upward to the 
blue patch of sky above her head, where shone those 
dazzling points of. brightness, of which a little child 
once said that “they were gimlet-holes made by 
God to let the glory through.” 

“Since I could not come back to you asI had 
promised—honest—I swore that I would never come 
back to you at all, From my place out in the cold 
and the darkness I have watched you in the sun- 
light, happy and innocent; and my one joy has 
been that you did not know, that you never would 
know, the truth.” 

“ And you call that love?” said Mignon, with 
a very bitter cry. ‘Ah! had you longed for me 
as I for you, you would have heeded nothing ; you 
would have come to me straight—for how could the 
sin of a bad man turn my love from you, or make 
you any other to me than what you have ever 
been ?” 

“Think you I had no pride,” cried Muriel, 
“that I would have mingled my ruined, smirched 
life with that happy, pure one upon the threshold 
of which you were standing? My sin and shame 
were my own, their shadow should never rest upon 
you ; and, since it isin the nature of all things to 
forget, I knew that time would heal the wound my 
loss inflicted upon you. But now—zow I die, en- 
during the inconceivable misery of beholding you. 
You are acquainted, in all its wretched details, with 
the story of my degradation, and—for I know your 
heart—long after I am gone you will remember, and 
suffer—suffer !” 

With the last words her voice had changed, had 
faltered, and now slow, painful tears rolled down her 
cheeks and fell on the hand that still held the sheet 
below her chin. 

She lifted this hand, and held it before her eyes. 

“Tears!” she said. ‘‘ How long is it since my 
woes have been so light as to enable me to weep? 
When one’s heart is breaking one does not weep, 
one prays; when it has broken, and God has hid 
his face from us, one neither weeps nor prays; one 
breathes, lives, zs a curse! To the woman who 
lives, the hand of every man against her, save when 
to serve his own vile ends he offers her a tainted 
kindness ; to struggle daily and hourly in the teeth 
of every obstacle to support the life that she desires 
only to. see annihilated, with a memory that not for 
one moment permits forgetfulness, but rather stings 
her through and through to intensest consciousness, 
think you so human, so easy a relief as tears is per- 
mitted ?” 

“Tt is all over now!” said Mignon, wildly. 
“You will grow strong and well; you will come 
away with me, and, once together, we will forget 
the past.” 
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“ Well !—happy!” repeated Muriel; the words 
leaving her lips with a strange intonation, as though 
unfamiliar alike to her ears and lips. 

No need for Mignon to paint alluring pictures of 
the future, all the loud-voiced renunciation in the 
world could not preach so stern, so brief, so pitiful a 
homily as did the tone in which Muriel had uttered 
those two words. For her was no possibility of 
health of body or soul on this side the grave; and 
something of this fact was borne in upon Mignon’s 
mind as she looked upon her sister’s face. 

“And he!” she exclaimed, involuntarily. “Is 
there a God in heaven that he goes his way unpun- 
ished while you are—thus?” 

“He lives,” cried Muriel, every trace of soft- 
ness vanishing from her voice and manner, ‘ abso- 
lutely indifferent to my fate, with heart, brain, soul, 
possessed by love of a woman who, living or dying, 
has my deepest curse, my undying hatred, a woman 
but for whom, and her theft of that which was mine, 
I should be happy with you now, and to whom I 
owe all, all that in these past miserable months has 
befallen me. For every misery I have endured, 
every degradation through which I have passed, for 
every cruel pang of hunger and sting of cold that 
have assailed me, I thank her, and pray that even 
such may she endure a hundred-fold, and may her 
last end be even as mine!” 

She paused, livid as the little shrouded face that 
lay on her breast, and utterly exhausted by the fear- 
ful energy with which she had uttered the above words. 

“She may not have known,” said Mignon, in a 
very low voice, and staring straight before her ; “ but 
he—O my God! Ae—I have heard of such men, I 
have been told that such as he existed, but I did not 
believe it until now!” 

“It was not his fault,” cried Muriel, swiftly, and 
somehow, she could not have told why, Mignon 
knew then that whatever this man may have been, 
her sister had once, nay, still, loved him. “It was 
hers: she must have known his story, all the world 
knew it, and she should have scorned to steal him 
from a poor creature who had lost all for his sake. 
Any other lover would have done as well for her; 
there was only one man on earth who could enable 
me to retrieve my past.” 

“Do not blame Her,” said Mignon, her young 
stern face lifted as though in invocation of God’s 
vengeance to heaven; ‘‘blame Azm—tell me his 
name, that I may seek him out, that I may bring 
him face to face with the ruin he has worked, that 
living and dying its memory may be a curse to pre- 
vent and follow him, that he may never know hap- 
piness with any woman living, but be shunned and 
abhorred by all who value honor and truth!” 

But Muriel made no reply, a deathly pallor had 
spread over her wasted face, and as Mignon, believ- 
ing her to be dying, chafed her cold hands, the door 
opened, and a middle-aged man entered the garret 
who looked scrutinizingly at the sick girl. He shook 
his head as he sat down beside her, then took that 
slender wrist in his hand, and shook his head for the 
second time. 
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“She will die?” exclaimed Mignon, passionately. 
He had not thought so young a voice could express 
such depths of misery ; he looked from the one sis- 
ter’s face to the other with a profound pity, perceiv- 
ing that some tragedy was being played out here; 
then he rose and beckoned her to follow him. 

Without the door, Mignon’s question took an- 
other form of vehement appeal. 

‘She will live?” she cried. 

“« She may live till morning,” he said, reluctantly ; 
“beyond that, I can encourage you to hope noth- 
ing.” 

Cowering beneath the surgeon’s words, Mignon 
leaned against the wall, her hands raised and press- 
ing her ears, as though to shut out by sheer force 
the intelligence just conveyed to her. ° 

The great bell of St. Paul’s hard by rang out its 
_ solemn note; it had at intervals sounded in her ears 
for the past hour, but now it seemed to fall on her 
heart with dull and dreadful meaning, to toll for the 
spirit so soon to set forth on its last awful journey 
alone ! 

She could not have told how or when the sur- 
geon departed, only her senses seemed to come back 
to her when once more kneeling down by Muriel’s 
side she laid her arms about her neck. The real 
parting between the sisters was then, not later, and, 
as their eyes met, all the stubborn pride and the 
fierceness died out of Muriel’s, and the two poor 
creatures clung together in an embrace in which the 
bitterness of death strove to, yet could not, cast out 
all the sweetness of love. 

Side by side their heads lay on the pillow, as they 
had so often lain in the days when, as little children, 
they had dwelt in love together, and, though in 
thought each was living over again the cruel years 
that they had been divided, no word was spoken be- 
tween them, for heart spoke unto heart, and the mute 
language of eye, and lip, and body, told their own 
tale only too eloquently. 

Yet was not the meed of their anguish equal, for 
on the heart of the one already lay the numbing 
shadow of death, while that of the other, being vig- 
orous with the pulses of life, was keen to suffer, 
strong to endure; and something of this, Muriel 
perhaps understood, as she laid her thin hand on her 
young sister’s shining hair, and smoothed it from her 
brow. 

‘* My little one, my heart!” she said, tenderly, 
“and must we part so soon?” 

“Take me with you,” cried Mignon, passionate- 
ly. ‘‘O my love—my love, take me with you!” 

“No,” said Muriel ; ‘‘ you cannot come with me, 
little sister, and you would not even if you could, 
for you have other ties, other hopes than these that 
have been blighted in me, and the love of a sister is 
not so deep and close as is the love of a husband.” 

Mignon covered her face with her hands, con- 
founded, ashamed, stricken dumb with a sense of 
disloyalty that showed in the light of a crime, for, 
even as Muriel spoke, the moment of revelation had 
come, the moment that told her how, not in the sis- 
ter here dying before her was her life centred, but 


in one whom, until now, she could not be said to 
have consciously loved. 

She slipped to the ground and knelt there, her 
face hidden, but on her head Muriel’s hand still 
moved gently to and fro, Did the poor, hardened 
heart take an added bitterness at finding how of no 
love on earth, not even that of her sister’s in its en- 
tirety, did she die the possessor ? 

““T have seen him,” said Muriel, after a short 
pause, ‘“‘I have even heard his voice, and, myself 
hidden, watched his features, weighed his words ; 
and I thank God that you are in hands so strong to 
protect and guard you as are his. And, he being 
what he is, you do well to love him with your whole 
heart and soul; though, were he false or bad, I 
would say, charm his fancy, delight his senses ; but 
never give him that hold over you that your love, 
once irrevocably given, will afford to him !” 

The bitterness had returned to her voice, the 
hardness to her eyes and lips; it was as one who 
thinks aloud that Mignon, lifting her head, ex- 
claimed : 

“You loved—him ?” 

“Can you understand a love,” said the dying 
woman, turning the restless fire of her dark eyes 
upon the white misery of her sister’s face, “ that tor- 
tures, embitters, shames, the giver, that is so dark 
and harsh and strange a potion to the receiver that 
he turns from it with hatred and loathing? It was 
thus that I loved him when the first headlong, pas- 
sionate impulse of pity and tenderness that I had felt 
for him vanished, when I found that, whereas he had 
been the one man the earth held for me, I had been 
but one out of many women to him, and that, not out 
of love, but for the purpose of freeing himself from 
the wife he so hated, had he taken me away with 
him, and that, though he meant to abide by the vow 
he had sworn to me, it would be from a sense of hon- 
or, not love, that he would fulfill it!” 

Mignon started, and looked around, as one who 
in a dream hearkens to the sound of words that she 
has with her actual ears heard but a short time be- 
fore. 

Surely she had heard this story somewhere, or 
one strangely like it—she tried to remember where 
and when, but something seemed to hold her back 
and prevent her. 

“ He came into my life like a storm-wind, in a 
moment he seemed to turn the dull sands of my life 
to gold, he swept me off my feet: on the tide of his 
bold; impetuous wooing, and, for the sovereign charm 
that was in him, and for the great pity I bore him, 
and for that I was so young and inexperienced in the 
ways of men, I was undone ; and, never pausing to 
think, forgetful of my God, myself, all, my love for 
you being faint and chill (since there is not room for 
two human idols in one heart), when he beckoned 
to me I went, and in the self-same hour repented. 

“A woman who gives all, leaves herself forever 
a beggar, and henceforth, love as she will, her hand 
is empty of good to the man for whom she has stepped 
off her pedestal of purity. 

“ And so it came to pass that when the first girl- 
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ish passion that so sweetly fed his vanity had passed, 
to be replaced by that bitter, tormenting love of 
which I have spoken, he ceased to care for me, and 
even believed me to have wearied of him as rapidly 
as he had done of me. I did not undeceive him, I 
scorned to pray for that which I could not win, and 
so we went from bad to worse, till our existence side 
by side daily became more and more unendurable, and 
neither dared to look ahead at the future we seemed 
doomed to drag out together. One joy in the future, 
at least, I possessed ; 4e could look forward to none. 
Mine was that, once the period of waiting was past, 
and his vow to me redeemed, I should be free to go 
to you, my sister—rehabilitated. I was dwelling 
near you, I was eagerly anticipating the day, now 
not far distant, when I should be able to visit you, 
not by stealth, but openly, when I made two discov- 
eries. 

“ The first—” She shuddered, her eyes traveling 
downward to that shrouded outline on her breast. 
“The second, that the man for whom I had yielded 
up all, the man who had sworn to make me his wife 
when he should be free, not only loved another wom- 
an, but had resolved to break that vow, since thus, 
and thus alone, could he be happy with—“er. 

““ Not all at once did this latter knowledge dawn 
upon me. The first warning came when I heard him 
murmuring over and over again in his sleep some 
woman’s name, and the fashion of his uttering it con- 
vinced me that this was no passing caprice, but that 
he Joved her. It was his custom to keep a diary, 
safely secured under lock and key, and to this, dur- 
ing his absence in town, on the eve of his divorce- 
suit, I found access, and, beginning with a certain 
entry in May, I read straight through to the last line, 
written no longer ago than the night before. 

“I saw myself condemned to everlasting shame. 
I saw the stranger snatching from me my last hope 
of redemption ; and I lifted my brows to heaven, 
and called down God’s heaviest curse upon this wom- 
an who cast me out to perdition, who sundered me 
forever from the sister who, but an hour ago, had at 
length seemed to be within my grasp. 

“Never pausing to think, only wishful to escape 
the degradation of the offer of money that he would 
inevitably make, I left his house and came to Lon- 
don alone, penniless, my face, the beauty of which I 
loathed, since it had been so powerless to bind him 
to me, at once a source of help and danger. I ob- 
tained employment, I lost it; at every turn I found 
false friends and abundant enemies ; my hand was 
against every man and woman, as their hands were 
against me; and by successive stages of poverty and 
misery I have come to—this. 

“Yesternight I laid down the work upon which 
depended the morsel of bread that would keep body 
and soul together, for some instinct told me that my 
time of peril was nigh at hand, and I would see you 
if possible once more ; so on foot I made my way to 
you, and, as though in answer to my prayer, you came 
to your bedroom-window, and looked out. 

“T returned here at daybreak, and then—and 
then—” (she shuddered, and looked downward) 


“this poor, blighted child of sin, prematurely born, 
saw the light. It just breathed and died, and I bade 
them lay it in my arms and leave us in peace, and 
that thus we might be buried together.” 

“ And you were near me last night,” cried Mi- 
gnon, ‘ You saw—you heard me—you could turn 
away from the home that so long has waited for you, 
to endure your agony alone /” 

“To die would have been no such great thing,” 
said Muriel, faintly, her brow damp and chill with 
the dews of exhaustion ; “more bitter to me than 
any approaching pang of death was the thought of 
your presence at my side, my sister ; but now, thank 
God for this little space that we have had together, 
and in the days to come perhaps you will be able to 
forget all the sin and the shame, and think of Muriel 
as she—used to be.” 

Her head fell back, the beautiful wan face tot a 
grayer pallor, the dark eyes closed, she had slipped 
away into unconsciousness. 

In vain Mignon cried, with every fond, foolish 
word of love her heart could fashion, upon her sister 
to speak, to awaken. Muriel lay quite still and si- 
lent; on brow and lip the foreshadowing of that 
peace which comes to all in the hourof death. Pres- 
ently the garret-door was pushed gently open, and 
the woman of the house entered. She came to the 
side of the bed, and stood, an uncouth and slovenly 
figure, looking down, with a shake of the head and a 
sigh, at the dying girl. 

“She'll not last till morning,” she said, “ and 
mayhap she'll be pleased to go, for ’tis a hard and 
wearifw’ life she’s lived, and an honest, all but forthe 
sin o’ one bad man; and I guess ¢hat won’t be reck- 
oned agin her up yon where she’s goin’ safe enough.” 

A tear rolled down her dirty, raddled cheek, then 
anotherand another ; she wiped them away as though 
ashamed at displaying so much emotion, and added : 

“Him as you come with, he’s down below, and 
just wild to know how she is—and will she live or 
die ?—and I’m to take him word, though I told him 


what the doctor said, and how there worn’t nothing 


as even the queen herself could do, if she wished it 
ever so, for the poor creature.” 

“ Him?” repeated Mignon, staring at the woman 
with her miserable blue eyes. ‘I don’t know whom 
you mean; but yes, yes—I remember. Tell him— 
tell him” (a sob rose in her throat, and seemed to 
strangle her) “ that she is dying. And go away,” she 
added, feverishly : “let me have her all to myself 
for the little time that is left to us.” 

A hoarse shout of tipsy laughter from some place 
below ascended the stairs, and came in at the open 
door. At sound of it, the woman, with one back- 
ward glance at Muriel, went quickly away. 

The dying girl opened her eyes as the aie 
closed. 

“The man below—is your husband,” she said, a 
burning blush covering her face, for a moment cheat- 
ing Mignon’s eye with the bright hues of returning 
health. 

‘““My husband? No,” said Mignon, coloring in 
her turn. “ He does not know—he is away in Scot- 
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land. He who brought me (God bless him for it !) 
is one who has been a friend to both you and me, 
Muriel ; indeed, but for him, my darling, I should 
not be with you now—” 

“ And how came this stranger to know that I was 
your sister?” said Muriel, slowly. ‘ How came he 
to know where to find me, hidden as I have been 
here ?” 

“T cannot tell,” said Mignon, sadly; “only I 
made him promise me once that if ever he should 
meet you he would come straight away and fetch me 
to you; he knew howI had been longing and weary- 
ing after you.” 

“Do you tell to all men the story of your sister’s 
shame ?”’ cried Muriel, with a passion beneath which 
her weak frame trembled. 

“God forbid!” said Mignon, swiftly. ‘So far 
as I could understand, he knew but little of you; 
and yet—and yet he brought me here,” she added, 
thoughtfully. 

* And his name?” said Muriel ; “is it possible 
that out of all the world I have one friend ?” 

“His name is Philip La Mert,” said Mignon, 
gently ; “and, indeed, he is your friend, as he has 
been mine always—” 

She paused, terrified, for Muriel’s weak hand had 
closed.upon her arm with a clutch so strong, so un- 
expected, as to chill the very blood in her veins. 

“ You are mad!” said Muriel—‘‘ mad! Do you 
know what you are saying? Philp La Mert! You 
are mad—mad !” 

She nipped the girl’s arm close, flung it from 
her, laughing harshly the while, then cried : 

“Who taught you to say that name so glibly, 
child? It isa pretty one, is it not? You are mad; 
I say mad!’ she muttered ; “or did my ears play 
me a trick, and was it some other name you spoke ?” 

“But he is here,” said Mignon, trembling. 
“ Did you not hear what the woman said? how anzx- 
ious he was about you, how miserable—” 

But Muriel only stared at the girl like a woman 
bewitched, then, waving her back, cried: 

“And you have let me tell you my wretched 
story when you knew it already; when you had 
made him promise that, when he should have found 
me, he should éving you to me.” 

“He promised,” said Mignon, ‘“ because—be- 
cause he was so sorry for me, and—and for you.” 

“ He is sorry for me,” repeated Muriel, below her 
breath, her haggard eyes uplifted to the stars ; “and 
he is my friend —my friend and yours. Go to 
him,” she cried, sitting suddenly erect, her right arm 
holding the dead child to her breast, ‘‘ and say that 
‘Muriel would like to bid her friend, and her sister's 
friend, good-by.’” 

“ You would see him,” said Mignon, withdrawing 
a step in her amazement, ‘‘ Aeve—in this room?” 
Involuntarily her glance had fallen upon the dead 
child, and Muriel caught and interpreted her mean- 
ing. 
Mi Ay, I will see him here!” said Muriel, sternly, 
‘fand at once, or it will be too late. Go! deliver 
the exact words I told you, and do not return with- 


out him. Unless cowardice be added to his other 
vices, he will obey my summons, as you will my com- 
mand.” 

As Mignon still hesitated—shocked and amazed 
—scarcely believing the evidence of her ears, Muri- 
el lifted her hand and pointed to the door, through 
which the girl slowly and unwillingly passed. 

There was to Mignon a profound indelicacy in 
this summons of an almost stranger to her sister’s 
chamber, and her cheek burned as she descended 
the stairs, marveling in what fashion she should con- 
vey this message with which she was charged. 

Full as the miserable place had been of human 
beings when she ascended, it was more densely 
packed than ever now, but the noise of revelry be- 
low had ceased, and all seemed wrapped in slum- 
ber. 

As that light foot-fall came down the stairs, a 
man who had sat for the past two hours at a dirty, 
beer-soddened table in a miserable room off the 
passage, lifted his head and looked up. 

He knew that light step all too well, and that 
it was coming to him. Pale as death, he rose up to 
meet her, and with lifted brows, but downcast eyes, 
stood awaiting the words of his condemnation. She 
had entered the room, she had approached, she actu- 
ally stood before him, and still she did not speak; 
then, suspense being unendurable, he lifted his eyes, 
and dared to look at her, 

She held a flaring candle in her hand that shed 
its full light on her miserable young face, and on 
the fair hair that, tied at the back with a ribbon, fell 
loosely on her shoulders. 

Nevertheless, not of her pale beauty, no, nor of 
her anguish, was Philip thinking, but that in her 
blue eyes shone as sweet and friendly a look as they 
had ever worn for him, nay, that as though in her 
trouble she turned to him as her friend, she put out 
her hand to his, and, with a pitiful little attempt at 
a smile, said: 

‘‘T have given you a great deal of trouble, have 
Inot? But, oh, I am grateful—but for you I should 
never have seen my darling again. She is asking 
for you,” she said, simply, yet with a great effort ; 
‘‘she sent me foryou. I was to give you this mes- 
sage from her: ‘ Muriel would like to bid her friend, 
and her sister's friend, good-by.’ Come !” 

‘‘ She bade you tell.me this,” he repeated, catch- 
ing his breath sharply, as may a man who, having 
just escaped shipwreck, sees his bark about to foun- 
der within reach of land; ‘‘she has spoken of me 
to you, then?” 

“‘T told her of how good you had been, how 
kind,” said the girl. ‘‘ But you must come at once, 
for she is dying fast, and the morning will soon be 
here.” 

Her voice ceased in a sob as she uttered the last 
words, and then he followed that lightly-flitting, 
girlish shape up, up, those many stairs until they 
came to the garret-door, outside which Mignon 
paused with the handle in her hand as one whose 
heart fails at that which lies before it. 

The great bell of St. Paul’s clanged out the hour 
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of four, and with the final stroke Philip La Mert 
had dumbly spoken his last farewell to the Mignon 
he had loved so well, and for whom he had so deep- 
ly sinned and suffered. 


CHAPTER L. 


“©... . A thousand knees, 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain and still winter, 
In storm perpetual, could not make the gods 
To look that way thou wert.”’ 


PHILIP, advancing, stopped abruptly, as one 
struck to the heart, and gazed straight before him. 
To all appearance already dead, Muriel lay on the 
miserable pallet ; her child, no longer hidden, rest- 
ing on her breast. 

Upon that tiny, wan face, with its anxious and 
premature look of care and suffering, his gaze re- 
mained riveted; then, as though it were a sight 
to be hidden from Mignon’s eyes, he mechanically 
strove to interpose his body between her and it. 

Probably he had never realized his sin until 
now that he saw it clothed in flesh before him, when 
in this small, pitiful creature, made in his own im- 
age, he saw himself the transmitter of a curse that 
from generation to generation should fulfill itself, so 
that his transgression should never be wiped out, 
or banished off the face of the earth. 

Neither could his conscience hitherto have been 
said to be awakened—for the effects of his sin, 
most of all in its influence on his fortunes with Mi- 
gnon, he had indeed suffered, but of the naked sin 
itself he had seldom thought. 

It has been finely said that ‘‘ God punishes not 
by his caprices, but by his laws,” and some glimmer 
of this great truth was perchance borne in on Phil- 
ip’s mind as he stood, forgetful even of Mignon, face 
to face with the fruit of his sin. 

Slowly his eyes at last left the child, and traveled 
round the squalid, miserable room, that told its 
story of destitution and want all too plainly; then 
his glance reverted to the straw pallet, with its 
scanty clothing and patchwork-quilt. 

Mignon now drew near, and, kneeling down by 
her sister, laid her lips against the unconscious girl’s 
cheek. 

*“Waken, my darling,” she said; ‘he whom 
you bade me bring—he is here.” 

Slowly, uncertainly, a hue of life crept back to 
Muriel’s cheek and lips, her eyelids flickered, part- 
ed, and he knew that his hour had come. 

He stood, his arms folded on his breast, and 
waited. 

How long endured the pause that followed? 
To Philip the suffering of an eternity was crowded 
into those moments of waiting, and, when at last her 
words came, they were received by him as the sen- 
tence of execution may be by the condemned man 
who has grown weary of waiting for death. 

At sight of him a great tide of yearning love had 


for a moment swept across the dying woman’s face, 
as though unconsciously she had stretched out her 
arms toward him; and could he have found but one 
word of truth or gentleness then for the poor creat- 
ure who had so sinned and suffered for him, she 
might have died at peace with him—but, alas! 
faithful to Mignon at Muriel’s expense to the last, 
he saw neither look nor gesture. Conscious chiefly 
of his sin in the recoil it was about to have on the 
younger sister, he saw and suffered with her eyes 


and heart alone, while the tragedy of the other ° 


passed him by. 

As he stood silent, impassive, instinct told Mu- 
riel that the influence of the stranger woman was 
still upon him, and roused to a jealous madness by 
the consciousness of her impotence to move him in 
death, even as in life, she cried bitterly : 

“ Lift your head, coward, perjurer, betrayer that 
you are, and look upon your handiwork, ay, print 
us well—my child and me—upon your memory, and 
then go back to ev, and be happy with her if you 
can ; forget us, if you are able!” 

He lifted his head, looking not at her, but at 
Mignon, upon whose face had come a great fear, 
wonder, and expectation. 

Muriel caught at the girl’s arm and drew her 
forward. 

“It was but now,” she cried, “that you prayed 
me tell you the name of my betrayer, that you 
might seek him out and drag him here, compelling 
him to look upon the ruin he had worked. You 
need not go far to find him, for there he stands be- 
fore you. Your friend! O my God !—your friend, 
Gabrielle, and mine!” 

‘“‘ He?” said Mignon, gazing at Philip with di- 
lated eyes. ‘No, no—it is not possible!” 

But as she looked, something in his face arrest- 
ed her attention—their eyes met. For one fright- 
ful moment she thought she was going mad; the 
next she was standing beside him, her white lips 
syllabling yet refusing to utter the words : 

“Tt is true?” 

‘* Tt ts true {” 

She swayed slightly away from him, as one who 


is about to fall, then, as her lips moved, he fell 


down on his knees before her, and burying his face 
in a portion of her robe, in a voice of agony, cried ; 

‘Spare me, Mignon, spare me !” 

A low cry followed his words, but it was uttered 
by the elder sister, not the younger, as, lifting her- 
self on her elbow, and desperately fighting against 
the mortal weakness that beset her : 

“Who utters the name of Mignon here?” she 
cried, fearfully ; ‘‘that is er name—the name of 
the woman who stole my Philip from me—who cast 
me out to die a hundred deaths—whom I have 
cursed, whom I have hated—there is no Mignon 
here!” 

But even as she spoke, slowly, slowly there 
dawned in her eyes an awful fear, doubt, and uncer- 
tainty ; then, revelation coming to her even as it had 
come to her sister during the few past moments: 

“ You—you are Mignon?” she said, in a whisper. 
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**Yes—I am Mignon,” said the girl, in a voice 
that was like nothing human; “and you have cursed 
me—O my God !—you have cursed me—unsay that 
curse!” she cried, deliriously, as she flung her arms 
about her sister’s form ; but Muriel, thrusting away 
with all her feeble strength those beseeching hands, 
in a dread whirl of jealousy, horror, hatred, love, 
fell back upon the pillow—dead ! 


CHAPTER LI. 


‘* God made him, therefore let him pass for a man; in truth, 
I know it is a sin to be a mocker.”’ 


SILENCE in the death-chamber for the space of 
five seconds ; then, with an awful cry, Mignon flung 
herself upon her sister’s body, crying to it for dear 
God’s sake to give her one word, only one, of par- 
don, of blessing—of love. 

But that agonized prayer fell upon deaf ears, and, 
to all the girl’s beseechings, that which had been 
Muriel opposed the grim silence that is the only true 
and veritable silence upon earth. 

It is a silence that can be felt—it is a hideous 
void at which the ear aches, the heart .rebels, against 
whose inexorable majesty we dash ourselves, impo- 
tent as breakers against a wall, and woe, woe unto 
those who have not obtained their meed of forgive- 
ness ere the everlasting darkness has descended, who 
have not wrested one parting word of love from the 
dying lips, and to whom must remain a life-long hun- 
ger and despair ! 

For how long endured that wild and frenzied 
prayer from the living sister to the dead? Daylight 
was struggling uncertainly into the room when Mi- 
gnon ceased her cries, and, slipping to the floor, lay 
all huddled up together, like a creature who has 
been crushed and beaten out of all human shape. 

Muriel had cursed her—and Muriel was—dead ! 
God himself could not reverse those two awful facts, 
and beneath them she sank down stunned, a creat- 
ure one-half of whose brain was paralyzed, and in 
whom memory and consciousness, save as affecting 
these points, were for the time being absent. 

The sister of her love—the sister for whom she 
had so patiently watched and waited, flesh of her 
flesh, blood of her blood, heart of her heart—had 
cursed her, had died with that curse unrevoked upon 
her lips, and across the bridge of silence, now yawn- 
ing ’twixt them, no shriving word could ever cross, 
but for to-day, to-morrow, forever, the woman who 
lived would have to rest under the shadow of that 
dreadful ban ! 

Muriel was dead. Oh, never more would her 
coming be hearkened for by day or night, never 
more would her beautiful face come to Mignon in 
her dreams, with the glad light of love and welcome 
. upon it; in wrath and bitterness had it passed away 
forever, and never again, I wis, would it wear in the 
girl’s memory the mien it so long had worn in her 
hopes.. Yut no instinct of rebellion stirred in her 


gentle heart as she looked up at the patch of gray 
sky overhead, and dumbly—endured. 

Where was Muriel now? and had there fallen 
from her that earthly cloak of human passion, 
wrapped in which she had hurried into the presence 
of her Maker? 

Surely, in that new existence in which she was 
merged, all human hates and jealousies were by now 
blotted out, love alone remaining for the weary way- 
farers left behind ? 

In vain had Mignon addressed her prayers to the 
helpless clay beside her, but perhaps the disembod- 
ied spirit was somewhere at hand, and would hear, 
would forgive. 

“Muriel!” she said, in a low, hoarse whisper, 
“are you anywhere near? Will you not forgive— 
Jorgive? If you cannot speak to me, send me some 
sign that I may know and understand.” 

But there came no answer back to her, nor any 
sign that she craved ; only some one who had heard 
that anguished pleading, yet of whose presence, un- 
til now, she had not been even conscious, drew near 
to her, and as one from whom speech is dragged by 
extremest, harshest necessity, uttered her name— 

“* Mignon [” 

By any other name should he have called upon 
her rather than this—it struck upon her ear with: 
fatal significance, and revived that portion of the 
night’s revelations that had hitherto been merged in: 
the stupendous calamity so instantly following upon 
its 

Full recollection of the last time he had called. 
her by that name, and the results, came to her as she 
slowly recoiled from him, in her blue eyes a great 
horror and loathing that grew, and grew, and be--. 
neath which he shrank and seemed to wither, 

“And you dare to remain in er presence,” she: 
said, in a low, intense whisper. ‘‘ You dare to ap-. 
proach, to speak to me—you—if I had a knife in 
my hand I would stab you to the heart, and deem: 
that I did righteously in ridding the earth of you—- 
murderer, hypocrite, dastard! Is there a God 
above,” she cried, lifting her terrible face to heaven, 
“that he permits such as you to live—such as her to. 
die? And I have called you friend—I have taken 
your hand in mine”’—she paused to look down shud- 
dering, as though a stain must rest upon it—“ I have 
talked to you of her, I have babbled to you of the 
happy days that she and I would have together, and 
all the time—all the time, you knew yourself to be 
her betrayer—that out in the world she was battling 
with hunger, cold, and shame !” 

She writhed to and fro, as one stung through aud 
through by physical pain. It was as though she were 
tasting every misery through which her sister had 
passed. And he from whom the dead woman yonder 
had not wrung one glance of pity, in Mignon’s every 
pang endured a hundred deaths. 

“You have spoken to me of love,” went on the 
girl ‘“O God !—it makes my very flesh creep and 
crawl to think that I should have found favor in the 
eyes of such a thing as you—that my ears have been 
polluted by words of love from such as you—oh, 
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monstrous !—my sister’s lover—the father of my 
sister’s child—and I—at one time I was in danger of 
falling to your hand—I might have become your 
wife, and so supplanted her, taking the place that 
by every right of honor and justice was hers; but 
that I had one friend who took me to the shelter of 
his home.” 

With the last words her voice changed ; into her 
face, all distorted by its great loathing and hatred, 
a more human expression came. For the first time 
Philip dared to raise his head to look at her. 

But as he gazed that momentary gleam of soft- 
ness died out; her voice was harsher, crueler, even 
than before, as she cried : 

‘“« And so it was of her you were speaking when, 
in the garden at Rosemary, you bade me remember 
in the days to come how you loved me, in spite of 
your conscience, your God, all!— It was with that 
black treachery at your heart to Aer that you came 
to me with the foulest love-suit a man ever prose- 
cuted ; it was with the knowledge that your success 
with me meant worse than death to that poor, trust- 
ing creature that you prayed me to become your wife 
—your wife |” 

The deadly detestation with which she breathed 
those two words seemed to rouse Philip as with a 
blow. 

“And did I not love you?” he cried, wildly ; 
‘has not the greater part of my sin been committed 
solely and entirely for the sake of the great love I 
bore to you?” 

“Can such as you Jove ?” she said, her gaze full 
of scorn. “Oh! do not so take that sacred name in 
vain, or I would pray that it should never find place 
in my heart—that I might live and die knowing 
naught but the hatred and loathing of which it is 
now so full !” 

“ Hatred?” he repeated, trembling as the sinner 
may who has long expected his doom, yet cannot but 
wince as he hears it pronounced ; “‘ yet, though love 
can turn to hate so swiftly, may not the memory of 
love tarry with us for a while? By the love you so 
lately bore me, I beseech you to have mercy, mercy, 
and not utterly crush to earth him who is already so 
heavily punished of God !” 

“ By the love I bore you?” repeated Mignon, 
staring at him with eyes sexless, incredulous as those 
of a child—“Z love you? In the days that I liked 
you best, even when I was so drawn toward you by 
the belief that you could give me news of my dar- 
ling, there was never one thought, one throb of love 
for you in my heart !” 

“When I walked with you,” said Philip, gazing 
at her as a man who slowly awakens from a dream, 
“when, as plainly as looks could speak, you told me 
why you had removed your wedding-ring—how your 
heart had awakened at last, and for me—” 

“For you?” she said, below her breath. 
not for you—not for you!” 

Her rigid face changed, her bent brows relaxed, 
in her blue eyes a tender light shone, an exquisite 
blush mantled slowly on her cheek and spread grad- 
ually over her face. 


“Oh! 


“You love Adam !” cried Philip, involuntarily. 

““That is between him and me,” she said, below 
her breath ; then, turning back to her sister, she flung 
herself on her knees by the pallet, crying : 

“O my heart—my heart ! and can I talk of love, 
or life, or hope, while you lie thus?” 

“You have never loved me,” said Philip, slowly, 
“ never—never ; and you love him.” 

He approached the bed, and looked down, not 
on Mignon, but on Muriel, upon whose beautiful 
face the bitterness of life had passed away, to be 
replaced by that peace that passeth all understand- 
ing. 

Slowly, fearfully, he lifted her wan hand, the 
hand upon which a ring should have been, but was 
not ; slowly he laid it down again. This poor creat- 
ure had loved him once, had sinned, had suffered 
for him, and he had loved her not ; while that other 
whom he had loved to his own undoing had cast his 
passion aside as a thing of naught, had mocked, de- 
rided, denied it. 

“ She would have forgiven me,” he said, very low ; 
“broken, wretched, dying, as she was, she would 
have found some word of pardon, of love, for me, 
had I prayed for it ; but you—you, who stand on 
the threshold of a happy existence, upon whose con- 
science no load of sin or shame rests, who have the 
haven of a husband’s love to which to creep, and the 
long years of the future in which to forget, you with- 
hold from me, miserable wretch, the one word for 
which I crave! ‘ He that cannot forgive breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself ; for every 
man hath need of forgiveness.’ Have you never 
heard or read some such words as these?” 

For a moment those grandly merciful words 
knocked at and sought an entrance at the girl’s 
heart ; for one moment she wavered, then her eyes 
fell on the dead, so wronged, so mute, so pitiful ; her 
face hardened, unconsciously echoing the old queen’s 
words : 

“**God may forgive you,’ 
never will!’” 

Then he turned and went away, leaving her 
alone with her dead, 


” 


she said; “ ‘but I 


CHAPTER LII. 


‘* He marked their brows and foreheads; saw their hair 
Put sleekly on one side with nicest care: 
And each one’s gentle wrists, with reverence, 
Put crosswise to his heart.’’ 


THE last offices of the dead had been performed, 
and folded in spotless white lay the young mother 
and child, 

No flower was in either hand, though an hour 
ago the woman of the house had entered the attic 
bearing a great basket of snowy blossoms and waxen 
green leaves ; but Mignon, knowing by whose hand 
they were sent, shuddering, had bidden her take 
them away; no flower purchased by Ais ear should 
lie upon her darling’s breast. 
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And the woman had gone away with uplifted 
* shoulders and brows, asking herself, did the girl think 
that dead folks buried themselves, and who did she 
suppose was making arrangements for, and paying, 
the expenses of her sister’s funeral? And surely, 
if a substantial favor like that could be accepted 
at his hands, folks might bear to stomach a simple 
gift of flowers. 

She had made a pretty shrewd guess at the story 
of the dead woman, and the relation borne to her by 
Philip ; but Mignon’s ways puzzled and confounded 
her. ‘24 

Not one thought did the girl seem to give to those 
stern, inevitable details of death that usually fall so 
heavily on the mourner. Dimly she knew that soon 
her sister would be taken from her; therefore she 
clung to, and would not leave, her during those long 
three days and nights that elapsed between the death 
and burial. 

With Muriel’s curse ever ringing in her ears, with 
the awful knowledge of her sister’s past lying like a 
stone at her heart, she kept her lonely vigil, dumb, 
half-crazed, and drank the bitter cup held to her lips 
unto the dregs. 

Had she not possessed a source of hope of which 
she scarcely dared to think, yet that was ever present 
to her mind, had she known no refuge to which to 
creep when once the fury of this agony should be 
overpast, she would certainly have lost her wits then, 
not later, for assuredly it was a woman more than 
half mad who, on the morning of the funeral, flung 
herself across the coffin, and refused to allow the men 
to carry that light burden away. 

Then, all cries, prayers, tears, being unavailing, 
she had looked her last on. that poor, dead face, and, 
following that hideous velvet pall down those many, 
many stairs, later on was standing by the side of an 
open grave, hearkening to a voice that, from a great 
distance off, uttered the words, ‘‘ Ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust ;”” and then there had fallen a crash of earth 
on Muriel’s heart, or so she thought; and with a 
great cry she had fallen down, down—anon awaken- 
ing to find herself in the miserable. garret, stretched 
on the pallet that but a few hours ago was pressed by 
Muriel’s dead body. 

She sat up, put her feet to the ground, thrust the 

hair from her eyes, and looked around—she was 
alone. ; 
As, half conscious, she still gazed around her, 
the door was thrown back, and Philip entered. En- 
tered ! rather did he reel as he walked like a drunk- 
en man, yet the fumes of wine were not in his 
brain, but rather a disease that had struck him down 
that morning, that he still struggled against and re- 
sisted until such time as he should have made one 
last, one desperate effort to obtain Mignon’s forgive- 
ness. 

“Mignon!” he cried, wildly—‘‘ Mignon ! have 
you no mercy, zo pity for a wretch so forsaken of 
God and manasI? I cannot die without your for- 
giveness; and death is fast overtaking me. Before 
it is too late, I beseech you to speak one word, one 
little word of pardon.” 


“Had you any pity upon her?” cried the girl, 
trembling in every limb. ‘Can your repentance 
bring her back again, or my forgiveness make you 
any other than the murderer that you are? Go to 
Him ”—she pointed upward—“ but do not come to 
me! Perhaps before I die I may forgive ; but not 
now—not now.” 

The poor wretch had clutched at her dress; she 
drew it out of his grasp as though that touch were 
contamination ; and as she did so he fell forward, and 
lay across the foot of the pallet. 

For a moment a faint pity struggled into Mi- 
gnon’s face; then, with a gesture of disgust, she 
turned from him, and, stooping her lips to the pillow 
Muriel’s head had pressed, she threw a last look 
round the wretched room, and passed down the stair- 
case out into the busy streets. 

Through the brain-fever, long threatened, that at 
last had overtaken Philip, he was tended not unkind- 
ly by the woman of the house. In his pocket-book 
she found money enough and to spare for all ex- 
penses, and, being no robber, but fairly honest ac- 
cording to her lights, she procured him such advice 
and nursing as he needed, and left the matter in the 
hands of Providence. Providence elected to turn 
the scale in the favor of life, yet with so niggard a 
hand that scarcely could the man, who at the end 
of two months rose from his bed, be said to be saved, 
but rather that his span of life had been for a very 
short period extended. 

His first act had been to visit Muriel’s grave, and 
he had pondered over the violets strewed upon it, 
marveling whether her sister’s hand had laid them 
there—nay, on that self-same night some strange in- 
fluence had seemed to beckon him thither as it had 
beckoned Mignon—Mignon, whom he believed to 
be safe in her husband’s care, and of whom he had 
been thinking as one who, in the sweets of her new- 
found love, was already learning to forget the miser- 
able story of the past. 

So he had thought—he had dreamed of her; and 
the poor distraught outcast sleeping in the moonlight 
was the reality of his dream. 

Would death come to him before he had restored 
her to her husband, before the story that she was pow- 
erless to utter had been uttered by the only other per- 
son living able to speak it? This was the question 
that each morning he asked himself when he rose ; 
that was as far as ever from being answered when 
night came, and he laid himself down to seek the 
rest that forever was denied to him. 


—_——-—— 


CHAPTER LIII. 


‘‘ A great and important passion is a great means of wis- 
dom.”’ 


A BLUSTERING January wind that might have 
been a March one, and carried a foretaste of spring 
in its vigorous breath, tore, and frolicked, and swept 
on its way, sending hats flying, clothes whirling, ap- 
ple-stalls to the right about, and with his rude salute 
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even brought a tinge of color to the cheek of a poor- 
ly-clad girl who stood at the corner of Chancery 
Lane, with a number of bunches of violets in her 
hand. 

At a little distance stood a middle-aged woman, 
who watched her, and seemed to be waiting until 
her mind should be made up. 

While the girl hesitated, as one perplexed, and 
undecided in which direction to proceed, a man, 
who towered head and shoulders above the crowd, 
emerged from beneath Temple Bar, and came slowly 
_ toward her. 

She saw him, and she shrank back, trembling 
violently—fear, joy, love, rapidly succeeding them- 
selves upon her countenance—then, as he approached, 
was passing her, apparently obeying a desperate and 
uncontrollable impulse, she darted forward, and, 
struggling to speak, stood in his path, with both 
hands clasped and uplifted. The woman, too, had 
uttered a low, quick cry, and turned pale, as one 
who fears. His thoughts were miles away, his eyes 
took no heed of the faces about him; nevertheless, 
attracted, perhaps, by their perfume, he glanced 
downward at the cluster of violets held, as he 
thought, toward him; then, still absently, stopped, 
took out a penny, and held it out to what he sup- 
posed to be the flower-girl. 

For a moment a wan face was lifted to his, for a 
moment a pair of blue eyes met his own; then she 
drew back, covering that miserable face with a cor- 
ner of her cloak ; and Adam, restoring the penny to 
his pocket, went on his way. 

On his way, yet with a strangely-unquiet heart, 
with throbbing pulses—and why, forsooth? Because 
a poor, ragged little flower-girl had blue eyes—like 
hers—because the shape of a pair of pale lips re- 
minded him of a lovely pair of rosy ones that had 
once been his ; because the breath of the violets had 
brought to his memory the girl who loved all flowers 
almost as dearly as he loved them himself. 

A pair of blue eyes! Was he never to see a bit 
of blue sky, or a child’s blond head, without the eyes 
and hair of the woman he had once loved appearing 
before him ? 

He had rooted her out of his heart, he loved her 
no longer, yet he had not power to efface her image 
from his mind—a chance look, a resemblance, would 
bring her back, and there would follow a period of 
unrest and fever that he ascribed to his craving for 
vengeance on Philip, to his disheartening and fruit- 
less search—to anything, in short, but the real and 
true cause, viz., his profound and ineradicable love 
for her. 

True love is like the small-pox or typhoid fever : 
once be thoroughly impregnated with either disease, 
and it will be as impossible to take it in the same 
degree a second time as it will be difficult to eradi- 
cate the effects of it from the system. Thus may a 
man with the seeds of death within him walk brave- 
ly erect, and cheat himself with the belief that he is 
strong and well, until one day that deceitful strength 
fails him, and too late he realizes the vanity of his 
fancied security. 


What ailed him that day, Adam asked himself, 
as he turned into the precincts of the Temple, that 
he should be so thoroughly possessed by the thought 
of her, that he should even have a bodily sense as of 
her presence near him ?—that, look which way he 
would, he saw nothing but her face, her eyes, while, 
mingling subtilely with his thoughts, came the per- 
fume of a cluster of violets? 

He entered a house in one of the courts, and 
climbed the many stairs that led to the modest cham- 
bers that he called his own. 

His name, nevertheless, did not appear among 
that long list of legal gentlemen below. He had 
no fear of being surprised by his father or any other 
person to whom was known the story of his dis- 
grace ; and here, in the intervals of that apparently 
useless search of which he had long wearied, he 
found among his books some portion of that forget- 
fulness that he had so sternly sworn to himself to 
compass. 

And yet, as he seated himself in his accustomed 
place, and drew toward him one of the volumes that 
he had been studying far into the preceding night, 
the letters on the page played strange tricks with 
his eyes, and spelt out over and over again the name 
of Mignon. 

Those violets! Their scent seemed to pursue 
him everywhere; he could have sworn there were 
some in the room, he was bewitched—dreaming— 
and then he became aware of a slender current of 
air that streamed through the gradually - opening 
door, and in the widening aperture he saw—a great 
bunch of the flowers of which he was thinking. 

It had been no fancy, he had actually smelled 
them, and he smiled at his own imagination, curi- 
ously wondering what was going to happen next, as 
he sat, his eyes fixed upon the door, and waited. _ 

By slow degrees a shabby, slight shape emerged 
into view: he recognized it for that of the flower- 
girl, who had first offered him her wares, then re- 
fused his penny ; and he said to himself that she had 
repented of that refusal, and followed him all the 
way for it, even up those many stairs that might well 
have deterred her. 

He wished that she had not come—it was the 
sight of her that had put Mignon into his thoughts 
—he would give her, not a penny, but a shining bit 
of silver, and then she would goaway gladly enough, 
and leave him tohis work. But sheshould leave no 
violets with him, since in some indescribable fashion 
they suggested her 

He held the money out toward her, saying : 

‘*T do not want your flowers, my girl; but since 
you have come so far—” 

He stopped abruptly, a consciousness of some- 
thing strange, wzusual, stealing over him, as the girl 
advanced toward him, indeed, but extended no hand 
to take the proffered coin. 

Nearer she came, nearer yet, until she stood 
beside him, then, laying her hand upon his, flow- 
ers and all, she looked into his face. 

May not that be described as a moment of mad- 
ness in which a man’s mind fails to grasp, to com- 
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prehend, some simple fact that lies before him? 
To Adam the face into which he looked was the 
face of a stranger—a stranger, who yet bore a like- 
ness to the woman that he had loved, a faded, pale, 
and caricatured likeness, that was all ; for, were she 
placed by the side of the real Mignon, there would 
probably be little or no real resemblance between 
them. 

He looked down at the hand lying upon his 
own ; it was a slender hand, apparently unused to 
hard worl by no means what one would expect to 
belong to a poor flower-girl who toiled for her bread 
honestly, a hand that he seemed to know. 

“* Douglas !”—it was his name—the name by 
which no one save his mother had ever addressed 
him—and the voice was—Mignon’s—eyes and voice 
alike were hers, yet ¢#zs was not—Mignon. 

Turning slowly, he looked again into her face, 
looked and literally did not know it. The memory 
of her, as she had been, stepped between him and 
the image of her as she was. He told himself he was 
mad, dreaming ; an excited imagination, imbued with 
the thought of her, had conjured up the phantom 
likeness ; his mind was diseased, and like the slayer, 
who in every face sees but the features of his vic- 
tim, so in everything to-day he saw but the reflection 
of hers. 

He shivered, drew his hand away from beneath 
hers, then once again he held out the coin, not look- 
ing at the girl, but straight before him. 

“You should not have followed me here,” he 
said, harshly; “take this, and go!” and he pointed 
imperatively to the door. 

That harsh voice, that peremptory gesture of dis- 
missal, conveyed their meaning with cruel clearness 
to the poor creature’s brain ; she cowered as though 
beneath a blow, and for a moment seemed about to 
obey him ; then she flung herself on her knees beside 
him. 

“ Douglas—” she said, in a voice of heart-break- 
ing agony—“ Douglas—”’ and it was strange that 
the name by which she had learned to love him 
should never pass her lips until reason had aban- 
doned its guard over them—‘‘it is your Mignon— 
your poor little Mignon!” 

He sat as though turned to stone, and looked at 
her. 

Even then he refused to realize the truth, but 
gazed at her asa man may at a mask behind which 
he seeks to pierce to the familiar features that he is 
told are behind it. 

Yes, the eyes, the lips, were Mignon’s, but the 
face was strange to him ; he had never seen it before 
—it was a chance resemblance—and how came fis 
name to be uttered by this poor outcast ? 

Nevertheless, even while he thus assured him- 
self, that consciousness within us that argues not, 
but simply zs, told him the truth. 

He would not realize it, he thrust it from him, as 
rising, and still strictly keeping to that obstinate 
decision arrived at by him, he said : 

“Do you hear me? Go!” 

She lifted both hands, wildly pressing them 


against her brows, and, as she did so, her miserable 
hat fell upon her shoulders, exposing the little blond 
head that he knew so well. 

Probably he believed that it was then only that 
he recognized her; yet I think the first shock of 
revelation was over, when, drawing back a step, he 
said ; 

“And what do you do—here?”’ 

Comprehending no more of his words than that 
they were pitiless ones, she sought not to reply, 
only with lips parted in what might well be mis- 
taken for the quiver and agony of guilt, seemed to 
await his next words, 

He was regarding her as one who looks at, yet 
beyond her, in his eyes the look of him who gazes 
upon some loathsome sight, some foul creation, 
against the horror of which his flesh creeps, his soul 
recoils ; and indeed he was then regarding, not her, 
but that leprosy of sin in which, for the first time 
in the flesh, she stood clothed before him. Notas the 
Mignon of his manhood’s dream, but as the smirched, 
spoilt toy of a man’s idle caprice, did he behold her ; 
and once again he experienced that burning, intol- 
erable shame which had beset him during that night’s 
vigil at Rosemary. 

How thick and beautiful her hair still was—the 
hair with which her lover’s hands had doubtless often 
played !—how beautiful the shape of the pale lips that 
he had doubtless so often kissed !—lastly, he found 
himself wondering by what strange lack of moral 
consciousness she had contrived to retain that inno- 
cent look which still lay upon her? 

It had been his one great fear that she would 
seek him out, perchance with some wild prayer for 
forgiveness, perchance because, when deprived of 
the love for which she had lost all, she would (as 
women, and not the best, have been known to do) 
yearn for some crumb of that which she had former- 
ly slighted. 

Well, he had feared truly: she had found him 
out, and, if the one word uttered by her meant any- 
thing, it meant that she had yet some hope, some 
desire, of reinstating herself in his heart. 

That she had fallen to extremest penury he could 
not doubt, although why this should be was hard to 
tell, unless it were that she had been deserted by 
Philip, and then, with a sharp, sudden pang, he re- 
membered that she had offered him a bunch of vio- 
lets—nay, that she was standing at a street corner 
apparently selling them for a living—and was that 
strange look in her face that so perplexed him caused 
by privation ? 

‘* Why do you not go back to Rosemary?” he 
said, in measured tones ; “it is a shelter that has 
long awaited you, and Prue still watches for and 
awaits your coming.” 

She gathered none of the sense of his words, 
only looked up into that face, stern and inexorable 
as fate, then, like a loving, chidden child who evades 
mention of the fault for which it has but now been 
punished, yet seeks to make its peace by submission 
and a caress, she lifted both hands pleadingly tow- 
ard him, and “ Violets! sweet violets!” she said— 
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** All a-blowing, 
And a-growing !”’ 
then smiled—the piteous, pathetic, vacant smile of 
the mad, and Adam, with a sudden, awful convic- 
tion of the truth, for the first time understood why 
her face had seemed to him as the face of a stranger. 


Qe 


CHAPTER LIV. 


“*. , . . Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving of it.”’ 


ADAM stood transfixed. All the loathing detes- 
tation of her sin, all the bodily sickening at his own 
shame that her presence had hitherto induced in 
him, swept away in a great torrent of love and pity, 
beneath which he trembled like a reed. Those 
pleading, outstretched hands—that lost, pathetic 
smile, that pitiful attitude, which in its confiding 
helplessness appealed to every fibre of his manli 
ness and strength, drove from him the consciousness 
of her fault, leaving him for the moment alive only 
to the awful punishment and consequences of it. 
What dread tale, that she had not power to speak, 
was locked within those poor and trembling lips? 
What experience of cruelty and desertion had driven 
her out, all astray, defenseless, at the mercy of man 
as she was, to support herself by selling violets in 
the open streets of London? 

A knot rose in his throat—his eyes were dim as 
he stooped, and, lifting that little kneeling figure, 
drew her into the chair whence he had but now 
risen, growing pale as death at the momentary con- 
tact of his flesh with hers. 

He covered his face with his hands; but, though 
his eyes were veiled, he saw her—ay, saw her as the 
poor, mindless, broken thing that she was, and, with 
a dual consciousness, at the same moment beheld 
her as she had once been—as the song of joy and 
beauty that she had once been—a girl whose laugh 
was music, whose glance a sunbeam, and to whom 
all bright and airy graces had been natural as the 
air she breathed. He drew his hand fiercely from 
before his eyes, and looked at the squalid dress, the 
faded, pinched face, and asked himself again, were 
they caused—O merciful God !—by famine ? 

As one goaded to madness by an intolerable 
thought, he went away, returning almost instantly 
with food, which he set before her, for one dreadful 
moment scarcely daring to breathe as she half 
stretched her hand toward it, then shook her head 
and resumed her anxious watch of his face. 

He was saying to himself that yon girl was his 
wife—that yon was the creature whom he had vowed 
to watch over, to protect and cherish, who yet bore 
his name, the name of which he was so silently yet 
deeply proud—and that such as she now was she 
had become through Philip La Mert. 

Philip La Mert’s work—as he looked at it, the 
lust for vengeance upon the betrayer that had hith- 
erto possessed him counted as nothing in compari- 
son with the madness that overcame him then, and, 


as he advanced a step, in imagination precipitating 
himself upon his enemy, his form swelling to almost 
superhuman grandeur, his eyes flashing fire, his right 
hand clinched, and crushing to pulp the violets he 
had but now taken from Mignon, the girl cowered 
and shrank away from him in fear. 

The next moment, so speedily had Prue found 
Philip, after tracking Adam (and Mignon) to his 


home, the door opened, and for the second time that. 


morning an unexpected visitor stood on the thresh- 
old. The man for vengeance upon whom Adam 
hungered, body and soul, entering hurriedly, came 
face to face with him, 

“Thank God!” he cried, a great light of joy 
spreading over his ashen face, “that she is here— 
that she is with you. Half my task now, and that 
the hardest half, is done!” 

‘‘Dog!” cried Adam, ‘‘and do we meet at 
last ?”” 

But even as he spoke, the sudden, awful convic- 
tion came home to him that his enemy had escaped 
him ; that out of his hands had been taken the 
punishment for which he thirsted, for that before 
the tribunal, not of man, but of God, would Philip 
La Mert, before many hours were past, be standing 
to give account of his evil deeds, 

His enemy had escaped him! The thought of 
Mignon even was blotted out in that awful sense of 
frustrated vengeance, as, with clinched hand falling 
nerveless at his side, his whole attitude breathing 
strength, justice, and sublime wrath, he towered 
above that other, who, wan, bowed, and gray, bore 
upon his forehead that death-sign which the most 
ignorant could not have failed to comprehend. Covy- 
ering his face with his hands, Adam drew back—/is, 
this was the thing with which he had so prayed to 
measure his strength—/¢fzs, that had less than a 
woman’s strength in its fevered, broken frame! 

Mignon was gazing from one to the other, pain- 
fully trying to understand. Without, a woman’s 
form leaned against the lintel of the door, with fear 
and trembling awaiting the result of the meeting be- 
tween the two men. 

“Look at her,” said Adam, lifting his hand and 
pointing to Mignon; “look at your handiwork, I 
say, and rejoice. ‘But half your task was done,’ 
you said; it would puzzle even you to work aught 
more deadly on yon broken, mindless thing, than 
you have worked already !” 

Philip’s eyes turned toward that slight and sordid 
figure ; he shuddered, yet not as one to whom the 
sight is a new one. 

“ Look well at her,” cried Adam, in his terrible 
voice—the voice that was the only outlet to the fury 
of baffled vengeance that swayed him ; “you best 
know what she was ere your cursed sin blighted 
her ; look at her as she 2s, ata sight that, were there 
justice in heaven, should strike you blind in the be- 
holding !” 

Still no reply—still that desperate struggle for 
breath, that hand pressed hard against the side, that 
mien as of utter guilt and dejection. 

“You swore to me,” cried Adam, “as between 
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man and man, that she should be sacred to you as 
your own sister might be, that never would you by 
_word or deed bring discredit on her, or your love 
for her; and when my back was turned, and with 
the foulest heart, the most perjured lips that ever 
traitor wore, you bided your opportunity, you stole 
her away, you made of her that which she now stands, 
a thing of shame,’of sin, of degradation; and now, 
now you dare to pursue her even into my presence— 
a presence to which she has fled, with God knows 
what story of desertion and outrage, that she cannot 
speak. Go!” (there came into his voice the leap, 
the fury of a wild beast who springs upon his prey) ; 
“ ere I forget my manhood and your weakness—go ! 
nor dare further to molest yon poor outcast—that, 
though by the right of sin is yours, shall no longer 
be the sport of your brutality, but henceforth be 
cared for and tended as her helpless state de- 
mands.” 

“Mine?” said Philip, lifting his head at last. 
“Oh! were it mine, poor though it be, I were in- 
deed rich ; but mine it is not, no, nor ever will be !— 
as it has always been, so is it now—your own.” 

“Do you dare to mock me?” cried Adam, strid- 
ing forward, the veins standing out on his forehead 
like cords, blood springing from the palms into 
which his nails had dug. ‘“‘ What! that which once 
was yours, and now is by you cast aside, you dare to 
call sezne ?” 

“It never was mine,” said Philip, his face bathed 
in the dews of utter exhaustion, “neither in name 
nor in body, in heart or in fancy, has she for one mo- 
ment belonged to any man but you—nay, her very 
mind was in your keeping, and when she deemed 
that your love had failed her, that you believed her 
to have betrayed you, that mind went, and she be- 
came what you see her now.” 

“You are mad!” said Adam, trembling violent- 
ly—‘ mad, I say !” 

He dashed his hand across his brow. 

“Does a woman who loves her husband forsake 
him for another man? Oh! it is a fine tale” (he 
laughed long and harshly), ‘and one that does you 
credit, since you know that she is not able to speak 
and disprove it, and the lie that a man tells to 
shield the honor of a woman who has sinned for him 
is doubtless a noble one; nevertheless” (there came 
an ominous gleam into his eyes), “if you are wise, 
you will spare it me.” 

“She came away to her sister,” said Philip, “ to 
her sister who was dying—murdered by me. Long 
ere she knew the name of Muriel’s betrayer, in the 
days when she believed me to be Muriel’s friend 
(and in this lay the whole secret of her apparent 
preference for me), she had wrung from me a prom- 


ise that if ever I chanced upon Muriel I would go 
straight to her, whether it were by day or night, and 
fetch her to that sister’s side ; and I kept my vow, 
at what cost to myself no one will ever know—ever 
know.” 

He paused, struggling with his mortal weakness, 
and in that pause Mignon timidly crept a step nearer 
to Adam and looked up into his face. But, as one 
stricken with a sore and terrible shame, her husband 
stood, and, groaning aloud, hid his face from her. 

She was pure !—she was innocent after all. Phil- 
lis had been right, while Ae— 

“Of the words of hatred and loathing that she 
spoke to me by her sister’s corpse, when she knew 
me for what I was,” went on Philip, “I will not 
speak — in my heart I bear them always, leaden 
curses to weigh my soul down to hell! only believe 
that under heaven there crawls no thing so vile in 
her eyes as I.” 

“But she loved you once,” cried Adam, ‘‘ before 
she knew the story of her sister. It was the knowl- 
edge of that which broke her love?” 

“She never loved me,” said Philip, “ never— 
never! ‘That was the last, the most miserable mis- 
take of the fatal series ; for, madman, coxcomb that 
I was, I once believed that her love was mine—that 
the heart which I saw day by day awakening for you 
was forme. O my God!” he cried, ‘‘ Zow she un- 
deceived me! Do not dream that I have soiled her 
ears with one word that could pollute them ; my vow 
to you I have kept to the letter, even in the teeth of 
my mistaken, miserable belief. Pure as she was on 
the day you first beheld her, so pure is she now, and 
her madness will not endure — with love’s healing 
influence at work, it will pass, and you will be happy 
—happy....” 

He had fallen, rather than thrown himself, into 
a chair, and now his head sank slowly, slowly for- 
ward, until it lay on his outstretched arms and rested 
there. 

If only she would speak to him the one word of 
forgiveness for which he had so wildly and often 
prayed—if only he had strength to raise his head, to 
call to her! Surely, surely she would forgive him 
now ?— 

“ Mignon !” 

Who uttered that rapt, delirious cry? Not Philip. 
Looking up through the dimness of death, he saw 
those two standing face to face, saw the lover hold 
out arms to which the girl crept with a long, long, 
sobbing sigh, as one who finds herself at home after 
long wandering ; then a great darkness came down on 
one present, a great silence settled slowly about him 
—and Philip’s soul had sailed out alone upon the 
great sea of eternity to meet his Maker. 
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E left Athens by the Lucifer—and a Lucifer 

of atime we had! It blew something of a 

gale all day, and nearly everybody was laid out. I 
was called at five in the morning, made my toilet, 
drank a dish of tea, and then went down to my good 
Salutov Miltiades Vidis. We found nearly all the 
servants of the establishment waiting, hands out, in- 
cluding the dark-eyed, handsome proprietor, and I 
gave fees to five of the attachés (attachés indeed, for 
they stick to you like wax !), and left as many open- 
mouthed, empty-handed, and chagrined. Athens 
was very beautiful in the early morning—in the gray, 
dewy, sunlight-flushed Attic morning. I had never 
felt the wonderful beauty of its situation so fully 
before. Thedeserted streets and closed houses ; the 
occasional cry of an itinerant wood-vender, driving 
his asses on the sunny side of the street; a carriage 
or two loitering in the square below; the bright, 
mysterious, fresco-like fringe of mountains just be- 
ginning to live and lighten on the borders of the 
Attic Plain; the cool distances of tender blue sea 
singularly calm in this silent hour—what pangs of 
poetic reminiscence such a scene awakens! Then 
think how delightful it was to drive in one of 
those comfortable Athenian auagtal, with a quick pair 
of horses, the top thrown back, and the delicious 
sting of the fresh morning air in one’s face! To 
see the Orient one must see it in the early morning. 
The twin dusks of morning and evening soften its 
ardent lights and shadows, throw a veil over its in- 
tolerable suns, and fill one’s memory with enjoyable 
recollections. We whirled on down the fine road to 
the Pirzeus (four miles distant), and I turned back 
many times to take parting glances of the great thea- 
tre of ancient history. The roads were just being 
watered, and we were saved the annoyance (which 
is perennial at Athens) of the subtile, wind-blown 
lime-dust. For a long distance the road is a splen- 
did avenue of silver-poplars, locust and plane trees, 
with brown, sunburnt fields or vineyards loaded with 
grapes on each side. The long stretch of noble olive- 
trees lay nestled in silver uncertainty at this early 
hour. Far away we could see the white walls of the 
Monastery of St. Elias, at the entrance of the Pass 
of Daphe, receiving an acute accent from the ad- 
vancing sun. Groups of market-people and donkeys, 
wagons and peasants, passed us on their way to Ath- 
ens. In an hour we had reached the noisy harbor of 
Pirzeus, catching glimpses of the Long Wall of The- 
mistocles here and there. We paid our five drach- 
mx, got into the boat (two drachmz), and were 
rowed out to the Lucifer, which I was nearly the 
first to reach, Other passengers soon came, and by 
eight o'clock a crowd had gathered, several hand- 
some Italian men and women among them. Before 
we left the wind had increased to violence, and filled 
the air far out to sea with a cloud of dust. There 
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The Acropolis hung in the distance for a long time 
after our departure, and did not finally disappear till 
we were in the neighborhood of Sunium. Mournful 
and majestic it looked in this silver silence as we sped 
past the island of Salamis, the shores of A%gina, the 
peak of Mount Gerania, and the long and lofty 
range of Isthmian and Peloponnesian mountains, 
all pure and perfect in outline as a Chinese carving, 
Who in this singularly magnificent scene of the Sa- 
ronic Gulf could help remembering that grand pas- 
sage in the “ Agamemnon” of Aischylus where he 
celebrates the beacon-lights shot into sudden bloom 
on the mountain-tops by the fall of Troy? Just so 
these fairy heights shot into ethereal bloom under 
the golden touch of the morn, the “ Torch of Con- 
quest” and “ Traveling Fire” that lighted even to 
Agamemnon’s battlements. 

There was the usual amount of dstvait conversa- 
tion at breakfast carried on in voluble Italian or 
spasmodic Greek, copiously bedewed with Szexard 
wine. And then the chicken buried in rancid rice, 
the filet de beuf pointed with tomato-sauce, the greasy 
potatoes and aromatic, oily salad, followed, not by 
Gruyére or fromage de Brie, but by the usual melan- 
choly mockery of withered fruit and coffee. Then 
the gale came with vehemence, followed by a scene of 
piteous and indescribable woe: grewsome men and 
women stretched out; horrid children laid low ; pul- 
ing babies a-squeak ; handing about of hideous blue- 
porcelain pots ; impossibility of reading or keeping 
still. Although we were passing down a necklace of 
bright isles—never out of sight of their blueness and 
beauty and fantastical grace—it all seemed a mock- 
ery to the dismayed passengers ; and those who had 
taken breakfast, and those who had not, were equally 
loathly. The fine, ruined temple on Cape Sunium 
fortunately passed before us before this crisis of dis- 
enchanting weather befell. And all this gale and 
tumult of wind while the loveliest blue sky was 
beaming above, the wildest and winsomest sunlight 
was beating about us. 

At five or six we steamed into Syra—the island- 
port of the Levant—and anchored before the charm- 
ing little Oriental city, being immediately boarded 
and captured by a throng of rogues, who would take 
us ashore in spite of ourselves. 
set of wild monkeys as these Greek islanders— 
knowing just enough of several languages to in- 
spire you with faint hope, and then allure you into 
inextricable difficulties — insolent, rapacious, and 
sharp. We were to wait till midnight for the great 
mail-steamer from Constantinople for Corfu. The 
night, of course, passed either sleeplessly or with 
troubled snatches of ill-sufficing slumber ; for at half- 
past one we had to bargain with a boatman to carry 
us over this Styx and put us on the. mail-steamer. 
Rough water, dim light, a throng of clamorous 
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way ; a steep ladder on the side of the ship to climb, 
while the boat bounded wildly ; an evident desire on 
the part of the dotteliere to make off into the mid- 
night with my baggage ; while I was climbing a 
multitude of barges and passenger Jarche, whose 
owners were all shouting and quarreling in chorus. 
What a night! I felt several years older when I 
finally got safe and sound to the deck of the Ettore, 
and groped my way in the darkness down into the 
cabin. A long ship full of many-colored Oriental 
life—Germans, Austrians, Americans, English, Dal- 
matians, Turks, Greeks, Italians, French, Moslems, 
and missionaries, soldiers and civilians, men in fezes, 
pugguries, turbans, a band of wandering musicians 
fleeing from Adrianople, groups of Turks lying 
about on rugs and bright-colored mattresses, in the 
midst of melons, playing-cards, snoring, eating, pray- 
ing, prostrating themselves toward Mecca; Eastern 
women sprawling and squatting here and there on 
the second-class deck ; fierce-looking fellows, with 
pistols sticking out of their belts or swathed about 
the loins with gay-hued sashes; everywhere the 
flashing eyes, thick brows, and pale skins, of the Le- 
vant. The deck looked like the ward of an Eastern 
hospital : it was covered over with thick awnings to 
keep out the sun; pallets were spread everywhere ; 
a huge, green, rollicking parrot peeped out of one 
side of the gangway pavilion; and the Dalmatian 
captain, smoking an enormous hookah, sat in the 
other. The Germans chattered ; the French shrugged 
and gesticulated ; the English sang hymns over the 
-wheel-house ; the Turks played cards, munched mel- 
ons, smoked interminable cigarettes, and squatted on 
their heels ; and the wandering musicians, recover- 
ing from their sea-sickness, forgot their exile, and 
gave us the liveliest waltzes and polkas for our Sun- 
day afternoon! What a crowded, colored, feverish 
three days it was! My stateroom companions were 
Germans: a young clerk from Smyrna ; a florid-faced, 
gold-spectacled Frankforter from Athens, always 
talking about working for the Greeks, Lumpenpack, 
etc., etc.; and a pot-bellied Viennese, full of fun, 
ribaldry, and beer, all the time. The cuzsine was 
like a French menu gone mad—a mixture of all na- 
tionalities, substances, and sauces, good enough in 
its way, too, but for the infinite piquancy of its un- 
known ingredients. The Austrian Lloyd’s steamers 
furnish an abundance of food, which is eatable enough 
but rather promiscuous, The attendance is good. 
Mixed as the food was, I couldn’t help thinking how 
superior it appeared to the brutal coarseness of an 
Atlantic steamer’s fare, where you have mountains 
of meat and not one savory morsel, “ thirty-two re- 
ligions and but one sauce !”” How gladly would one 
throw away the long phalanx of abominable pastry 
for one dainty Italian or French dessert! But the 
loaded stomach must be sickened with fifty custards, 
pies, and puddings, or J. Bull will grumble. An 
ocean-steamer is indeed (and alas !) but the vestibule 
of our polyglot and polygluttonous American cookery. 

The Ettore was what they call in Levant slang a 
celere, or fast steamer, and made good time. At 
seven in the morning —Sunday morming— we left 


Syra, and in the evening we were rounding Cape 
Malea and steaming in and around the beautiful, 
peaked and pointed land of the Peloponnese. A her- 
mit dwells on this desolate but brilliant Naze. The 
Ettore fired a gun as we passed, but failed to draw 
him from his little hut, which crowned a picturesque 
rock and was surrounded by some evidences of a 
meagre garden, There was a tiny chapel at a short 
distance, and out in front the cincturing and opal- 
toned Mediterranean. An infinite gvotesqguerie is 
this Peloponnesian coast —a piece of goblin (not 
Gobelins) tapestry, for it shoots out and then in, with 
long inland-stretching lapses of sunlit coast-line ; 
bold out-tossings and upturnings of cragged and cas- 
tled promontory ; distances hung thick with historic 
mountains, curves and crescent-like gulfs—in short, a 
grand, gnarled Gothic coast, most brilliantly bare 
and pictorial. It is like a piece of music by Liszt. 
Sailing in and out, up and down it, is like following 
the lines of an.old Venetian globe : now you are in 
the stars and now in ¢erra incognita ; now among 
constellated dragons, now meandering along the 
twisted Indies. Half the day and night we seemed 
to be pursuing this will-o’-the-wisp voyage—rounding 
Cape Matapan, slipping by one lovely bit of sea-sur- 
rounded rock after another, catching up with other 
vessels and then leaving them far behind, prolong- 
ing our walks and talks and music far into the moon- 
lit night, for the silver spectre of the half-moon hung 
over the Peloponnesus and dogged us as it did the 
Ancient Mariner. All day Monday we passed over 
familiar ground—or, rather, water: Zante, Paxo, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, Santa Maura—and lastly, late in 
the night, reached Corfu, under the same serene, 
sterile moonlight. The indescribable beauty of the 
Ionian Islands need not be dwelt on here. I took 
a boat and landed, and am now ‘‘inned” (as Chau- 
cer says) in the gray old Hotel St.-Georges, wait- 
ing for the Brindisi steamer. This steamer sails 
to-morrow afternoon. I am glad we stopped at 
Corfu. Those who do not land here have little idea 
of its beauty, unrivaled as the sea-glimpse of it is. 
The gray rocks, the tropical vegetation, the tan- 
gled and tumultuous line of mountain that so de- 
lightfully bewilders the eye as it vainly attempts to 
follow its sinuosities, the picturesque Albanian crags 
opposite, some with villages grove-embowered and 
gleaming; the long curves and expanses of love- 
ly blue water; the drives, the walks, the soft and 
saintly purples of the mountains, bright with an in- 
finite poesy, the world of graceful water and fertile 
land—make up one of the richest pictures of insular 
and Oriental life. The coloring of the houses is so 
mellow, and such a relief after the painful white- 
ness of New Athens! There are, too, numerous 
traces of the four hundred years’ Venetian occupa- 
tion, in the quaint Venetianized architecture ; the 
narrow, winding streets spanned by arches; the 
graceful bell-towers, with their time-worn clocks 
outside ; the embrasured windows, lofty houses, tiny 
gardens of orange and ilex, and traces of sculptured 
portals, The town is all huddled together in a sort 
of valley between the Fortrezza Nuova and the an- 
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cient, double-peaked citadel. These double peaks 
gave the ancient name (Corcyra) to the place. I 
have not noticed even one respectable-looking shop, 
but all is delightfully cramped, huddled, and old- 
fashioned. About one-half the buying and selling 
seems to be done in the streets. One comes on a 
perfect nest of cobblers working in thesestreets, gos- 
siping, mending, working, laughing, eating. Then 
a den of a café (kapavetov) hangs out its sign in 
Greek and Italian, and bids you come in and enjoy 
its delights. The whole town seems given up to 
the sale of fruits—glorious oranges with pieces of 
the green limb still clinging to them, pineapples, 
pears, peaches, melons. Then one comes on cheese- 
shops full of white zzmofo cream-cheeses—cheeses 
yellow, green, fresh, and fragrant. 
usual quantum of Romaic mavyramwaAeia, or groceries 
filled with gastronomic curiosities. Then succeed 
long Bolognese arcades, labyrinthine 680i, or alleys, 
with lines stretched across, full of newly-laundried 
clothes, the painted blue-and-white arch of a Byzan- 
tine chapel, a slender sz/houette-like Italian campa- 
nile all mellowness and mossy beauty, a pile of steep- 
gabled czngue-cento houses, a cluster of twisted, con- 
voluted chimneys, a bit of ruined lichen-covered 
wall, a palace with a statue in front, a gate whose 
arch and classic balustrade frame exquisite pictures 
of sea and mountains, an ancient inn with a belfry 
and window-embrasures green and gay with gerani- 
ums, a turreted parapet looking down on the bright- 
est wine-like water, a group of cypresses, a moat, and 
grand crag full of dismantled fortifications. Such 
is an epitome of this town of twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants. Unrivaled drives lead out from it into 
the country on various sides—the One-Gun Bat- 
tery, Benizze, Coruna, the Oak, San Pantoleone, not 
to speak of the countless interesting bridle-paths 
that scatter and scamper over the fields and hills in 
all directions. Then there is life here. All the 
steamers east and west make this their calling-place. 
The English have civilized the country in point of 
roads though not of currencies. It is but twelve 
hours across to Brindisi, and one is thus freed from 
the sad isolation of continental Greece. The coun- 
try is kept green by rain. The perpetual neutral- 
ity of Corfu, established when the English gave up 
their protectorate of the Ionian Islands, conduces 
to a feeling of prosperous tranquillity. Intensely 
Greek as are the Corfiotes, they are too wise not 
to take advantage of this admirable state of things 
and get rich and independent as soon as possible. 
After their singularly varied and stormy history, 
beginning with the revolt mentioned by Thucydides, 
this lull is just what they wanted. One sees beg- 
gars, but perhaps they are constitutionally such, for 
the island is still what Xenophon, three hundred and 
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scientious or the constitutional ones. The money 
one gives them clinks in their pockets with other 
moneys they have harvested in other rounds—is, per- 
haps, even kept to give you change. 

The Hotel St.-Georges, where I am staying (the 
grand Hotel St.-Georges, no matter how small }), is 
a very funny old affair—full of cuddies and corners, 
canary-birds in cages, innumerable pots of blooming 
flowers lining the staircases and entries, mirrors and 
slices of mirrors throwing your silvered elongation 
into half-mystified distances—with, too (positively), a 
mosquito-net on the little brass bedstead in my room. 
It fronts the esplanade and its rich shade-trees, 
where I hear the cicadz singing as they do in our 
dear land, and where the nurses and babies play all 
day long in the heavy-lidded sunlight. This espla- 
nade is just the spot for that “‘ beautiful but baneful 
influence of classic reverie ” of which Disraeli speaks ; 
that sweet meditation which takes us back to Ho- 
mer, Thucydides, Xenophon, Actium, and Lepanto. 
One can sit on the benches under the elms and 
plane-trees and dream delightful dreams of ancient 
poets and philosophers, reconstruct Plato’s Republic, 
listen to the eloquent talk of Socrates, glance down 
the coast of Elis, and repeople it with the mighty 
song of Pindar. The ¢sz¢z2vbos sing so lazily in the 
sunny air; a far steamer, faint in the sea and morn 
ing light of the horizon, creeps stealthily into great- 
er and greater clearness as you gaze over to the 
grand Acroceraunian crags; the gray citadel, rising 
as it does from clustering churches, looks luminously 
dim in this azure, incandescent air, and might tell 
you delightful contes of the doges and the pashas ; 
cooling winds blow in from the plate-glass sea and 
stir mellifluously among the thicket of scarlet gera- 
niums that faces the antique lion of St. Mark’s 
carved in the wall of the castle-moat. Looking on 
this eloquence of sunlight, and perfume, and perfect 
sea and air, one is bewitched as with the Lamia-gaze 
of some dazzling serpent. I cannot think of a more 
charming place than Corfu in the summer—full of 
game, fish, and fruit ; full of the gentle murmurs of 
poetic antiquity ; full of grace, scenery, and quaint- 
ness. Yesterday evening the full moon burst from 
behind the Epirote mountains, at first like the brill- 
iant, glistening crimson of a huge pomegranate that 
has burst its bell and revealed the scarlet beauty of 
its seed ; then more and more like some wonderful 
flower as it rose and rose, until it hung on tiptoe on 
the sharp mountain-edge, then slipped into the 
starry ether in luminous serenity. How weird Cas- 
trades, and the pallid, sun-shotten water, and the 
looming castle looked, under the amber symphonies 
of this fairy light! In the evening, at six, I leave by 
the Sultan from Smyrna for Brindisi. We have 
had a slight shower, which has suffused the arid, sil- 
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Be ete LA Ey re, 


ce HE Human Element in Landscape Art” is the title 

of a recent essay in the London SZeczator, in which 
the writer disputes the dictum of those critics who affirm 
that figure-painting and landscape-painting are so dis- 
tinctive that a figure, except as a local light or dark, is 
out of place ina landscape, and wzce versa. In opposi- 
tion to this doctrine, the writer in the Spectator declares 
that human interest in landscape-painting is necessary 
in order to give it any real or permanent hold upon 
He does not mean that this human 
character must be arbitrarily expressed by figures of men 
and women, but that there should be in every painting 
some connection with man’s doings, or else the work 
loses its pictorial interest. 
even more powerfully expressed without the introduc- 
tion of figures than with them. ‘‘ Stanfield,” he says, 
** painted many harbor-scenes crowded with sailors and 


our sympathies. 


This human element may be 


shipping, but he painted one picture without a figure in 
it that was the most powerful one of his life. 
‘The Abandoned ’—a dismantled ship rocking on a 
stormy sea, with the light streaming down from a mo- 
mentary break in the heavy clouds.. Here it was the 
connection with man, and the sort of semi-humanity 
which the title suggested as belonging to the ship, which 
gave the real force to the painting—a force which wave 


This was 


and sky would have been unable to gain of themselves.” 
‘The essayist then proceeds to describe pictures in which 
this connection of mind and matter is absent, citing some 
Alpine subjects which consist solely of ‘‘a few stones in 
the foreground, a wealth of cloud filling the valley, a 
blue mountain beyond, and, above all, the snowy crest 
of an Alp, golden in the sunset, or gray in the dawn.” 
These paintings of the most beautiful scenery in the 
world produce upon the spectator, according to our es- 
Sayist, no effect whatever. One says, ‘‘ They are pretty,”’ 
and they straightway pass out of the mind altogether. 
People generally will assent to this argument, no 
doubt, but artists, in many instances, will in part reject 
it, and on grounds that are worth while considering. 
It is unqualifiedly true that there should be in every 
landscape-painting a connection of mind and matter, a 
linking of human life with the objects delineated ; but, 
as in Stanfield’s ‘‘ The Abandoned,” this can be done 
more powerfully by suggestion than by direct delineation. 
Paintings may be crowded with human figures, and have 
no human sentiment; or they may give no sign of the 
presence of man, and yet appeal powerfully to human 
sensibility. The Alpine paintings selected for illustration 
by our essayist belong to classes of subjects that are tol- 
erated in art solely because of technical skill, or some 
measure of success in color ; it is quite true that they are 
pronounced ‘‘ pretty,” and then are speedily forgotten ; 
but this fate just as frequently befalls paintings of 
human subjects. 
ing must be its power to suggest, to awaken, to touch 
the imagination or the sympathies, to link itself closely 
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The true and lasting value of a paint- 


to the heart of the spectator. Let us imagine a painting 
of a forest interior, the solitudes of which are disturbed 
by no human presence. If this picture is full of imagina- 
tive power and strong sympathies, if the painter /é/¢ the 
scene in all its beauties and charms, the spectator iden- 
tifies with it the full beat of human interest. The cool 
shadows are to him a dream of delicious rest ; the fall of 
the brook over the stones sends musical murmurs to his 
ear; he feels the pleasant wind fan his cheek; the sun- 
shine that flecks through the leaves charms his eye with 
its shifting play of light; odors from the mosses and 
aromatic plants seem to fill his nostrils ; the scene in its 
completeness takes possession of his whole nature, fills 
him with a subdued rapture, becomes an embodiment of 
his emotions. If the forest-scene has no power of this 
kind over one’s imagination, it is less than nothing : the 
value and charm of the picture are in its control over the 
human senses, in its power to transport the spectator 
there and permit him to fill it with his own personality. 
In this way a human element may and does enter land- 
scape art effectively, efficiently, and to the complete identi- 
fication of the scene with our emotions and our suscepti- 
bilities. The mere introduction of figures cannot of 
itself create human interest; if they form a part of the 
picture in such a way as to strengthen the sentiment of 
the landscape, well and good; if not, they weaken if 
they do not destroy the very human interest to the end 
of which they are imported into the scene. 
that the value and character of a painting do not depend 
upon rules at all, but upon the imagination of the paint- 
er, lacking which his human figures will have no human 


It is clear 


vitality or hold ; possessing which, his solemn, empty 
forest-depths will be full of human feeling. 





SHALL we ever know what we think we know, or 
reach a knowledge of things which no supplementary 
knowledge can overthrow ? Only recently, for instance, 
the world had settled itself down comfortably in the faith 
that at last all the idle beliefs and foolish superstitions 
pertaining to the influence of plants upon human life 
were dissipated, and that we had reached an altitude of 
absolute mastership of the interesting phenomena relat- 
ing to this subject. It looked to us as if in the gratifica- 
tion of an zsthetic taste Nature had provided indirectly 
for our rescue from the worst evils of unwholesome dis- 
tricts and of that deterioration of the air we breathe 
which is inseparable from human existence under the 
confined conditions of in-door life. Reversing the old 
superstition regarding the unhealthy effects of plants in 
living-rooms, physicians recommended them for their 
disinfecting qualities, and many a bedroom and school- 
room window is now adorned with plants in pots, which 
were placed there with the idea that they would compen- 
sate for a defective ventilation. The fact upon which 
these inferences were naturally and plausibly based is, 
that plants purify the air in three different ways: by 
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absorbing carbonic acid ; by exhaling under the influence 
of sunlight an equivalent in oxygen ; and by the produc- 
tion of ozone. That vegetation possesses these three 
functions has been demonstrated by the experiments of 
physiologists, chemists, and meteorologists, and this 
would seem sufficient to prove all that has been claimed 
in regard to its hygienic value; but a German experi- 
menter, Professor von Pettenkofer, who for several years 
has given special attention to the subject, has recently 
summed up the results of his own and other investigations, 
in a manner that must dissipate many of the illusions we 
have so fondly cherished. He admits that plants possess 
the functions attributed to them, but the direct sanitary 
effect of these three functions he is compelled to state are 
none whatever. It is not meant by this that absolutely 
no effect is produced, but hygiene, as he says, is a sci- 
ence of economics, ‘‘and every such science has to ask 
not only what exists and whether it exists, but how 
much there is and whether enough.” Measured by this 
standard, the recently-developed ideas concerning the 
purifying influence of vegetation are proved to be absurd- 
ly exaggerated, for numerous and long-continued experi- 
ments have shown that there is no more carbonic acid in 
the air of Paris or Manchester than in that of the sur- 
rounding country, or even in far-distant mountain-re- 
gions, and also that ‘‘there is no greater appreciable 
quantity of oxygen in a wood of thick foliage than in a 
desert or on the open sea.” ‘This phenomenon, as exhib- 
ited in the open air, is readily accounted for by the at- 
mospheric currents and the constant change and move- 
ment of the air, which is never absolutely still, and usu- 
ally moves at the rate of three metres per second. But 
since every green leaf absorbs carbonic acid and gives 
out oxygen under the influence of light, it would seem 
undeniable that the air of closed rooms must be mate- 
_ rially improved by plants. Even this, however, our 
learned professor cannot concede. ‘‘The power of 
twenty pots of plants would not be nearly sufficient to 
neutralize the carbonic acid exhaled by a single child in 
a given time. If children were dependent on the oxygen 
given off by flowers, they would soon be suffocated.” 
The explanation in this case is to be found in the ex- 
tremely slow processes of vegetable life as compared with 
those of the animal kingdom, and the vast extents of 
vegetation which are required for the sustenance of ani- 
mals and man. ‘The grass or hay consumed by a cow 
in a cow-house grows upon a space of ground on which 
a thousand head of cattle could stand. How slow is the 
process of the growth of wheat before it can be eaten 
as bread, which a man will eat, digest, and decompose, in 
twenty-four hours! The animal and human organism 
consumes and decomposes food as quickly as a stove burns 
the wood which took so many thousand times longer to 
grow in the forest.”? No quantity of plants sufficient to 
affect appreciably the air of a given space can be brought 
together; for careful experiments made in the Royal 
Winter Garden, at Munich, showed that the proportion 
of carbonic acid in the air of that tightly-closed space 
full of vegetation was almost as high as in the open air. 
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What, then, is the hygienic value of plants, and gar- 
dens, and flowers? Strange to say, Professor von Pet- 
tenkofer, though a man of science, and consequently the 
inveterate foe of ‘‘sentimentalism,” finds it in the zsthet- 
ic pleasure which they afford. The cheerful, and happy, 
and contented man lives not only an easier but, on the 
average, a healthier life than the depressed and morose 
man; and anything that makes a pleasurable impression 
upon our minds and senses has a distinct hygienic value. 
Lovers of plants, therefore, are fully justified, from a 
practical point of view, in continuing their cultivation ; 
for if they will not relieve the air of its surplus carbonic 
acid, nor materially increase our available supply of oxy- 
gen, they have a sanitary effect in the satisfaction and 
refined enjoyment which they afford. 





THE quarrels of authors have always been a prolific 
theme with essayists and literary gossips, and truly there 
seems to be some justification for the epithet applied to 
them of genus trritabile when we think of the jeal- 
ousies and rivalries, the pamphlet-wars and scathing 
satires, the backbitings and hot controversies, which have 
sometimes marked the careers of literary men. But we 
doubt whether the ‘‘ genus” of authorship is, after all, 
any more petulant and irritable than that of statesman- 
ship. A history of the quarrels of statesmen would be 
at once a very interesting and a very melancholy one. 
We should read in it what petty motives, what unworthy 
feelings, what slight provocations, what absurd misun- 
derstandings, have often set two leaders of men by the 
ears, inspiring them to rack their brains for stinging epi- 
thets and crushing comparisons, at some periods sending 
them in hot haste to the dueling-ground, and at others 
impelling them to belabor each other with canes and cow- 
hides. The times, indeed, are far better in this respect 
than they used to be. The dve//o is dead in this country, 
effectually killed by ridicule, which is the direst enemy of 
false codes of honor. Should Mr. Evarts challenge a 
Senator to mortal combat, the chances are that he would 
be unmercifully laughed at; should General Sherman 
accept a challenge from a subordinate officer, he would 
be at once ridiculed and tabooed. Yet Mr. Clay, when 
Secretary of State, not only called out but fired at Mr. 
Randolph, Senator from Virginia ; and, not many years 
before, the Duke of York, the British commander-in- 
chief, met Colonel Lennox on the ‘‘ field of honor.” 

The recent quarrel between two Senators at Washing- 
ton, which at one time threatened to end ina duel, seemed 
avery bombastic, childish affair. It had no ground worth 
mentioning ; and, if the two chivalrous gentlemen had 
actually met, the comic papers would have rained carica- 
tures upon them. But the cause and the sequel of the 
affair were not more absurd than has often been the case 
in the quarrels of statesmen. Clay had a better reason 
for fighting Randolph than usually existed when duels 
were the practice; for Randolph had called him a 
‘‘blackleg” on the floor of the Senate. When we search 
for the causes of most of these quarrels we find that they 
have but little better foundation than the quarrels of 
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school-boys—we had almost said of school-girls. Some 
have arisen from the heat of party conflict; others from 
personal jealousy and rivalry; yet others from mere 
chance-expressions, often misconstrued, and really easy 
of explanation. Such feuds as those between Webster 
‘and Clay, between the two Pitts and the two Foxes, be- 
tween Hamilton and Burr, between Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli, between Thiers and Guizot, are not difficult to un- 
derstand, though in every case they were to be lamented 
as exhibiting a not very exalted phase of character in the 
great men who nourished them. ‘These differences were 
the result of personal ambitions, each statesman think- 
ing his opponent to be in the way of his own advance- 
ment. On the other hand, no such cause could have 
given rise to the bitter hostility between Benton and Cal- 
houn, or between Benton and Webster, or between Fes- 
senden and Sumner. In the latter case the origin of the 
personal disagreement seems to have been mere personal 
dislike. Hamilton and Burr fought for a very flimsy 
reason ; and fora yet more flimsy reason the young and 
promising Cilley fell before Graves’s rifle. 

Such instances serve to show us that great intellects 
share with common and inferior ones the moral failings 
No doubt the prom- 
inence of public men, who live and act in the ‘‘ fierce 
light” which beats upon Parliament-house and Capitol, 
serves to,bring out in bolder relief their exhibitions of 
irritation as well as the temptations under which they 
labor ; but this should also have the result of warning 
them to keep more strictly on their guard. It would be 
a curious speculation to compute how much the wordy 


and weaknesses of human nature. 


personal altercations of our statesmen have cost the 
United States, in time used and money spent for print- 
ing, during the past thirty years. 
gress is always granted the floor to ‘‘ make a personal 


A member of Con- 


explanation,” which is a sacred parliamentary privilege ; 
and a very costly privilege to the nation it is. All public 
business is suspended because one member calls another 
an unpleasant name, or because some newspaper has 
written a rasping leader; but perhaps even so expressive 
a method of giving vent to congressional wrath is better 
than the old tyrannical rule of ‘‘ the code.” 





THE purpose of criticism is commonly assumed to 
be nothing more than to praise good productions in lit- 
erature or art, and to condemn bad ones. 
apt to indulge in some exalted notions as to the influ- 
ence of sound criticism upon taste, and to imagine that 
great achievements in the several fields of intellectual 
effort are possible only when criticism is searching, rigid, 


The critic is 


and authoritative. 
and the arts have largely preceded criticism is a fact that 
does not apparently disturb the conviction of critics as to 
their functions and their usefulness. For our part, we 
believe that a great deal of what is called criticism tran- 
scends the legitimate end and purpose of the art—if it may 
be sodesignated. Praise and condemnation are neces- 


That great achievements in literature 


sarily involved more or less in all criticism ; but the critic 


who assumes that it is simply his province to approve of 


one book or painting, and pass sentence upon another, is 
guilty of no little presumption, to say the least of it. A 
self-appointed judge is entitled to no respect, carries no 
authority, and his utterances are often only so many 
The sole real need of criticism is to 
Its province should be to discover, if possible, 
the point of view taken by the originator of the thing 
criticised, to find out what his purpose is, what end he 
Au- 
thors and artists often bitterly complain, and with justice, 
that the critics have utterly misconceived their produc- 
tions, and condemned them for not being that which they 
were never intended to be. 


impertinences. 
explain, 


has in view, what idea animates his conceptions, 


A critic who publishes hasty 
impressions—who asks the attention of the public to 
opinions formed without study and without knowledge ; 
who imagines that people are concerned in his likes and 
dislikes; who demands that works of art should con- 
form to his preconceived ideas of what art should or 
should not be—is a pest and a nuisance, and ought to be 
promptly suppressed by an indignant public. It might 
be presumed that a painter knows the laws of art and an 
author has some knowledge of the subject he writes 
upon; but critics usually assume that these workers 
know nothing of their own pursuits, and praise or cen- 
sure with little or no heed as to their intention or mo- 
tive. 
years ago when Page’s head of Christ was first exhibited. 
Governed by that conception of Christ entertained by one 
of our religious bodies, which is that the Creator in be- 
coming incarnate in the flesh touched the lowest form of 


A good illustration of this was afforded a few 


life, realized on his human side all the passions and ten- 
dencies to evil that so betray and beset unhappy human- 
ity, the painter made his Christ powerfully of the flesh, 
intensely human, full of virile and sensuous force. 
Whatever may be our ideas as to the rightfulness of 
this view of Christ, we must accept the painter’s theory 
in judging of his work—we must see what he intended 
to express before we can possibly know how to measure 
In cases like this, if the critic will consent 
to descend from his altitude of judge to that of ex- 
positor, he would render the public genuine service, and 
There 
are many books and many works of art which need 


his success. 


save himself from uttering gratuitous foolishness. 


just this intelligent interposition, and for these the crit- 
ics can act advantageously as a sort of Greek chorus 
—studying, divining, and explaining ; and this practical 
service is about all the world demands of them. 





SELDOM has it been the fortune even of the world’s 
greatest poets to receive so full a meed of their fame 
while yet living as has been reaped by the poet Whittier. 
A very brief glance over the record of poets’ lives shows 
us that even in most cases their posthumous fame is 
greater than that won during life. Whittier can scarcely 
be more widely and universally read, more deeply vener- 
ated, in generations to come than he is at this present 
moment. He has reached the allotted term of three- 
score and ten to find himself at the zenith of reputation, 
and he is blessed with the happy health and temper to 
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fully enjoy it. How much more gratefully upon his genial 
and gentle heart must fall the praises with which our air 
has recently resounded, than would the loud shouts which 
greet the conqueror from the battle-field; how much 
sweeter the honors paid to genius allied to goodness than 
all the proud thrills which swell the heart of the greatest 
killer of men! Who would not rather have the ovation 
paid to Whittier a month ago than that which recently 
welcomed the czar home from the desolated waste of 
Bulgaria ? Who would not rather have his place in the 
hearts of the million than the feverish homage paid to 
the wayward Byron? For Whittier is preéminent in a 
genius that conveys a sort of sanctity along with the 
beauty of its poetic creations. He is recognized as a 
pure and simple and noble spirit, uttering nothing ever 
unworthy of himself, impetuous even in age against the 
wrongs he sees, courageous for the right, yet full of the 
kindliest and most sympathetic emotions for the hum- 
blest and most misguided of his race. 

While it is perhaps true that the epic is the highest 
form of poetry, we cannot but think that its highest aim 
It may be the province of 
a greater genius to write an ‘‘ Iliad” or an ‘‘ Inferno ;”’ 
but is it not morally nobler to produce poems which in- 
Whittier 
In causes which en- 
gaged his heart, he has proclaimed his beliefs in ring- 
ing and thrilling tones, and there has been a warrior 
music in his notes not less effective than the appeals of 
great orators and great preachers. 


is in a certain sense didactic. 


spire men to lofty ideas and good actions ? 
‘has been such an inspirer of men. 


As a word-painter of 
Nature in her varying moods, no American bard has sur- 
passed him. ‘‘ Maud Muller” is a vivid example of his 
power over the sentimental emotions of men. Above 
all, there are everywhere in his works a serene purity, a 
steadfast faith, and an abiding love of and trust in hu- 
manity, which have made him one of the most effective 
teachers of the popular heart. 

Whittier is usually thought of and spoken of asa 
kind of recluse, burying himself from the sight of the 
bustling world in the quiet haven of a remote New Eng- 
land village. Known as a Quaker, he is supposed to 
possess the traditional solemnity and exclusiveness of 
that sect. 
ten active, in the events that are going on around him. 
He has even been to some extent a politician. He has 
sat in the Massachusetts Legislature, and twice has voted 
for a President in the electoral college of his State. 
Every now and then comes a message from Amesbury, 
often in the form of a published letter, giving the poet’s 
judgment on some political question ; and there is, per- 
haps, no citizen in the Union more deeply interested in 
the cause of political reform than the rather shy and very 
genial Quaker bard. It may be added that no man enjoys 
the happy things of the world more heartily, or is more 
fond at the proper time of indulging a spirit of humor 
and downright fun. Of few poets, indeed, can it be said 
that there is so much in them to admire, so little to criti- 
cise, as it can be said of Whittier. He is one of the best 
and rarest products of Puritan morals and civilization ; 


He is really not only much interested, but of- 





and it is heartily to be hoped that he will live long to 
enjoy his well-earned fame, the universal veneration of 
men, and the happy and green old age to which he has 
arrived, 





LasT month we spoke of the typical French noble 
of our day, polished, polite, with a grand air, and sadly 
struggling, quite out of his element, against the inevi- 
table. Were he to look across the British Channel, he 
would perhaps find out why his own ancient order is 
doomed to decay and extinction, while the similar caste 
in England is still enjoying much of its old power and 
The English lord accepts, and does not butt 
against, the inevitable. 


vigor. 
He knows when to cease resist- 
ance, and to fuse himself with the rest of the nation. 
He becomes liberal, and so saves the rest of his country- 
It is stated that the 
son and heir of Earl Poulett, after having a somewhat 
checkered career as a clown, has adopted the stage as a 
profession. Not long ago a young English peer enlisted 
in the army as a private soldier. Lord Wentworth, By- 
ron’s grandson, sowed his wild-oats by going to work as 
One of the Duke of Argyll’s sons is ‘‘in 


men from becoming revolutionary. 


a wharfinger. 
trade.” 
rather of individual eccentricity than of a disposition on 
the part of the nobility to mingle in the occupations and 
yield to the prejudices of the people; but the difference 
between the English and the French nobles may be seen 
when we try to imagine a Rohan or De Rochefoucauld, 
even from eccentricity, doing what these young scions of 
the peerage did. It is evident that the English nobility 
have well learned the lesson how to preserve their social 
and even to a great extent their political prestige. They 
are really as aristocratic as they were a hundred years 
ago; but they have the art of seeming to float with the 
current, quietly holding on to as much power as they 
can, and letting the rest go. If they can no longer own 
pocket-boroughs, and dictate the choice of members of 
Parliament, they use scarcely less effectual means to re- 
tain their influence in the Lower House, by the seduc- 
tions of social attention, and an adroit use of titles and 
fortunes upon susceptible politicians of the middle class. 
If they perceive a reform to be inevitable, they hasten to 
get in its van, and are thus able at once to guide and 
to moderate it, taking away the excuse for abolishing 
their order which the poor old French noble thrusts in 
the faces of the people every day. 





THE article by Mr. Burlingame in the November 
JOURNAL, entitled ‘‘ Dead Magazines,” has elicited from 
Mr. Rossiter Johnson the following : 


‘‘T have read with so much interest the article on 
‘Dead Magazines,’ in a recent number of the JOURNAL, 
that I am constrained to express my dissent from a single 
passage contained therein. 

‘‘Tt seems to me that the writer’s estimate of N. P. 
Willis and his work is not altogether just. It is true that 
much of Willis’s work was ephemeral ; but there is much 
of it also which need not and ought not to be so con- 
sidered and treated. Addison’s Spectator was as thor- 


The first three instances are examples, perhaps, — 
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oughly ephemeral as anything could be, in one sense ; 
but we have not allowed it to go out of print, or the 
names of its writers to pass away. In my opinion, Wil- 
lis was as good a writer of English as Addison, and he 
had a great deal more to say. I have been surprised to 
find that his prose-works are entirely out of print, and 
can only be found by odd volumes at the second-hand 
shops. Even there they are scarce, as they have been 
gathered by individuals who appreciate them. Perhaps 
‘one reason why they have gone out of print is that Mr. 
Willis had various publishers, and there was never a uni- 
form edition. 

‘Ts it not time that a judicious selection from Willis’s 
works was reprinted in some neat and compact form, to 


give him the permanent place which he deserves in our 
literature ?” 4 

We agree with Mr. Johnson in part, feeling at the 
time the article referred to was published that it did some 
injustice to Willis, who, despite many affectations, pos- 
sessed a light and graceful touch, that gave a great charm 
to his writings. The publication of a sedectzon of Wil- 
lis’s prose-works would doubtless lead to a reversion 
of judgment by many people, who, because Willis did 
write many ephemeral and trifling things, have lost sight 
of what was excellent in many of his topics, and always 
in his style. 





Hoohs of 


MONG the many works which aim to record the 
A achievements of human genius in the domain of 
the fine arts as distinguished from mere art-criticism, the 
foremost place has by common consent been assigned to 
Liibke’s ‘‘ History of Art.’”? Written, as a matter of 
course, by a German and in the German language, it has 
passed through seven editions in Germany since its first 
publication in 1860, besides being translated into all the 
leading European languages. In this country it has 
been known, of course, chiefly through the medium of 
the English translation ; and, when an American edition 
was projected, this was naturally fixed upon as the basis 
of the enterprise. Very fortunately, however, both for 
the author and for American students, the editorial su- 
pervision of the work was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Clarence Cook ; and he speedily discovered that the Eng- 
lish translation, besides being made from one of the ear- 
lier German editions, was so seriously wanting in accu- 
racy as to render correction necessary at every step. 
Under these circumstances, it was wisely determined to 
discard the English edition, and make an entirely new 
translation, and the performance of this responsible task 
was intrusted to the competent hands of Mr. Edward L. 
Burlingame. The American edition, therefore, is sub- 
stantially a new work, based upon the seventh German 
edition, and containing the author’s latest revisions and 
additions, many of which are brought down to the be- 
ginning of the current year. 

Of the general character and value of Dr. Libke’s 
work, it is no longer necessary to attempt a critical esti- 
mate. As we have already said, it is universally accepted 
in Europe as the standard popular work in its special de- 
partment ; and, keeping in view the fact that it is ad- 
dressed not to scholars but to students, and that it aims 
to give rather the ‘‘strategic” outlines of the subject 
than to furnish an exhaustive analytical survey, it would 
be difficult to say in what material respect it could be 
improved upon, ‘‘ Art is long,” and, while its monu- 
ments are the earliest data that confront the student of 
human history, its current achievements reflect the ac- 
tivity, the tastes, and the mental condition, of living men 
in every habitable part of the globe. Its annals embody 
a history of the intellectual progress of mankind from 
the earliest ages to the moment when the author lays 





1 Outlines of the History of Art. By Dr. Wilhelm Liibke. 
A New Translation from the Seventh German Edition. Edit- 
ed by Clarence Cook. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Two 
Volumes. 8vo, pp. 571, 695. 
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aside his pen; and the philosophic historian of art is 
very far removed from a mere antiquarian or chronicler. 
Dr. Libke’s work is quite as useful and illuminating even 
to the historical student as any of the universal histories 
written from the political or social standpoint, and it 
cannot be denied that its data are in general more au- 
thentic. In comparison with other works in its special 
field, Dr. Libke’s book is remarkable for its temperate 
and judicial tone, for the abundance of its materials and 
the author’s easy mastery of them, for its freedom from 
bias in favor of any particular school, and its hearty ap- 
preciation of all genuine artistic effort, and, above all, 
for ‘‘an excellent sense of proportion that rarely permits 
the author to give undue consideration to any one por- 
tion of his subject.” Art, like dress, has had, and still 
has, its fashions and its whimsicalities, and it is extreme- 
ly instructive to see the temporary enthusiasms of succes- 
sive periods brought into their proper relations with the 
accumulated spoils of time. , 

Besides a careful revision of the text, the results of 
which the reader can, of course, but dimly perceive, Mr. 
Cook has enriched the present edition with notes which 
will greatly increase the usefulness of the work to stu- 
dents. A few of these bear upon points which Dr. 
Libke has imperfectly elucidated, or upon which his con- 
clusions vary widely from those of other authorities ; but 
most of them are of a bibliographical character, and di- 
rect the reader to other books in which more copious in- 
formation and additional pictorial illustrations (so impor- 
tant to an intelligent study of art-history) may be found. 
From its unobtrusive nature and the modest estimate 
placed upon it by himself in his preface, it would be very 
easy for the cursory reader to under-estimate the value of 
Mr. Cook’s work; but the student will appreciate and be 
grateful for it, and Dr. Libke will doubtless be wise 
enough to incorporate the additions into the next revi- 
sion of his work. The most important single addition 
made by the editor is a chapter on the Di Cesnola dis- 
coveries and their contributions to the early history of 
art, and this is supplemented throughout the book by 
references to the contents of our museums and other pub- 
lic collections. 

As it stands now the work is creditable both to Amer- 
ican scholarship and to American publishing enterprise. 
Many fresh pictures have been added to the already nu- 
merous illustrations of the original, and in print, paper, 
and binding, the appearance of the volumes is worthy of 
the standard character of the work and of the subject of 
which it treats, 
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THE inferiority in interest of the second volume of the 
Rev. J. Cook’s ‘‘ Boston Monday Lectures” 1 as compared 
with the first, cannot be attributed altogether either to 
the greater difficulty or the slighter attractiveness of the 
subject of which it treats. A discussion of that phase of 
‘¢ Transcendentalism ” (so called) represented by Theo- 
dore Parker could under no circumstances, perhaps, at- 
tract so much attention from intelligent readers as a mas- 
terly demonstration of the proposition that the latest 
discoveries in the biological sciences lend themselves 
quite as readily to a theistic as toa materialistic interpre- 
tation ; but the scientific method is as applicable in the 
discussion of metaphysical questions as in the lower 
range of physical investigation, and there is no field in 
which the introduction of ‘‘cold and clear reason ” ought 
to be more fruitful in results. Mr. Cook, indeed, affects 
to think that in these, as in the former lectures, he is re- 
stricting himself within the rigid limits of exact science, 
and perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the book is 
the dexterity with which the lecturer fits Scripture phra- 
seology upon ideas and arguments drawn from the sci- 
entific order; but the truth is, that, in this volume, he 
ceases to be an expounder of science in any form, and 
becomes a preacher and theologian. While nominally 
engaged in analyzing those primal intuitions and in- 
stincts of the mind which lie at the base of all thinking, 
scientific or other, we are gradually led on into the mazi- 
est jungles of doctrinal theology ; and are asked to con- 
cede that, by a demonstration as precise as that of a 
theorem in mathematics, the most intricate and solemn 
mysteries of revealed religion are capable of being de- 
rived from ideas concerning which, in even their most 
elementary form, no two authoritative thinkers have yet 
been brought to an exact agreement. 

The one admirable characteristic of the earlier lect- 
ures which reappears in these is the wonderful fertility 
of illustration, the happiness of definition, the epigram- 
matic precision of language in the argumentative por- 
tions, and the magnificent eloquence of the rhetorical 
passages. A new element which is not so admirable is a 
certain arrogance and asperity of manner toward oppo- 
nents. While pitting himself directly against the great 
specialists in science, Mr. Cook maintained an appropri- 
ately courteous and measured tone; but, as is usually 
the case, the odzum theologicum reappears with the en- 
trance of theological and doctrinal questions, and when 
strict logic fails, the lecturer shows that he is not unac- 
quainted with the familiar oratorical resource of ques- 
tioning an opponent’s motives and denouncing his per- 
sonal failings. Recalling Theodore Parker’s pugnacious 
appetite for controversial discussion and his skill thereat, 
one cannot help thinking that, if he had been alive, Mr. 
Cook would have denied himself many of what he ap- 
parently considers his most effective points, and that in 
both argument and eloquence he would have found a foe- 
man worthy of his steel. 

We do not mean to intimate by this that the intellect 
and argumentative skill of a Theodore Parker would be 
required to detect the deficiencies and expose the short- 
comings of Mr. Cook’s exposition of religious science as 
found in this volume. The thread of logical reasoning 
which gives interest to the opening chapters becomes ex- 
tremely attenuated toward the middle of the book, and 
the last three lectures are little more than a brilliant dis- 
play of rhetorical pyrotechnics. 





1 Boston Monday Lectures. Transcendentalism, with Pre- 
ludes on Current Events, By Rev. Joseph Cook. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 12mo, pp. 305. 
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THE real state of feeling between the people of two 
countries is far more truly and adequately reflected in 
their respective literatures than in the genial utterances 
of post-prandial orators or the formal civilities of official 
agents, and it isa pleasing and undeniable testimony to 
the growing amity between English and Americans that 
the strictly popular literature of the English people con- 
tains more and more frequent reference to America and 
Americans in an increasingly kindly and even cordial 
tone. Mr. Trollope’s last novel had an American for its 
titular hero; Mr. Black is understood to be engaged upon 
a story dealing mainly with American society, which 
shall testify his favorable impression of this country ; and 
of Mr. Blackmore’s latest work! the scene is laid chiefly © 
in California, while a considerable part of the action 
takes place there and in New York and Washington, 
The principal characters, it is true, are without exception 
English or Scotch, and even the minor personages are 
Indian or Mexican rather than American; yet the author 
makes for himself ample opportunity to indicate his 
hearty respect for our people and institutions, as well as 
his enthusiastic admiration for our natural scenery. He 
even goes so far as to declare that the nasal drawl, for 
which we have so long been abused and ridiculed, is 
simply a softening and smoothing out of the harsh gut- 
turals that distinguish the English speech in its native 
purity ; and gracefully yields us the palm for that agree- 
able and only genuine politeness which comes from good 
feeling instead of from a knowledge of ‘‘ etiquette.” 

It is asa story, however, that most readers will care to 
hear about the book, and, in view of its above-mentioned 
features, we are glad to be able to say that it is a decided 
improvement upon his previous one both in the interest 
which it excites and in the art which it manifests. The 
plot is more coherent, the incident upon which it turns is 
more moving, the solution is more skillfully withheld, 
and the interest is more continuously sustained, than in 
any of Mr. Blackmore’s works, with the possible excep- 
tion of ‘‘ Lorna Doone ;” and his peculiar skillin de- 
picting rustic character through the medium of the local 
vernacular seems to improve with practice. The manner 
in which he indicates the distinctive characteristics of the 
dialect without reproducing in painful literalness all the 
jargon in which it is apt to be embodied, and the light 
which he makes it throw on the manners and modes of 
life and habits of thought of the people who use it, are 
wonderful achievements in respect of literary art; and 
the subtile, genial humor which underlies it all saves it, in 
spite of its grotesquerie, from any taint of deliberate 
caricature. In view of the extremely small part which 
love-making plays in ‘‘ Erema,” and the deep tragedy of 
its plot, it is surprising to find that the impression which 
it leaves upon the mind is, on the whole, agreeable—the 
story is not only exciting but enjoyable. A portion of 
this is due to the humorous flavor which the author con- 
trives to impart to all his delineations of character, and 
the rest to the peculiar vividness and beauty of his de- 
scriptions of natural scenery. No American novelist has 
made such effective use of the contrasted splendor and 
gloom of our Western landscape, and not even Mr, Black 
himself has drawn more exquisite pictures of the quiet 
beauty of England’s midland scenery and the rugged im- 
pressiveness of its stormy coasts. The worst fault of the 
story is the growing subjection which it indicates on the 
part of the author to a certain rather monotonous man- 
nerism of style. This mannerism is the more noticeable 





1Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. A Novel. By R. D. 
Blackmore. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 177. 
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in the present case because the story is professedly nar- 
rated by a very young lady, who has had no special op- 
portunities—in fact, less than the usual opportunities—of 
becoming familiar with either the world of books or the 
world of men and women. The peculiar feature of Mr. 
Blackmore’s style is, that it reveals a very intimate and 
a very mature knowledge of both; but, beyond this, he 
must know that no woman, either young or old, ever 
wrote, thought, felt, or observed, as Erema is here rep- 
resented as doing. In point of fact Erema is not even 
a disguise for Mr. Blackmore, and we accept her simply 
as an actor in the drama, forgetting altogether, save at 
long intervals, that her function is that of narrator and 
stage-prompter. Of course, the story suffers from this in 
point of dramatic vrazsemdblance. 





THE appearance of a new novel by either Mr.. Black- 
more or Mr. Black is a trustworthy signal to the reader 
that he may safely inquire at the shops for one by the 
other of the two authors. For three or four years there 
has been an almost exact coincidence in point of time in 
the appearance of their successive stories, and a good 
deal of interest is always felt by ‘‘ the trade” in England 
in noting which of the two passes most rapidly through 
a given number of editions. This competition, if itis a 
conscious one on the part of the authors, is very unfor- 
tunate for both, and, if we may judge by the result, par- 
ticularly so for Mr. Black. Publishing at the rate of a 
novel a year, he cannot give us such stories as those with 
which he first wove his spell around us; and in ‘‘ Green 
Pastures and Piccadilly” 1 there are unmistakable symp- 
toms that he is passing into the stage of mere book- 
making. The declension is more noticeable, perhaps, be- 
cause ‘‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly” is a sequel to 
what in our opinion is the most enjoyable and the most 
artistic of all Mr. Black’s works—‘' The Strange Advent- 
ures of a Phaeton.” Sequels are nearly always a mis- 
take on the part of a novelist ; for, if the thread of the old 
narrative is merely resumed where it dropped, the result 
is apt to be wearying, and it is still more difficult to place 
the familiar personages in new relations with each other 
and the world at large and yet preserve their character- 
istic charm. ‘The latter method is the one adopted by 
Mr. Black in this case, and we must say, regretfully, that 
the result is a failure. ‘‘ Bell’? and the German lieuten- 
ant and ‘‘ Queen Titania,” as first introduced to us, were 
among the most charming creations of recent fiction ; 
but as here revived for us they are the faintest possible 
echoes of their former selves, and, in fact, mean nothing 
at all except as their characters are interpreted by our 
vivid recollections of the former story. The charm of a 
love-tale is necessarily dissipated by marriage, and Bell, 
as the anxious mother of two children, cannot be ex- 
pected to fascinate us as in the blushing and tender days 
of her courtship ; but the German lieutenant surely has 
a right to resent such a complete reduction to the ranks 
of commonplace lay-figures, and his old friends will be 
apt to feel as if they had been somehow cheated of a 
delightful companion. ‘The new characters, moreover, 
compensate but slightly for the deficiencies of the old— 
they are a singularly unattractive and uninteresting set ; 
and the wondrous skill of the author in drawing a pictu- 
resque background for his dramatis persone seems for 
the time being to have deserted him. The American 
episode contains, as we remarked in a recent number, 
some fresh and charming descriptions of familiar places, 


1Green Pastures and Piccadilly. A Novel. By William 
Black. New York: Harper & Brothers. Library Edition. 
I2M0, pp. 382. 


and some good-natured satire of our national habits and 
manners ; but in what may be called the machinery and 
setting of the story, ‘‘ Green Pastures and Piccadilly ” is 
noticeably inferior to any of the author’s previous efforts. 

We find by the title-page that the story was written 
‘*in conjunction with an American writer.” The work 
of this writer is very easily singled out from the rest, and, 
if some friendly scissors had been at hand to eliminate it 
from the proofs, the book would have been relieved of at 
least one disagreeable and alien feature. 





MRS. SPOFFORD’S ‘‘ Art-Decoration applied to Furni- 
ture’?! is a product of the library rather than of personal 
experience, or of any definite principles of taste. The 
reader will find in it a convenient summary of the history 
of furniture, and a good descriptive account of the various 
styles that have been predominant in different periods— 
the Gothic, the Renaissance, the Elizabethan, the Jaco- 
bean, the Louis Quatorze, the Louis Quinze, the Pom- 
peian, the Moorish, the Queen Anne, and the Eastlake ; 
he will also find a continuous strain of vaguely general 
remarks upon the necessity of harmony of tints, homo- 
geneousness of style, grace of grouping, individuality of 
taste, and the rest of the conventional phrases that are 
rapidly accumulating around the subject ; but he will be 
disappointed if he goes to it with the expectation of get- 
ting specific advice, such as he can put to practical use in 
furnishing or decorating his own house. In this latter 
respect, however, the book only resembles the rest of its 
class. The recently-developed popular interest in house- 
hold art has already produced quite a literature ; and yet 
it is scarcely easier now than it was five years ago to find 
those suggestions on special points which are capable of 
immediate and practical application. Eastlake’s ‘‘ Hints 
on Household Taste” still remains the best resource of 
those who, having become converted to those ‘‘ princi- 
ples of decorative art” which the authors expound with 
such iteration, desire to get practical help in carrying 
them out ; and perhaps this is the real explanation of the 
fact that, while other books attract a moment’s attention 
and then pass to their neglected place on the library- 
shelves, Eastlake’s has revolutionized the household art 
of two countries. Mrs. Spofford very seldom condescends 
to particulars, and, when she does, her tastes are evident- 
ly reveling in that ‘‘ wealth of Ormus and of Ind” which 
is the seductive element in most of her imaginative 
works. The two interiors which she really describes with 
some degree of detail and coz amore could not possibly be 
brought within the resources of one in a hundred of those 
who will be likely to consult her book; and the econo- 
mies, as usual, receive a respectful but vaguely general 
treatment. 

The most valuable feature of the book are the illustra- 
tions. These are not only exquisite as pictures, but fur- 
nish admirable examples of artistic and decorative furni- 
ture, such as will guide the taste, if they cannot be taken 
as working models. 





THE profusion and attractiveness of its illustrations 
and its general typographical excellence would have suf- 
ficed to place M. Narjoux’s ‘‘ Journey of an Architect” ? 
on the list of holiday books, but its value is not dependent 





1 Art-Decoration applied to Furniture. By Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 4to, pp. 237. 

2 Notes and Sketches of an Architect, taken during a Jour- 
ney in the Northwest of Europe. By Felix Narjoux. Trans- 
lated by John Peto. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 8vo, pp. 
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upon the season, nor its merits solely upon its pictures. 
The author made a journey through Holland, North Ger- 
many, and Denmark, traveling like an architect, as he 
says, pencil in hand, making sketches wherever he found 
materials for notes ; so that the illustrations and descrip- 
tions afford each other mutual aid. He writes with the 
point and vivacity characteristic of his nation ; the special- 
ty of his point of view saves him from the air of common- 
place which is apt to pervade the record of a journey over 
the beaten tracks of travel; and his work gives a surpris- 
ingly distinct and adequate idea of the architecture of 
Northern Europe. The pencil has been his main reli- 
ance in making the record, and the sketches, ‘‘ besides rep- 
resenting the larger public buildings erected in each coun- 
try, which serve as the exponents of its greatness and of 
the degree of civilization, give also, and more especially, 
an idea of the dwellings of private persons.” They show 
the interiors and the less conspicuous parts of houses 
which have been constructed with a view to meet the 
tastes of the inhabitants, the local customs, and the re- 
quirements of the climate ; and the accompanying letter- 
press, besides explaining the plates, directs attention to 
the relations which exist between the customs of a coun- 
try, the climate, the materials available, and the dwell- 
ings erected by the inhabitants. Much sound instruction 
concerning architecture on both its practical and social 
side can be obtained from M. Narjoux’s unpretentious 
volume, which is at the same time far more entertaining 
than most current records of European travel. 





THE ingenious youth who takes up Mr. Dudley War- 
ner’s ‘‘ Being a Boy ”1 in the hope of finding something 
designed and adapted for his own particular amusement, 
will be apt not only to lay it aside unfinished, but to get 
the suspicion lodged in his consciousness that the author 
is poking fun at him. The fun, certainly, is of the most 
genial and sympathetic sort, and there is a sub-current of 
tender and appreciative affection ; but it does not treat 
the boy with that admiring reverence which ‘‘ the father 
of the man” is apt to consider his due, and particularly 
does not (as real boys’ stories ought) represent the boy 
who is its hero as the centre and key of the universe. 
The book, in fact, belongs to the same class as ‘‘ My 
Summer in a Garden,” and only people who have 
ceased being a boy can relish properly its quiet, uuobtru- 
sive, and elusive humor, which could never stir a laugh, 
‘but keeps the reader in a perpetual smile, broken only 
by an occasional chuckle. It describes with much mi- 
nuteness of detail the life of a New England farm-boy 
thirty years ago, and it takes an additional interest from 
the fact that it is evidently to a considerable extent auto- 
biographical in character. In the enjoyment of the de- 
licious and all-pervasive humor the reader will be apt to 
overlook the other merits of the narrative, but it deserves 
a place beside Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Oldtown Folks’ for the 


Illustrated 
16m0, pp. 244. 


1 Being a Boy. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
by ‘*Champ.’’ Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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vividness and fidelity with which it depicts a life which 
has given Americans some of their most distinctive char- 
acteristics, and which is, happily, passing away. The 
illustrations (by ‘‘Champ”) deserve hardly less praise 
than Mr. Warner’s text, to the attractiveness of which, 
in point both of humor and picturesqueness, they add 
not a little. 





On the whole, in view of the rigidity of his method 
and the frequency with which he has applied it, it is sur- 


‘prising that Jules Verne’s inventions still retain sufficient’ 


freshness to interest. To say of ‘‘ Hector Servadac”! 
that it deals with the experiences of a number of people 
who were carried off with detached tracts of land around 
the Mediterranean Sea on the surface of a comet which 
had collided with the earth—to say this is to furnish a 
transcript of everything the book contains to those famil- 
jar with Verne’s previous writings. Yet, even when so 
much is known, a perusal of it is by no means destitute of 
entertainment, for the ingenuity of the successive incidents 
perpetually piques the curiosity, while the inexhaustible 
gayety and vivacity of style keep the interest from flag- 
ging even in the most labored and fantastic portions, It 
must be said, too, that ‘‘ Hector Servadac” is decidedly 
better than the greater portion of M. Verne’s recent work. 
It exhibits fewer signs of headlong haste and mechanical 
task-work, and may almost compare with the two or three 
earlier books which secured the author his fame. If he 
would give us only such work as this he might long re- 
tain his reputation as the liveliest and most entertaining 
raconteur of his time. The publishers, at least, always 
treat M. Verne well, and the present volume is issued in 
the usual sumptuous richness of print, binding, and illus- 
tration, 





SCIENTIFIC botanists are the audience specially ad- 
dressed in Mr. Darwin’s latest work, ‘‘ The Different 
Forms of Flowers on Plants of the Same Species.” 2 
The general reader will be apt to find himself confronted 
with data that are unintelligible to him, and with argu- 
ments which he will fail to comprehend ; yet it is not 
difficult to catch the general drift of the discussion, and 
to see that the evidence tends to confirm Mr. Darwin’s 
great theory of development by natural selection. The 
infinite care and patience which the author bestows upon 
all his investigations is shown to advantage in this work, 
and also the strictly limited nature of his conclusions. 
The dedication of the book to Professor Asa Gray is a 
worthy compliment to one of the greatest of living bot- 
anists and one of the most enlightened advocates of the 
Darwinian theory. 


1 Hector Servadac. By Jules Verne. Translated by Ellen 
E. Frewer. With Ninety-six Illustrations. New York: Scrib- 


ner, Armstrong & Co. 8vo, pp. 370. 

2 The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of t ame 
Species. By Charles Darwin, M. A., F.R.S. Wit ustra~- 
tions. New York: D, Appleton & Co. z2mo, pp. 352. 
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“*1 have myself, and myself alone, to thank for everything. 
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Peer SS A ROOM RIO: DE FANELPRO. 


IO DE JANEIRO, “ River of January,” is 

the apparently inapposite designation of the 
capital of Brazil, and by far the largest city in South 
America. Until quite recently, it was supposed to 
rank as third among the cities of the New World. 
In the absence of any authentic census the popula- 
tion was vaguely estimated at 600,000, 500,000, and, 
until within four or five years, at 400,000 or more; but 
later and probably more accurate estimates place it 








terms, are unknown. No great harbor in the world 
has so magnificent an entrance as this landlocked 
and mountain-girt bay. At dawn we pass the bold 
headland of Cape Frio, whose lighthouse forms a 
beacon for voyagers from the north. In two or three 
hours the Coast Range is visible. Its height is not 
more than from sixteen hundred to three thousand 
feet ; but the sides are so precipitous, and they rise 
so sharply from the water's edge, that the altitude 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR. 


at about 260,000. The name was first applied to 
the fine bay, then to the city which grew up upon its 
shore, and, finally, also to the province in which it 
is situated. 

If we go from New York by a not over-swift 
steamer, twenty-eight days, according to schedule 
time, will bring us over the five thousand one hun- 
dred and forty miles to Rio de Janeiro. We sailed 
in October; but, having crossed the equator, that 
four weeks has taken us from our northern autumn 
to a southern tropical summer, although Rio lies 
almost exactly under the Tropic of Capricorn, in a 
zone where summer and winter, in our sense of the 
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seems much greater. Through this granite range a 
narrow channel seems to have been riven, beyond 
which opens an expanse of water as smooth as an 
inland lake, inclosed by mountains, whose blue sum- 
mits bound the horizon. 

The entrance to the bay is hardly a third of a 
mile in width. On one side the rounded or truncated 
hills rise to a height of a thousand feet ; on the other 
they culminate in the Pdo de Assucar, or “ Sugar- 
loaf,” a conical mass of isolated gneiss, three hun- 
dred feet higher. At its base is a fort, which is or 
may be made impregnable ; and midway in the en- 
trance is an isolated rock, also strongly fortified. 
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The basin soon widens, the shores trending into 
beautiful curves and miniature bays, with numerous 
fine praias, or smooth, hard beaches. Asa trend in 
the shore shut out from sight the magnificent portal 
by which we had entered, I could appreciate the 
fitness of the name by which the aborigines desig- 
nated this bay: Nictherohi, the ‘‘ Hidden Water.” 
As we steam up the harbor, past the Sugar-loaf, 
we leave behind us, one by one, the rocky islets of 
Redonda and Raza, the green slopes of Pai, Mai, 
and Menina, and two hours after mid-day, having 
passed the forts Lago and Santa Cruz, lie-to in obe- 
dience to the signal-gun from the antique fort which 
perpetuates the name of Villegagnon, We have 
steamed along the water-front of the city, and have 
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chorage when, as if by magic, we were surrounded 
by a flotilla containing specimens of all the bay- 
craft of Rio, and representatives of almost every 
class of its population came swarming up the com-. 
panion-ladder. Some had come to meet friends or 
acquaintances ; more, in the hope of driving some. 
small traffic with the strangers. I missed, indeed, 
the hotel-runners and hack-drivers, whose earnest. 
proffers of information and service so promptly greet 
the stranger who visits our shores. It seemed strange 
to miss them; but the wonder vanished when I came 
to learn that there are scarcely half a score of hotels 
in this the chief commercial city of South America. 
There was no one to see me ashore, for there was 
not a soul who cared a straw when I came, or wheth- 
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been able to take in its leading features. It is of an 
irregular shape, being built mainly upon a low, un- 
dulating plain, extending some six miles along the 
bay. Several rocky hillocks rise here and there, 
which give a picturesque aspect to the whole. 
As neither plague nor yellow fever happened to 
be raging in New York at the time of our departure, 
we had a “clean bill of health,’ and were permitted 
at once to proceed to our anchorage near the Ilha das 
Cobras, or “Snake Island,” a commodious coaling- 
station two miles above the custom-house. Busi- 
ness in the custom-house is transacted only between 
the hours of nine in the morning and three in the 
afternoon, and I found it convenient to postpone 
going ashore until the next morning. Hardly had 
our bow-howitzer signaled our approach to the an- 














LOWER BAY. 


er I came or not. So I had nothing to do but watch 
the motley throng of would-be traders, whose gro- 
tesque aspect and attire, or lack of attire, and con- 
fused jargon, furnished abundant source of amuse- 
ment as well as of instruction as to the people with 
whom I was to associate for six months. Coffee, as 
everybody knows, is the staple of the commerce of 
Rio. Of the fifty-two million dollars of exports in 
1873, the latest date of which I have reports at hand, 
coffee furnished more than forty-eight million ; gold- 
dust and bullion amounted to another two million ; 
diamonds and other precious stones to half a million. 
None of these were offered for sale. But there was 
no end of bananas, yams, limes, and monkeys, ci- 
gars, pineapples, oranges, and parrots. 

The sun set with a glory unknown except on 
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summer seas. Its level rays glinted 
upon the white sails and gay flags of 
the shipping, upon the sparkling sands 
of the praias of Botafoga and Juru- 
juba on this side of the bay, and 
of Domingo, Nictherohi, and Praia 
Grande upon the other, all of them 
bordered with the bright villas of the 
wealthy classes ; upon the spires and 
towers of the churches and convents, 
and bathing in gold and azure pur- 
ple the peaks and slopes of the dis- 
tant mountains; the eye, turned sea- 
ward, resting last upon the jutting 
cliff of Boa Viagem (“Good Voy- 
age”), crowned with its antique con- 
vent. The tropical twilight is brief. 
Almost in an instant the glow faded 
from beach, sail, spire, and mountain- 
top ; the glorious constellation of the 
Southern Cross shone out overhead, 
and the sparkling belt of Orion 
stretched low on the verge of the 
northern horizon. 

Turning toward the city, another 
sudden transformation was presented, 
like that of a fairy transformation on 
the stage. The streets of Rio run in 
irregular lines for miles along the 
shore, following its windings, crossing 
and recrossing at all sorts of angles, 
and climbing up the sharp hillocks 
which vary the level of the plain. 
Some quarter of a century ago an 
English company took a contract to 
light the city with gas. By the terms 
of their bargain they were to be paid 
a certain sum for every lamp which 
they should erect, without any stipu- 
lation as tothe number. They nat- 
urally construed their contract most 
liberally, by placing lights every- 
where, even into the distant suburbs. 
The consequence is, that Rio is by 
far the best lighted city in Christen- 
dom. Each narrow street shows a 
continuous line of lights; they climb 
the hill-sides and form a cluster at 
the summit of each, blazing all night 
long, whether there is or is not a 
moon. 

The first impression received by a 
stranger upon landing at Rio, more 
especially if he has just come from 
New York, will be extremely favor- 
able. The water’s edge, all along the 
commercial part of the city, is bor- 
dered by a massive granite quay, 
with broad steps coming down at reg- 
ular intervals to the water’s edge. 


These are necessarily of considerable . 


height, for, owing to various local 
causes, the difference between high 
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and low water is considerable, and very irregular. 
But before one has traversed the two miles be- 
tween the landing-place and the custom-house, his 
first favorable impressions will be dispelled, and it 
will require many a walk through the business 
streets, and many a ramble in the suburban portions, 
before he will be in a position to strike a fair bal- 
ance between the disagreeable and the pleasant. 
Fortunately, I had sufficient time on my hands to 
enable me to do this. 

My first business was to visit the custom-house, 
in order to have my baggage cleared. Now, it would 
be easy to launch out into a diatribe against custom- 
houses in general, and against that of Rio in particu- 
lar, but it is hardly worth while. Whatever I might 
say would apply about as well to New York as to 
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struck by the decorum maintained by those who 
came here to transact business. Every man took off 
his hat upon entering, and remained uncovered until 
he had reached the porch in going out—a kind of re- 
spect which we accord only to places of worship. 
The better classes of the people are notable for their 
general courtesy. No well-bred person thinks of 
entering or leaving a public conveyance without sa- 
luting the other passengers—a courtesy which is scru- 
pulously returned by the others. 

I have said that one’s first impressions of the 
streets of Rio are not favorable. At the outset there 
is a general aspect of unwholesomeness. The streets, 
with few exceptions, are narrow. The sidewalks are 

| hardly a yard wide, and frequently the space between 
| will not admit one carriage to pass another, although 


























































































































STREET SCENE IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Rio. And if I found that the timely disbursement 
of a few millreis not put down in the tariff helped 
matters forward, it was a judicious expenditure ; and 
I have heard it hinted that the same thing might 
have happed several thousand miles nearer home. 
Suffice it to say that in a very reasonable space of 
time my two trunks were ‘‘ cleared,” and, borne upon 
the heads or shoulders of a couple of barefooted, 
bareheaded, and bare-armed porters, were on their 
way to the salubrious suburban quarter of Cattete, 
where stands the Hétel dos Etrangieros, reputed to 
be the best in Rio, which was to be my home during 
my stay. 

The custom-house, or 4//fandega, as it is desig- 
nated in huge green letters, is a fine structure, sur- 
mounted by a graceful dome, and is admirably adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which it is designed. I was 


vehicles constantly traverse even these narrow streets. 
I was at first puzzled to make out how this was ef- 
fected; but the explanation is simple enough. At 
each corner a huge hand is painted, the index-finger 
pointing out the only direction in which a vehicle 
may enter that street. Of course, as far as possible 
the hands point in opposite directions in contiguous 
parallel streets; but one has often to drive around 
three sides of a long block in order to reach a point 
a few score yards distant up a short and narrow 





street. Still, this is better than the stoppage which 
would necessarily happen should vehicles be allowed 
to traverse the street in both directions. 

A few of the principal streets are admirably 
paved with square blocks of stone, brought in ballast 
from the Isle of Wight, one-third of the earth’s cir- 
cumference away. But, as a rule, the less that is 
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said of the paving, so much the better. The gutter, 
the common receptacle of filth and garbage of every 
kind, runs down the middle of the narrow streets. 
Leaden pipes discharge the rain-water into the gut- 








WATER-CARRIER. 


ter, and splash its filth over the unfortunate pedes- 
trians who happen to be passing. © To judge from ap- 
pearances, no great amount of water is demanded ex- 
cept for drinking and for culinary purposes, For 
these the supply appears to be quite sufficient. The 
water is brought from high up on Mount Corcovado, 
by means of an aqueduct twelve miles long, built by 
Vasconcellos a century and a half ago. In one place 
it is carried by a double tier of arches, one over the 
other, across a valley ninety feet deep, and nearly 
eight hundred feet wide. The water is led into few 
or no buildings, public or private; but at the corner 
of every third or fourth street is a chafariz, a closed 
fountain of pyramidal shape, having huge brass fau- 
cets, through which the water may be drawn. Around 
a chafariz may almost always be seen a group of sa- 
ble servants, waiting for their turns to fill their casks 
or jars, which they then bear off upon their heads or 
backs. Close by one will usually see a policeman, 
armed with sword and pistols, but I never observed 
any special need of his presence there. The water- 
bearers were apparently quite as willing to miss as 
to take their turns. I never saw one of them who 
appeared tobe inahurry. | 





In fact, nobody in Rio ever seems to be in a 
hurry, unless it be some foreigner not yet used to 
the ways of the place. A Brazilian merchant or 
custom-house official never appears able to compre- 
hend the eagerness of consignors, supercargoes, and 
masters of vessels to expedite their business’ The 
acquisition of the Portuguese language is said to be 
very easy, but I apprehend few foreigners, unless 
they intend to make a long residence here, take the 
trouble to learn it ; but there are three phrases at 
least, the import of which every one will soon learn 
to master. These are: Amanhd, “To-morrow ;” 
Pactencia, senhor, ‘‘ Patience, sir;” and Esperou um 
poca, senhor, ‘ Wait a little, sir.” 

It is not my purpose to give a picture of society 
in Rio, or a philosophical disquisition upon the na- 
tional characteristics of the Brazilians. It would be 
quite easy to put together a group of antithetical 
qualities ; to say that the men bear about the same 
relation to the Spaniards.that the French do to the 
English ; that they are hospitable but insincere ; cor- 
dial but revengeful; quick-witted but superficial ; 
that the women are pretty but insipid ; graceful but 
uncultivated ; affectionate but inconstant ; and so on 
through the whole contrasted list of good, bad, and 
indifferent characteristics. I might account for this 
most sagely and ethnologically by adverting to the 
large infusion of Moorish blood which their Lusi- 
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BRAZILIAN BELLE. 


tanian ancestors brought with them to the New 
World, and by the very perceptible infiltration of 
Indian and African blood which has happened here. 
But I forbear, 
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My first morning ramble by circuitous ways from 
the steamer to the custom-house, and thence to the 
street-railway station, took me through the busiest 
part of the city. Of course, I subsequently retraced 





FRUIT-SELLER. 


the route many times and extended it into other 
quarters. I shall group together in one picture 
many things which were actually noted at different 
times, though, perhaps, all might have been noted 
on one day ; but no one at any time sees everything 
before his eyes. 

Going ashore early, I had nearly the whole day 
before me for leisurely sight-seeing. I slowly made 
my way through a motley congregation of petty 
fruit-venders of both sexes, females predominating, 
but all of one color, or rather of different shades 
from chocolate up toebony. The males, I am sorry 
to say, were by far the gentler sex, so far as efforts at 
selling went. But the dusky females made up for 
any deficiency in this respect. Perhaps the most 
vociferous vender was one whose stock in trade con- 
sisted of a single enormous pineapple, half a dozen 
oranges, a bunch of bananas, and two or three other 
fruits, the names of which were to me as yet un- 
known. Words fail me to do justice to the exuber- 
ant personal charms and unstudied attire of this 
middle-aged dame. The pencil: must here do duty 
for the pen. Perhaps it was by reason that I had 
partaken too freely of oranges and bananas the even- 
ing before, that I turned a deaf ear to this tempta- 
tion; but the next was too much for me. It was 
not that the vender was younger, prettier, albeit 
quite as dark, and dressed more in accordance with 
my taste; but it was that before her were two bas- 
kets, one filled with raw and the other with freshly- 
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roasted peanuts. There was no need of words. 
Displaying a very small coin, I pointed to the savory 
edible, at the same time opening a capacious pocket, 
into which the contents of a large earthen measure 
were speedily emptied, and I went 
my way, caring as little who saw me as 
though I were in the New York Bow- 
ery. 
The market-place, upon which I 
soon entered, presented a profusion of 
fruits and vegetables in bewildering 
variety, and, as it happened to be the 
height of market-time, there was abun- 
dant amusement in watching the crowd 
of venders and purchasers. The col- 
ored element largely predominated, and 
the costumes were of every degree of 
spareness. There was, however, one 
feature of uniformity; every one was 
barefoot. I fancy that the shoe-busi- 
ness must be a poorone in Rio. As 
far as I could judge, worn-out coffee- 
sacks are the principal material for the 
sleeveless jackets of the porters and 
water-carriers, the original marks serv- 
ing as ornamentation. Here and there 
a dusky damsel tripped along, balancing 
deftly an earthen pot on her gayly- 
turbaned head, her bare arms crossed 
upon her bosom, to counterbalance the 
weight of the infant suspended by a 
shawl upon her back. 

Emerging into the Rua Fresca and 
the Plaza Palacio, I passed the antiquated palace of 
the viceroys, now converted into government offices, 
and the cenotaph which honors Vasconcellos, the 
originator of the old aqueduct. Thence I turned 
into the main street, recently renamed the Rua 
Primario de Marco, but still best known as the Dz- 
veita, ‘* Straight Street,” at once the Broadway and 
Wall Street of Rio. 

Notwithstanding its name, the Direita is no 
more straight than our own “ Broad Street” is wide. 
Its most notable structure is the church of the Can- 
dellaria, the largest in Rio, whose two lofty belfries 
form a conspicuous landmark as we approach the 
city. It fronts, however, not on the Direita, but ona 
narrow street leading into it. On the eve of some 
festivals its steeples are illuminated up to the great 
crosses by which they are crowned, producing a 
most striking effect. Its exterior is not at all im- 
posing. As in all churches here, interior decora- 
tion, gorgeous enough, but in questionable taste, is 
the main thing aimed at. From its lofty balconies 
can be had the finest view of the city and its en- 
virons. You look directly down upon the cramped 
streets and curiously tiled and thatched roofs of the 
old town. Farther off is the spacious suburb of Cat- 
tete, with its more modern style of architecture, 
and the villas of the wealthy merchants at Bota- 
foga. In front, and to the right and left as you 
turn, is the broad bay with its white sails and green 
isles, shut in on one side by the distant peaks of the 
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Organ Mountains, and on the other by the sierras 
of the nearer Coast Range, all seemingly dominated 
over by the apparently isolated Pao de Assucan. 

The narrow, non-business streets, or rather lanes, 
of the old town remind one of corresponding por- 
tions of Constantinople or Cairo. There are the 
same projecting balconies and overhanging roofs 
almost meeting in the centre of the street; the 
predominant idea being to let as little sunshine as 
possible into the thoroughfare. The stuccoed walls 
are not infrequently painted in the brightest hues ; 
green and yellow, the national colors of the empire, 
largely predominating. In the more pretentious 
quarters, the aspect is far from pleasing. The 
dwellings, usually built of stone, though rarely of 
more than three stories, oftener of two, are quite 
lofty ; the walls, thick enough for a castle, with nar- 
row windows, are built around a central court-yard. 
- The ground-story is invariably occupied as a car- 
riage-house and stable, the great barred gates stand- 
ing open in the daytime, and securely bolted and 
locked at night. The casa, or dwelling-rooms, are 
in the upper stories. Just within the gateway isa 
spiral staircase leading up into the casa. There 
being no bell or knocker, the visitor claps his hands 
at the foot of the stairway, and will probably, in 
course of time, be answered by a voice from above, 
asking “‘ Who’s there?” before which it is contrary 
to all rule for him to ascend. These gloomy for- 
talices are not, however, the abodes of the ee of 
Rio, who reside in their pretty villas in the sub- 
urbs or on the bay-side. 

In the business and industrial quarters, the occu- 
pants are mainly grouped according to their respec- 
tive avocations. Thus the Rua 
do Hospicio is about equally di- 
vided between dealers in hard- 
ware and basket-makers, ma- 
chinists, and venders of patent- 
medicines ; goldsmiths and jew- 
elers occupy the wealthy but 
dingy Rua Ourives; itinerant 
tradesmen, barbers, bakers, and 
tailors, throng the Ruas Sao 
José and Rosario. The Rua 
Quitanda, as its name imports, 
is the ‘street of shops,” where 
every variety of third-class mer- 
chandise attracts the attention 
of those whose purses will not 
allow them to do their shopping 
in the more fashionable Rua do 
Ouvidor. 

The Rua do Ouvidor, ‘‘ street 
of the judge,” is the fashionable 
shopping street of Rio. Its 
two principal “dry-goods” es- 
tablishments bear the sounding 
appellations of the “Bazar a 
Notre Dame” and “The Two Oceans.” To my 
unpractised eye the dainty millinery and “mgerie ex- 
posed there had a genuine Parisian look. The most 
notable specimens of unmistakable Brazilian manu- 











facture are the feather fans and flowers for which 
Rio is famous. These are, or profess to be, made of 
the brilliant green and yellow feathers of a rare spe- 
cies of green parrot. The yellow feathers, it is said, 
are not the unaided production of the bird. The un- 
sophisticated Indians of the far Amazon region, where 
alone it is found, catch the parrot while young, pull out 
a feather here and there, and rub the place with an 
unguent prepared from the skin torn from a living 
frog. The result is, that the successive crops of 
feathers growing from that spot are yellow instead 
of green. Of course, I do not vouch for this; I 
only tell the tale as it was told tome. There is an 
imitation of these costly articles so exact that only 
an expert can distinguish one from the other, but 
which can be sold at a much smaller price. It is 
composed of the feathers of the white ibis, dyed to 
simulate those of the parrot. One who ought to 
know far better than I can pretend to do assured me 
that there was one infallible mode of distinguishing 
the imitation from the real article: in the former 
the stems of the feathers are green or yellow, while 
in the latter they are of their natural dark color. 
Until quite recently, ‘“ gondolas ” formed the only 
means of passenger-traffic in the streets of Rio. 
Their introduction happened in this wise: A com- 
pany had long held the exclusive legal right of run- 
ning omnibuses through the streets and to the sub- 
urbs. Another company applied for a like conces- 
sion. ‘The municipality shook its head. More ac- 
commodation was doubtless required, and an oppo- 
sition would be of great public benefit ; but then 
the vested rights of the old company were sacred, 
and must not be infringed. Some profound legal 
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j mind suggested that there was nothing in the mo- 


nopolizing charter of the ‘‘ omnibus” company which 
could prevent the new company from receiving per- 
mission to convey passengers by ‘“gondolas.” So 
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the grant was conceded, and the gondolas made their 
appearance. ‘They indeed differed in some respects 
from their Venetian namesakes. The motive power 
was a pair of mules in place of a biped gondolier, 
and, instead of plying upon the water, they ran upon 
four wheels on the land. Indeed, they looked like 
omnibuses, with some improvements upon the old 
construction ; but the proprietors insisted that they 
were gondolas, and nobody could prove that they 
were not. 

The old omnibuses were fairly run off by the new 
gondolas, which in turn have been superseded by 
two tramways—street railways, as we call them ; and 
to the starting-place of one of them, the Jardim Bo- 
tanico, near the Rua do Ouvidor, I was now bending 
my steps. Just before reaching it, I saw. the two 
peons, with my trunks all safe, making their way up 
the centre of the narrow street. This railroad ex- 
tends some ten miles southwardly, running partly 
through the broad, handsome, half-rural avenue of 
the Cattete, toward the beautiful suburb of Bota- 
foga. The road and its appurtenances had a very 
home-like look, as well they might, since the presi- 
dent and chief promoter is a New-Yorker, and the 
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open cars, drawn rapidly by four mules, bear the 
name of their New York builder. 

Then and often subsequently I had leisure to 
scan the aspect of this new Rio, so different from 





the cramped and dingy city I was leaving behind 
me. We dashed past the church of Santa Rita, 
with its squat, uncapped columns, flimsy cornices, 
and great central crucifix, Opposite it was one of 





JAR-CARRIER. 


the brass-fauceted, pyramidal fountains, upon whose: 
steps a motley group of sable water-carriers were la- 
zily lounging, in no apparent hurry to fill their bar- 
rels and water-jars, and little blame to them, for to 
carry upon one’s back an earthen jar which will hold 
half a barrel of water is not a labor of love. 

A sharp curve brought us into a more spacious: 
street, the official residence of most of the diplo- 
matic corps, as was evinced by the flags of many na- 
tions floating from balcony and window. On the 
left was the handsome Passeio Publico, its high iron 
fence inclosing extensive grounds tastefully laid out 
and planted with trees and shrubbery. This fine 
park was the gift of a Portuguese merchant, who, 
having acquired a fortune at Rio, returned to his: 
native land, but not till he had dedicated this lovely 
pleasure-ground to public use. In time I came to 
know it well, and to make friends of every path and 
tree, and of every water-fowl which had a home im 
its pretty lakelet. Hour by hour from its tessellated 
terrace have I watched the waves of the bay rolling 
in upon the shining beach beyond. 

Then for a space we skirted the low sea-wall, and 
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the base of the Gloria Hill, crowned by the chapel 
of Our Lady, the especial patroness of the imperial 
family. The interior of its octagonal walls is cov- 
ered to a considerable height with blue Holland 
tiles, the figures upon which are hardly in keeping 
with the sacred character of the edifice. There are 
hunting-scenes with Actzon and his hounds, and 
jolly Cupids of true Dutch amplitude of paunch and 
limb. Above the high altar is the wooden image 
of ‘‘ Nossa Senhora da Gloria,” robed in silk and 
satin, and adorned like a lady of fashion. The fin- 
gers are loaded with the most costly rings; the 
sleeves of the gown are fastened with diamond but- 
tons; diamond pendants hang from the ears, and 
diamond necklaces hang around the 
neck. The immense diamond brooch 
on her breast was a votive offering from 
Donna Francesca, consort of the Prince 
de Joinville, in prospective gratitude for 
her hoped-for recovery. The wig, al- 
most a new one, is a marvel in its way. 

A narrower street now led from the 
water-side toward the villas which line 
Upper Cattete. A great steam saw-mill 
in full operation upon the right seemed 
rather out of character with the scene. 
That large palace on the left was built, 
at the cost of a million dollars, by the 
Baron of Nova Friborga, who acquired 
an immense fortune in the slave-trade. 
Its beautiful gardens stretch a full half- 
mile down to the beach. 

Close by a handsome plaza, planted 
with palm-trees and fragrant shrubs, are 
the stables of the railway, and the 
change of mules gave me opportunity 








miles by placing the Catskills around its rim, we 
should have something like Botafoga and its beach, 
which may be reached in half an hour by railroad or 
ferry-boat from the centre of Rio. No wonder that 
it has come to be the favorite suburban resort of the 
more wealthy inhabitants, whose pretty villas are 
reflected in the smooth waters of the inlet. 

The ascent of Corcovado, with a visit to the 
Jardim Botanico at its base, is one of the things 
which no one must omit. The salient feature of the 
Botanical Garden is the famous Avenue of Palms 
stretching from the entrance to the foot of Corcova- 
do. Some six score of these magnificent tropical 


| trees, planted in two parallel lines, send their smooth, 





to take a brief look at the pretty little 














Largo Machado, with its graceful foun- 











tain sending up a cloud of spray. Be- 








tween this and the mountain is one of 


























the largest churches of Rio. The fa- 






































cade is of the Corinthian order—the 






































only example of the kind which I saw 









































in Rio; but the architect has endeay- 








ored to improve upon the Greek type 
by adding a lofty tower of a style in- 
geniously made up from Italian and 
Norman models, 

Just beyond Cattete bridge is the 
Hétel dos Etrangieros, the goal of my 
first day’s walking and riding in and 
about Rio de Janeiro, and the centre 
from which many excursions diverged. 
Of the hostelry I have but few words to 
write. It is admirably situated near 
the bay-side and the beautiful inlet of 
Botafoga, which forms a delightful bath- 
ing-place and a splendid regatta-course. 
The surroundings are altogether lovely. 


















































THE AVENUE OF PALMS, 


Could we spread the Narraganset beach along the | branchless trunks to a height of eighty or a hundred 


north shore of Staten Island, widen the Kill von 


feet, their crown of feathery fronds, almost interlac- 


Kull to the breadth of the Hudson at Newburg, | ing overhead, forming an aisle of a quarter of a mile 
and imbosom all within the circuit of less than ten | long, more glorious than that of the stateliest Gothic 
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cathedral. Scarcely less worthy of note is the trans- 
verse avenue of Chinese oaks, whose spreading roots 
and gnarled and twisted branches present a marked 
contrast to the graceful palms. Almost every tropi- 
cal tree and plant finds here a congenial home. This 
very congeniality gives to the garden an air of ap- 
parent neglect ; for, from the moment that a tree or 
plant has once fairly taken root, constant labor is re- 
quired to keep down its too luxuriant growth, which 
always seems to be getting the best of the axe and 
knife of the pruner. From base to summit the 
rocky sides of Corcovado are covered by a dense for- 
est nourished by the moisture-laden sea-breeze, the 
species varying at almost every rod up the steep as- 
cent, bamboos at last predominating. The greater 
portion of the ascent can be made on mule-back bya 
rugged path. The summit consists of a naked rock, 

















in all sorts of ways, and terminate in all sorts of un- 
expected places—sometimes at the edge of a translu- 
cent lakelet, sometimes at the foot of a sparkling 
cascade, sometimes before a solitary fazenda. At 
Boa Vista, a noted breathing-spot for those making 
the ascent, the rugged mule-path threads a narrow 
defile through which there is a view of the bay and 
the city, a dozen miles away. If there be anywhere 
upon earth a more absolutely perfect panorama, I 
have never seen it, either in Nature or in pictorial 
representation. The charms of this spot are en- 
hanced by a rivulet whose tiny waters, half broken 
into spray by the sheer descent of two hundred feet, 
leap down avine-clad precipice into a deep pool 
which they have worn into the solid rock. I was 
not surprised that some European and American 
residents of the capital had built for themselves sum- 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A VENDA ON THE 


which looks from the base of the mountain like a 
tiny bowlder ; but its flat top is large enough to give 
standing-room for fifty persons. The view from the 
summit, twenty-three hundred feet high, is superb. 
Below are the harbor and its islands, the forts and 
shipping, and the whole line of the city, between its 
extreme suburbs of Sao Christovio and Botafoga ; 
while in the distance rise the Sugar-loaf and its 
brother peaks, and far beyond them stretches the il- 
limitable ocean. 

Equally imperative with the ascent of Corco- 
vado is that of Tijuca, whose summit, thirty-four 
hundred feet above the sea, and dominating the 
whole assemblage of peaks, may be reached in three 
hours after leaving the city. For a pedestrian with 
stout legs and healthy lungs, the roads, or rather 
paths, upon Tijuca are delightful. They wind about 








ROAD TO TIJUCA, 


mer-lodges at this place, well named 6a Vista— 
“ Fairview.” 

Here and there, more frequently, indeed, than 
one would suppose necessary, little verdas—let us 
call them “saloons ’’—nestle along the wild moun- 
tain-paths. They are usually built of bamboo plas- 
tered over with a red clay, which soon becomes as 
hard as the sun-dried bricks of ancient Nineveh. 
The chief refreshments which they supply are carne 
seca, dried beef, and caxache, a fiery spirit distilled 
from the sugar-cane, which forms the favorite tipple 
of the lower classes. For those more temperately 
inclined, maté, or Paraguay tea, is furnished, and 
cakes of mandioc are also attainable. The location 
of these vedas is almost invariably at some pictu- 
resque spot, and the scene is not infrequently en- 
livened by a string of pack-mules whose masters are 
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taking a drop inside. Carne seca is a great provoker 
of thirst, and thirst demands caxache, and one cup of 
caxache is apt to call for another; so that, when the 
muleteers are ready to start, their gait becomes most 
picturesquely unsteady. 

My farewell ramble about Rio was to and beyond 
the Mai de Agua—the “ Mother of Waters ”—the 
mountain - reservoir of the Carioco and the other 
springs which feed the aqueduct of Vasconcellos. 
The morning was exceptionally fine, even for Rio, as 
I clambered through the thick forest which clothes 
the huge ‘‘ Broken-back Hill” that looms above 
beautiful Botafoga. This reservoir is eight hundred 
feet above the level of the bay, and five miles from 
the receiver into which the waters are discharged 
after having crossed the deep Valley of Arches. The 
Mai de Agua itself is merely a little basin cut out 
_of the solid rock, nestling among thick foliage, and 
covered by arude roof. Into this the accumulation 
of the numerous springs of the Corcovado tumbles 
down a slight precipice, the depth of the water be- 
ing hardly twenty inches, and its breadth about fif- 
teen feet. After resting for a brief space at this 
pretty spot I set my face hillward, still threading the 
dense forest, and loitering along the tiny rivulet, un- 
til at length I came upon an elevated plateau, en- 
vironed by orange and coffee trees, and opening upon 
the grand gorge of the Paineiras. Through this 
long and verdant vista the eye traveled until it light- 
ed upon the steeples and tiled roofs of the city, 
dwarfed by distance to the dimensions of a small 
passeto. Still upward again, following no path—for 
there was none to follow—I slowly climbed my way 
until I had reached the pinnacle of the ‘‘ Hump- 
back,” twenty-six hundred feet in altitude, looking 
outward upon the vexed billows of the Atlantic, and 
inward upon the bay, as smooth and unruffled as a 
hill-girt lake. Here I loitered until the eastward- 
pointing shadows warned me that it was time to 
take my last look at the magnificent panorama of the 
** Hidden Waters.” 

I might have spoken of the half-score and more 
of the beautiful suburbs of Rio, each upon its own 
praia, or beach, and some of them no unworthy ri- 
vals even of Botafoga. The lovely precinct, fitly 
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named the Lavangevia, or “ Orangery,” close under 
the foot of Corcovado, must have a few words. The 
wide, quiet street is lined with isolated villas, low- 
built but spacious, with the broad verandas so befit- 
ting the tropics. Avenues of stately palms often lead 
up tothem, through which the passer-by may catch 
glimpses of Brazilian life in its most idyllic aspects. 

Had I purposed to speak of the public institu- 
tions of Rio, most special mention must have been 
made of the National Museum on the Campo Santa 
Anna, the largest of the squares in the city. The 
collection of stuffed birds and animals is particularly 
worthy of attention. Here, also, are rare specimens 
of the famous feather mantles, the marvelous handi- 
work of the rude tribes of the Amazon. On the 
spacious square in front of the museum is the finest 
work of art in Rio—the bronze equestrian statue of 
Dom Pedro I., the father of the present most excel- 
lent emperor. This statue is supported by four ped- 
estal groups, representing types of the native dwell- 
ers upon the banks of the four great rivers of Brazil 
the Marafion, the Parana, the Madeira, and the 
Sao Francisco. The monument is surrounded by a 
fine iron railing, and at night is brilliantly illumi- 
nated. I must not, in any case, omit brief mention 
of the noble hospital, the J/iserzcordia, founded by 
Dom José Pereira, a Portuguese immigrant, who came, 
while a young man, to Rio, where he rose to be the 
head of the Liberal party. The hospital is on an 
immense scale, and most admirably conducted. Its 
doors are open at all hours of the day and night for 
the reception of patients, irrespective of sex, race, 
or religion. Like praise must be accorded to the 
Hospital of Dom Pedro for the insane, beautifully 
located at the termination of the drive around the 
crescent of Botafoga, and just under the shadow 
cast by the purple profile of the Pao de Assucar. 
Had my purpose been to do more than present some 
picturesque sketches, I could not have failed to 
speak at length, and as he deserves, of the present 
ruler of the land. But enough here to say that 
among the hereditary rulers of our day, and of the 
days of our fathers, the most highly-gifted and most 
worthy of regard is Dom Pedro Segundo, the “ Re- 
publican Emperor of Brazil.” 


—=<=__ 
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REE as the dew to rose’s lips, 
Free as the wind to ocean-ships, 
Free as the fount to pilgrim’s thirst, 
And Eden’s fruits to Eve at first, 
Free as the clovers to the bee— 
Has all thy sweetness been to me ! 


Naught is more pure than morning dew, 
Or breath of winds on billows blue, 

Or lymph that gushes from the rock, 

Or Eden’s bloom before sin’s shock, 

Or honeyed stores of laden bee— 

And pure as these thy love to me ! 


If the free dew should flout the rose, 
If ships lie still though free wind blows, 
If founts to thirsty lips were stayed, 


If hope should fail the sin-betrayed, 
And the bee suck the flower in vain— 
Each missing joy were mighty pain. 


And like the rose with dewless leaves, 
Or ship the strong wind only heaves, 
Or thirsty lips at fountain’s brim, 

Or Eden’s bloom to eyes grown dim, 
Or like the bee the clovers cheat, 

Am I—thine eyes grown cold to meet ! 


The rose loves not the dew-dry air, 

The ship th’ unspeeding gale could spare, 
The pilgrim hate the empty spring, 

And Eden barred despair would bring, 
The bee when honey fails would die— 
And in thy cold glance perish I ! 
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Shel: HER LALE OR fli Re LCi 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” ‘‘A BLUE-STOCKING,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
VANQUISHED AND VICTOR. 


ESIDE the window of the best inn’s best room 
a man and a girl are looking out upon the 
lamp-lit perspectives of Folkestone town and harbor. 

The man is ill at ease, despondent, taciturn—in 
love ; the girl self-poised, joyful, loquacious—out of 
love. 

Vanquished and victor. 
glance to discern the relative positions in which Mr. 
Mark Austen and Miss Jet Conyngham stand toward 
each other. 

“Eight o’clock,” exclaims Jet, as a timepiece on 
the mantel-shelf strikes the hour ; ‘‘ and at half-past 
eleven we go on board. By this time to-morrow 
morning papa and I will be in Paris. Paris!” she 
repeats, her face, her buoyant figure, dancing a sort 
of accompaniment to that magic word. ‘‘ Will you 
not envy us, Mr, Austen, as you travel back alone to 
the damp delights of Devonshire? I have forty 
sovereigns in my purse to spend as I choose ; Cora 
gave them to me—good, generous little Cora—as a 
parting gift. Fancy—forty sovereigns, a fortune, to 
do as one likes with in Paris! I am not sure wheth- 
er I shall spend it all the first day or not. I am 
afraid, if I once get into a milliner’s shop, there 
will be nothing left for jewelry, and I do so love 
rings, do not you?” 

Surely here is an occasion for an aspirant lover to 
say something leading, significant, and yet not too 
absurd, if he only possess the gift of flowery speech! 
Mark Austen plucks up heart of grace, and makes 
the attempt. 

“A pretty hand, to my thinking, wants no adorn- 
ment, Miss Conyngham, unless indeed it be—” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“‘A single very plain ring upon the left third 
finger.” 

“Do you mean a wedding-ring ?” 

oe ts cate 

“What a solemn voice,‘I po!’ Any one would 
think you were pronouncing the clinching words of 
the fatal ceremony itself.” 

“JT wish I were,” says Mark, looking with sud- 
den and passionate meaning into the young girl’s 
eyes. 


It needs no second 


No answering expression meets him, no faintest 
dawning of a blush crosses her bright, frank face. 

“Poor creature, how I pity you! But Cora and 
I have often said—” 

“ Do not hesitate, out of false consideration for 
my feelings. You and your sister have said—” 

Jet shakes her head, and looks pitying. * 

“Tt is your misfortune, of course, not your fault, 
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Mr. Austen. The disorder takes you suddenly, so 
Cora, says—and, as the child is engaged, one must 
accept her as a kind of authority—takes you sudden- 
ly, like measles or influenza, and—” 

‘‘ Influenza?” repeats a voice from the neighbor- 
hood of the fire—a plaintive, muffled voice, sugges- 
tive of the chronic invalid. “If Mr. Austen has 
any fears of the malady, my dear, I believe I have 
a prescription in my dressing-case—I got it from 
Bottura in Rome—that might be of service to him.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Austen’s complaint is not influ- 
enza, papa!” cries Jet, maliciously. ‘ It resembles 
that disease chiefly, I believe, in the suddenness of 
the attacks ; but it is nothing serious.” 

‘* Everything is serious, child. You should not 
speak with such levity about illness. Every kind of 
sudden seizure connected with the breathing appara- 
tus must be serious, above all to a person of Mr. 
Austen’s florid temperament.” 

And, rising from the easy-chair in which, muffled 
about with furs and comforters, he has been repos- 
ing, Jet’s father approaches the fire and stretches 
forth first one white hand then the other to its blaz- 
ing warmth. 

Jet’s father! It requires no formal introduction 
to acquaint you of the relationship between the two. 
The likeness is living, although the girl’s animated 
features bloom with the perfect health of nineteen, 
and Mr. Conyngham’s wear the waxen hue that 
thirty years of chronic valetudinarianism have en- 
gendered. 

Valetudinarianism, not actual ill-health. During 
these thirty years that have brought him from deli- 
cate youth to the confines of fragile old age, Fred- 
erick Conyngham has probably not once been graye- 
ly ill. At five-and-twenty the doctors, wrongly or 
rightly, affirmed one of his lungs to be touched. 
From that day until the present he has honestly be- 
lieved himself to be dying, and has framed his man- 
ner of existence, his views of human responsibility, 
in accordance with his belief. 

Happily, his means have been sufficient for him 
to try (and abjure) every climate on the face of the 
habitable globe; happily, too, he has taken kindly 
to the inevitable—has found, in symptoms, tempera- 
ture, diet, and doctors, the congenial excitement, the 
labor physicking pain yielded to robuster natures by 
the field, the forum, or the stock-exchange. 

He has seen his valid fellow-creatures fall around 
him like leaves in November, two youthful wives of 
his own among the number ; has made more wills, 
codicils, and pathetic ‘“ last memoranda,” than he can 
recall; has watched whole systems of medicine, or 
of quackery, rise, flourish, fall; and still he lives 
and is no worse! Nay, to such perfection has Fred- 
erick Conyngham brought this difficult art of living 
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that his death, with increasing years, seems, even to 
the doctors themselves, an ever-remoter contingency. 

Upon the ist of each October he prepares to 
quit whatever English hotel he may chance at the 
moment to inhabit. For in summer, as in winter, 
Mr. Conyngham possesses no fixed home. (A man 
hovering between two worlds, he will tell you, should 
have as few earthly possessions to set in order as 
possible.) About the 8th he crosses the Channel, 
spends three weeks, never a day more or less, in 
Paris, and by November is in the south. 

On this October evening when my story opens 
his younger daughter Jet is, by accident extraordi- 
nary, his traveling-companion. 

“Sickness is a selfish rascal, we know,” Mr. 
Conyngham is wont to explain. ‘‘ Still, I have not 
become so typical an invalid, I have not let suffering 
so blunt my sense of duty, as tocondemn my young 
and blooming girls to live the lives of nurses.” This, 
perhaps, when Cora and Jet would be sighing through 
the winter dreariness of an English country village, 
groaning under the discipline of the maiden aunt 
who has them in charge ; and looking forward, as to 
glimpses of a better world, to their father’s rare let- 
ter from Italy or the south of France. ‘‘ My poor 
Paolo is faithful as these Italian fellows go, and one 
meets with tolerable sympathy among sufferers of 
one’s own nation abroad. Let the young enjoy the 
season of hope and health while they may.” 

During the present autumn, however, Mr. Conyng- 
ham has sustained a loss, possibly the most irrepa- 


rable one that has ever come within the limits of his 


experience. Paolo, after five-and-twenty years of 
valetship, has been fallen in love with and married 
by the widow ofa Scarborough hotel-keeper !—fallen 
in love with just at a season of the year when such a 
catastrophe must needs be most disastrous—winter 
plans scarcely matured, not a preparation for the 
long journey south completed. Who should replace 
him ? 

At no valet hired through a London agency would 
Frederick Conyngham look. These Italian fellows 
must be taken young, he theorizes—must come of a 
stock one knows, if they are to be worth their salt. 
Fate, however, has willed that Paolo should have 
a nephew at Turin, a young Perugino, eager to enter 
the service of the English milor upon the same con- 
ditions that have brought his uncle to affluence. If 
it were possible to exist, with only a daughter to 
wait on one, until such time as Paolo’s nephew could 
be telegraphed for ! 

After long and painful deliberation the invalid 
has decided to leave England with Jet for his sole 
traveling-companion. His elder daughter, who re- 
mains on a visit in Devonshire, is to follow a month 
later with her maid. Paolo’s nephew will meet the 
travelers a few days hence in Paris. In the mean 
time— 

“Tt is a most nervous position,” proceeds Mr. 
Conyngham with increased depression of voice, ‘‘a 
really harassing responsibility, I can assure you, 
Mr. Austen, to find myself traveling alone with a 
child so unaccustomed to sickness as Jet.” 
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*“Child !”” repeats Miss Conyngham, stretching 
up her slight figure to its full height. ‘“ Wait until 
you see me tried, papa. Even Aunt Gwendoline, 
who is not given to overpraising, says I have a fine 
nerve in emergencies, and I am sure as far as age 
goes—ch, yes, Mr. Austen; you may smile! I shall 
be twenty next September—as far as age goes, I 
ought to have sense, if I am ever to have any, in my 
head.” 

‘‘I—TI am only afraid you have got too much 
sense,’ remarks young Austen, very low. ‘“‘If I 
could see a few more symptoms of ‘ divine folly,’ 
Miss Conyngham, I should have better grounds for 
hope—” 

“Hope! About what?” Jet asks him, brusquely. 
“ Your examination-papers ?—the chance government 
will have next week of securing a new controller for 
the Indian forests? I thought you were so over- 
whelmingly clever that there was no doubt about 
your passing.” 

‘*Examination-papers ! Well, as other more im- 
portant things may depend upon my getting through, 
I suppose I am anxious about them,” he begins, this 
time with a really successful infusion of sentiment 
into his tone. 

‘* Now, Brand’s essence of beef-tea,” interrupts 
Mr. Conyngham, in his gloomiest voice, and laying 
his hand as he speaks upon the bell. ‘“ Are you 
quite certain you know which bag Brand is in?” 

‘* T—believe—” Jet is beginning somewhat hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘* Belief is not enough, child,” says Mr. Conyng- 
ham, shaking his head. ‘‘ Many a valuable life is 
lost through this kind of uncertainty. We had bet- 
ter order lights, and look things over by the list. 
When I had my poor Paolo I could feel sure, of 
course, that all human means were at hand—Brand’s 
essence, concentrated milk, cognac—every restorative 
needful in the event of sudden prostration, together. 
But now—” 

A waiter enters before long with lights, and the 
invalid orders tea, giving minutest instructions as to 
its mode of infusion, with detailed directions as to 
the thickness and preparation of dry-toast. 

“You will stop and drink a cup of tea with us, 
Mr. Austen—that is to say, if you have dined? I 
would invite no delicate person to commit the sui- 
cidal enormity—I am sorry to say my own children 
are not innocent of it—of taking tea before dinner.” 

‘* Ves, do stop, Mr. Austen,” pleads Jet. ‘‘ You 
have not dined, I know ” (this in mocking soféo voce). 
‘‘ But never mind. In your critical state of health, 
a slice of thin toast and a cup of tea will be whole- 
somer for you than heavy food.—Yes, Mr. Austen 
will stop, papa; and, just while they are bringing in 
the tea-things, I should like you to ldok over the 
traveling-list. Although we have lost Paolo, I be- 
lieve you will find everything possiblé or impossi- 
ble for us to want on our journey in it$ proper place.” 

She dances across the room— poor Austen, his 
heart togyn by a hundred conflicting emotions, jeal- 
ously watching her smallest movemént—and Mr. 
Conyngham produces his list. It is written out in 
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finest copperplate—written with the methodical pre- 
cision that characterizes every arrangement of Fred- 
erick Conyngham’s orderly, self-absorbed life. 

“ «No. 1, Mr. Conyngham’s dressing-case’’” (the 
traveling-bags stand ready for his inspection on a 
side-table—four neat leather bags, each with its ap- 
propriate number and label); ‘‘‘ No. 2, Miss Conyng- 
ham’s dressing-case ;’ ‘ No. 3, restoratives.’ Brand, 
of course, should be there.” 

Jet searches and finds that Brand zs there. 
‘* Brand,” “‘ condensed milk,” ‘‘ cognac,” every “‘hu- 
man means,” labeled by Mr. Conyngham’s own 
hand, and in its fitting compartment. 

‘* This,” goes on the invalid, ‘‘ brings us to ‘ No. 
4, Spirit Etna, medicine-glass, e¢ cetera.’ I trust, my 
dear, the blue spectacles are in this bag?” 

‘Here they are, papa—two pairs, with wire sides. 
Surely you do not mean to wear two pairs of specta- 
cles at once?” 

‘*T mean one pair for you, Jet. 
dust after Lyons—” 

“Papa,” cries the girl, “at this I strike! I will 
drink cognac, if you like, or condensed milk. I 
will even swallow Brand,” adds Jet, making a wry 
face at the horrible prospect, ‘‘ but blue spectacles ! 
Two days ago, you know, you suggested a respirator 
and a dust-cloak.—Think what I shall come to in 
time, Mr. Austen,” as that lovelorn youth, his gaze 
still fixed upon her, crosses the room. ‘I invite you 
to pay us a visit as soon as we are settled at Esterel. 
You will find me in a respirator, a pair of blue spec- 
tacles with wire sides, and a dust-cloak. Can you 
withstand the temptation ?” 


The glare and 
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CHAPTER II. 
ONLY A LAND-SURVEYOR. 


To laugh at ‘‘poor Mark Austen” has, during 
the last twelve months, been Jet’s diversion, her re- 
freshment, the one bit of genuine comedy enlivening 
Aunt Gwendoline’s starched rule, and the general 
sad-colored background of country-village life. 

Let no man cherish sanguine hopes when the ob- 
ject of his choice has once grown to look upon him 
in the light of the ridiculous, or to speak of him 
habitually as “poor.” A crime or two, on a large 
and picturesque scale, would be disqualification less 
fatal to her favor. 

Poor Mark Austen, with his romantic ideas, his 
blushes, his big, thick shoes—and only a land-sur- 
veyor ! ; 

That “only a land-surveyor” has, probably, been 
the proverbial last straw. 

Upon elder sons Jet Conyngham has been taught 
to look with the orthodox reverence of every well- 
nurtured English girl. Officers in either service she 
appreciates (having been to four Exeter assembly- 
balls) at their fullest dancing value. Of curates, 
even, at village bazaars, penny-readings, lawn-tennis 
parties, or the like, she is tolerant ; on one memora- 
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ble occasion was more flattered than she cared to ac- 
knowledge when the youthful assistant of the parish- 
doctor saved up his stipend to send her a guinea- 
valentine. 

But a land-surveyor ! 

It is one of those dreadful outside businesses, 
like a dentist’s or a piano-forte tuner’s, that place a 
man nowhere. These, reader, are Miss Jet Conyng- 
ham’s views, not mine. More brains required than 
for the army? Possibly. You do not see brains ; 
and you do see a brass plate. And all people of 
that kind have brass plates on their doors: “ Mr. 
Thomson, Land-Surveyor,” “‘ Mr. Johnson, Auction- 
eer.” Doubtful, if one were forced to choose, wheth- 
er the auctioneer be not the least objectionable of 
the two. 

What shall ability, independence of character, 
high principle, avail a man in the face of opinions 
like these ? 

Did Jet suspect the reality of Mark Austen’s pas- 
sion for herself, it might be different. In her blithe 
young heart is room and to spare for malice of a 
certain stingless, evanescent nature. Of coquetry 
she has not a grain. Let Mark declare himself, and 
she would refuse him with point-blank, unfaltering 
decision—no doubt about that. I scarcely think she 
would turn him into ridicule afterward. As the 
next half-hour is destined, however, to bring this 
matter from speculation to certainty, I may return, 
without further retrogression, to my story. 

‘‘Austen! Let me attempt to recollect.” It is 
Mr. Conyngham who speaks—Mr. Conyngham feebly 
rallying under the effects of his second cup of tea. 
‘‘Pray, Mr. Austen, do you spell your name with an 
eoranz? Irather think I may have come across 
some of your family in the south.” 

Young Mark replies that his name is spelled with 
ane. As regards Mr. Conyngham’s having met his 
people abroad, nothing is likelier. His father died 
at Florence, five years ago. His mother habitually, 
and from taste, lives out of England—a quick flush 
passing over the lad’s face as he volunteers the ad- 
mission. 

‘“‘Ah! my memory has become so uncertain that 
I can never venture on a statement without referring 
to my name-book. Here it is, you see.” 

Mr. Conyngham draws from his breast-pocket a 
thin duodecimo volume, upon the back of which the 
word ‘Surnames ”’ is embossed in gold letters. 

‘‘In my wretched health, Mr. Austen, and mak- 
ing scores of new acquaintance—with or without my 
will—every winter, I am only enabled to recollect 
names at all through alphabetical classification. In 
this little book is a list of the English persons I have 
met during the past ten years, with a few words or 
abbreviations, just sufficient to recall the circum- 
stances of our introduction, added to each.” 

Jet laughs aloud. 

“It would not take a very big book to contain an 
alphabetical list of my friends. A, Austen. B—I 
do not know any B. C, Conyngham. How dread- 
fully few people Cora and I seem to know in the 
world, papa!” 
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““When you are a few years older you will not 
speak of seclusion as ‘ dreadful,’ my dear Jet.” Mr. 
Conyngham has never, voluntarily, endured a week 
of his own society since he can remember. ‘The 
number of new faces I have been forced perpetually 
to connect with new names has for years been a 
standing nightmare to me, for my poor Paolo never 
mastered sufficient English to be of the slightest as- 
sistance in such matters. Austen with an e I think 
you said?” running his fragile finger down the col- 
umns of small, clear writing in the first page of the 
name-book. “Ah, here we have it! ‘Sir George 
and Lady Austen. Naples, 1865.’ Could those 
have been—?” 

*“ Those were my father and mother,” says Mark, 
shortly. “I recollect they were living at Naples 
when I was a small boy at Rugby.. I went down 
there once for my holidays.” 

This with an italicising of the word ozce, which 
Jet some day may look back upon and understand. 

«««Sir George in ill-health,’” Mr. Conyngham 
goes on to read, ‘‘‘ staying at the Hotel Farnese. A 
Mr. Biron of the party.’ ” 

“A Mr. Biron of the party!” repeats Mark Aus- 
ten, mechanically. 

‘““Then we have our next meeting. I leave a 
space—thus, you see—in the event of coming across 
the same people again. ‘Sir George and Lady Aus- 
ten, Hétel des Trois Reines, Upper Engadine. Sir 
George greatly broken. The Reverend Mr. Biron 
with them.’ Can that be an error of the pen, do you 
suppose—the Reverend Laurence Biron ?” . 

“No error at all,” answers Mark Austen, almost 
with a groan of impatience. ‘‘ You have every de- 
tail most correctly, sir.” 

“Oh, as to details, I cannot pretend to enter 
upon them,” says Mr. Conyngham, deprecatingly. 
“‘T add a word or two, beneath the name and date, 
and trust to such wretched memory as I possess for 
the rest. There is yet another entry, I perceive— 
quite a recent one : ‘ Hotel Cavour, Florence. Lady 
Austen patroness of fancy-ball’ (this, of course, is 
since your father’s death); ‘kept awake till three 
in the morning by the fiddlers.” Your mother, I im- 
agine, must have been staying in the same hotel with 
myself. ‘Mem. The Reverend Laurence Biron.’” 

‘The Reverend Laurence Biron appears to be 
the burden of the song,” observes Jet, conscious by 
instinct that she is saying something to ruffle young 

_Mark’s temper.— Pray, Mr. Austen, does the Rey- 
erend Laurence Biron go about as traveling-chaplain 
to your mamma?” 

Mark Austen turns his eyes full upon her. He 
has handsome, outspoken eyes—indeed, his whole 
boyish face is handsome, although Miss Jet Conyng- 
ham may not choose to think so. 

“The Reverend Laurence Biron is so little of a 
reverend that I have never remembered to ask my- 
self the nature of his clerical duties. Altogether,” 
says Mark, “I suppose I have been in his society 
four times during my life: twice when I was a 
schoolboy ; again””—a curious inflection changing 
his voice—‘‘ at my father’s funeral ; and—once since ! 


—It is probable that you know Mr. Biron’s history 
much better than I do, sir?” he adds, turning to 
Mr. Conyngham with more nervousness of manner 
than the subject would seem to warrant. 

‘“‘T know no one’s history well,” says Mr. Conyng- 
ham, with melancholy promptness. ‘‘ I have neither 
strength nor spirits for the cultivation of such inter- 
ests. From the entries in my name-book I appear 
to have met this gentleman frequently—each time, it 
would seem, Mr. Austen, in the society of members 
of your family. There my knowledge of him ends, 
I do not imagine I should know Mr. Laurence Biron 
by sight were I to meet him in the street.” 

And a.really noteworthy side of Frederick Con- 
yngham’s character is laid bare in the admission. 
Living, winter after winter, in the most condensed 
atmosphere of gossip—I refrain from using a stronger 
word — passing long months with the same set of 
people in one or other of the large invalid hotels 
along the Riviera, seeing every kind of social drama, 
every variety of love, hatred, friendship, non-charita- 
bleness, played out under his very eyes—he contin- 
ues insensible to it all. The names of his acquaint- 
ance he enters in his book. Their physical ailments, 
real or fancied, may, from his general sympathy with 
medical subjects, linger in his memory. Here his 
interest in his fellow-creatures ends. You might sit 
next him at dinner and breakfast through half a win- 
ter, and, unless you committed some action bearing 
directly upon his own personal comfort — such as 
wedging an ill-fitting window, curing an obnoxious 
draught, or the like—you would fail to impress your 
personality upon his mind. 

“ Mr. Laurence Biron I should certainly not 
remember were I to meet him in the street. My 
impressions of Lady Austen are more vivid. You 
do not resemble your mother, I think, Mr. Austen?” 

‘“‘ Not the very least in the world, I am told, sir,” 
is Mark’s quick answer. 

‘““Ah! C’était M. son pére qui n’était pas si bien,” 
murmurs Jet, under her breath. 

Happily, the impertinence is lost. Mr. Conyng- 
ham has risen from the table, and is again gazing, 
despondently, at the arrangement of the traveling- 
bags. Mark Austen is too thoroughly engrossed in 
his own not over-cheerful reflections to catch the 
drift of Miss Conyngham’s whisper. 

‘“‘ TI suppose I ought to be going,” he remarks, 
feeling blankly in his heart that with those last ten 
minutes of twilight beside the window went his last 
chance of declaring himself. On the transparent pre- 
text of looking up a school-friend at Folkestone, he 
has accompanied Jet and her father thus far upon 
their journey (money for railway-tickets, alas ! a con- 
sideration to him), and has won—just a little more 
ridicule than usual for his pains! ‘‘ You have prepa- 
rations still to make, Miss Conyngham, and will be 
glad to get me out of the way.” 

“Out of the way?” repeats Jet, coolly. ‘On 
the contrary, I think you would do well to stop and 
be of use, if your friend can spare you.” 

‘¢Oh, my friend—” 

‘Ts of the Mrs. Harris type—hypothetical. So 
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much the better. With all the will in the world, I 
am not Paolo; and we have eleven large cases, be- 
sides these few little parcels and hand-bags, to look 
after—Papa, do you hear? Mr. Austen, at a sacri- 
fice of most valuable time, is kindly going to see us 
on board; so you can lie down and sleep for just 
one hour and five minutes. You need have no more 
trouble about luggage or porters than if Paolo were 
here,” adds the girl. ‘‘ Mr. Austen and I take all 
responsibility in our own hands.” 

Mr. Conyngham shakes his head pathetically. 

‘*T never sleep when I am traveling, my dear— 
it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that I 
never sleep at any time; but I can go through the 
form of lying down. It is a duty to endeavor to hus- 
band strength while we can.” 

And, muffling his furred cloak around him, the 
invalid lies passively down on a sofa, closes his eyes, 
and in a few minutes’ time, as far as a man’s state 
can be judged of by others than himself, is in the 
land of dreams. 

‘“‘Poor papa! This is his last chance of rest 
until we reach Paris,” says Jet, in a whisper. “ If 
you can stand the frightful slowness of a téte-d-téte, 
Mr. Austen, I propose that we take ourselves and 
the lights into the next room. The bags can be 
locked and the hotel-bill paid in five minutes. That 
will give papa a good hour’s sleep.” 

And Mark Austen an hour’s undisturbed talk 
with the object of his adoration. 

Who shall say his gods have not been propitious 
to him at last ? 

They move across the room: Jet on tiptoe, bear- 
ing the candles; young Austen, with the sensations 
of a man about to head a forlorn hope, following. 
They open a door that leads into a small adjoining 
sitting-room, close it noiselessly behind them, and 
are alone. 

** If we had only a pack of cards,” says Jet, seat- 
ing herself beside a table, and looking bored by an- 
ticipation—‘‘if we had only a pack of cards, we 
might enliven these terrible sixty minutes with a 
game of éarté. Or do you understand fortune-tell- 
ing? Cora has a genius for it. Long before papa 
decided on taking me, Cora foretold how I should 
‘meet my fate ’—tall, dark, mysterious (of course, 
with the usual drawback of the malignant fair wom- 
an), in the south. Do you understand fortune-tell- 
ing, Mr. Austen?” 


” 


CHAPTER III. 
‘“T PITY THE PEERESS.” 


He draws up a chair to about three feet distant 
from her, and begins—yes, on my word as a faithful 
narrator, degins ; without one syllable of introduc- 
tion, one note of warning—just, with a girl as keen- 
ly alive to the ridiculous as Jet Conyngham, the very 
worst policy open for him to adopt. Young Mark, 
however, is far too agitated, far too deeply, too pas- 
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sionately enamored, to think of weighing his im- 
pulses in the balance of prudence. 

‘This is the last time I shall be likely to see you 
for a great many months, Miss Conyngham,” 

‘‘ Are you going to tell my fortune?” she inter- 
rupts, with a half-suppressed yawn. ‘‘ Some people 
read the book of fate by palmistry—these lines, you 
see, that intersect each other like a capital ‘W’”— 
holding out her delicately-cut, slightly sunburned 
hand for his inspection. 

Mark seizes it between both his own—an unwise 
action enough—but the temptation, poor lad! is too 
strong for him. 

‘‘T have known you one year!” he exclaims, not 
pausing to decipher the meaning of her face. “ By 
the time I had known ‘you a week, as you yourself, 
as every one else, must have seen, it was all over with 
me.” 

Jet, on this unexpected sally, allows her hand to 
remain tranquilly in his possession. She looks at 
him straight between the eyes, an ominous quiver, 
the while, hovering about the corners of her lips. 

‘«*By the time you had known me a week, it 
was—all over with you!’ - Before we go any further, 
Mr. Austen, before I even attempt a reply, will you 
tell me if it is any kind of riddle? Cora and Adol- 
phus are real masters of the art, but I—” 

“You—are affecting to jest at what to me isa 
matter of life and death.” 

There is no mistaking the sound of his voice, the 
expression of his eyes. Jet draws away her hand a 
little frightened, but still intensely curious as to 
what kind of demonstration is coming next. 

‘‘ Please don’t be tragic,” she cries, imploringly. 
‘‘ Whenever I see human life presented under high- 
falutin aspects it makes me hysterical. I saw the 
finest actor in London, Mr. (I forget his name), 
act Charles I., and when the poor king took leave 
of Henrietta Maria, and all the people round the 
theatre were searching for their handkerchiefs, I 
laughed. Aunt Gwendoline said my conduct was 
irreligious. I could not help it. These things are 
the result of temperament. If you were to be pa- 
thetic, now, I should be hysterical, and if I were hys- 
terical, I should wake papa, so please—don’t !” 

Thus admonished, Mr. Mark Austen proceeds to 
urge his suit; but upon a less exalted plane than 
that of tragedy. . 

““My worldly prospects,” he remarks, gloomily, 
“are, I suppose, about as uncertain as any fellow 
could have to offer.” 

‘You see you are in such a dreadful profession,” 
says Jet, with quiet pity. ‘If your parents, as you 
have told me, wanted to put you in the army, why in 
the world did you oppose them? In the army a man 
may be over head and ears in debt, wild, extravagant 
—anything you choose ; and still (as long as he man- 
ages not to be cashiered) the position is that of a 
gentleman.” 

“Position! I should prefer my own state of 
mind being that of a gentleman!” exclaims Mark. 
‘* That, however, is not a point we need discuss. If 
I pass this examination, Miss Conyngham, as I have 
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a fair chance of doing, I shall no longer be in the 
obnoxious profession of a land-surveyor.” 

“Not exactly. At all events, ‘Indian forests,’ 
anything in the service, has a better sound, has it 
not?” 

“IT should have. to learn my work for two years 
and a half under a practical engineer. in France or 
Germany. After that, I—I—” 

He gets so red, he looks so miserable, that Jet’s 
heart is almost touched. 

**T should be better able to support a wife, in 
India, than half the officers in the army.” 

“ Ay wife?” 

She brings the word out with a gasp; she sits 
looking at his flushed, boyish face, his rumpled blond 
hair, in simple, unaffected amazement. Then she 
begins to laugh, not ‘‘ hysterically,” not loud enough 
for the sound to reach Mr. Conyngham, but with a 
quiet heartiness, a sense of real, concentrated enjoy- 
ment, that under circumstances less poignant would 
do you good to hear. 

“This is something I had never expected.” So, 
as soon as she can speak at all, she tells him, ‘‘ Cora 
and I have often thought—” 

““Go on, Miss Conyngham, I beg.” 

“That you might be in love—with Wilhelmina 
Thompson, or the eldest Miss Fairleigh, perhaps, as 
neither of them is in her first youth. But to hear 
you, Mark Austen, talk of a wife! Why, you are 
only a boy. You have just left school. I believe 
you never smoked a cigar, never wore a tail-coat, be 
fore you came to Dulford. Now did you, on your 
honor?” 

For a minute Mark Austen does not speak. 

A minute—sixty seconds! It sounds nothing in 
writing—'tis a pretty long stretch of time, as Jet 
finds, when you have to support the ordeal of being 
looked at by a pair of such passionately earnest hu- 
man eyes as look at her now. 

“ On your honor, Miss Conyngham, have you ever 
seriously thought, do you think at this instant, that I 
could be in love with any woman on the face of the 
earth but yourself ?” 

The girl colors from temple to chin; she turns 
away from him sharply. 

In the course of the two years and a half during 
which she has been considered “out,” the range of 
Jet Conyngham’s personal experience in matters of 
sentiment has been considerable. There was the 
doctor’s assistant (with his valentine) of whom I 
have spoken. There have been the pretty speeches 
of red-coated partners at four Exeter balls ; the de- 
voted attentions of young Lord Starcross, aged eigh- 
teen, at every lawn-tennis party and archery-meeting 
of the past summer ; and there have been two hope- 
less curates. 

To the passion of love she has never come nearer 
than in the pages of a three-volume novel ; and its 
outward and visible demonstrations, as shown on 
Mark Austen’s miserable face, affect her most un- 
pleasantly. 

“TI declare, on my solemn honor, I never sus- 
pected you of such folly. In love—with me! What 
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have I done, I of all people, that you should dare 
tell me such horrible things ?” 

A look of positive repulsion is on her face. She 
draws herself as far away from him as it is possible 
for her to do, without actually quitting her chair. 

Mark Austen’s fiery temper rises. 

“You are assuming a tone that the occasion does 
not warrant,” he exclaims, hotly. ‘‘ A man, even a 
land-surveyor, does not offer an affront to a girl 
when he tells her that he loves her. In asking you 
to be my wife—yes, Miss Conyngham, I repeat the 
obnoxious words, my wife—I pay you as high a com- 
pliment as I could pay any peeress in England.” 

“Do you? I am sorry for the peeress. I had 
always thought,” cries Jet, with indignation, ‘‘ that 
aman of delicacy, of self-respect, would wait until 
he received some slight encouragement before put- 
ting people in such a wounding position ; I—” 

‘‘Oh, you have never given me the slightest en- 
couragement, I know,” he interrupts her, bitterly ; 
“‘T have myself, and myself alone, to thank for every- 
thing. Iam a fool!” 
And Mark Austen buries his face between his 
hands. 

Jet feels an awful presentiment that he is going 
to cry. 

If it were not for disturbing her father, she would 
take sure and instant refuge in flight. But flight 
is barred to her. The room has no egress save 
through the larger drawing-room in which Mr. Con- 
yngham is reposing. She has the awful prospect of 
remaining for one hour alone with Mr. Mark Aus- 
ten, listening to whatever recriminations, worse still, 
to whatever sentimental madness, it may be his will 
to utter. 

Perhaps this is the way girls are entrapped into 
plighting their faith ; this the sort of coercion that 
brings about the myriad unhappy marriages one sees 
around one in the world! Jet Conyngham feels that 
if Mark were to show symptoms of tears she would 
say “yes” on the spot ; although, how far she might 
hold herself bound by the letter of the promise, 
afterward, would be another question. 

But Mark, at no time of a lachrymose tempera- 
ment, was never further from shedding tears than at 
this moment. 

“You say that you have never given me encour- 
agenient,” he exclaims, abruptly looking up at her. 
“Tn a certain restricted sense, I allow that you have 
not. Women, no doubt, act according to their own 
code of honor in these matters.” 

Away flies every spark of pity out of Jet’s breast. 
Her eyes kindle, her cheeks flush. 


“Well! This, indeed, is an experience I had 
not looked for. You begin talking abject nonsense 
to me—” 

“ Nonsense !” 


‘Oh, if that does not please you, sir, you make 
me, Jet Conyngham—an offer!” Itseemsas though 
the words would choke her. ‘‘ Then, because I re- 
fuse to listen to you, you sneer about ‘honor.’ I 
have as fine a sense of honor as your own. I de- 
spise girls who pride themselves on their conquests, 
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or who like to see a man make a fool of himself. I 
have seen the sight once / I see it at this moment,” 
says Jet, cruelly, ‘‘and I hope to Heaven never to 
look upon the like again during the remainder of my 
life !” 

Mark starts up; he stands, with folded arms, 
with whitening lips, confronting her. 

“If we lived under the same roof for twenty 
years, you need not be afraid. I—” 

‘May I ask of you to speak lower, please? 
Say whatever it suits you best to say to me, about 
myself, but do not disturb papa.” 

‘‘ And when I look back to all that is past; 
when I think how I have given you credit for 
frankness, for kindness—!” 

“You have given me credit justly,” she cries, 
with a firm lip, and returning him glance for glance. 
“From the day you came to Dulford, from the first 
Sunday I saw you, crushed in, hot and miserable, 
between Wilhelmina Thompson and her papa, I 
liked you, though I could not resist the pleasure of 
teasing you sometimes. If I had hada brother, I 
would not have minded his being cut on your pat- 
tern. I thought you were unhappy, that something 
in your position or your prospects disheartened you, 
and I tried my best to treat you kindly.” 

“To treat me kindly!” echoes poor young 
Mark. 

“You know it, as well as I do. At lawn-tennis, 
to take only one instance, have I, or have I not, 
always managed to get you on my side?” 

“Unless little Lord Starcross happened to fill 
the place of honor before me! Possibly, you did 
not think me a bad player?” suggests Mark, grimly. 

‘At Easter did I not use all my influence to 
get you into the choir, just because I knew the prac- 
tisings amused you?” 

‘You wanted a tenor, Miss Conyngham—you 
were sincere enough to tell me so. The anthem 
would have fallen through without one. Gibbs, the 
carpenter, was ill with pleurisy, so you selected 
Mark Austen—taking care to let him know that his 
-voice was not equal to Gibbs’s—as a substitute.” 

“And then at the tea-parties! Have I not 
always banked with you when we played ‘ Van John?’ 
Yes, and in the face of the whole world, with the 
terrible eyes of Aunt Gwendoline full upon me, 
have even proposed that we should be partners when 
you were too shy to come forward yourself.” 

“My unsuccessful rivals being married men of 
sixty, or small boys in jackets! Yes, Miss Conyng- 
ham, you have generally been good enovgh to bank 
with me at Van John.” 

“‘T have tried, whenever a chance arose, to be 
kind, and nice, and friendly, to you,” she cries, 
“Why, only look at the last archery-ball, at the 
dances!” ‘ 

But here some contradictory recollection would 
seem to have dawned on Jet’s mind. Her eyes sink ; 
the words die stammeringly on her lips. 

“ The last archery-ball !” repeats Mark Austen, 
reddening. ‘‘I think you might have had the good 
feeling not to revert to the last archery-ball. Pray, 


Miss Conyngham, did I, on that occasion, receive 
evidence of your kindness, your friendship, for 
me?” 

“T danced with you three—four times running,” 
she replies; but still in faltering tones, still with 
her eyes downcast. 

“At the beginning of the evening, before any 
one ‘belonging to the service’ had arrived from Exe- 
ter, I know that you did. If I mistake not, you 
also permitted me to write my name down on your 
card for the cotillon ?” 

He looks tragic enough now, in all conscience ; 
but Jet’s eyes are busily scrutinizing the fadéd hotel- 
carpet, not his face. 

“And if, after eighteen dances, I was unlucky 
enough to get confused over my card, was it my 
fault?” she asks him. ‘‘I am sure, the names were 
so rubbed out, it is a wonder I did not make more 
mistakes, I—I—” 

“You threw me over calmly, coolly, deliberately. 
Do not be at the trouble of defending yourself. The 
same elastic code we were speaking of is, I dare 
say, not too severe on the score of truth-telling.” 

‘‘ Well, and if I did throw you over—and J know 
I did—the temptation was great,” cries Jet, with 
rising spirit. ‘‘I danced the cotillon with the hand- 
somest man, the best waltzer, in the room, the colo- 
nel of the regiment.” 

‘ the colonel of the regiment!” exclaims 
Mark, goaded to desperation. 

Miss Jet Conyngham rises. She makes her dis- 
carded lovera courtesy, formal and lengthy, as ladies, 
half a century ago, used to make their partners at 
the conclusion of the minuet. 

“Blank the colonel of the regiment!” With 
slow, unmistakable gusto she lingers over the mono- 
syllable ‘‘ Blank!” ‘‘I thank you for your graceful 
epithets, Mr. Austen, in the colonel’s name and in 
my own. After this, if you please, we will be silent. 
I am forced, for my papa’s sake, to remain a little 
longer in your company. Your violent language, sir, 
your cursing and your swearing, no duty compels me 
to endure.” 

And having thus spoken, her slight figure as up- 
right as a judge’s wand, Jet walks across to one of 
the windows and takes up her position there, a half- 
smile of conscious superiority, of elevation, at all 
events, above the very low and commonplace sins 
of a Mr. Mark Austen, round her lips. 

Mark seats himself with an air that he would fain 
hope is one of indifference at a table, seizes the soli- 
tary book within reach—a history, sixty years old, 
of the rural parishes of Sussex—opens it at hazard, 
and, with lurid-red lights dancing between his vision 
and the page, begins to read a chapter ‘‘ On the 
Fisheries of Brighthelmstone” upside down. 

Thus they remain, never uttering a sound, never 
looking in the direction of each other’s faces, until 
the different church-clocks of Folkestone ring a dis- 
cordant eleven. Then Jet Conyngham, with airy, 
self-composed tread, recrosses the room. 

Mark Austen rises; he holds open the door, po- 
lite, cold, stately, for her to pass out. 
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“Tf it inconveniences you in the very least to see 
poor papa on board the steamer, pray do not come, 
Mr. Austen. Pray do not consider that you are in 
any way bound by your promise to render us assist- 
ance.” 

So she tells him, in a set, formal little manner, 
as though she were repeating a lesson learned by 
heart. 

** And why should I not see Mr. Conyngham on 
board the steamer?” returns Mark, with studied 
coolness. ‘‘ What action has Mr. Conyngham com- 
mitted that I should treat him with discourtesy ?” 


Not another syllable passes between them until 
just a minute and a half before the boat leaves Folke- 
stone Harbor. Then, after seeing her father com- 
fortably packed away, his bags and restoratives 
around him, in the cabin, Jet runs up on deck to 
take a parting look at English shores, and finds her- 
self once more standing at Mark Austen’s side. 

““T—I thought you were gone, ages ago,” she ex- 
claims, startled out of all her resolutions of reserve. 
And, indeed, the last bell has rung, the last “ Any 
one for the shore?” been lustily vociferated by the 
sailor who guards the gangway. ‘‘ Surely, Mr. Aus- 
ten, you do not mean to cross over to Boulogne with 
us?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” says Mark Austen. 


Solemn, tragic, is the young fellow’s voice; but, | 


for once, tragedy does not move Jet Conyngham to 
‘laughter. 

** T stopped here,” he proceeds, “ upon the chance 
of seeing you alone, of offering you an apology be- 
fore you left.” 

** An apology ! 
needed !” 

“Tt is greatly needed, Miss Conyngham. Can 
you bring yourself to forgive me for speaking to you 
as I did? My confounded temper got the better of 
me, and I behaved like a churl.” 

“*It was more my fault than yours. I—I had no 
right to laugh at you,” Jet confesses, a choking, most 
unwonted sensation making itself felt in the regions 
of her throat. 

‘It was not your fault at all, and you had every 
right to laugh,” he interrupts her, shortly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, at some future time—if ever you should be hard 
hit yourself—such things may happen, you know— 
you will come to understand that the jest was some- 
what sorry earnest for me.” 

And then, without a shake of the hand, without 
one more word of farewell greeting, he leaves her. 

Five minutes later the steamer is at sea. 

For the first time since she can remember Jet 
hears foreign voices around her; she sees the Folke- 
stone Harbor lights burn dimly through the mist. 
The old, dull English life, Mark Austen’s love in- 
cluded, is already a thing of the past ; and, with the 
happy ingratitude of her age, the girl turns her face 
round hopefully toward the unseen coast of France 
—toward the south. 


As if anything of the kind were 


CHAPTER IV. 
A LILY—PAINTED. 


AVIGNON: the sun shining, the mizstral blow- 
ing. Could any other combination of words evoke 
the same images of dust and glare, of smooth blue 
sky, and bitter, heart-searching cold ? 

At the beginning of an English November, win- 
ter, the common foe, steals on you with muffled foot- 
steps, envelops you in slow-gathering mists and fogs, 
occasionally slays and buries you, before you are well 
awake to his approach! Here, in the south, he 
springs at your throat with a bound ! 

Last week ’twas glowing summer; the grapes 
not all gathered from the yellowing vines ; the vintag- 
ers taking their mid-day szestas overshadowed by cork 
or olive groves from the breathless heat. To-day 
there blows a northwest wind, whose progress you 
can see, by the columns of dust and gravel across the 
plains. A wind that sets the collective doors and 
shutters of the whole city rattling like bird-clappers ; 
that causes the very oxen-drivers to wrap them- 
selves, as they would against January snows, in their 
canvas cloaks; that makes every invalid in every 
hotel in Avignon realize the force of the old dis- 
tich, as they shiver, cough, grumble, in distressful 


harmony : 
** Avignon venteuse ; 
Sans vent, empoisonneuse ; 
Avec vent, ennuyeuse.”’ 


Frederick Conyngham is too methodically wretch- 
ed a man to grumble overmuch. He secures the 
most comfortable arm-chair in the warmest chimney- 
corner that the public salon of the Hétel de l’Uni- 
vers yields, and there, with Perugino at hand to min- 
ister to his needs, sits, making entries in his different 
neat little note-books, and drinking barley-water ; a 
slight, exceedingly slight, cold that Mr. Conyngham 
believes he may have taken during his journey from 
Paris rendering the consumption of this melancholy 
liquid necessary. 

Beside one of the windows, an invalid guide- 
book in her hand, stands Jet, looking out with 
longing eyes at the keen blue of the sky, the sharp 
whiteness of the sunshine, and envying every living 
creature who walks, I might more justly say who is 
vehemently propelled, along the narrow street that 
leads from the Place Crillon into the court-yard of 
the hotel. 

Never yet has there blown wind so cold—and 
she has experienced the zephyrs of nineteen Eng- 
lish springs—that Jet Conyngham would not sooner 
have braved its inclemency than stay, inactive, with- 
in doors ; for the girl is hereditarily restless, has a 
temperament adapted to any ‘‘doing” life, rather 
than to one of contemplation, or crewel-work. But 
Mr. Conyngham keeps her fast prisoner to-day. 
Would she wear blue spectacles, a respirator, or a 
furred cloak, there might be hope for her. As she 
is contumacious on these points, she must remain 
captive, thinking over a statistic, just gathered from 
her guide-book, as to the number of days on which 
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the mistral prevails throughout the winter, and 
speculating as to whether existence will be more 
cheerful looked at through the double windows of 
southern hotels than she and Cora used to find it 
among the mud, and mildness, and freedom, of the 
Devonshire lanes. 

Only one other traveler shares possession of the 
salon with Mr. Conyngham and his daughter—an 
Englishman who came down in the same train with 
them from Paris, yesterday, and who, at the present 
moment, is engaged in deciphering a letter at the 
centre-table of the room —a letter bearing the 
Florence post-mark, ill-written, crossed ; its import 
certainly not of love, scarcely, one would say, of 
friendship, if the bored, impatient expression of the 
reader’s face speak true. 

“* Amico mio,” 

By an ironical whim of Fate it happens that these 
four scrawled pages sound the key-note of Jet Con- 
yngham’s story. I must, therefore, impose upon the 
reader the same infliction that the lawful Amica mio 
is undergoing : 


“You do not deserve, bad creature, that I should 
write you two letters for one! However, I really 
want a commission done in Avignon, and as I 
believe you will make that city the pzed-d-terre of 
your voyage, I run the chance of addressing a few 
hurried lines to the Hotel de l Univers. 

“‘Go to Mademoiselle Palmieri, modiste (I for- 
get the exact address, a milliner in a little street 
leading off the Rue Calade—it will not take you an 
hour to hunt her up), and get me one of those sweet 
black-velvet coiffures worn by the Arles peasant- 
girls. Palmieri, I fancy, keeps them made up ; if not, 
order one. You will, probably, stop a night or two 
in Avignon, or can do so for the sake of my head- 
dress. They are made of black velvet and lace, but 
I am not sure whether a flower should be Lgéve- 
ment posée above the ear or not. This you must 
see into. I do not require any of the large-headed 
pins worn by the peasants, as I have my own /ovely 
Pink Coral, or Pearl, according to my toilet. 

*‘ All the gentlemen were telling me at the car- 
nival-ball last year how admirably the Arles head- 
dress would suit my Zine of feature,so1I mean to 
have one by me for any occasion when I may want 
to look my best. 

“Florence has been dull to desperation since I 
came down from Homburg, and I really look for- 
ward, mon cher, to your return. Until you come I 
am without a cavalier, and unless I take horse-exer- 
cise, I always get back my attacks of migraine. 
Talking of migraine, I must tell you that I have 
gone definitely away from allopathic treatment. 
Jinkinson, no doubt, was a worthy man and an old 
friend, but his ideas belonged to the past, and you 
know I am always for Mew Lights in everything. 
My present medical attendant is young Dr. Herz- 
lieb, a homceopathist (to which science I am an ar- 
dent convert), and one of the most fascinating and 
intellectual of creatures—a mind quite above any 
small thought of gaining by his profession, and the 
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most poetic profile! 
yourself. 

‘If you remain more than a week at Esterel, I 
shall, likelier than not, run up and joi you there ; so 
keep me au fait of your movements. Esterel re- 
minds me I have had a letter from little Major Brett, 
who is making it his headquarters. He tells mea piece 
of news that will be interesting to the heiress-seek- 
ers of the Riviera. Mr. Conyngham has taken rooms 
at the Hotel Paradis for the winter (you must re- 
member Frederick Conyngham; we met him first 
in Naples—alas! in happier days), and is to bring 
his daughter, a well-gilt octoroon, with him. The 
mother was a West Indian heiress, and the girl will 
come into forty thousand pounds on the day she is 
twenty-three. There will be a chance for some un- 
principled fortune-hunter, mon cher—eh ? 

‘“‘Miss Conyngham is not a beauty. Old Brett 
remembers seeing her at the theatre in London, and 
says that her hair is inclined to wooliness, while her 
lips and skin betray the dark blood unmistakably. 
But mere red-and-white beauty would be thrown 
away on a girl with forty thousand charms—in the 
three per cents.!_ You remember what Lord Byron 
wrote: 


But you will judge of him for 


Y 


. . . » Shakespeare says ’tis silly 
To gild refined gold or paint the lily!” 


‘Depend upon it, Miss Conyngham will find 
suitors and to spare in this country of adventurers, 
thick lips and woolly hair notwithstanding. 

‘‘Vallance warns me that it is post-time, so I 
must bring my scribble to a close. Unless you re- 
turn to Florence quickly, I shall positively be forced 
to ride out with a groom, which I detest. 

“ Toujours a tot, 
‘“‘ HELENA AUSTEN. 


‘“P.S.—In case of a flower being worn, ask 
Palmieri if ’tis most elegant above the right ear or 
left. Pack the coiffure in your hat-box to avoid 
crushing. 

“4 rivederla,” 


The Englishman reads this farvrago through from 
the first word to the last, impatience gradually merg- 
ing into attention toward its close. Then he takes 
up a Galignani from the table close at hand, unfolds, 
lifts it, and peruses—the countenances of Mr, Con- 
yngham and of Jet. 

Jet during the past two minutes has abandoned 
her post beside the window. She stands at her 
father’s side, inspecting with grave interest a jug of 
barley-water freshly brought in by Perugino. Un- 
observed himself, the stranger can thus scan her face 
critically, compare its merits and its faults, item by 
item, with the description that he has received of 
them. 

To start with, her complexion is of brilliant snow 
and rose-bloom. So much, he thinks, for the “ dark 
blood unmistakable,” so much for women’s fore- 


casts as to each other’s looks! Her hair, of toowarm — 


a bronze to come under the denomination light, 
waves back from her broad forehead in those large 
natural undulations which stand at the remote end 
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of the pole from wooliness. Her eyes are gray, 
over-deeply set, a severe judge might say, for beauty ; 
and still to this fault (if fault it be) her face owes 
more than half its charm of vividness and original- 
ity. Her mouth, perhaps, may be a little large—or 
would have been held so in the days when keepsake 
beauties and Cupid’s bows were the mode—the lips, 
sensitive, chiseled, mobile, are of the purest Cau- 
casian type, a type that precludes not merely the sus- 
picion but the possibility of creole blood. 

And on the day she is twenty-three she will have 
forty thousand pounds. 

Not one word of Gafgnanz’s two-days-old news 
does the stranger follow. His senses are with his 
heart, and that is filled with golden speculations— 
golden yet hazardous! That the invalid sipping 
barley-water is Mr. Conyngham he feels assured. 
Few habitual travelers in the district of the Riviera 
but know Frederick Conyngham by sight. The 
identity of “the girl with eager eyes and yellow 
hair” belongs still to the region of conjecture. 
“Tf you only knew how I like cold winds, 
papa!” 

Papa! Doubt in a moment has become assur- 
ance, to be quickly followed by faith, hope, I know 
not what other train of pleasurable emotions, in the 
stranger’s mind. 

“Mistral cannot be worse than east wind, and 
at Dulford we always have that from February to 
June—yes, and go out in it every day of our lives.” 

“You are not sufficiently protected against these 
climates, Jet. You know nothing about the perni- 
cious effects of mistral or sunset. Now if, instead 
of buying so many new bonnets in Paris—” 

“ Hats, papa. I have never yet worn a bonnet 
except to church—” 

“ You had provided yourself with a sensible furred 
cloak like mine, it would be different.” 

““But I have got a thick tweed jacket,” persists 
Jet. “If you will let me go out only for half an 
hour, I promise to put on my tweed jacket.” 

Mr. Conyngham sips his barley-water and looks 
as though he heard not. Anxiety about other peo- 
ple’s health can scarcely be considered one of his 
foibles ; neither can he be held an over-nervous par- 
ent. During Jet’s nineteen years of life, he has 
probably not spent as many months in the girl’s 
company. Wrapped in his furred cloak, he simply 
looks at existence through a pair of smoke-colored 
spectacles, breathes the breath of life through a re- 
spirator, and feels it a kind of personal injury when 
the young and robust refuse to do the same. 

“‘T see a baker’s shop within a hundred yards of 
the hotel,” remarks Jet, presently ; ‘“‘and I do not 
think I ever felt so hungry before ; and dinner will 
not be served for another three hours.” 

At this affecting appeal, or rather series of ap- 
peals, Mr. Conyngham shakes his head gravely. 

“ There is no worse habit than that of eating be- 
tween meals,” he remarks. ‘It is sufficient in itself 
to lay the foundation of almost every disorder. Hun- 
gry at three o’clock! And we had a tolerable, real- 
ly very tolerable, breakfast at noon.” 


‘As far as quality goes, the breakfast may have 
been unimpeachable,” says Jet ; “but you must re- 
member I am accustomed to solid English food. 
The most substantial thing I got out of the whole 
dozen dishes to-day was a cock-robin in a paper 
shirt,” 

“ Bécassines, my love—bécassines, and very fairly 
dressed, too, for a provincial inn.” 

“But bécassines are not sustaining, papa, you 
must allow that. Now, if I could get a bun—I sup- 
pose they make buns in France ?—or a roll, just to 
carry me on to dinner.” 

“Take a little barley-water, my dear. It is sur- 
prising what nutritive qualities barley-water pos- 
sesses, Let me desire Perugino to bring you a 
glass.” 

“T thank you, papa. Aunt Gwendoline made me 
drink barley-water ozce when I had whooping-cough. 
The recollection will be enough for the remainder of 
my life.” 

Mr. Conyngham shuts his eyes, and, leaning back 
in his chair, puts on an attitude of sleep. With Jet’s 
rejection of barley-water he evidently looks upon the 
discussion as closed—rational argument useless. But 
Jet is not yet beaten. Her arguments up to the 
present time have been based on selfish considera- 
tions only. How if this matter of braving mistral 
and sunset could be shown to affect other interests 
than her own ? 

‘*We have no grapes for to-morrow ; I have just 
remembered it! And Dr. Hammond expressly said 
you should not be without fresh fruit when you travel. 
How stupid I must have been not to think of the 
state of the commissariat sooner !” 

‘‘ Eh—how ?” cries Mr. Conyngham, his faculties . 
awakened on the instant. ‘No grapes? Oh, this 
will never do !—Perugino !—I must trouble you, my 
dear Jet, to ring for Perugino at once.” 

‘‘ Perugino has gone out,” says Jet, promptly. 
‘‘Don’t you remember? We sent him to the station 
to telegraph about a coupé. I saw Perugino pass 
down the street not three minutes ago.” 

‘‘Tf I had my poor Paolo!” murmurs Mr. Con- 
yngham, sinking back. ‘‘ These unhappy, these cul- 
pable oversights aever occurred in Paolo’s time.” 

“ But a fruit-market is quite close at hand,” urges 
Jet. ‘‘I remember passing one last night on our 
way from the gave. If you would only let me—” 

“* Put on your wraps, put on your warmest wraps, 
and start,” rejoins Mr. Conyngham, in an injured 
voice. ‘The wind has somewhat abated ; half an 
hour’s sharp walking may possibly do you good. 
And remember that the Coteau-Brilé grapes—im- 
press that name on your mind, ‘raisin de Coteau- 
Brilé’—are the best. If the skins show signs of 
dryness, so much the better. I know, on respecta- 
ble medical authority, that the Coteau-Brilé grapes 
are wholesomest after the process of shriveling has 
set in.” 

Jet waits, as you may believe, for no second per- 
mission. Her eyes, her face, her whole figure, illu- 
mined with thankfulness at being free (although the 
freedom shall last but the space of a single half- 
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hour), she dances away like a flash of lightning 
across the polished floor of the salon ; away to her 
own room on the second floor; then forth, without 
respirator, blue spectacles, or furs, into the bustle, 
glare, and dust, of Avignon city. 

Mr. Conyngham, sipping his barley-water; the 
stranger, meditating how he shall best renew his ac- 
quaintance with the father of forty thousand pounds 
—already Jet is pigeon-holed as ‘‘forty thousand 
pounds” in his thoughts—remain alone. 

A baker’s shop and the fruit-market lie within a 
stone’s-throw of the Hotel de l’ Univers. 

**Tenez, ma petite demoiselle, tenez—le beau 
panier pour trente sous,” says the olive-cheeked, 
classic-featured dame de la halle, as Jet stands wait- 
ing for her grapes. ‘Cinq livres de raisin, bon rai- 
sin de Coteau-Brilé pour un rien !” 

Can any one say it is a bad country to live in 
where the sun is hot enough to give you sunstroke in 
November, and you may buy five pounds of nectar- 
sweet grapes for fifteen pence? 

Her marketing accomplished, Jet Conyngham 
pursues her way briskly along the Quai du Rhone, the 
fruit-basket slung upon her arm, a foot-long J7stolet 
of sour bread in her hand. The blood stirs in her 
veins as no breeze in muggy Devonshire has ever 
stirred it. She feels it a subtile kind of excitement 
merely to breathe ; feels as though a ten-mile walk 
before dinner would just, serve to rest, not exhaust, 
the desire for quick movement, bright sunshine, cold 
and sparkling atmosphere, that is in her. 

The mistral’s blinding glare, the mistral’s blind- 
ing dust, are miseries thrown away (like most of life’s 
miseries) upon Jet. She has got one half-hour’s free- 
dom in which to explore the lions of Avignon—the 
broken bridge, the Palace of the Popes, Laura’s 
tomb—and determines to make the most of it. 

One half-hour! And the sun, when she started, 
was already slanting across the tall roofs of the ho- 
tel ; and, in these regions, night, like winter, over- 
takes you ata bound. Well, in small things, as in 
great ones, the possibility of mischance seldom finds 
a place in Jet Conyngham’s anticipations; she flies 
past the broken bridge ; she glances up at the Palace 
of the Popes ; on her homeward road, at the instance 
of a franc-seeking sacristan, is persuaded to visit a 
church, medizval, incense-flavored, garlic-haunted, 
in quest of Laura’s tomb. Ten minutes later— 
emerging into an unknown street, and by an oppo- 
site door to that through which she entered—the girl 
finds herself benighted. 


“ The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out— 
At one stride comes the dark,” 


Jet has, literally, to rub her eyes and gaze about 
her ere she can believe in the reality of this sudden 
darkness, Alas! the sharp increase of cold; the 
hush that, with the sun’s departure, has fallen like a 
cloak upon the city; lastly, the fact that the old 
sacristan is lighting a lantern, as he locks the chan- 
cel-gates behind him, confirm it only too forcibly. 

This sacristan, carrying his church-keys in one 
hand, a villainous little oil-lamp in the other, would 
seem to be the solitary link left between her and the 
living world—her one uncertain chance of getting 
back from medizeval shades to lighted shop-windows, 
paved streets, and the Hotel de l’Univers, to-night. 

And she follows him. 

Never was will-o’-the-wisp a more fatal guide. 
Down one narrow alley, up another, glimmers the lan- 
tern, clank the keys. At length, in a kind of cz/-de- 
sac, narrower and darker than the rest, overhanging 
roofs and upper stories shutting out all but one nar- 
now strip of sky overhead, the sacristan—keys, lan- 
tern, and all—disappears as suddenly as a figure in a 
Christmas pantomime. There is a momentary crash, 
as of a forte-cochére swinging heavily on its hinges, 
a crash echoed and reéchoed down the length of the 
whole row of houses, and Jet, alone, guideless, trem- 
bling, is left to realize her desolation. 

She looks fearfully about her; she thinks of her 
father; she thinks of Mark—for the first time in her 
life she wishes Mark Austen were at her side. By- 
and-by comes the sound of steps; a man’s tread 
draws steadily nigh through the darkness, and with 
a beating heart Jet nerves herself for the worst. 

That the approaching human being shall prove a 
robber is, naturally, the first idea that presents itself 
to her mind. She is to ‘‘meet her fate” (though 
after a different fashion than she dreamed of) here, 
in the south. Well, she has about her two napoléons 
in gold, seven francs, a watch, a pair of sleeve-links, 
and five pounds of Coteau-Brilé grapes. If she is 
to be robbed, most probably she is to be murdered 
likewise. Poor little Cora will read an account of 
the tragedy in the daily papers—out of compliment 
to Aunt Gwendoline it may even be copied into the 
Exeter Dispatch. 7 

‘Miss Jet Conyngham, I believe?” says a voice. 
Ah, that welcome English voice, coming to her in 
her direst need—when will Jet forget its accents? 
And the footsteps cease. 


[To BE CONTINUED.|] 





BLINDFOLDED. 


WO little white hands put over the eyes, 
And tresses of hair brushing over the cheek ; 
A mad, merry voice in my ear laughing cries : 
‘* Who is it holds you, sir ? answer me quick !” 
Do I not know them, the bonny red lips, 
Trim little waist in the calico gown, 


Eyes with long lashes where tremulous slips 

The love-light half bashfully, tenderly down ? 
Do I not know them? Ah! love, I was blind 

Ere the dainty ringed hands came over my eyes ; 
And roguish white arms ne’er closer can bind 

Than the love which once kindled to life never dies. 


TWO DAYS’ SOLITARY IMPRISONMENT. 
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R. JOSEPH KILGORE was suffering from 
one of those spring influenzas which make a 
man feel as if he were his own grandfather. His 
nose had acquired the shape of a turnip and the 
complexion of a beet. All his bones ached as if he 
had been soundly thrashed, and his eyes were weak 
and watery. Your deadly disease is oftener than not 
a gentleman who takes your life without mauling 
you, but the minor diseases are mere bruisers who 
just go in for making one as uncomfortable and 
unpresentable as possible. Mr. Kilgore’s influenza 
had been coming on for several days, and when he 
woke up this particular morning and heard the rain 
dripping on the piazza-roof just under his bedroom- 
window, he concluded, like a sensible man, that he 
would stay at home and nurse himself over” the fire 
that day, instead of going to the office. So he 
turned over and snoozed for an hour or two, luxu- 
riating in a sense of aches and pains just pro- 
nounced énough to make the warmth and softness 
of the bed delightful. 

Toward noon, the edge of this enjoyment becom- 
ing dulled, he got up, dressed, and came down- 
stairs to the parlor, where his brother’s wife (he was 
a bachelor, living with a married brother) had con- 
siderately kindled up a coal-fire in the grate for his 
benefit. 

After lying off in the rocking-chair till past din- 
ner-time, he began to feel better and consequently 
restless. Concluding that he would like to read, he 
went rummaging about the bookcases for a likely- 
looking novel. At length he found in the upper 
shelf of a closet a book called ‘‘ Réles of a De- 
tective,” containing various thrilling accounts of 
crimes and the entanglement of criminals in the 
meshes of law and evidence. 

One story in particular made a strong impres- 
sion on his mind. It was a tale of circumstantial 
evidence, and about how it very nearly hung an in- 
nocent man for a murder which he had no thought 
of committing. It struck Joseph rather forcibly 
that this victim of circumstantial evidence was as 
respectable and inoffensive a person as himself, and 
probably had never any more thought of being in 
danger from the law. Circumstances had set their 
trap for him while he was quite unconscious of peril, 
and he only awoke to find himself in the toils. And 
from this he went on to reflect upon the horrible 
but unquestionable fact that every year a certain 
proportion, and perhaps a very considerable propor- 
tion, of those who suffered the penalties of the law, 
and even the death-penalty, are innocent men— 
victims of false or mistaken evidence. No man, 
however wise or virtuous, can be sure that he will 
not be taken in this fearful conscription of victims 
to the blind deity of justice. ‘ None can tell,” thought 
Joseph with a shudder, “ but that the word he is say- 
ing, the road he is turning, the appointment he is 
making, or whatever other innocent act he is now 


engaged in, may not prove the last mesh in some 
self-woven death-net, the closing link in some dam- 
ning chain of evidence whose devilish subtlety shall 
half convince him that he must be guilty as it wholly 
convinces others.” 

Timidity is generally associated with imaginative- 
ness, if not its result, and Joseph, although he con- 
cealed the fact pretty well under the mask of reti- 
cence, was constitutionally very timid. He had an 
unprofitable habit of taking every incident of pos- 
sible embarrassment or danger that occurred to his 
mind as the suggestion for imaginary situations of 
inconvenience or peril, which he would then work 
out, fancying how he would feel and what he would 
do, with the utmost elaboration, and often with 
really more nervous excitement than he would be 
likely to experience if the events supposed should 
really occur. So now, and all the more because he 
was a little out of sorts, the suggestions of this 
story began to take the form in his mind of an 
imaginary case of circumstantial evidence of which 
he was the victim. His fancy worked up the de- 
tails of a fictitious case against himself, which he, 
although perfectly innocent, could meet with noth- 
ing more than his bare denial. 

He imagined the first beginnings of suspicion ; 
he saw it filming the eyes of his acquaintances, 
then of his friends, and at last sicklying over the 
face even of his brother Silas. In fancy he made 
frantic attempts to regain the confidence of his 
friends, to break through the impalpable, impene- 
trable barrier which the first stir of suspicion had 
put between their minds and his. He cried, he 
begged, he pleaded. But in vain, all in vain. Sus- 
picion had made his appeals and adjurations sound 
even to his friends as strange and meaningless as 
the Babel-builders’ words of a sudden became to 
each other. The yellow badge of suspicion once 
upon him, all men kept afar, as if he were a fever- 
ship in quarantine. No solitary imprisonment in a 
cell of stone could so utterly exclude him from the 
fellowship of men as the invisible walls of this dun- 
geon of suspicion. And at last he saw himself giv- 
ing up the hopeless struggle, yielding to his fate 
in dumb despair, only praying that the end might 
come speedily, perhaps even reduced to the abject- 
ness of confessing the crime he had not committed, 
in order that he might at least have the pity of men, 
since he could not regain their confidence. And so 
strongly had this vision taken hold on him that his 
breath came irregularly, and his forehead was damp > 
as he drew his hand across it. 

As has been intimated, it was Mr. Joseph Kil- 
gore’s very bad habit to waste his nervous tissue in the 
conscientiously minute elaboration of such painful 
imaginary situations as that above described, and in 
his present experience there was nothing particularly 
novel or extraordinary for him. It was the occur- 
rence of a singular coincidence between this internal 
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experience and a wholly independent course of act- | half of fright, and went out of the room, shutting the 


ual events, which made that waking nightmare the 
beginning of a somewhat remarkable comedy, or, 
more properly, a tragedy, of errors. For, as Joseph 
lay back in his chair, in a state of nervous exhaustion 
and moral collapse, the parlor-door was thrown open, 
and Mrs. Silas Kilgore, his sister-in-law, burst into 
the room. She was quite pale, and her black eyes 
were fixed on Joseph’s with the eager intensity, as if 
seeking moral support, noticeable in those who 
communicate startling news which they have not 
had time to digest. 

The effect of this apparition upon Joseph in his 
unstrung condition may be readily imagined. He 
sprang up much paler than Mrs. Kilgore, his lips 
apart, and his eyes staring with the premonition of 
something shocking. ‘These symptoms of extraor- 
dinary excitement even before she had spoken, and 
this air as if he had expected a shocking revelation, 
recurred to her mind later, in connection with other 
circumstances, but just now she was too full of her 
intelligence to dwell on anything else. 

‘“A man was murdered in our barn last night. 
They’ve found the body!” she exclaimed. 

As the meaning of her words broke on him, Jo- 
seph was filled with that sort of mental confusion 
which one experiences when the scene or circum- 
stances of a dream recur in actual life. Was he still 
dreaming that ghostly vision of suspicion and the 
death-trap of circumstances? Was this a mere 
continuation of it? No, he was awake; his sister- 
in-law standing there, with pallid face and staring 
eyes, was not an apparition. The horrid, fatal reality 
which he had been imagining was actually upon 
him. 

“T did not do it!” dropped from his ashen lips. 

“You do it? Are you crazy? Who said any- 
thing about your doing it?” cried the astounded 
woman, 

The ring of genuine amazement in her voice 
was scarcely needed to recall Joseph to the practical 
bearing of his surroundings, and break the spell of 
superstitious dread. The sound of his own words 
had done it. With a powerful effort he regained 
something like self-control, and said, with a forced 
laugh : 

“What an absurd thing for me to say! I don’t 
know what I could have been thinking of. Very 
odd, was it not? But, dear me! a man murdered 
in our barn? You don’t tell me! How terrible!” 

His constrained, overdone manner was not cal- 
culated to abate Mrs. Kilgore’s astonishment, and 
she continued to stare at him with an expression in 
which a vague terror began to appear. There are 
few shorter transitions than that from panic to an- 
ger. Seeing that her astonishment at his reception 
ef the news increased rather than diminished, he be- 
came exasperated at the intolerable position in which 
he was placed. His face, before so pale, flushed with 
anger, 

“Damnation! What are you staring at me that 
way for?” he cried, fiercely. 

Mrs, Kilgore gave a little cry, half of indignation, 


door after her. . 

Joseph had ample opportunity to review the situ- 
ation before he was again disturbed, which, indeed, 
was not till some hours later, at dusk, when Silas 
came home, and the tea-table was set. Silas had 
been promptly summoned from his shop when the 
discovery of the body was made, and had been busy 
all the afternoon with the police, the coroner, and 
the crowds of visitors to the scene of the tragedy. 

The conversation at the tea-table ran entirely 
upon the various incidents of the discovery, the in- 
quest, and the measures of the police for the appre- 
hension of the criminal. Mrs. Kilgore was so full of 
questions that she scarcely gave Silas time to answer, 
and Joseph flattered himself that his comparative 
silence was not noticeable. Nevertheless, as they 
rose from the table, Silas remarked : 

‘* You don’t seem much interested in our murder, 
Joseph ; you haven't asked the first question about 
it.” y 

Mrs. Kilgore was just leaving the room, and she 
turned her head to see how he would answer. But 
he, too, turned off the matter by saying something 
about Maria’s loquaciousness having left him no 
chance. After tea the little family circle was gath- 
ered in the parlor. Mrs. Kilgore was sewing; Silas 
read the newspaper, and Joseph sat up by the fire. 
From time to time, as he glanced around, he caught 
Mrs. Kilgore’s eyes studying him very intently. Her 
manner indicated that her indignation at his be- 
havior and language earlier in the afternoon had 
been quite neutralized by her curiosity as to its 
cause. 

‘‘There’s nothing in the paper to-night but the 
murder, and I know that already,” exclaimed Silas, 
finally. ‘‘ Maria, where’s there something to read ? 
Hullo! what’s this?” 

He had taken up from the table the story of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which Joseph had been reading 
that morning. 

““Why, Maria, here’s that murder-book you 
wouldn’t let me finish last summer for fear I’d mur- 
der you some night. Who on earth hunted up that 
book of all books, to-day of all days?” 

‘“‘T did,” replied Joseph, clearing his throat, in 
order to speak with a natural inflection. 

“You did?” exclaimed Silas. 

“You must have looked the house over to find it, 
for I hid it carefully,” said Mrs. Kilgore, looking 
sharply at him. ‘*‘ What made you so anxious to 
get it?” 

“T was not particularly anxious. I was merely 
looking for something to read,” said Joseph, making 
a pretense of yawning, as if the matter was a very 
trivial one. 

‘IT suppose the murder brought it to his mind,” 
said Silas, : 

‘‘ Why, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Kilgore, quickly. 
‘*' You must have been reading it before the murder. 
Now that I remember, I saw it in your hands,” 

“Before the murder, were you, Joseph? Why, 
that’s almost enough to make one feel superstitious,” 
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said Silas, turning around in his chair, so as to look 
fairly at him. 

Joseph had half a mind to make a clean breast 
of the matter then and there, and explain to them 
how curiously the reading of that book had affected 
him. But he reflected that Silas was rather unim- 
aginative, and would probably be more mystified 
than enlightened by his explanation. 

“T do believe it was reading that book which 
made you act so queerly when I brought you in the 
news of the murder,” pursued Mrs. Kilgore. 

‘How is that? How did he act queerly?” 
asked Silas. 

“T am not aware that I acted queerly at all,” 
said Joseph, doggedly. 

He knew well enough he had acted queerly, and 
did not mean to deny that ; but, as children and con- 
fused persons often do, he answered to the under- 
_ lying motive rather than the language. He only 
thought of denying the inference of suspicion that 
her words seemed to him to suggest. But to Mrs. 
Kilgore he very naturally seemed to be prevaricat- 
ing. 

“Why, Joseph!” said she, in a raised voice, and 
with a slight asperity ; “you know how you jumped 
up, looking like a ghost, the moment I opened the 
door, and the first thing you said after I’d told you 
that they’d found a murdered man in the barn, was— 
Why, Joseph, what’s the matter?” 

But I must go back a little. When the conver- 
sation turned on the book and Joseph’s connection 
with it, a minute or so previous, Silas had quite nat- 
urally glanced over at his brother, and, as the talk 
went on, his glance had become a somewhat concen- 
trated gaze, although expressive of nothing but the 
curiosity and slight wonder which the circumstances 
suggested. It would not do to have Silas think that 
he avoided his eyes, and so Joseph had, as soon as 
he felt this gaze, turned his own face rather sharp- 
ly toward it. He had meant merely to meet his 
brother’s look in a natural and unaffected manner. 
But, although never more sensible of just what such 
a manner would be, he was utterly unable to com- 
pass it. He was perfectly aware that the expression 
of his eyes was much too serious and challenging— 
and yet he could not, for the soul of him, modify it. 
Nor did he dare to withdraw his gaze after it had 
once met his brother’s, although knowing that it was 
fast becoming a fierce stare, and perceiving that Si- 
las had already noticed something peculiar in it. 
For to drop his eyes would be utter discomfiture and 
rout. As Mrs. Kilgore alluded to his queer de- 
meanor when she told him the news, his face began 
to flush with the anticipation of the revelation that 
was coming at this most unfavorable moment, even 
while his eyes were locked with the already startled 
ones of Silas. As she went on, the flush covered the 
lower part of his face, and rose like a spring-tide up 
his cheeks, and lent a fierce, congested glare to his 
eyes. He felt how woful and irretrievable a thing 
it would be for him just then to lose his countenance, 
and at the thought the flush burned deeper and 
merged higher. It overspread his high, bald, intel- 
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lectual forehead, and incarnadined his sconce up to 
the very top of it. At this moment it was that Mrs. 
Kilgore broke off her narrative with the exclamation, 
‘*Why, Joseph, what’s the matter?” 

At her words it seemed as if every drop of blood 
in his body poured into his face. He could endure 
it no longer. He rose abruptly, strode out of the 
parlor, and went to his room, although it was but 
eight o’clock, and he had no fire there. If he had 
staid another moment he must have brained Silas 
and his wife with the poker, such an ungovernable 
anger boiled up in him with the sense of his cause- 
less, shameful discomfiture. 

As Joseph left the parlor the eyes of Silas and 
his wife met each other—his dull with bewilderment 
and terror at a spectral fear; hers keen with a definite 
suspicion. But even her loquacity was subdued by a 
real fright. She had nothing to say. Her sensation 
was like that of one who, hunting a hare, stumbles 
upon a wolf. She had been both offended and made 
curious by Joseph’s demeanor that afternoon, but 
the horrid idea that within a moment had been sug- 
gested to both their minds had so little occurred to 
her as a serious possibility, that she was even on the 
point of rallying Joseph on it before her husband. 
Some time after he had left the parlor, Silas asked, 
with averted face : 

‘* What was it that he said when you told him 
the news?” and then she repeated his words. 

And Joseph, sitting wild-eyed upon his bed in 
the darkness in the room above, red no longer, but 
pale as death, heard the murmur of the voices, and 
knew that she was telling him. No one of the 
household slept much that night, except Mrs. Kil- 
gore. Whenever she awoke she heard her husband 
tossing restlessly, but she dared not ask him what 
was the matter. In vain did Silas rehearse to him- 
self all through the night-hours how petty were the 
trifles in Joseph’s demeanor which had disturbed him. 
They were of the sort of trifles which create that 
species of certainty known as moral certainty—the 
strongest of all in the mind it occupies, although so 
incapable of being communicated to others. It 
mattered little how much evidence there was if it 
sufficed to lodge the faintest trace of suspicion in 
his mind. For, like some poisons, an atom of suspi- 
cion is as fatal as the largest quantity. Nay, per- 
haps, even more surely so, for against great suspicion 
the mind often takes arms and makes valiant head ; 
but a little dowbt, by its timid and hesitant de- 
meanor, disarms opposition, and is readily enter- 
tained. And all that night, lying awake, and know- 
ing that Silas was sleepless just the other side of the 
partition, and that the fungus of suspicion was mo- 
ment by moment overgrowing his mind, he could 
hardly wait for morning, but would fain have rushed, 
even now in the darkness, to his bedside to cry: ‘‘I 
did not do it! Believe me, brother, I did not do 
ed 

In the morning, however, the sun shone brightly 
into his room, and last night’s events and misunder- 
standings seemed like a baddream. He went down- 
stairs almost cheery. He did not find Silas, but Mrs. 
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Kilgore was about. He was rather startled to ob- 
serve the entire change in herdemeanor. Yesterday 
she was constantly following him up with her sharp. 
black eyes and brisk questions and exclamations, but 
now she seemed frightened, acted in a constrained 
manner, and avoided his eyes. 

“Where is Silas?” he asked, as they sat down to 
table. 

“He said that there was something he must see 
to at the shop before work began, so he had an early 
breakfast,” replied Mrs. Kilgore, with her eyes on 
her plate. 

Had she been looking up she would have seen a 
piteous constriction in the muscles of Joseph’s face. 
His heart was sick, and all his regained courage sank 
away. It was no bad dream. Silas was afraid to 
meet him. He left his meal untasted, and went to 
the office. A dozen acquaintances stopped him on 
his way down-street to ask about the murder; and 
all day long somebody was dropping in to pester him 
on the same subject. He told them with a dull, ab- 
stracted air all the fresh details he knew, but felt all 
the time as if he cheated each auditor of the vital 
part of the naatter, in that he failed to shout after him: 

‘* Silas suspects me of it!” 

Silas had, indeed, left the house early for the pur- 
pose of avoiding his brother. He was in a condition 
of mind and nerve in which he did not dare to meet 
him. At tea the brothers met for the first time since 
the night previous. There was a constraint between 
them like that between strangers, but stronger and 
more chilling far than ever that is. There is no chill 
like that which comes between friends, and the near- 
er the friends the niore deathly the cold. Silas made 
a little effort to speak of business-matters, but could 
not keep it up, and soon a silence settled over the 
party, only broken by the words of table-service. 
Mrs. Kilgore sat pale and frightened all through the 
meal without venturing a single phrase, and scarcely 
looking up from her plate. 

The silence was of that kind which all felt to be 
more expressive than the loudest, most explicit lan- 
guage could be—more merciless than any form of 
verbal accusation. Such silence is a terribly perfect 
medium, in which souls are compelled to touch each 
other, resent as they may the contact. Several times 
Joseph was on the point of rising and rushing from 
the table. How many more such meals could he 
stand or could they stand? All of them recognized 
that the situation had become perceptibly more se- 
rious and more pronounced on account of that silent 
tea-table. 

There was in particular not the slightest allusion 
made by any one to the murder, which, seeing that 
it had happened but yesterday, and would naturally 
still haye been an engrossing topic, was an omission 
so pointed as to be an open charge of guilt. There 
is such a thing as emphasizing a topic by suppress- 
ing it, as letters are sunk into stone. The omission 
impressed Silas as it did Joseph, but, regarding it 
from his point of view, it did not occur to him but 
that Joseph was the one solely responsible for it. 
He, Silas, had refrained from reference to it because 


his suspicions in regard to Joseph made the topic 
unendurable. But he could not imagine that Joseph 
could have had any other motive for his silence on 
the subject but a guilty conscience — some secret 
knowledge of the crime. Thus regarded, it was a 
terrible confirmation. That a perception that he 
was suspected might cause an innocent man to act 
very much as if he were conscious of guilt, did not 
occur to Silas, as, perhaps, it would have failed to 
occur to most persons in just his position. 

After leaving the tea-table the brothers went to- 
gether into the parlor, according to the family cus- 
tom. They took their accustomed seats on opposite 
sides of the fireplace, but there was no conversation. 
A veil was between them. Both were thinking of 
the same thing—thinking of it intensely—and each 
knew that the other was thinking of it, and yet nei- 
ther for worlds could have commanded the courage 
to speak of it. The suspicion had grown definite in 
Silas’s mind, and yet, whenever he brought himself 
to the point of putting it in words, it suddenly seemed 
impossible, cruel, and absurd. But, if Silas found it 
impossible to speak, far more so it seemed to Joseph. 

To charge another with suspecting us is half to 
confess ourselves worthy of suspicion. It is demor- 
alizing—it is to abandon the pride of conscious rec- 
titude. To deny an accusation is to concede to it a 
possibility, a color of reason ; and Joseph shrank with 
unutterable repugnance from that. He felt that he 
could be torn limb from limb sooner than betray by 
a word that he recognized the existence of suspicion 
so abominable. Besides, of what avail would be 
a denial without evidence to disprove a suspicion 
which had arisen without evidence? It was a thing 
too impalpable to contend with. As well fight a fog 
as seek to destroy by mere denial suspicion so vague, 
unsubstantial, and subtile, as that which enveloped 
him. Silas would, of course, eagerly accept his de- 
nial ; he well knew how he would spring to his side, 
how warm and firm would be his hand-clasp, and 
how great, perhaps, his momentary relief. “But he 
was, after all, but human, and no man can control 
his doubts. Silas would still be unable, when he 
thought the matter over, to help the feeling that 
there was, after all, something very strange about his 
conduct from first to last. It is the subtiler nature of 
doubt to penetrate the heart more profoundly than 
confidence, and to underlie it. No generous St. 
George of faith can reach the nether den where it 
lurks. Or, rather, is it like the ineradicable witch- 
grass which, though it be hewed off at the surface, 
still lives at the root, and springs forth luxuriantly 
again at the first favoring season ? 

Moreover, Joseph hoped that some circumstance, 
the detection of the murderer, or a healthier moral 
tone, might dissipate the cloud of suspicion between 
them, and then it would be far better not to have 
spoken, for, once put in words, the hateful thing 
would ever remain a mutual memory, never again to 
be denied, and which might come up to their minds 
whenever they looked each other in the eye thereaf- 
ter. And so the brothers sat opposite each other in 
silence, their faces growing grayer as the clock ticked. 
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“ The weather is growing cooler again,” said Jo- 
seph, at last, rising to go to his room. 

It was at least two hours before his usual bed- 
time, but he could sit there no longer. 

‘Ves, I think we shall have a frost,” replied Si- 
las, and the brothers parted. 

After Joseph had gone, Mrs. Kilgore came into the 
parlor and sat down with some sewing. She waited 
for her husband to speak and tell her if Joseph had 
said anything. But he sat there staring at the wall, 
and took no notice of her. Although she knew so 
well what had been preying upon his mind since last 
evening, yet he had not once referred to the matter, 
and she had not dared to do so. It was hard for a 
talkative little lady like her to understand this reti- 
cence about a matter so deeply felt. She could not 
comprehend that there may be griefs so ghastly that 
we dare not lift from them the veil of silence. She 
wanted to “talk it over” alittle. She felt that would 
do Silas good, because she knew it would be a relief 
to her. Nor was she insensible to the gratification 
it would afford her vanity to discuss so serious a mat- 
ter with her husband, whose general tone with her 
was one of jest and pleasantry, to the disparagement 
of her intellectual powers, as she thought. So, after 
glancing up several times timidly at Silas’s still set 
profile, she said, in a weighty little voice: 

** Don’t you think Joseph behaves very strangely 
about the murder?” Her words seemed to be sey- 
eral seconds in making an impression on Silas’s mind, 
and then he slowly turned his face full upon her. It 
was a terrible look. The squared jaw, the drawn 
lips, the dull, distant stare, repulsed her as one might 
repulse a stranger intermeddling with a bitter pri- 
vate grief. Who was she, to come between him and 
his brother? He did not seem to think it worth 
while to say anything to explain so eloquent a glance, 
but immediately faced about again, as if dismissing 
the interruption from his mind. Mrs. Kilgore did 
not try to make any more conversation, but went to 
her bedroom and cried herself to sleep. 

But Silas sat in his chair in the parlor, and took 
no note of the hours till the lamp spluttered and 
went out. All through the evening in Joseph’s 
room, which was directly above, he had heard him 
walking to and fro, to and fro, sitting down awhile, 
and then starting again; and if the pacing had not 
finally come to an end, Silas could not have gone to 
bed, for his heart went out to his brother wrestling 
there alone with his dreadful secret, and he could 
not rest till he thought that he, too, was at rest. 

Indeed, for the very reason that Joseph was so 
dear to him, and he felt nothing could change that, 
he actually hesitated the less to admit these horrible 
suspicions. Love is impatient of uncertainty, and 
would rather presume the guilt of a friend from its 
longing to pour itself out in pity and tenderness 
than restrain itself while judgment scrutinizes evi- 
dence and decides by a straw’s weight. 

A practical reflection, moreover, had occurred to 
Silas. 

If Joseph had really—he did not dare to say to 
himself what—then it was of the utmost importance 


that they should quickly understand each other, so 
as to take steps to place him in safety. His desire 
to share Joseph’s horrible secret was like the feeling 
with which one would fain uncover a friend’s loath- 
some disease in order to help him. Before he went 
to sleep that night he resolved, therefore, that he 
would win his confidence by letting him see in every 
possible way, short of actual words, that he suspected 
the true state of things, and that Joseph might still 
confide in him as a faithful brother who would stand 
by him in the worst emergency. 

On first meeting him the following morning he 
began to carry out this project so worthy of fraternal 
devotion. He sought occasion to shake hands with 
Joseph, and gave a meaning pressure to his clasp. 
At breakfast he was the only one who talked, and 
endeavored by his manner to let Joseph understand 
that he perfectly comprehended the situation, and 
was talking to cover his embarrassment and prevent 
Mrs. Kilgore from suspecting anything. Several 
times also he managed to catch his brother’s eye, 
and give him a glance implying sympathy and mu- 
tual understanding. This demeanor added the last 
touch to Joseph’s exasperation. 

Evading Silas’s evident intention of walking 
down-street, he got away alone, and took both din- 
ner and tea at a restaurant, to put off meeting his 
brother and sister-in-law as long as possible. He 
lingered long over his tea in the darkest, loneliest 
corner of the eating-house, for the prospect, no longer 
to be avoided, of returning home to confront his 
sister-in-law’s frightened face and Silas’s pathetic 
glances appeared intolerable, Wild ideas of flying 
from the city and returning never, or not until the 
truth about the murder had come to light, occurred 
to him. He even began to arrange what sort of a 
letter he should write to Silas. But men of forty, 
especially of Joseph’s temperament, who have moved 
in the same business and domestic ruts all their lives, 
do not readily make up their minds to bold steps of 
this sort. To endure suffering or inconvenience is 
more natural than to change their settled habits. So 
it all ended in his going home at about eight o’clock, 
and being greatly relieved to find some callers there. 

All three of this strangely-stricken family, in- 
deed, shared that feeling. It was such a rest from 
the nervous strain whenever either or both were left 
alone with Joseph! The earnestness with which 
Mrs. Kilgore pressed her guests to stay a little longer 
was so unusual and apparently uncalled for that I 
fancy Mr. and Mrs. Smith had a vague suspicion 
that they were being made game of. But they would 
have been disabused of that impression could they 
have appreciated the sinking of heart with which 
their hosts heard the front-door close, and realized 
that they were again left to themselves. Only one 
thing had occurred to mar the relief which the call 
had afforded. The topic of the murder had been 
exhausted before Joseph entered, but, just as she was 
leaving, Mrs. Smith made a return to it, saying: 

‘‘ Mrs. Kilgore, I was telling my husband I should 
think you must be scared to be in the house, for 
fear the murderer might still be hanging around.” 
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Mrs. Kilgore shuddered, and cast an instantane- 
ous, wholly involuntary glance at Joseph. Her hus- 
band intercepted it, and, catching his eye, she saw 
an expression in it as if he could strangle her for 
what was really only the fault of her nerves. She 
stammered something, and the bustle of the retiring 
guests covered her confusion well enough. 

Unfortunately, Joseph, too, had caught that sud- 
den, terrified glance of his sister-in-law's at him, 
and it affected him more than anything that had 
occurred in either of the two days since the murder. 
As the guests took their leave, his head dropped on 
his breast, and his arms fell by the sides of his 
chair. Mr, Kilgore wanted to send his wife from 
the room, but his voice stuck in his throat, his 
tongue refused to move. They waited a moment, 
and then Joseph said : 

«Send for the police! For God’s sake, take me 
out of this! I can’t stand it any longer!” 

It was not yet nine o'clock, and a boy came by 
in the street crying: 

“Extra! The Kilgore barn murderer captured ! 
Full confession !” 

Although the words were perfectly audible 
through the lowered windows to all in the room, 
Mrs. Kilgore was the only one who took any men- 
tal cognizance of them. Nor did either of the men, 
who sat there like stones, take note of her as she 
left the room. A minute later they heard her scream, 
and she ran back with the open paper in her hands. 

“He did not do it! He is crazy! They have 
found the murderer!” 

Silas fixed an incredulous, questioning stare upon 
his wife, and then turned quickly toward his brother. 
As for Joseph, at first and for several moments, he 
gave no sign that he had heard at all. Then he 
slowly raised his eyes to his brother’s face with a 
deliberate, cruel gaze of contemptuous sarcasm and 
cold aversion The first effect of this great relief 
was to flood his mind with bitter wrath at those 
who had done him the great wrong from which, no 
thanks to them, he had been rescued. 

Mrs. Kilgore hastily read aloud, in a breathless 
voice, the newspaper account. It seemed that two 
tramps had taken refuge in the barn from the storm 
that had raged the night of the murder, and get- 
ting into some quarrel before morning, one had 
stabbed the other and fled, only to be captured two 
days later and confess everything. When Mrs. Kil- 
gore ceased reading, Joseph said: 
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‘‘Tt must be a great disappointment for you that 
they are not going to hang me for it. I sincerely 
condole with you.” 

Mrs. Kilgore cried, “Oh, don’t!” and Silas 
made a gesture of deprecation, but both felt that 
Joseph had a right to revile them as he chose, and 
they had no right to complain. But he, even while 
he could not deny himself the gratification of a lit- 
tle cruel reproach, knew that they were not to be 
blamed, that they had been as much the victims of 
a fatality as himself, and that this was one of those 
peculiarly exasperating wrongs which do not leave 
the sufferer even the satisfaction of being angry. 
Soon he got up and walked across the room, stretched 
himself, drew his hand over his forehead, and said : 

“‘T feel as if I had just been dug up after being 
buried alive.” 

At this sign of returning equanimity, Silas took 
courage and ventured to say: 

‘“‘T know we’ve been a pair of crazy fools, Joe, 
but you're alittle to blame. What’s made you act so 
queerly? You won’t deny that you have acted so?” 

Joseph smiled—one doesn’t appreciate the pure 
luxury of a smile until he has been deprived of it 
for a while—lit a cigar, sat down with his legs over 
the arm of his arm-chair—he had not indulged in 
an unconstrained posture for two days—and told his 
side of the story. He explained how, thanks to 
that tale he was reading, and the ghastly reverie it 
suggested, his nerves were all on edge when Mrs. 
Kilgore burst in with a piece of news whose ex- 
traordinary coincidence with his train of thought had 
momentarily thrown him off his balance; and he 
tried to make them see that, after that first scene, all 
the rest was a logical sequence. 

Mrs. Kilgore, by virtue of her finer feminine 
nervous organization, understood him so readily that 
he saw he had made a mistake in not unbosoming 
himself to her at first. But Silas evidently did not 
so easily take his idea. 

“But why didn’t you just tell us that you hadn’t 
done it, and end the misunderstanding at one blow ?” 
he asked. 

‘‘Why, don’t you see,” replied Joseph, ‘‘ that 
to deny a thing before you are distinctly suspected 
of it, is to suggest suspicion ; while to deny it after- 
ward, unless you have proof to offer, is useless ?” 

“What should we have come to but for the 
capture of the real murderer?” cried Mrs. Kilgore, 
with a shudder. 
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MY DREAMLAND. 


HE way to Dreamland—do I know ? 
Years ago 
Every path for my roaming feet 
Led the way to Dreamland, sweet ! 


Have I forgotten? Maybe, dear; 
Far or near 


. 


Matters little, and less I care, 
So I do not lose you there. 


Do I abjure it ? Sweet one, nay ; 
Look this way : 

Dreamland now for my joyance lies 

In the blue haze of your eyes ! 
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UCH are the currents of English life, that a great 
deal of it may be seen by dint of simply sitting 
still in a given spot and keeping the eyes open. All 
manner of curious drift will be borne past, much of 
which might have been missed by too active a 
search for it. The most successful observer in this 
country will not always be he who runs super-ser- 
viceably to and fro in quest of impressions ; but, 
rather, he who lounges, and lingers, and craftily suf- 
fers the impressions to come in quest of him. 
Nevertheless, the point of view must needs be 
varied occasionally ; oddities of streets and houses 
stand more upon ceremony than men and customs— 
they will not make visits, but only receive them. 
Accordingly, after pondering in Fairmount for a 
while, I determined to begin an exploration of the 
neighborhood; and under the friendly and philo- 
sophical guidance of Hedgley, I grasped my pil- 
grim’s staff one morning in June, and we set forth. 
After turning the corner of the estate, and 
emerging upon the high-road, we found ourselves 
treading upon a sidewalk of asphalt. The domin- 
ion of asphalt has been extending in England during 
the last ten or fifteen years, until now—at least in the 
vicinity of London—it is only the more secluded 
lanes and by-paths that do not acknowledge its 
sway. It is not unpleasant to the feet, especially 
when, as often happens, we are able to contrast its 
dry firmness with the slough of glutinous mud which 
prevails in the roadway close alongside. The most 
ardent glow of an English sun is scarcely sufficient 
to make it sticky, and though, on a raw winter’s day, 
it is somewhat too adamantine and unyielding for a 
long walk, still it were ungrateful to grumble at it. 
My chief objection to it is, indeed, that it is so in- 
curably artificial. You often find yourself following 
its narrow black course through green hedge-rows, 
with greener meadows spreading on either hand, and 
everywhere—save here under foot—an unadulterated 
aroma of country. What business has an amalgam 
of tar and gravel in the heart of English verdure? 
how does it harmonize with fresh grass and leaves, 
with the twitter of birds and the comfortable low- 
ing of kine? would not a dusty or a muddy pair of 
shoes be a small price to pay for the preservation of 
esthetic concord? The English, apparently, think 
not; and were the thing economically practicable, 
they would perhaps see nothing incongruous in lay- 
ing down their rustic lanes with Brussels carpeting. 
But, to a less common-sensible mind, this same 
sable amalgam dominates the landscape, and sug- 
gests uneasy suspicions as to the reality of the herb- 
age and foliage; so far do its evil communications 
corrupt the good manners of Nature. After all, 
there is a beauty in the soil, even when it is mud, 
which no mechanical device can reconcile us to lose. 
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And were it not that the frivolous tyranny of fash- 
ion requires mankind to keep their boots clean, no 
doubt we should find mud more soothing to the 
tread than the best Persian drugget. 

For the rest, the asphalt seems to be tolerably 
sound stuff, though, if much betrodden, it ultimate- 
ly wears out in patches, the mending whereof pro- 
duces unsightly scars. I regret these repairs even 
more than the original manufacture ; for it is only 
through the holes worn by repassing feet that a rec- 
onciliation with Nature has any chance to creep in. 
However, we cannot have our asphalt and wear it 
out too; and very likely, by the time the composi- 
tion has been in use a century or two longer, we 
shall forget that it is artificial, and admit no mis- 
giving that it is other than a normal variety of the 
earth’s crust. 

II. 


Our course lay townward, and the first part of 
the way we had a tall holly-hedge on our left hand. 
The English affect holly for the same reason that 
they do ivy—because it is so long a-growing. The 
house which stands draped with the latter, or 
screened behind the former, must necessarily have 
claims to antiquity; and antiquity, in England, is 
prima-facie evidence of respectability. There is in 
this idea a tacit recognition of the fact of the survival 
of the fittest. The house (by metonymy for the 
people who live in it) would not have survived had it 
not been superior to the other houses which decayed 
or were swept away: the holly-hedge proves the sur- 
vival and thus the superiority. There is plenty of 
plausibility in this argument; and, were it not that 
the law in question so often seems to act contrari- 
wise, would be conclusive. 

Holly-hedges are not beautiful, but they are 
effective ; a rhinoceros could hardly get through 
them. This one is a dark-green, glistening, com- 
pact wall, eight or nine feet high, and three or four 
feet thick. The leaves themselves are gracefully 
and delicately formed, but they do not group pictu- 
resquely ; they are too intent upon business. The 
delightfulest hedges—and those that prevail in Eng- 
land—are the hawthorn. But holly looks well in 
spite of itself at this season; for now the new 
leaves, only a few weeks old, come forth in brighter 
tracery upon the darksome background of those 
which have endured the winter. In winter the re- 
lief is afforded by the small clusters of scarlet ber- 
ries; and then the hedges are trimmed, and the 
proceeds of the trimming are sold for Christmas 
decorations, and fetch a good price. So Time brings 
about his revenges. 

But, as barriers against outside curiosity, the sub- 
urban householder hereabout seems generally to pre- 
fer brick and mortar. No doubt they are the best 
materials for his purpose, although they press like a 
nightmare upon the soul of the wayfarer. He wan- 
ders mile after mile through curious narrow lanes, 
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half conscious of a dull, irksome oppression, whence 
proceeding he knows not ; he charges it to the score 
of the weather, or of the mire, or, if these indict- 
ments fail, to some lurking, unsuspected dyspepsia 
on his own part. But no; the true cause lies else- 
where ; by-and-by, at some corner of the pathway, 
perhaps, he recognizes it. ’Tis nothing else than 
this great, hulking, inhospitable, ten-foot wall. Its 
presence is such an improbable impertinence that his 
eyes have actually refused to take note of it till now. 
Now he begins to feel personally resentful of this 
intrusive bulwark against intrusiveness. What can 
there be so terribly worth looking at as to justify 
such means of concealment ? 

“Tt makes all the difference,” remarks Hedgley, 
“on which side of the wall you happen to be.” 

“‘' There speaks the selfish English spirit,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘As a Christian, I prefer the outside. I 
hope I should feel ashamed of being where such 
walls would be agreeable.” 

“When one is inside, one simply is not aware of 
them, They would become conspicuous only by 
their absence. In a small country like England 
walls are necessary ; they play the part of distances ; 
they are the only available means of achieving se- 
clusion. They are an artificial expedient, if you 
will ; but any artifice which conceals an overcrowded 
population from itself is commendable. When peo- 
ple are forced to live under one another’s noses, 
screens become a virtue.” 

“But more people are outside the wall than in- 
side ; so the minority secure a squeamish gratifica- 
tion at the expense of the majority. It is of a piece 
with most English institutions: the patricians keep 
the plebeians down by hiding from them all knowl- 
edge of the finer life which they enjoy: they ask for 
beauty, and the patrician gives them a brick.” 

“Which the plebeian,” added Hedgley, with a 
grin, “puts in his hat at the next corner. But, seri- 
ously, you do the patrician and the plebeian both in- 
justice. Nearly every great house and park in England 
is accessible to the vulgar at certain times: and the 
plebeian, though he flocks thither, does so rather to 
glut his curiosity than to educate his taste; and he 
prefers having the brick in his hat to doing without 
it altogother.” 

“No argument can dispose of the fact that 
walled-in lanes are insufferable. Blind walls in the 
country are worse than an anomaly. We read fine 
things in poetry about English lanes ; and hereafter 
whenever I see bricks I shall think of that poetry.” 

This discussion ended, as did most of ours, in 
each of us saying a little more than he would care to 
stand to. It is probably as practical a way of coming 
to an agreement as could be devised ; both sides are 
willing to make allowances, and neither has the mor- 
tification of feeling convinced. Undoubtedly these 
walls are, under certain aspects, commendable even 
from the outside point of view. The brick, when it 
reaches a certain age, acquires a mellow, ruddy tone, 
the charm of which is enhanced by contrast with the 
masses of ivy which cluster thickly over it, and still 
more by the velvet growth of golden-green moss fol- 
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lowing the joints of the brickwork and crowning the 
summit (when this is not rendered horrid by barbaric 
broken glass) with fairy cushions. I know not where 
to look for any more delicious combination of colors, 
in fact, than is afforded by a weather-worn, moss- 
grown brick ; and I have often been brought to a 
standstill in my walks by the sight of it. America 
can command many luxuries, but this, so far as I 
know, is not one of them. 

Unfortunately, most bricks in London and neigh- 
borhood seem to have been born with the jaundice. 


In the city, time and grime make them swarthy ; in 


the suburbs, the unhealthy congenital tint remains, 
and moss and ivy can effect little or no improve- 
ment. The handsomest brick in this vicinity is to 
be found in a certain palace, built three or four hun- 
dred years ago for a once-famous cardinal, I sup- 
pose the secret of manufacturing such brick cannot 
have been lost ; and how a sane man, even an Eng- 
lishman, can deliberately set to work to build him- 
self a habitation of dirty-yellow clay when such sub- 
dued richness lies at hand it is difficult to conceive. 
It seems like a return to aboriginal mud-huts, 

But, after all, England, asa whole, is a country of 
hedges, not of fences. Rail-fences, stump-fences, even 
picket-fences, are uncommon, and look ill at ease. 
They are a tour de force to begin with, and they soon 
get tolook shabby and neglected. There is, however, 
a disagreeable partiality in some quarters for iron 
railings—the most dismal and hideous form of fence 
ever invented ; and elaborately-fantastic iron gates 
are, I believe, a symptom of aristocracy. 


III. 


For some distance toward town the houses on 
the right-hand side of the way are of the better 
class, drawn up in gentlemanly reserve behind their 
hedges and at the farther side of their green lawns: 
we catch blurred glimpses of them through the in- 
terstices of the holly as we pass by—of their bowed 
windows, their decorous porches, their careful flower- 
beds, and their crystal conservatories. Here live the 
retired Indian colonels and other reverend person- 
ages, who are to be seen every Saturday during the 
criminal season on the bench in the neighboring 
county court in their capacity as magistrates. But 
farther on begin what, for lack of a better name, I 
suppose must be called cottages. 

And yet it should not be so profaned, that storied 
appellation! Perhaps Mr. Ruskin has coined a fitter 
word for these unhappy poverty-bins; but I can 
think of nothing hopeless and unbeautiful enough. 
We have fallen upon evil days. Who has not his 
dream or his reminiscence of an English cottage— 
of a something low, latticed, gray-thatched, black- 
framed, white-plastered, nestling in greenery, mossy 
with ages, broad of threshold, rugged of floor, cozy 
of chimney-corner, quaint of furniture, gardened 
with sunflower, wallflower, marigold, and oyster- 
shell, dwelt in by bloused farmers, kirtled dames, 
red-cheeked lassies, and stout-limbed, staring chil- 
dren? Such things do still exist, and these eyes 
have beheld them; yet, in view of these Byemoor 
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perpetrations, I am half disposed to distrust my 
memory. What miraculous reformer, I should like 
to know, first hatched the plot against reverence and 
propriety which has substituted square, bare brick 
boxes of uncleanliness and discomfort for the an- 
tique, rustic nests of Gurth and Hodge? Be he who 
he may, the result of his enterprise, wherever it has 
been carried into effect, is the extinction of sturdy 
Hodge and Gurth, and the spawning of a breed of 
ill-conditioned mongrels, a cross between squalid 
misery and beery impudence. Such is the British 
working-man of the present day as I see him in my 
walks about Byemoor. He is still a man and a 
brother, however ; and that is the reason why I pre- 
fer to regard him as the effect of his new-fangled 
dwelling, rather than to charge him with the insup- 
portable iniquity of being its cause. 

There can be no doubt that, when a man and a 
house are brought together, one of two things must 
happen: either he will influence the house or the 
house him. Now, in a proper state of society, the 
man would build his own house, and thus acquire at 
the outset a mastery over it which he need never 
forego. As his character developed, so would the 
house ; it would readjust itself to his mind as the 
snail’s shell to the animal’s body. But in an improp- 
er state of society, such as exists in this neighbor- 
hood, the house, being constructed to fit the average 
man (who has only a theoretical existence), fits no- 
body, and consequently squeezes or stretches every- 
body into deformity. And deformity is the expres- 
sion and warrant of degradation. 

The “cottages” themselves would look very well 
in the architect’s drawings, and all sane men ought 
to fight shy of dwellings which can boast this omi- 
nous recommendation. For men are not mathe- 
matical equations, and human nature can never be 
brought into conformity with geometrical rule and 
square. It is an insult to humanity to make any two 
houses exactly alike; what shall we call it when 
houses are ordered by the hundred or the thousand 
on the same model ? 

** Merely a sign of the times,” replied Hedoleg 
with humorous coolness. ‘“ This is a transitional 
age, you know ; what we are coming to I won’t pre- 
tend to say, but what we are come from is an age 
of much more strongly-marked individualities than 
are to be met with now. Men are much more nearly 
alike than they used to be. It is a mistake to up- 
braid architects—they are but the creatures of the 
time, and can make nothing that is not called for. 
History is a series of dissolving views, and we hap- 
pen to be living at one of the blurry periods, that’s 
all. It would be much more affected and unnatural 
to build old-fashioned cottages to-day than it is to 
do as they are doing. What are you so hot about? 
It’s all right, even if for the moment it’s all wrong!” 

“*T like to hear you argue,” was my reply, ‘‘ be- 
cause I always know that you don’t mean what you 
say.” 

IV. 

BETWEEN the village proper and these outlying 

cottages are interposed some vacant fields—or, to 


speak more accurately, lots—which, to the medita- 
tive foreigner, seem rather an anomaly. They are 
generally environed by a laborious picket - fence, 
which seems to have been constructed in the first 
instance by a sort of miraculous intervention of 
Providence ; for, whatever the creative agency, no 
provision seems to have been made against the fence’s 
falling into decay. At all events, nobody thinks it 
reverent or expedient to make any repairs. The 
plot of ground itself, although grass-grown, has a 
peculiar hardened appearance, as though the turf had 
been laid down over ground already trampled and 
disfigured by human feet. Its surface is enlivened 
by here and there the ruins of an abandoned boot, 
or bottomless tin pot, or cairn of crumbling bricks ; 
antique horses or donkeys, with shaggy coats long 
strangers to the curry-comb, and patient droop of 
dull-eyed, lop-eared heads, stand in spavined rev- 
erie beside the fence, or browse with intermittent 
hobble across the ungenial sward. But the most 
conspicuous object in these open spaces is generally 
the sign-board which informs us that they are for 
sale, or to be let on building leases, The sign-board 
always calls them “eligible.” There is something 
pathetic about this falsehood—it is so surrounded 
and overwhelmed, as it were, by its own refutation. 
Nothing could well be less eligible than most of 
these dismal lots. They have the air of having been 
abandoned, ages ago, by reason of their extreme in- 
eligibility ; and of having gone on increasing in in- 
eligibility ever since. One gazes at them with won- 
der that, in a country so fair and fertile as England, 
there should be spots so barren and uninteresting. 
Who could bring himself to build upon one of them? 
The fact is, I suppose, that all the good building- 
land in the island was long ago used up, either as 
sites for houses or material for parks; and as for 
what remains, the main drawback is (as I have al- 
ready intimated) not that it is too inaccessible, or too 
insalubrious, or too much be-railroaded—but that it 
looks stale and cast-off—the despised leavings of a 
by-gone epoch. Were it virgin soil, there might be 
hope of some speculator’s making trial of it ; but as 
it is—faugh ! 

“Your inferences and judgments would have 
more weight if they rested upon a more solid foun- 
dation,” observed my companion. ‘If you will step 
into the office of the estate-agent whose name ap- 
pears upon that sign-board, you may find a differ- 
ence between his notion of the value of stale lots, as 
you call them, and yourown. There are plenty of 
people in England only too glad to take up their 
abode under an arch of a railway-viaduct, who would 
consider a dwelling on one of these sites El Dorado. 
And, really, they seem to me desirable enough; you 
don’t consider what virtue lies in a high brick wall 
and a well-ordered garden.” 

“ To clinch the matter—would you settle down 
for life on this particular lot, for instance, supposing 
its present owner gave it you? ¥ 

“JT dare say I would—only that, as you are aware, 
I have made my arrangements to settle in Florida. 
To gratify you, however, I’ll admit that there is one 
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lot, on the road between here and London, whose | where all the guileless young and old who meet at 


eligibility is not quite what it is cracked up to be. 
The sign-board which sets forth its attractions has 
stood, ever since I can remember, in about eight 
inches of water.” 

No town in England, so far as I have observed, 
is too small to be without its common, or, as they 
style it, “green ;” and Byemoor has one some three 
or four acres in extent. It is a triangular inclosure, 
lying between the two converging roads whereby the 
town is entered from the west and southwest. A 
few cattle are pastured upon it, but its principal 
function seems to be that of cricket and football 
grounds. During the cricket season, two or three 
regular matches, with white flannel and marquees, 
are played upon it; but the bulk of the year is, of 
course, devoted to ‘‘ practice.” Our own base-ball, 
which seems to me a much more stirring game than 
cricket, has never held such sway over the active 
part of our community as has the latter game over 
all classes of Englishmen. Rich and poor, from 
dauntless infancy to decrepit age, they revel in it. 
One sees undismayed paunches upon English crick- 
et-fields, which an American base-ball ground would 
quickly compel either to cave in or to retire. Crick- 
et, too, is more fashionable here than is our game 
with us; though it has its professionals in abun- 
dance, that does not prevent the flower of the great 
schools and universities from practising it as much as 
or more than ever. What most entertains me, how- 
ever, is not the ultra-scientific, classical interpretation 
of the game, but rather the homely, ardent expedi- 
ents whereby the swarms of three-foot, draggle-tailed 
gamins make shift to pursue the pastime. It does 
my heart good to see them roll up a couple of ragged 
jackets for a wicket, steal a bit of mouldy board 
from somebody’s back-yard for a bat, and make play 
with I know not what quasi-spherical compound for 
a ball. Oh, the shrill yells, the curdling impreca- 
tions, the frenzied runs, the headlong bowlings, and 
the herculean battings, that then are seen and heard! 
‘No pen, no pencil, no instantaneous photographic 
lens, could do it justice. And it lasts as long as day- 
light, and longer. I have heard them hard at it after 
dusk. It is the only national game, rightly so called, 
in the world. The nation plays it all its life long; 
the bats and balls should be quartered upon the 
British flag ; and a wicket should be every true Eng- 
lishman’s sufficient tombstone. Surely, all pious Brit- 
ons must hope to enter paradise through the wicket- 
gate ! 

Vv. 

AT the apex of the delta of the common stands 
the town-pump; but pumps have little importance 
in England, and are made the centre of no such 
picturesque gatherings of an innocent populace as in 
less highly-civilized countries. Cows and horses, 
indeed, seem to be nearly as unsophisticated here as 
elsewhere, and still pause (when their drivers are not 
too much in a hurry to reach the next public-house) 
to take a draught from the trough. But where is 
the maiden with the pitcher on her head? Where 
is the sun-browned youth thirsty from the plough? 


eventide to talk over, amid the cool trickle of the 
pump-spout, the simple joys and sorrows of their 
homely lives? The maiden is at the “ Red Lion” 
yonder, sipping fragrant gin ; the sunburnt (or, rath- 
er, earth-begrimed—but that is not his fault)—the 
grimy youth is beside her, muddling his clay with 
beer ; hither flock young and old, to exchange tipsy 
confidences and curse in drunken broils. The Eng- 
lish are, as a nation, advanced further beyond Arca- 
dian simplicity in this respect than most other peo- 
ples ; and yet—for when was man ever content'?— 
they are not happy about it. The working-man 
wants fewer hours to waste at work, and more cop- 
pers to spend over the bar of his delight ; while the 
Legislature, though it pockets the liquor-tax with a 
certain sad satisfaction, is beginning to have a mis- 
giving that this particular tax may come to cost them 
more than its value in the end. Perhaps the more 
apprehensive among them anticipate a fate similar 
to that of the speculative gentleman who derived his 
income from the sale of his own flesh and blood ; 
after a while, and just when he bade fairest to be 
wealthy—he stopped existing ! 

“The climate is chiefly to blame,” quoth Hedg- 
ley. “One would think that the heaviest tax in Eng- 
land —almost a prohibitive one, in fact—was put 
upon the sun. The English suffer so much from 
water, applied externally, in their daily lives, that 
no wonder they have conceived a loathing of it. 
No doubt, if science could find out how to make 
the clouds rain gin and the rivers’ flow beer for a 
generation or two, the after posterity would be tee- 
totalers. We in America have done what we could 
to mitigate the evil—we have given them the rever- 
sion of our Gulf Stream, but I doubt whether that 
were not a mistaken kindness. If England had the 
climate which belongs to her latitude, she could not 
drink more than she does now, and what she drank 
would not injure her so much.” 

Beyond the pump occurs an irruption of minor 
shops—the grocer, the green-grocer, the wine-mer- 
chant, and the fishmonger. These honest gentlemen, 
as is apt to be the case in a town whose small size 
blocks the customer’s only game of playing one 
tradesman off against another, are somewhat given 
to a cheerfully despotic independence. If you don’t 
like their wares, you may go to London or do with- 
out; and it must be admitted that there are desper- 
ate moments when the victim almost resolves upon 
one or other of these alternatives—but rashly, since 
he always comes round in the end, and is obliged to 
put up, in addition to his previous hardships, with 
covert smiles of superiority. As for the shops them- 
selves, they are generally small and stuffy; Eng- 
lish shopkeepers seldom condescending to cultivate 
the Continental art of rendering their dens other- 
wise than commercially attractive. The fronts and 
windows are overcrowded with a multiplicity of ad- 
vertisements and signs, the purport of which, always 
of a highly -optimistic character, is often aided by 
pictorial illustrations in the last degree vivid and 
graphic. It seems odd that these sedate Britons 
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should permit themselves such flights of gaudy en- 
thusiasm, knowing it all the time to be humbug; nor 
would I willingly believe that the class of customers 
for whose entrapment the placards are manufactured 
—and who, of necessity, must be irreclaimably frivo- 
ious, credulous, and ignorant—can exist in sufficient 
numbers in this grave and sapient island to make 
the enterprise pay. I should suppose that the lures 
were held out for the benefit only of confiding for- 
eigners like myself, were it not that foreigners, from 
whatever cause, never form a large contingent of the 
English population—at all events, the percentage is 
vastly less than on the Continent. Can it be that 
Englishmen like to be humbugged? that they look 
upon the pains expended in the attempt to beguile 
them as a sort of indirect homage paid to their astute- 
ness and importance? There is something irresisti- 
bly humorous in the idea ; and I can devise no more 
probable explanation of the anomaly. 

This cluster of shops is but an outpost of the real 
town, which lies about a quarter of a mile farther 
eastward. Passing beneath a railway -bridge (for 
Byemoor, like all suburban towns, sprawls in the 
tangled meshes of the railway-net) we come to a 
series of venerable mansions, among the oldest in 
the place, and some of which have historic reminis- 
cences attached to them. It is not easy, however, 
to get a good look at them, for it is here that the 
high brick walls begin, and concealment is further 
effected by the ancient trees, whose summits emerge 
above the wall, and often cast their shade even over 
the roofs of the houses. Many of these trees are 
cedars, the flattened foliage of which affects the eye 
strangely in a country so un-cedar-like as England. 
Flow they came hither I know not; perhaps the seed 
was first brought home by some returned crusader, 
who had found their shade grateful on the sultry 
slopes of Lebanon. Howbeit, their sombre pecu- 
_ liarity is a great addition to the too florid English 
landscape. Perhaps it might be well if some ele- 
ment of human nature, analogous to that which they 
represent in the vegetable world, were introduced 
into the English character. 


The first in the series of these old mansions is 
also the most noticeable, not only by reason of the 
superior height which renders it easily visible, but 
likewise on account of the innumerable pigeons which 
flutter and congregate over its broad, tiled roof. The 
master of the house is a venerable gentleman, with 
white hair and a dreamily benevolent cast of coun- 
tenance, and two dominating passions—one for pig- 
eons, the other for lunatics. Of the former, the 
multitude is so great that their flight darkens the 
heavens and causes the trees to murmur and rustle 
as in a breeze of wind ; of the latter, there is a lim- 
ited but very choice and curious collection. He 
lives alone with these companions in his great brick 
Elizabethan mansion, with its many-paned, white- 
latticed windows, and its wide gambrel-roof ; each 
guest has his private suite of apartments; and at 
dinner-time all meet in a lofty, wainscoted dining- 
room, and feast each upon his favorite dish. It is 
not easy to get an invitation to one of these weird 
jollifications ; but those who pretend to speak from 
knowledge tell strange tales of what goes on there. 
I shall not venture to repeat what I have heard ; 
and doubtless this suggestion will suffice to stimulate 
my reader’s imagination into picturing forth an ade- 
quatescene. There sits the dreamy, white-haired host 
at the head of the long table ; adown the sides bend 
and gibber those wild and disordered faces ; behind 
each chair stands a silent servitor, deft, swift, collected. 
Listen to the talk! what grotesque fancies ! what 
subtile, topsy-turvy theories ! what formless maunder- 
ings, interpenetrated by here and there a lost strand of 
beauty! Surely, that venerable host must own a firm- 
ly-seated soul, else would the constant association 
with these strayed and perverted minds sap at length, 
in some unguarded moment, the saneness of his own. 
Or perhaps he has staked his reason against their 
lunacy, and plays the game day after day and year 
after year, to see which shall win over the other. That 
were grim gambling ; and the odds seem to lie 
against him. It may be, however, that the pigeons 
are on his side, and restore to him in the morning 
the sanity which was shaken overnight. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE DAY BEFORE, 


HiEY were very patient with me, the captain and 
Celia, while the madness was in my blood. 
They let me talk as wildly as I pleased, and did not 
argue. But on the third day Celia put her foot down. 
“JT will hear nothing more, Laddy,” she said. 
“You have spent three days in dreams of bloodshed 
and battle. Talk to me about your mother, if you 
please. I shall never tire of looking at her eyes. 
They are like yours—when you do not madden your- 
self with the recollection of that story. Let us pict- 
ure the sweet life in the Polish village with the ch4- 
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teau beside it, and the girls dancing. Let us play 
their waltz, or let us go up to the wall and talk of 
Leonard. But no more battles.” 

It was a wise prohibition, and I had to obey. 
My thoughts were directed into a new channel, and 
the furies which had taken possession of me were, 
for the moment at least, expelled. 

Four days, then, to the 21st. 
days. 

Then three. 

Then the days became hours, and at last we 
were only a single day—only four-and-twenty hours 
from the fixed time when Leonard should come back 
to us. ‘‘ In riches or in poverty”—somehow, in 
spite of all obstacles—he was to return to Celia’s 


Four long, tedious 
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Arbor on the evening of the 21st of June, 1858. 
How would he come back, and what would be his 
history ? 

“Tf he is changed, Laddy,” said Celia, ‘‘ he will 
find us chafiged too. You, poor boy, under a 
promise to go out and get killed for Poland. Not 
that you shall go in spite of the old patriot. And I 
—what am I, Laddy ?” 

“You are like Andromeda chained to the rock, 
waiting for the monster to come and devour her. 
Or you are like an Athenian maiden going out to 
the youth-devouring Minotaur. But patience; Per- 
seus came to Andromeda, and Theseus killed the 
Minotaur. I fancy the Minotaur must have been a 
tall and rather imposing animal to look at, six feet 
high at least, with a heavy white mustache and a 
military carriage. And very likely he wore blue 
spectacles out-of-doors.” 

“And what was Theseus like ?”’ 

“T think we will call him Perseus, and our mon- 
ster shall be Andromeda’s terror. There is an ugly 
story, you know, about Theseus and Ariadne.” 

Cis flushed a sweet, rosy red. 

*‘ Then tell me what Perseus was like.” 

“He was about as tall as the monster, perhaps 
not quite. He was very handsome, had curly brown 
hair, perhaps he had a mustache, he was about four- 
and-twenty years of age; he was greatly esteemed 
by everybody because he was so brave and strong ; 
there was a mystery about his birth, which only made 
him more romantic—there was, you know, about a 
good many of the ancients: Theseus, for instance, 
Achilles, Gidipus—the damsels all feil in love with 
him, because there was no one in all Greece or 
the isles half so handsome; but he kept himself 
away from all of them; I believe there is a story 
about some queen offering him half her throne if he 
would marry her, but he would not—declined in the 
most respectful but unmistakable terms. When she 
received his answer, and sent half a dozen men to 
murder him—because terrible is the wrath of a wom- 
‘an whose beauty has been despised—he stood with 
his back against a wall, with his short sword held 
so, and with his shield held in the other hand, he 
made mince-meat of all those six murderers together, 
and went on his way without further molestation. 
There was a dryad once, too, who met him in an 
Arcadian forest, and proffered him, in return for his 
love, half the balance of her life. She said she 
didn’t know how much there was left to run, but she 
thought about fifteen hundred years or so, when she 
and her sister and the great God Pan would all be 
snuffed out together. Perseus told her that love 
was immortal, and not a slave to be bought or sold. 
So he passed away, and the dryad, sitting under a 
tree, slowly pined and pined, till Orpheus found her 
at last changed into the strings of an A®olian harp, 
and sighing most melodiously when the western 
breeze blew upon it. Perseus—” 

““ Laddy, talk sense.” 

“T can’t, Cis. I feel as if Leonard was coming 
home to lift a great weight from both our hearts. I 
do not know how. I feel it. Perseus, however, 
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was not callous to female loveliness, only he had 
given his heart away five years before, Cis—five 
years before.” 

“ Laddy, I forbid you to go on.” 

“Tt is not a made-up story, Cis. I am certain it 
is all true. Arthur and Barbarossa are coming some 
day to remove the miseries of the people. Why not 
Leonard to take away our troubles? We had no 
troubles when he went away. Now we are ham- 
pered and fettered, by no fault of our own, and I 
see no way out of it.” 

‘“‘ Does the captain know that it is so near?” 

‘“Yes; he has not spoken of it to me, and he 
will not, I am sure. But he knows, and is looking 
forward. Last night I heard his step for an hour in 
his room, after he had gone to bed. He was think- 
ing of Leonard, and could not sleep. And this 
morning he told Mrs. Jeram that you were going to 
stay all night to-morrow.” 

“Did he? The kind old captain !” 

‘“‘And that there would be another guest, and 
she was to get supper—a magnificent supper. The 
other guest, he explained, was to have his own room, 
and you were to have the spare room, Then I in- 
terposed, and said that a better arrangement would 
be to put the stranger into the spare bed in my 
room, so that he would not have to turn out. He 
grumbled and laughed, but he gave way.” 

‘So he knows; but no one else?” 

“No one else : not even poor old Mrs. Jeram.” 

“We have gained a little time,” said Celia; 
‘‘ Herr Raumer has not asked yet for my decision ; 
but he has not given me up, and I am sure he will 
not. My father says nothing; but he starts if I 
come upon him suddenly. How will Leonard be 
able to help us with him ?” 

How, indeed? And yet somehow he was going 
to help. I was quite sure of it. 

“¢ And how will Leonard help us?” I asked. 

“It is no use hoping,” said Celia. ‘‘ Leonard can 
help neither of us.” 

‘‘He will help you somehow, Cis; of that be 
very sure. But he cannot help me.” 

“ He shall help you, Laddy. Do you think we 
are going to let you go off to be killed?” 

“JT must,” Isaid. ‘I have partly got over the 
revengeful madness which filled my soul when Was- 
sielewski told me my story ; I can think of a Rus- 
sian now without wanting to tear his heart out. But 
the old man is right, I owe my life to the same cause 
in which my father and my mother lost theirs. If I 
can do anything for Poland, I must. And if Was- 
sielewski tells me that it will be good for my coun- 
try if I go out to get shot in his name, why, I must 
do that ; and I have sworn to do it on the cross that 
my father carved.” 

““Sworn! lLaddy, of what power is an oath made 
under those conditions? You were maddened when 
you swore that oath. That old enthusiast ought 
never to have told you the story.” 

“Cis, dear, if I were to break that oath it would 
break his heart. There is no way out of it at all. 
I must go.” 
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That was the real reason. Heaven knows that, 
during the first transport of rage, while before my 
eyes moved, visible in all the details, the long line of 
carts full of children, escorted by cavalry, and fol- 
lowed by shrieking women, running blindly along in 
the snow, and among them my poor mother, there 
was no scheme of vengeance, however mad, into 
which I wouldn’t have plunged with joy. With 
calmer thoughts came better judgment, and I hope 
I shall not be accused of insensibility because I list- 
ened to Celia when she said that the perils of hope- 
less insurrection were not what my mother’s death 
called for. There is no blacker story in all the black 
record of Russia than that robbery and murder of 
those helpless children ; no wail yet resounding with- 
in the vaults of space than my poor mother’s last cry 
for her stolen child. And yet, O sweet, pure eyes, 
O tender face, O lips of soft and compassionate 
mould ! would you wish in return for your death an- 
other tale of misery and retribution ? 

And if I did not go when the old man should think 
it the time to summon me, I should break his heart. 
It was the dream of his old age to carry back with 
him the son of his murdered mistress. He thought 
that, because his own life had been spent in brood- 
ing over that cruel crime, all good Poles at home 
had done the same thing, and he dreamed that he 
had but to show himself with me beside him, to say, 
“This is the child of Roman Pulaski, tortured to 
death in the mines, and Claudia, who died of cold 
and fatigue trying to save the child,” and that thou- 
sands would rise from all quarters to die for Poland. 
For at least Ze entertained no illusions of possible 
success. Poland could not free herself in his life- 
time—of that he was quite certain. All the more 
honor to those who, knowing the worst, were ready 
to brave the inevitable. 

When a man fixes his thoughts incessantly upon 
one thing, when day and night he is always dwell- 
ing upon a great aim, there comes a time unto him 
when his mind is charged with figures of the pres- 
ent and the future, the gift of prophecy. The mist 
which falls upon the spirit of the Highland seer is 
gloomy always and full of woe. The prophet is al- 
ways like him who would prophesy no good concern- 
ing Ahab, but only evil. As for me, I think— 


** Too dearly would be won 
The prescience of another’s pain 
If purchased by mine own.”’ 


Six years ago, when the maddest of all modern re- 
volts, that of the Commune of Paris, was staggering 
to its doom in blood and flame, there was one man 
among the leaders, Delescluze by name, who, out of 
a life of over sixty years, had spent between thirty 
and forty in prison “or the sacred cause of the peo- 
ple. Twice had he traveled backward and forward 
on that cruel and stiling voyage between Brest and 
Cayenne. Many tiines had he been arrested on sus- 
picion ; he had been haled before judges, browbeat- 
en, scoffed, and punished. Had he been in Prussia 
he would have had the administration of stick, with 
those cuffs, boxes of the ear, kicks, and addresses in 


the third person, which illustrate the superior sweet- 
ness and light of the land of Gest. Had he been 
in Russia he would have had the knout. As he was 
in France he only got prison, with insufficient food 
and wretched lodging. There came the time of the 
Commune, prophesied by Heine, after the siege, 
when Delescluze for the first time in his life got his 
chance. It was really only the ghost of a chance, 
but he did his best with it. Of course he failed, as 
we know, and became, together with his party, a by- 
word of execration, by him quite undeserved. When 
it was apparent, even to him, the most fervent be- 
liever in the Commune, that there really was no 
longer any hope left, the poor old man was sent 
forth to meet death. He would not wait to be 
brought before a court-martial, to have more ques- 
tions to answer, more witnesses to hear examined, 
to listen to more speeches, to wait in suspense for 
the sentence, which would do him to death, to go 
back to a miserable prison, and sit there till the hour 
struck, when, in the cold gray of the spring dawn, 
he was to be placed with his back against the wall of 
La Roquette and receive the bullets of the soldiers. 
All this was too wearisome. But he had to die. 
His work in the world was over. He had striven 
for the best ; he had maintained his own ideal of 
purity and singleness of purpose ; as he had lived for 
the cause, so he would die amid its dying struggles. 
He descended into the street, took off his hat, as 
one should in the presence of death, of God, and 
of the judgment, and walked without a word along 
the way until he came to the first barricade. Up to 
this he climbed, and then, standing, his long, white 
hair streaming in the wind, his sorrowful eyes look- 
ing upward, his face full of that great love for hu- 
manity which made him half divine, he awaited the 
bullet, which was not long in coming. 

When I read the story of the death of Delescluze, 
when I conversed with a man who actually saw it, I 
thought of poor old Wassielewski, for such was he, 
as unselfish, as simple, as strong in his conviction, 
and careless of himself, if, by spending and being 
spent, he could advance the cause. 

With brave words and a great pretense at cheer- 
fulness I comforted poor Celia, and prophesied her re- 
lease ; but I could not feel the assurance I pretend- 
ed. How could Leonard, if he were ever so success- 
ful, free her so as to leave her father safe from the 
German’s revenge? How could he release me from 
the oath which bound me to the old Pole, and yet 
not darken the last years of his life with the thought 
that the child of the Lady Claudia was a traitor to his 
mother’s cause ? 

We had been living in a fool’s paradise, expect- 
ing such great things; and now, at the very time 
when they ought to be coming off, we were face to 
face with the cold truth. 

“We must not think of ourselves any more, Lad- 
dy,” said Cis, as if reading my heart. “If Leonard 
can help us, he will. At all events, he will be on 
our side. I shall wait patiently until I am called 
upon to give my answer, and then, Laddy—and then 
—if for my father’s sake—”’ She broke off, and left 
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the sentence unfinished. ‘‘ You must both of you 
try not to think badly of me.” 

“We shall never think badly of you whatever 
you do, Cis,” I said, a little huskily. 

“Come home with me, Laddy,” she said, rising 
from the grass. ‘It is nearly eight o’clock. See, 
the tide is high; we shall have everything to-mor- 
row evening just as it was five years ago—a splendid 
evening, a flowing tide; the light of a midsummer 
sunset on the water; the buttercups and daisies out 
upon the meadow; the long, green grass waving on 
the ramparts and grown up before the mouths of the 
cavern ; you and I, dear Laddy, standing by the old 
gun, waiting for him. What was it he promised? 
‘In velvet or in rags—in riches or in poverty—I 
will come to see you on the 2Ist of June, 1858.’ 
And now it is the 20th. Laddy, tell me how he will 
come.” 

“We-shall see him first,” I said, “crossing the 
meadow, just down there. We shall know him by 
the backward toss of his head. Presently we shall 
see his brown curls, and then his eyes and his mouth. 
He will see us then, and his lips and eyes will laugh 
a welcome before he runs up the slope. Then he 
will spring upon us in his old way, and—and where 
he said good-by, Cis, he kissed you.” 

“We are older now,” said Cis. ‘ And do not be 
silly, sir. As if men want to kiss like children!” 

‘*Tt depends, my dear,” I replied, wisely, ‘‘ on 
the object. However, that will be the manner of 
his return. And then we shall all three march off 
to the captain’s, Leonard between us ; and should be 
singing as we went, but for the look of the thing; 
Leonard will be asking us questions about the dear 
old captain and everybody ; wait, Cis—wait for four- 
and-twenty hours.” 

I went home with her. Herr Raumer was talk- 
ing to Mrs. Tyrrell in the drawing-room. We had a 
little music. The German played and sang one or 
two of his Volksieder in his most sentimental man- 
_ ner, but we listened very little. Mr. Tyrrell was in 
his office, and I crept down to see him. 

He was sitting in an attitude of profound melan- 
choly before a pile of papers. 

‘‘Shut the door, Laddy, boy,” he said, wearily. 
“Who is up-stairs ?” 

“‘ Herr Raumer, Mrs. Tyrrell, and Cis.” 

He sighed. 

“He is beginning to worry about an answer. 
What would Celia say?” 

“Celia would be made wretched for life. It 
cannot be. Is it quite, quite necessary?” 

“There is one way out of it,” he murmured. 

I stood still and looked at him. 

“What is the one way out of it?” 

“There are two ways—death and dishonor. Let 
no one know, Laddy. Think of me as you must, 
only think that for no other cause would I ask this 
thing of my child. Poor Celia! Poor Celia!” 

He drew his hand across his forehead. 

“IT cannot sleep—I cannot work—I can think 
of nothing else. Do you believe I Zhe to have that 
man here—that cold and selfish cynic—that I will- 


best husband that we can find for her. 
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ingly tolerate him in my house, to say nothing of see- 
ing him hang about my daughter? But I am a lost 
man, Laddy. I am a lost and guilty man, and I must 
abide my lot.” 

A lost and guilty man! 
cessful man in the town! 

He pointed to the safe painted outside “ Herr 
Raumer.” 

““The papers are there—locked up. If I only 
had the key for one minute, Celia would be free!” 


And this the most suc- 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TWENTY-FIRST OF JUNE. 


THE day fulfilled its promise of the evening: it 
was one of those most perfect and glorious days 
which sometimes fall in June, and make that month, 
in full summer and yet with all the hope and prom- 
ise of the year before it, the most delightful of any. 
I rose early, because I could not sleep ; but I found 
the captain up before me, at work in the garden. 
But he prodded the ground nervously, and made 
little progress. At prayers he opened the Bible at 
random, and read what fell first before his eyes. It 
was a chapter of the Song of Solomon, and as he 
read his voice faltered. 

‘‘«The watchmen that go about the city found 
me, to whom I said, “Saw ye him whom my soul 
loveth?” 

“<Tt was but a little that I passed from them, 
but I found him whom my soul loveth.’” 

Then he stopped, having read only the first four 
verses of the chapter; and to him, as to me, they 
seemed to be of good omen. . 

He did not mention Leonard’s Mame, but he 
presently went up-stairs, and I knew he was gone to 
see that the room was in order forhim. He brought 
out certain articles of family plate which only saw 
the light on grand occasions; and I caught him 
making extensive and costly preparations with a 
couple of bottles of champagne. All day he was 
very serious. Nor did he, as usual, go out upon 
those mysterious rounds of his, of which I have 
spoken. 

‘* Celia will come here to dinner, sir.” 

““ Ay—ay— The earlier che better. Celia can- 
not come too early or too often.” He sat down in 
his wooden arm-chair and began to nurse his leg in 
a meditative fashion. 

“ Laddy—Celia Tyrrell is a very beautiful girl.” 

“Have you only found that out to-day, sir?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Why, she is the most beautiful girl in all 
the world, I believe.” 

“Twas thinking, Laddy, if things are all right 
—and they must be all right, or else he would have 
written—when he comes home—he might—I know 


I should have done so at his age—he might fall in 


love with her, She must have a good husband, the 
Look high 
or low, Laddy, I can see no one but Leonard that 


will do for her.” 
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“But you have not seen him yet. And he may 
have fallen in love with some one else.” 
“Nonsense, boy! As if I did not kxow what 
he is like! Curs don’t grow out of lions’ cubs; you 
can’t turn a white boy into a nigger; and a Portu- 
gee, as every sailor knows, is a Portugee by birth.” 


Then we began, as we had done the night be- 
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fore, speculating how the wanderer would return. 
He was above all things, according to the captain, 
to be strong, handsome, and successful. 

Celia came to our mid-day dinner, and when it 
was over we moved into the garden, and sat under 
the old mulberry-tree. The sun was streaming full 
upon the sheet of water before us, and a light breeze 
crisped the surface. 





We spread rugs on the grass, and all three sat 
down upon them, Celia lying with her head on the 
captain’s knees, while he sat with his back against 
the tree. It was peaceful and quiet save for the 
boom of the mill hard by, and to that we were ac- 
customed. 

The excitement of the day touched Celia’s cheek 
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‘He got one hand free, and gave it to me.”—Page 240, 
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with a light flush, and heightened the brightness of 
her eyes. I had never before seen her more perfectly 
beautiful than on that afternoon. The captain’s 
eyes rested on her face, and his hand was in her 
hair with a gentle caress. 

“This was where you were sleeping,” she said, 
in a low voice, ‘‘ when he first came.” 

We did not say “‘ Leonard” on this day, because 
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all our minds were full of him, and a pronoun was 
quite as useful as the noun. 

The captain nodded his head. 

“‘ Just here, my dear,” he replied, “and just such 
an afternoon as this, without the breeze, and may- 
be a thought warmer. It was in August, when the 
mulberries are ripe. I came out after dinner. My 
dinners were solitary enough then, before I had the 
boys to mess with me ; and I sat under the tree and 
smoked my pipe. Then I fell fast asleep. What 
woke me was the mulberries dropping on my face, 
and then I looked up and saw the pretty rogue laugh- 
ing at me, with his mouth full of mulberries, and his 
face and hands stained black with mulberry-juice. 
Ho! ho! and he began to laugh at once. What a 
boy he was! Whata boy! Never any boylike him 
for spirit. A thousand pities he wasn’t a sailor!” 

“And you never lost sight of him after that?” 
said Celia. 

‘No, my pretty—never after that. It was a 
matter of a year or two, though, before I found out 
that I was a lonely old bachelor, and wanted the boys 
with me—wanted them badly, you may be sure. We 
had a good spell of fine weather, those years you 
were both of you at school, Laddy, hadn’t we?” 

“ Indeed we had, sir.” 

“‘T was at sea when I was thirteen, and I hadn’t 

much experience of shore-going boys till then. To 
be sure, I was always fond of watching boys at play, 
and talking to them—perhaps throwing in a word 
on the great subject of duty. But, Lord! the things 
I learned from those two! The pretty ways of them 
when they were next door to babies! and their grow- 
ing up to be boys together bit by bit! Then how 
they grew to be self-reliant, and how we all grew to 
understand each other! My dear,” the good old 
man continued, simply, “if I were to give you what 
is best for all of us, man or woman, I would give you 
children. You can’t distrust the Lord when you 
have felt what it is for the little children to trust and 
ove you. I never had a wife, but I have had two 
boys, all the same. Both good sons to me—Laddy, 
there, will not be jealous—and to each his gifts; but 
Leonard was born, like Nelson, without fear.” 

‘* Always a brave boy, was he not, captain?” 
Celia murmured. 

“Tt is a rare gift. Most of us learn by expe- 
rience how to go into action without fear, and a 
fight is a red-letter day for soldiers as well as sailors. 
But Leonard would have gone in laughing as a mid- 
dy. It’s a beautiful thing tosee a plucky boy! You 
remember how he used to come home after a fight, 
Laddy? The other boy always struck his colors, 
eh ?—and generous and thoughtful with it, too. 
;Why did I ever consent to his going away for five 
years ?” 

“Patience !” said Cis. 
him.” 

We kept the captain amused all the afternoon 
with yarns of Leonard’s school-life, while in the 
quiet garden the big humble-bees droned, and the 
hollyhocks turned their great, foolish faces to the 
sun, while the mill went grinding as the water ran 


“Tell me more about 
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out with the tide to the deep-toned music of its 
heavily-turning wheels, and the golden sunshine of 
June lay upon the rippled waters of the mill-dam, 
and lit with flashes of dazzling light the leaves of 
the trees upon the little island redoubt. 

At six I brought out a table and chair, and we 
had tea in the garden, also under the mulberry-tree. 
Cis made it for us ; she always made it so much bet- 
ter than we did. 

And then the time began to drag, and the cap- 
tain to look at his watch furtively. Presently the 
mill stopped, and everything became quite still. 
That meant that it was seven o'clock. 

Then Celia and I rose from the table. 

“We are going for a walk, captain,” said Cis. 

““Mayn’t I go, too?” he asked, wistfully. 

She shook her head with decision. 

“Certainly not. You have got to stay at home. 
We have got to go to the walls and—and walk about 
there—and talk. And we shall not be back till a 
quarter to nine, or perhaps later. Perhaps, captain, 
we shall bring you some news. Oh! what news 
will it be?” she cried, eagerly. 

No one on the Queen’s Bastion when we got 
there ; Celia’s Arbor as deserted as any outwork of 
Palmyra; no one on the long, straight stretch of 
wall between the gate and the bastion—not even a 
nurse with children—and our own corner as green 
and grassy, as shaded by the great elm, as when, 
five years ago, Leonard bade us farewell there. 
Nothing changed here, at any rate. 

‘“‘Laddy,” whispered Celia, in awe-struck tone, 
“suppose, after all, he should not come?” 

“He will come, Celia; but we are an hour be- 
fore our time.” 

‘*Oh, what a long day it has been! I am self- 
ish. I have been able to think of nothing but my 
own troubles until to-day. And now they seem to 
be all forgotten in this great anxiety.” 

We walk up and down the quiet wall, talking 
idly of things unimportant, talking to pass the 
time. 

Eight struck from half a dozen clocks, from the 
clock in the dock-yard, the clock on the ordnance- 
wharf, the clock of St. Faith’s, the clock of St. John’s, 
from all of them. The splendid sun was sloping fast 
toward Jack the Painter’s Point; the great harbor, 
for it was high tide, just as on that night when Leon- 
ard went away, was a vast lake of molten fire, with 
sapphire edging below our feet. We leaned against 
the rampart, and looked out, but we were no longer 
thinking of the harbor or the light upon it. 

Five years since he left us, a tall stripling of 
seventeen, to seek his fortune in the wide and friend- 
less world. Five years! Celia was a little girl who 
was now so tall and fair. In her, at least, Leonard 
would not be disappointed. And I? Well, I sup- 
pose I was much the same to look at. And, for my 
fortunes, there was little to tell and nothing to be 
proud of. Only a music-master in a provincial town ; 
only an organist to a church ; a composer of simple 
songs to please myself and Celia. But what would 
he be like? What tale would he have to tell us? 
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What adventures to relate? In what part of the 
world had his fortunes drifted him ? 

Five years! They make a girl into a woman; a 
boy into a man; five links in the chain of time; 
time to make new friends, to form. and lose new 
loves, to strengthen a purpose, to make or mar a 
life. Had they made, or had they marred, the life 
of Leonard? 

“What will he say when he sees us?” murmured 
Celia. 

‘¢ He will remember, Cis, the words of Spenser : 

* Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did ye see 

So fair a creature in your town before ? 


So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 
Adorned with beauty’s grace and virtue’s store 


“Don’t, Laddy, please ! 
until he comes. 

‘‘Where is he now?” she whispered, looking 
round. ‘‘On the road, walking quickly, so as to 
keep his promise to the minute? Is he in the train? 
Do you think he came last night, and has been 
hiding away in an hotel all day for fear of meeting 
us before the time? O Laddy! let us move about 
at least. I cannot stand here doing nothing.” 

The minutes passed slowly on. I looked at my 
watch. 

“Twenty minutes more. Courage, Cis! Only 
twenty minutes! Where are your thoughts now?” 

“I was thinking of the dear old time. Listen- 
ing to his talk about the great world; it lay over 
there, you remember, behind the harbor and the hill. 
Wishing I had been a man, to go with him and fight 
the world beside him.” _~ ; 

“Five years ago, Cis! Why, Leonard may have 
lost his faith in his own power, and—” 

“Don’t, Laddy! Not now. It is all we have to 
believe in. And—and—Laddy—please—do not tell 
him what you told me.” 

“‘T understand, dear Cis. 
I ever told you.” 

“Not but that you made me happy—happy and 
proud ; any girl would be proud to think of having 
had, if only for a day, such a hope and such a love. 
But he must never know. And yet I should be 
ashamed to hide things from him.” 

“Until you tell him yourself, then, Cis.” 

I looked at my watch again. Heavens! had 
Time tumbled down and hurt himself, so that he 
could only crawl? Only a quarter-past eight! Fif- 
teen minutes more ! 

“Where are you now, Cis?” 

“T am thinking what a difference he will see in 
us, and we in him. Why, I was only a child, a girl 
of fourteen, then, and you were only fifteen.” 

~ At least,” I said, ‘he will see no difference in 
me. Iam no taller and no straighter. But you— 
O Celia! if you only knew how beautiful he will 
think you !” 

‘“That is only what you think, dear Laddy. 
Beautiful? Oh, if I ever have any thoughts that 
are not common or mean, it is because you have put 
them into my heart. What should I be nowif I had 
not had you, all these five long years?” 
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Let us talk only of him 


I have forgotten that 


She stooped and kissed my cheek. 

I could endure that now—I could kiss her in re- 
turn—without that old passionate yearning which, a 
very little while before, had been wont to set the 
blood tingling in every pulse at very sight of her. 
The monks of old were quite right in one thing, 
though as a Protestant I am bound to think that 
they had a very confused and imperfect sort of per- 
ception. I mean that you may, by dint of resolution 
and patience—they would call it prayer and pen- 
ance—quite beat down and entirely subdue any in- 
clination of the heart or intellect. They started 
with the supposition that every man was bound to 
fall in love with every woman. ‘That is absurd, but 
an intelligible position on the score of monkish ig- 
norance. I, for my part, was only in danger once 
of falling in love. Having seen, known, and learned, 
the sweet nature of one woman, it was not possible 
that I should ever fall in love with another. 

We kissed each other on the lips, and then 
we sat with clasped hands upon the sloping 
bank, waiting. At last the clock struck the half- 
hour, and we turned together and looked across the 
green. 

Suddenly came a figure, a ragged figure, walking 
swiftly across the grass. 

Yes, as I had prophesied, by the backward fling 
of his head, by the proud carriage, by the firm and 
elastic walk, we knew him. 

Celia clasped my hands convulsively, and I hers; 
and before she sprang to her feet she whispered : 

‘‘See, he is ragged—he is poor—he has failed. 
Not a word, not a look, Laddy, to let him see what 
we feel. Oh, my poor Leonard! my poor Leon- 
ard !” 

She made a little moan, and then ran forward to 
meet him. For it was Leonard himself, and no 
other, who, at sight of us, came bounding up the 
grass slope with quick and eager step, and in a mo- 
ment was with us, holding Celia by both his hands, 
and gazing in her face with eyes that spoke of love 
—of love—of love. Who could mistake that look? 
Not Celia, who met the look once, and then dropped 
her eyes shamefaced. Not I, who knew by sad ex- 
perience what love might be, how strong a king, how 
great a conqueror. 

In one glance we caught the melancholy truth. 
He was in rags; there was no petty pretense of 
genteel shabbiness; there was no half failure, he 
was in rags absolute. He wore a battered old felt- 
hat, the brim of which, partly torn, hung over his 
right eye ; he had on a coat which was a miracle for 
shabbiness ; it was green where it ought to have 
been black, shiny where it had once exhibited a 
youthful gloss; and it had a great hole on the left 
shoulder, such a hole as would be caused by carrying 
a bundle on a stick. The coat, an old frock, was 
fastened by the two surviving buttons, across his 
chest. One could see that he had no waistcoat, and 
his trousers were in the last stage of dilapidation and 
decay. He wore neither collar nor necktie. But it 
was Leonard. There was no mistake about him. 
Leonard came back to us on the day that he prom-. 
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ised—Leonard, dressed as a beggar, and stepping 
like a prince. 

“Celia !—Laddy !” 

‘“* Leonard !” 

Both hands; not one. 
tight she drew nearer to him, and, like a child who 
holds up his face to be kissed, she looked up at 


And as he clasped her 


him. But there was no kiss. Men, as Celia said, 
are not like children, always wanting to kiss. Oho! 
Cis, as if you knew! Man’s love is like the morn- 
ing sun, which, falling on his bride, the earth, draws 
up sweet mists which rise to hide her blushes. Leon- 
ard was come back, and now I understood how in her 
mind Leonard was to make all straight, because 
Leonard loved her, and she loved Leonard. And 
he a beggar. 

He got one hand free, and gave it to me. 

“Laddy! Well? You at least are not changed. 
But look at Celia!” 

“Take off your hat, Leonard,” she said. ‘ Let 
us look at your face. Laddy! He is just the same, 
except for that.” She laughed, and patted her own 
upper lip with her fingers. Leonard had grown a 
great mustache. ‘‘ And his face is bronzed.—Where 
have you been, sir, to get your face so brown? Fie! 
what a bad hat! A great hole in the side of it, and 
look what a coat to come home in! Dear, dear, be- 
fore we take him home to the captain we must dress 
him up. What a pity he is too tall to wear your 
things, Laddy! Now we have found him again we 
will never let him go. Will we? He is our prodi- 
gal son, Laddy, who has come back to us—back to 
us.” And here she broke down, and burst into tears. 
“We have so longed for you—have we not, Laddy? 
And the time has been so weary, waiting for you.” 

“But I am come at last, Celia,” he said, with 
eyes that filled—I had never before seen a tear in 
Leonard’s eyes—“‘ I have kept my promise. See— 
in rags and tatters, with empty pockets.” Heturned 
them out. 

“What does it matter,” she cried, “so long as we 
have you, how you come?” 

“ And the captain ?” 

“He is well,” I told him, “‘ and waiting at home 
for us all. Come, Leonard.” 

He hesitated, and looked with a humorous smile 
at his ragged habiliments. 

“What will the captain say to these rags? 
old boy, it is not as he expects, is it? 
expected, Celia.” 

_ “No, Leonard ; I am sorry for your ill-success. 
But it wasn’t your own fault?” 

“No, certainly not my own fault,” he replied, 
with a queer look—‘ not my own fault. I have 
done my best. Celia and Laddy! How jolly it is 
to say the two names over again with their owners in 
the old place! And how often have I said them to 
myself, thousands of miles away!”—he had been a 
traveler, then. ‘‘Suppose you two go first to the 
captain, and prepare him. Will not that be best? 
Say that he must not be surprised to find me coming 
home in a sad plight—all in rags, you know—tell 
him about the hat, Laddy, and then I will only be 
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a quarter of an hour after you—he won't be so very 
much shocked. Will youdothis? Good. Then, in 
a quarter of an hour, I will be there.” 

He caught Celia’s hand and kissed it, looking 
her in the eyes half lovingly, half amused, and ran 
down the slope as lightly as if he was come back a. 
conquering prince. 

We looked at each other in stupefaction. 
it really Leonard? Was it a strange dream? 

‘*Can you understand it, Celia?” 

“Not yet, Laddy, dear. Do not speak to me 
just now.” 

“His hands were white,” I went on, unheed- 
ing, ‘‘like the hands of a gentleman ; his boots were 
good and new, the boots of a gentleman ; and his 
face—did that look like the face of a beggar, Ce- 
lia?” 

‘* Always the same face, Laddy. ‘The dearest 
face in all the world to you and to me, isn’t it? 
Poor and in rags. Poor—poor Leonard !” 

“IT don’t know,” I replied, ‘‘ whether your face 
isn’t dearer to me than Leonard’s. That is because 
I have seen more of it, perhaps. But why is he in 
such a dreadful plight? He said he had been thou- 
sands of miles away. He must have been an emi- 
grant in America, and failed.” 

Of course that was it. He must have gone to 
America as an emigrant and failed. - 

We crept slowly and sadly back, like a pair of 
guilty children. What were we to say to the cap- 
tain? Who should break the news? 


Was 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A SURPRISE, 


THE captain, dressed in his Sunday blue uni-- 
form-coat and white ducks, was sitting at his table, 
pretending to read. At least, he had a book open 
before him, but I observed that it was upside down, 
and it was not usual with the captain to read with 
the book in that position. But it was getting dark ; 
the sunset gun had gone half an hour before ; and 
the twilight of the longest day was lying over the 
garden and the smooth waters of the mill-dam. Per- 
haps, therefore, the captain could see to read no 
more, and, indeed, his eyes were not so good as they 
had been. The candles were on the table, but they 
were not lit ; and the cloth was laid for supper. He 
had been listening to our footsteps, and when we 
came in looked up with a quick air of expectation, 
which changed to disappointment. 

“You two?” he cried. “Back again?—And 
alone—alone?” 

We had pretended, all day long, not to know 
who was coming in the evening, but the pretense 
broke down now. 

Celia threw her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. . 

“Dear old captain,” she whispered; “yes, he 
has come back—our Leonard has come home again. 
to us.” 
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He started to his feet, trembling. 

“Where is he, then? Why do you look at me 
like that? Why does he not come to me?—What is 
it, Laddy ?” 

‘* Perhaps, sir, he is ashamed to come.” 

‘* Ashamed? Leonard ashamed? Why?” 
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“Suppose,” said Celia, laying her hand on the 
captain’s shoulder—“ suppose, captain dear, that our 
boy, after he had promised his friends to come back 
triumphant, found the world too strong for him, and 
had to come back—in poverty, and not triumphant 
at all?” 

“Ts that all?” cried the stout old captain. 

“Leonard has failed, has he? That is nothing. 
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Many a lad fails at first. Give him rope enough 
and no favor, and he’ll do in the long-run, It’s the 
confounded favor plays the mischief ashore as well 
as afloat. Leonard has not had fair play. Where 
is the boy?” 

And at this moment a step in the hall, anda 
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‘tlt was hand-to-hand fighting, but we were the assailants,’ '’—Page 246. 


scream, and a shuffle, showed that the ‘‘ boy” was 
arrived, and in the arms of the faithful Jeram. 
“Oh! my beautiful boy !—oh! my bonnie boy! 
Let your old nurse kiss you once again—and you so 
tall and brave !” 
The captain could restrain himself no longer. 
‘‘Teonard!” he shouted, breaking through Ce- 
lia’s arms—‘ Leonard, ahoy ! Welcome home, my lad.” 
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We caught each other’s hands, and trembled, 
waiting for the moment when the captain should dis- 
cover the rags and tatters. 

“Shall I light the candles, Laddy?” 

*“Not yet, Celia. Yes—do—it will be best so. 
The captain must know all in a few minutes.” 

They were in the hall, laughing, shaking hands, 
and asking each other all round, and all at once, how 
they were, and how they had been, 


*‘ Supper at once, Mrs. Jeram!” cried the jolly 


old captain—‘‘supper at once! Such a feast we will 
make! And none of your fanteegs about not sitting 
down with Miss Celia, Mrs. Jeram, if you please.— 
Now, then, Leonard, my boy, come and talk to 
Laddy and Celia. Lord! how glad I am—how glad 
Iam!” 

We looked at each other. One moment, and the 
rags would be visible to the naked eye. 

“ Poor Leonard—oh, poor Leonard !” Celia whis- 
pered. 

Then we started, and cried out together, for the 
captain and he came in together, the captain with 
his hand upon Leonard’s stalwart shoulder, and a 
face which was like the ocean for its multitudinous 
smile. 

But where were the rags? 

They were gone. Before us stood the handsomest 
man, I believe, in all the world. He was nearly six 
feet high, his light-brown hair lay in short, crisp 
curls upon his head, his eyes had the frankest, loy- 
alest look in them that I have ever seen in any man, 
and at that moment the happiest look as well. I 
declare that I have never seen in all my forty years 
of life so splendid a man as Leonard was at five-and- 
twenty. As he did not look one-half so splendid in 
rags, one is bound to admit that clothes do improve 
even the finest figure. And as he stood in the door- 
way with the captain I was dazzled by the beauty and 
vigor of the man. As for his dress, it was nothing 
but a plain black coat, with light summer trousers, 
_ just as any gentleman might wear. 

That was it: any gentleman. 

He had succeeded, then. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Celia—and yours, Laddy,” 
said Leonard. ‘The foolish thought came into my 
head to see how you would receive me if I were to 
return in poverty and rags. So I masqueraded. I 
meant to come on here and see the captain, too, just 
as I was. But I had not the heart when I saw the 
pain it gave you. SoI made an excuse, and gave 
up the silly trick. Forgive me, Celia.” 

Her eyes, which had been frank with pity, looked 
more shyly into Leonard’s as she listened. 

“What is there to forgive, Leonard? If we 
were glad to have you back again anyway, how 
much more glad ought we to be that you have come 
back—as you are!” 

“But you do not know me—as I am.” 

“Come, come, no explanations now,” cried the 
captain. ‘‘Supper first, talk afterward. I am so 
glad! Here’s something I found to-day in your 
room, Master Leonard. See if you have forgotten 
the old tune.” 


Of course he had not forgotten it. It was the 
old fife on which he used to play ‘“‘ The Roast Beef 
of Old England” every Sunday before dinner. 
Leonard laughed, took up his position at the door, 
and piped lustily while the maid brought in the sup- 
per. 

We all sat down, I at the end, Celia on the cap- 
tain’s right, Leonard at his left, and Mrs. Jeram 
next him. I don’t think we ate much at that sup- 
per, though it consisted of cold fowls and ham, the 
captain’s fixed idea of what a supper ought to be. 
But we had a bottle of champagne, a drink looked 
upon in those days as a costly luxury, to be reserved 
for weddings, Christmas-dinners, and such great oc- 
casions. What greater occasion than the welcome 
home of the exile? 

“No explanations till after supper,” repeated 
the captain. ‘Celia, my pretty, not a question. 
Take another wing, my dear. No? Then Leonard 
shall have it—Leonard, my boy, here’s to you again. 
Your health, my lad. After supper, you shall tell us 
all. Iam so glad!” 

Supper finished, I began: 

“Now, Leonard— 

“ Not yet,” said the captain. 
Prayer-Book, Laddy, my boy.” 

Putting on his glasses, the old man turned over 
the pages till he found what he wanted. 

Then he laid his hand upon the place, and looked 
up. 

“Before I read the chapter,” he said, “I wish 
to say that I thank God for my two boys, and for the 
trust that has always been with me, firm and strong, 
that the one who was away in the world would turn 
out as good in the matter of duty as the one who 
staid with me.” 

And then, to our extreme discomfiture, he pro- 
ceeded to read the story of the Prodigal Son. What 
on earth had the Prodigal Son to do with us at this 
juncture? Prayers dispatched—he was always brief, 
after the manner of sailors, over prayers—he made 
another little speech. 

‘Since Leonard went away,” he said, “ which is 
five years to-day, as long a cruise as ever I made in 
the old days, I’ve been drawn toward this parable till 
I knowit by heart. I’ve thought at times: ‘What if 
Leonard were to come back like that young man, 
with five years’ neglect of duty upon his mind! 
How should we have to receive him?’ And here I 
find the directions laid down plain. Lord! Lord! 
how plain a man’s course is marked out for him, 
with lighthouses along the coast, and the mariner’s 
compass, and the stars to steer by at night—if only 
he would use his eyes !—Well, Mrs. Jeram, ma’am, 
and Celia, and Laddy, it was clear what we all had 
to do. And though a dreadful thought crossed my 
mind when you came home without him, and beat 
about the bush, talking of failure and such things, 
which I now perceive to have been only the remains 
of the devilment that always hung about the lad, I 
went out into the passage bold, and prepared, I hope, 
to act according to open orders. Somehow, we gen- 
erally think, when we read this divine parable, of the 
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young man. To-night, all through supper, I’ve been 
thinking about his father, and I have been pitying 
that father. What if his boy, who had been away 
from home for five years or thereabouts, came home 
to him, not as he did, in rags and disgrace, but proud 
and tall, bringing his sheaves with him, my dear— 
bringing his sheaves with him? Think of that; for 
I am so glad, Leonard, I am so glad and happy!” 

We were all silent while the good old man cleared 
his throat and wiped his eyes. Celia leaned her head 
upon his shoulder and wept unrestrainedly. 

“‘ Therefore, I say,” continued the captain, “ the 
Lord be thanked for all his mercies, and, if Laddy 
will play the Hundredth Psalm, and Celia will sing 
it with him, I think it would do good, both to Mrs. 
Jeram and to me.” 

‘Thank you, my children,” he said, when we 
had finished. ‘‘ That hymn expresses my feelings 
exactly.—And now, Leonard, that we’ve got the decks 
cleared of all superfluous gear, and are ship-shape, 
and have had supper, and drunk the champagne, and 
thanked God, I will light my pipe, and Celia shall 
mix me the customary—double ration to-night, my 
pretty—and you shall give us the log.” 

“Shall I begin at the end, sir, or at the begin- 
ning ?” asked Leonard. 

‘* The end,” said Celia. 

** The beginning,” said the captain, both in a 
breath. 

““ What do you say, Mrs. Jeram ?”’ Leonard asked 
the old lady. 

She said, crossing her hands before her, that, 
beginning or end, it would .be all the same to her ; 
that she was quite satisfied to see him back again, 
and the beautifulest boy he was that God ever made 
—flash o’ lightning about the place just as he always 
had a-done ; and she was contented, so long as he 
was well and happy, to wait for that story forever, so 
as she could only look at him. 

“What do you say, Laddy?” 

“ Ask the captain,” I said. ‘‘ He commands this 
ship, but Celia is our passenger.” 

“ Good !” said the captain.—‘‘ My dear, the ship’s 
' in luck to get such a lovely passenger as you. And 
you shall command the ship instead of me, so long 
as you don’t run her ashore.—Now, then, Leonard, 
the end of the log first.” 

“First,” said Leonard, ‘‘by way of preface to my 
log—you remember this?” 

He drew a black ribbon from his neck with a gold 
ring upon it. 

“A good beginning, my lad—your mother’s ring.” 

“You remember what you said to me when you 
gave ittome? That it was an emblem of honor and 
purity among women, and that I was to wear it only 
so long as I could deserve it!” 

“Ay, ay! This is a very good beginning of the 
end, Celia, my love-—Go on, Leonard.” 

“I believe I have not forfeited the right to wear 
at Str), sir,” 

“T never thought you would,” said the captain, 
with decision. ‘‘ Goon, my lad ; keep on paying-out 
the line.” 


“Then the end is,” he said, modestly, “that I 
bear her majesty’s commission, and am a captain in 
the Hundred-and-twentieth. We disembarked fram 
India a week ago, and are now lying in the Old Kent 
Barracks in this town. Here, sir, are my medals— 
Alma, Inkerman, Sebastopol, and India. I have 
seen service since I left you, and I have gone through 
all the fighting without a wound or a day’s illness.” 

“You are a combatant officer in her majesty’s ser- 
vice like myself?” cried the captain, springing to his 
feet. 

“Tam Captain Copleston, raised from the ranks 
by singular good-fortune ; and five years ago a raw 
recruit sitting on a wooden bench at Westminster, 
with all my work ahead.” 

** Like me, he has seen service ; like me, he holds 
her majesty’s commission ; like me, he can show his 
medals.” He spread out his hands solemnly. “ Chil- 
dren, children ”’—he spoke to Celia and to me—“ did 
we ever dare to think of this?” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LEONARD TELLS HIS STORY. 


THEN Leonard began his story. The room was 
lit by the single pair of candles standing one each side 
of the model of the Asiaon the mantel-shelf. .The 
captain sat with his pipe in his wooden chair, his 
honest red face glowing with satisfaction, and beside 
him Celia leaning on his shoulder, and listening 
with rapt eyes. It was Dido listening to A®neas. 
“With varied talk did Dido prolong the night, deep 
were the draughts of love she drank. ‘ Come,’ said 
she, ‘my guest, and tell us from the first beginning 
the stratagems of the enemy and the hap of our 
country then, and your own wanderings, for this is 
now the “fh summer that carries you a wanderer 
o’er every land and sea.’” As Dido wept to hear, 
so did Celia sigh, and sob, and catch her breath, as 
Leonard told his story. No Gascon he; but there 
are stories in which the hero, be he as modest asa 
wood-nymph, needs must proclaim his heroism. 
And a hero at four-and-twenty is ten times as in- 
teresting as a hero of sixty. 


** Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story! 
The days of our youth are the days of our glory ; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty.” 


And what is it when the myrtle and ivy of two- 
and-twenty have real laurels mixed up with them? 

A philosopher so great that people grovel before 
his name, in a work on ‘‘ The Subjection of Women,” 
makes the astounding statement that the influence of 
woman has always been in the direction of peace and 
the avoidance of war. Pity he had not read history 
by the light of poetry. Was there ever, one asks in 
astonishment, a time when women did not love cour- 
age and strength? It was not only in the days of 
chivalry that young knights fought before the eyes 
of their mistresses— 
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‘** Since doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right soon I’ll mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm and fast his seat 
That bears frae me the meed.” 


How could it be otherwise? We love the quali- 
ties which most we lack. If women ceased to be gen- 
tle, tender, soft—what we call womanly—we should 
leave off falling in love. That ismost certain. Who 
ever fell in love with one of the unsexed women? 
And I suppose if men ceased to be strong and 
courageous, women would leave off accepting and 
rejoicing in their love. Dido drank deep draughts 
of love listening to the tale of AZneas, which was, as 
Scarron many years afterward remarked, extremely 
long and rather dull. So sat Celia listening to a 
much more wonderful story of battle and endurance. 
Or, I thought, she was more like the gentle maid of 
Venice than the proud Phoenician queen. Withsuch 
sweetness did Desdemona listen when the valiant 
Moor told of the dangers he had passed. Did she, 
as John Stuart Mill would have us believe, incline 
him to ways of peace? Quite the contrary ; this 
sweet and gentle Desdemona wished “that Heaven 
had made her such a man,” and, when her lord 
must go to slay the Turk, she would fain go with 
him. My gentle Celia wept over the brave soldiers 
who went forth to fight, and again over those who 
were brought home to die; but her heart, woman- 
like, was ready to open out to the most valiant. 

“‘T went up to town,” he began, ‘“ with my ten 
pounds, as you all know. When I arrived at Water- 
loo Station I discovered for the first time that I had 
formed no plans how to begin. The problem before 
me was the old difficulty, how a man with a reason- 
ably good education and no friends had best start so 
as to become a gentleman. I faced that problem 
for a fortnight, trying to find a practical solution. 
. I might become a clerk—and end there ; a mechan- 
ical copying-clerk in a city office !” 

‘*Faugh !” said the captain. 

‘* Or an usher in a school—and end there.” 

‘** Fudge !” said the captain. 

‘‘Or a strolling actor, and trust to chance to 
make a name for myself.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the captain. 

“There were men, I knew, who made money by 
writing for the papers. I thought I might write, 
too, and I found out where they mostly resorted, and 
tried to talk to them. But that profession, I very 
soon discovered, wanted other qualities than I pos- 
sessed. Laddy might have taken to writing, but it 
was not my gift.” 

‘‘ Right,” said the captain. ‘‘ Laddy, you re- 
member the story of my old messmate who once 
wrote a novel? ’Twas his ruin, poor fellow! Never 
lifted his head afterward.—Go on, Leonard.” 

‘All the time I was looking about me the money, 
of course, was melting fast. I might have made it 
last longer, I dare say ; but I was ignorant, and got 
cheated. One morning I awoke to the conscious- 
ness that there was nothing left at all except the 
purse. Well, sir, I declare that I was relieved. The 
problem was solved, because I knew then that the 


only line possible for me was to enlist. I went down 
to Westminster and took the shilling. Of course I 
was too proud to enlist under any but my own name. 
Going a-soldiering is no disgrace.” 

“ Right,” said the captain. 

‘‘ Well,” he went on, “it is no use pretending I 
was happy at first, because the life was hard and the 
companionship was rough. But the drill came easy 
to me, who had seen so many drills upon the Com- 
mon, and after a bit I found myself as good a sol- 
dier as any of them. One fretted a little under the 
rules and the discipline; that was natural at first. 
There seemed too much pipe-clay and too little per- 
sonal ease. One or two of the sergeants were un- 
fair on the men, too, and bore little spites. Some 
of the officers were martinets; I offended one be- 
cause I refused to become a servant.” 

“You a servant, Leonard !” cried Celia. 

He laughed. 

“The officers like a smart lad ; but it was not to 
be a valet that I enlisted, and I refused, as a good 
many others refused. Our lads were mostly sturdy 
Lancashire boys, proud of being soldiers, but had 
not enlisted to black other men’s boots, It makes 
me angry now—which is absurd—to think that I 
should have been asked to become a lackey. Well, 
it was a hard life, that in the ranks. Not the disci- 
pline, nor the work, nor the drill, though these were 
hard enough. It was the roughness of the men, 
There were one or two gentlemen among us—one 
fellow who had been an officer in the Rifles—but they 
were a bad and hopeless lot, who kept up as best 
they could the vices which had ruined them, They 
were worse than any of the rough, rollicking, coun- 
try-side lads.—I can’t say I had much room for hope 
in those days, Celia.” 

She reddened, but said nothing. 
suddenly, what he might mean. 

‘‘ Things looked about as black for a few months 
as they well could. Rough work, rough food, rough 
campaigning. I thought of Coleridge and his ad- 
ventures as a private, but Ze turned back, while I— 
for there was nothing else to do—resolved to keep 
on. And then, bit by bit, one got to like it. For 
one thing, I could do all sorts of things better than 
most men—my training with the Poles came in there 
—it was found that I could fence: it got about that 
I played cricket, and I was put in the eleven, to 
play in the matches of the regiment officers and men 
together ; once, when we had a little row with each 
other, it was found that I could handle my fists, 
which always gains a man respect. And then they 
came to call me Gentleman Jack ; and, as I heard 
afterward, the officers got to know it, and the colonel 
kept his eye upon me. Of course, one may wear 
the soldier’s jacket very well without falling into 
any of the pits which are temptations to these poor 
fellows, so that it was easy enough getting the good- 
conduct stripe, and to be even made corporal. The 
first proud day, however, was that when I was made 
a sergeant, with as good a knowledge of my work, 
I believe, as any sergeant in the line.” 

Mrs. Jeram shook her head. 


I remembered, 
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“More,” she said, ‘‘ much more.” 

“A sergeant!” said Leonard. “It sounds so lit- 
tle now, but to me, then, it seemed so much. The 
first real step upward out of the ruck. The old 
dream that I should return triumphant somehow was 
gone long since, or it was a dream that had no lon- 
ger any faith belonging to it. And I began to say to 
myself that to win my way after two years to a ser- 
geant’s stripes was perhaps as much honor as Provi- 
dence intended for me.” 

The captain murmured something about mys- 
terious ways. Then he patted Celia’s head tenderly, 
and begged Leonard to keep on his course. 

“Well,” said Leonard, ‘‘ you have heard how 
the great luck began. It was just before the Cri- 
mean War that I got the stripes. We were among 
the first regiments ordered. How well I remember 
embarking at this very place, half afraid, and half 
hoping to see you all, but I did not !” 

“We were there, Leonard,” said Celia, ‘“‘ when 
the first troops embarked. I think I remember them 
all going.” 

“Tt isa solemn thing,” Leonard went on, “‘ go- 
ing off towar. It is not only that your life is to be 
hazarded—every man hazards his life at all sorts of 
ways as much as on the battle-field—but you feel 
that you are going to help in adding another chapter 
to the history of the world.” 


““ Ay,” said the captain. ‘ History means war.” 


‘* Let us pass over the first two or three months. 


We went to Varna, where we lost many men need- 
lessly by cholera, waiting till the generals could 
make up their minds. I suppose they could not 
avoid the delay, but it was a bad thing for the rank 
and file, and we were all right glad when the orders 
came to embark for the Crimea. We were among 
the earliest to land, and my first experience of fight- 
ing was at Alma. One gets used to the bullets after 
a bit ; but the first time, you know, captain—” 

The captain nodded. 

“After Alma we might, as we know very well, 
have pushed straight on to Sebastopol. I doubt 
whether that would have finished the war, which 
had to be fought out somewhere. Russia had to 
learn that an immense army is not by itself proof of 
immense power. And so it was just as well, I be- 
lieve, that we moved as we did. 

“You know all about the battles—the Alma, 
Inkerman, Balaklava, and the rest. Our fellows 
went through most of the fighting, and, of course, 
I with the rest. The hardest day was Inkerman. 
We had just come in at daybreak from the trenches, 
where we had been on duty for four-and-twenty 
hours, when we were turned out to fight in the fog 
and rain. We fought in our great-coats—well, all 
that is history. But the days of battle were red- 
letter days for all of us, and what tried us most inac- 
tion, and the dreary waiting work in the trenches. 
And yet it was that work which got me my com- 
mission. 

**You know what it was we had todo. Before 
the Redan and the Malakoff were our batteries, the 
French attack on the Mamelon and the Malakoff 


was on our right. Separating our right from our left 
attack was the valley which they called the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, along which they carried the 
wounded, and where the Russian shells, which went 
over the Twenty-one-Gun Battery, fell and rolled 
till the place was literally paved with shells. It was 
a dangerous way by which to carry wounded men, 
and at night the troops went down by the Woronzow 
Road. It was easy work comparatively in the bat- 
tery ; you could see the shells flying over, and, long 
before they fell, you had plenty of time to dodge 
behind the next traverse ; after a while, too, a man 
got to know exactly if a cannon-shot was making 
in his direction ; sometimes the bombardment went 
on for days on both sides without any apparent re- 
sult. There was the Naval Brigade—you would 
have liked to see them, captain, in the Twenty-one- 
Gun Battery, under Captain Keel, the coolest officer 
in the whole navy—they were handier with the guns 
and a great deal readier than our men. 

“In front of the battery were the trenches, and 
in advance of the trenches were the rifle-pits. You 
could see before the venomous little Russian pits, out 
of which so many brave fellows were killed, dotted 
about with sand-bags, and where the Russians lay 
watching our men working from parallel to parallel 
and in the zigzags. There was one rifle-pit in par- 
ticular—I shall come to it directly—which gave us 
more annoyance than any other, on account of its 
position. It was close to the quarries. The fire 
from it interfered with the approach of our trenches, 
and we had lost our men in numbers in the ad- 
vanced sap at this point. It was for the moment 
the dée noire of our engineer officers. Of course, 
you have read in the papers what sort of work we 
have had in the trenches. On a quiet night, when 
the batteries were silent and the weather fair, it was 
pleasant enough. We sat round a fire smoking, 
telling yarns, or even sleeping, but always with the 
gun in readiness. In wet and bad weather it was a 
different thing, however. Remember that we only 
had ammunition boots, made by contract, which gave 
out aftera week. The mud got trodden about deep- 
er and deeper, till it was pretty well up to the knees; 
and when snow fell on top of it, and rain on top of 
that, and all became a wet pool of thick brown mud, 
it was about as lively work as wading up and down 
the harbor at low tide, even if you did happen to 
have a “rabbit,” that is, one of the coats lined with 
white fur. And, if it was a hot night, you had the. 
pleasure of listening to the cannonade, and could see 
nothing on the Russian side but the continuous flash 
of the guns. And there was always the excitement 
of a possible sortie. 

“ We went out for night-work in the trenches with 
heavy hearts, I can tell you, and many a man wished 
it were day again, and he was back in safety, We 
grew every day more badly off, too. Not only did 
the boots give out, but the great-coats dropped to 
pieces, and the commissariat fell short. You have 
heard all that story. Jack of the Naval Brigade 
did not mind so much as regards the great-coats, 
because he could patch and mend. He used to sell 
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his slops for brandy, and cobble his old garments 
with the brown canvas of the sand-bags. But the 
red-coats were not so handy. I have often thought 
it a great pity that our fellows don’t imitate the 
sailors, and learn how to do things for themselves. 
We suffered terribly. That you know, too; and 
any national conceitedness about the pluck of our 
fellows in fighting so well under such conditions has 
to be pulled up by the thought that what we did the 
French and Russians did, too. After all, there is 
no such thing as one nation being braver than an- 
other.” 

“‘ Our sailors were stronger than the French,” said 
the captain. “ When it came to pounding with the 
big guns, they held out longer.” 

‘Let me come to my piece of great good-fort- 
une,” Leonard went. on, “or I shall be talking all 
night. Ihave told you of the rifle-pit by the quar- 
ries which caused us such a lot of trouble. Now I 
am going to tell you how I took it.. It was an 
afternoon in April, 1855. Wewere in the trench- 
es; there had been joking with a lot of ‘griffs,’ 
young recruits just out from England ; the men used 
to show them the immense wooden spoons with 
which the Russian soldiers eat their coarse black 
bread soaked in water, and declare, to Johnny Raw’s 
terror, that the Russians had mouths to correspond. 
At that time the fighting between rifle-pits was the 
great feature of the siege, and to take a rifle-pit was 
one of the most deadly things possible, as it was also 
the most important. The ‘ griffs’ went down to the 
most advanced trench; some of them had never 
been under fire before, and they were naturally ner- 
vous. Just after grog-time—their grog had been 
taken down to them—a heavy firing began, and one 
of those curious panics which sometimes seize some 
veteran soldiers attacked these boys, and they bolt- 
ed, left the trench, and skulked back along the zig- 
zag, declaring that the enemy was out in force. That 
was nonsense, and I was ordered down with a dozen 
_men to take their place. My fellows, I remember, 
chuckled at finding the grog still there, and made 
short work of it. 

“We had not been in the trench very long be- 
fore a sortie in force actually took place. We were 
in front of the Redan ; before us, under the Redan, 
stood the pit of which I have told you; on the right 
was the Malakoff. Suddenly a cannonade @’en/fer be- 
gan from the Mamelon and the Malakoff, and we be- 
gan to suspect that something was going to happen ; 
and then, between the two forts, we saw the advance 
of the great Russian sortie. To our great joy, they 
turned to the left, in the direction of the French. 
While we looked a thought came into my head—an 
inspiration. I reflected that the holders of the ene- 
my’s rifle-pit would very likely be watching their own 
sortie, and that now was the moment to make an at- 
tempt. I took half a dozen of our men ; we crept 
out of cover, and then, without a word, rushed across 
the ground between. It was asI thought: the Rus- 
sians never saw us coming; they were watching their 
own friends, and we were on them—a dozen of them 
—before they knew what had happened. It was 


hand-to-hand fighting, but we were the assailants. 
You know, captain, it is always better to be in the 
attacking force. I cannot give you the details ; but 
in less time than it takes me to tell the story the 
Russians were hors de combat, and the rifle-pit was 
ours. Then came the turning of the position—You 
understand, Celia, that the rifle-pit was a little ad- 
vanced kind of redoubt, consisting of perhaps a 
dozen gabions filled with earth, and topped with 
sand-bags, enough to shelter two or three dozen 
men. ‘These were, of course, all placed in front, 
toward the enemy. We had to reverse the position, 
and place them toward the Redan. By this time we 
were observed, and shots began to fly about. That 
was the most dangerous moment of my life. We 
worked steadily and swiftly, tearing up the gabions, 
lugging the sand-bags round, getting such protec- 
tion as we could while we worked. I do not know 
how long it lasted, but by the time we had finished 
there was left only myself and one other, and he was 
wounded in the right wrist. But the rifle-pit was 
ours, and our men in the trench behind were cheer- 
ing like madmen.” 


——p——— 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
LEONARD’S STORY CONTINUED. 


LEONARD stopped fora moment. The captain’s 
eyes were kindling with the light of battle, Celia’s 
with the light of admiration. 

“It did not take long todo. It takes no time 
to tell. The whole thing was a happy accident ; 
but it was the one fortunate moment of my life. Our 
men, watching from the trenches, cheered again ; a 
rush was made, and that rifle-pit never went back to 
the Russians.” 

‘“They ought to have given you the Victoria 
Cross, Leonard,” I cried. 

‘*No, no,” he replied, “ that was given for braver 
actions than mine. Captain Bouchier got it for 
taking the ‘ Ovens,’ a rifle-pit which could hold a 
couple of hundred ; such gallant fellows as Private 
Beckle, of the Forty-first, who stood over the body 
of his wounded colonel against a dozen of the ene- 
my—those are the things that make a man ‘V. C,’ 
As for me, I was more than rewarded, as you shall 
hear. 

“When we came off trench-duty and were 
marched to our own quarters, I was sent for by 
the colonel. You may judge what I felt when he 
told me, after speaking of the affair in the kindest 
manner, that he should take care it was properly 
reported. He was better than his word, because the 
next day he ordered me to attend in the morning at 
Lord Raglan’s headquarters. I went up in trem- 
bling, but I had no occasion to fear. All the gen- 
erals were there, for a council was to be held that 
day.’ General Burgoyne, when I was called in, very 
kindly explained to the chief the importance of this 
rifle-pit, and how its occupation by our men would 
facilitate matters in our advanced approaches toward 
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the Redan, and then he told Marshal Pélissier and 
Omar Pasha in French and in the handsomest terms 
what I had done. Lord Raglan spoke a few words 
to my colonel, and then he said, in his quiet, steady 
way, what I shall never forget : 

“ «Sergeant Copleston, you have done a gallant 
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the gallant old chief, and that scene, I can never 
forget.” 


“* Tell us,” said Celia, ‘“‘ what he was like—Lord 
Raglan ?” 

“‘ He was a grand old man,” said Leonard, “ with 
a grave face, squarely cut about the chin, overhanging 
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‘*We took our chairs into the garden and sat under the old mulberry-tree,'’"—Page 249, 


action, and I hear a good report of you. I shall 
recommend you to the field-marshal commanding- 
in-chief for promotion. I am sure you will not dis- 
grace her majesty’s commission.’ 

“*T could not speak—indeed, it. was not for me 
to speak. I saluted, and retired. Those words of 


brows, deep-set eyes, and wavy white hair gone off 
at the temples; his nose was aquiline, and the ex- 
pression of his face was one of great beauty. Every 
one trusted him, the French and Turks as much as 
the English. He had left one arm in the Peninsular 
War thirty years before, and he was about sixty- 
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nine years of age. He was never so happy, his 
staff used to say, as when he was under fire, and yet 
he was careful of his soldiers’ lives. What killed 
him was disappointment at his failure of the 18th 
of June. He wanted to wipe out the memory of 
Waterloo from the minds of French and English by 
a victory as brilliantly attained by both armies side by 
side on the anniversary of that great battle. It was 
a muddle and a mess. What was to be the grand 
success of the campaign proved the most serious re- 
verse that the allied armies experienced in the Cri- 
mea. Out of five general officers commanding col- 
umns, four were killed or mortally wounded, and 
out of one small force fifteen hundred gallant fellows 
were killed in that terrible day. Death was very 
busy with us just then. General Estcourt, adjutant- 
general, a splendid man, and worthy companion-in- 
arms with Lord Raglan, died a week later. Cap- 
tain Lyons, the son of Sir Edmund, died about the 
same day ; on Thursday, the 28th, the chief himself 
expired ; and Colonel Vico, the French aide-de- 
camp, attached to the English headquarters, died 
also after this event, showing the depressing influ- 
ence of evena temporary defeat on the best of men. 
Even one of the interpreters sickened and sunk. It 
was a sort of murrain among those at headquar- 
ters. 

“Well,” Leonard went on, after a pause. ‘‘ That 
is all newspaper news. What the papers could not 
tell you was the grief of both armies, and the pro- 
found sensation caused by Lord Raglan’s death. 
There may have been better generals in the his- 
tory of England’s wars, but there never was one 
more loved and trusted. His life was perfectly sim- 
ple, his headquarters contained nothing but camp- 
furniture, a table on trestles, a red table-cloth, camp- 
chairs, and no carpets ; he was up at all hours, and 
he was without fear. 

“Of the other generals, I think Pélissier was the 
best. He was a little dumpy man, with a thick 
neck, and he was a little too fond of hurling his men 
at the enemy, but he did fight, and fought well. 
They made him Duke of Malakoff afterward, which 
is as if we were to make a man Duke of Jones.” 

** Why?” 

“Because the Malakoff was named after a man 
who had once kept a tavern on the spot. Malakoff 
was a purser in the Russian navy, and being kicked 
out of the service for drinking, swindling, and smug- 
gling—this last he did in smuggling ship’s stores— 
came ashore, and started a drink-shop outside Sebas- 
topol, where he could combine profit with the pursuit 
of his favorite occupation. And as his drink was 
cheaper than could be got anywhere else, for he had 
the advantage of his old smuggling experiences in 
the laying in of his stores, the place became a favor- 
ite resort of the Russian sailors when they came 
ashore to get drunk. After a while the stony hill 
with Malakoff’s shebeen upon it became Malakoff s 
Redoubt. Sturdy Pélissier, however, did not look 
much like a duke, as we picture dukes. When Soyer 
the cook came out, he was so like the general that 
we used to ask which was the cook and which was 
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the general. Only Soyer wore more gold lace, and — 
distinguished himself that way. 

‘My commission came out before the death of 
Lord Raglan. You may fancy what a trial it was 
to me, on that day, not to be able to write home, 
and tell you all about it. I did write, however; I 
wrote a full history of all I had done, with a note 
inside that was to be sent to you, captain, in case 
I fell. My brother-officers gave me a hearty wel- 
come, and we had a big dinner—as big as the ma- 
terials at our disposal allowed, the day I joined—so 
to speak. I have been to many a better feast since, 
but none at which I was so entirely happy. I re- 
member that the things to eat were scanty, as often 
happened in the year 1855—but I was eating what 
there was among gentlemen, with her majesty’s com- 
mission in my pocket. We had no candlesticks fit 
to show on a mess-table, but a dozen bayonets, with 
candles in them, stuck in the table, made a brilliant 
illumination.” 

Leonard paused again. 

“The dinner was the last that some of us were 
to take together. On the 18th of June came our 
repulse of the Redan, when we lost half a dozen 
from our mess. 

“As soon as quiet days came I took an oppor- 
tunity of telling the colonel my little history—how I 
was ignorant of my parentage, how I was a gutter- 
child, wandering about the streets, living on the char- 
ity of a kind and good woman, herself poor, and how 
the captain picked me up, educated me, and allowed 
me to go out into the world to seek my fortune ; 
how I was to get home after five years, if I could, 
to report myself, and how my dream had been to go 
home, somehow, as a gentleman.” 

‘* Always the best of old captains,” said Celia, 
patting the old man’s cheek. 

“‘ Nonsense, my dear!” said the captain, “ Best 
of boys, you mean.—Go on, Leonard.” 

“The colonel will call on you to-morrow, sir. 
You will remember that he has been my constant 
and most steady friend and adviser throughout.” 

“‘ Ay—ay,” said the captain. ‘‘I shall find some- 
thing to say to him. Go on.” 

“Of all the fifty fellows that made up our mess 
when I got the colors, there are not a dozen left 
now. The winters, the trench-work, the night-work, 
and its after-effects, killed those whom the Russian 
bullets spared. They fell around me, and I passed 
through it unharmed; we were in almost everything, 
and I think every man in the regiment did his duty, 
sir, as well as any of your old sea-captains.” 

“JT doubt it not,” said the captain, “‘ we belong 
to a fighting people.” 

“ And so we finished that war and came home 
again. I was a lieutenant when we landed at this 
very port and marched up the street, colors flying, 
amid the cheers of the people. I looked out for you 
again, sir, and for you, Celia and Laddy, but could 
not see any of you in the crowd. It was very hard 
not to call and tell you of my fortune, harder still 
not to ask for news of you, but only three years 
of the five were passed, and I had my promise to 
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- keep. We went to Chobham, and from there, after | In all our talks about you we never hoped that you 


six months’ rest, were ordered out to India. 

“Wewill talk about the mutiny another time. I 
got my company, as I had got my step, six months 
later, by death-vacancies. The same good-fortune 
followed me in India as in the Crimea, The sun 
did not strike me as it struck some of ours. I caught 
no fever or cholera which killed some, and I got 
through the fighting without a scratch; and the 
only thing that troubled mé toward the end was 
the fear that I might not get home in time. We 
had a long and tedious passage, but we arrived at 
last—and I have kept my promise and my appoint- 
ment, Celia.” 

After the first surprise, the captain took the 
stories of the fighting with unconcern. In the mat- 
ter of battles he was a fatalist, like all men who have 
been in action. Every bullet has its billet ; there is 
a time for every man ; skulkers always get the worst 
of it—these were the simple axioms of his nautical 
creed. That Leonard should have gained a com- 
mission was to him so surprising an event as to swal- 
low up all minor things ; that he should have borne 
himself bravely was only what he expected; and 
that he should have been spared to return was the 
special act of Providence in return for many prayers 
for which he had given thanks already. 

But.to Celia— 


“. ... ’Twas passing strange, 


’ Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful,” 


Leonard was no longer her old friend, her play- 
mate, the boy to whom she had looked as a girl for 
protection, help, and guidance: he was now a man 
who had looked in the face of death and quailed not. 
For the first time she talked with one who had fought 
in the way which had, so to speak, surrounded her 
- later years. 

She took the medals again, when Leonard com- 
pleted his tale, and kissed them reverently with glit- 
tering eyes before she gave them back to him. 

“ Leonard,” she said, “ when Laddy and I used 
to wonder where you were and what you were doing, 
we never thought of this.” 

“ And when we worked ourselves up into rages 
about the poor army starving in the cold of the Cri- 
mea, Cis,” I said, ‘‘ we never thought that Leonard 
was among them.” 

“We were all blind bats,” said the captain, ‘‘not 
to guess where he would go and what he would be- 
come. The only true profession for a gentleman is 
the profession of arms. There’s no opening for vol- 
unteers in the navy as there used to be, more’s the 
pity. Cloudesley Shovel got on in that way ; and, in 
the good old times, Leonard, you might have risen 
to be a first-lieutenant by this,” 

“Are you not satisfied, sir?” asked Leonard, 
with a smile. 

“Satisfied, my boy !—Celia, my dear, tell him 
for me what we think.” 

Celia blushed very prettily. 

“We are so proud and happy, Leonard,” she 
said, ‘‘that we hardly know what we are saying. 
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would be able to tell such a tale as this,” 

“‘ Never,” I repeated. 

“We knew, did we not, captain, that Leonard 
would bear himself bravely ?” 

“Ay, ay!” said the captain, laying his hand on 
Leonard’s shoulder, ‘*‘ that we knew all along. We 
know sneaks and skulkers when we see them. Ma- 
lingerers carry the truth in their faces, and by the 
same rule we know whom we can trust, Leonard 
and Laddy belong to them.” 

It was very good of the old fellow to say a word 
for me. Not that I wanted it, but it showed that 
he was anxious that I should not feel left out in the 
cold. 

“Go on, Celia, my pretty,” said the captain ; “is 
there any more to say?” 

“No, sir,” Celia replied. ‘“‘ Only—only—” (and 
here her voice broke down and her eyes filled with 
tears)—‘‘ only to thank God, Leonard, again and 
again, and all our lives, for keeping you safe through 
all these dangers, and for bringing you back to the 
captain and to Laddy and to Mrs. Jeram—and to 
me.” 

‘* Amen,” said the captain; ‘‘ that’s very well 
put, Celia, my dear; and if you were to stay here 
altogether—and I wish you would—I should pro- 
mote you to be chaplain.—aAnd now, Mrs. Jeram, you 
and I had better go off to bed, and leave these young 
people to talk as long as they will. It’s past twelve 
o'clock, ma’am.—Kiss me, pretty—Laddy, we've 
got something to talk about now, you and I, in win- 
ter evenings.—Leonard, my son, good-night.” He 
rested his hand on Leonard's head. ‘‘I am so glad, 
my lad—I am so glad !” 

They went away, and we three were left alone. 

It was a night of full-moon, without a cloud in the 
sky. We took our chairs into the garden and sat, un- 
der the old mulberry-tree, facing the mill-dam lake, 
and talked. 

We talked all the brief night, while the bright 
moon hid the stars, and we could only faintly dis- 
tinguish Charles’s Wain slowly moving round the 
polar light, until the moon herself was paled by the 
gray of the early morning, and even long after the 
sun had lifted his head above the sky, and was pour- 
ing upon the sheet of water, making the little island 
redoubt upon it stand out clear cut against the sky, 
with a foreground of deep black shade. 

What had we to talk about? Our hearts burned 
within us, even like those of the disciples of Em- 
maus. We three, who had grown up together and 
loved each other—we were met again, and all in 
early man and womanhood, and we loved each other 
still. I, with my jealous eye, watched Celia, and 
could see the sweet, shy look, that told me, what in- 
deed I knew before, how only a word was wanted to. 
flash a spark into a flame, how but a touch was need- 
ed before a maiden would yield. I saw, too, Leon- 
ard’s eyes stealing every moment to rest upon her 
sweet face. It was with a natural pang that I saw 
this. Nobody knew better than I that Celia could 
be nothing to me but my dear sister, my true and 
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most trusted friend. I had battled with my passion, 
and it was dead. Now, I was ashamed of it. Who 
but Leonard was worthy of that sweet girl? She 
had no fault, nor has she any still, in my eyes. She 
is altogether incomparable. And who but Leonard, 
our hero, our Perseus, was fit to claim her for his 
own, love her, marry her, and keep her safe in his 
arms? Did I sometimes have thoughts, angry 
thoughts, of what might have been? Perhaps we 
are but human; but, on the whole, I had learned by 
that time to look on Celia as my sister. 

From time to time Leonard asked us about our- 
selves. We fenced with this question. It was not 
the season to parade Celia’s troubles or mine. We 
were there to listen to his story, to be gladdened by 
his successes. What good to be talking of ourselves 
' when every moment seemed sacred to his welcome 
home? The broad daylight found us still talking. 
Celia’s eyes were brighter, her cheek a little paler. 
Leonard was handsomer, I think, by day than he had 
seemed by the light of our modest pair of candles. I 
went to the larder, and found there a whole chicken, 
with the captain’s second bottle of champagne, and 
we had a late supper, or an early breakfast, at four, 
with no one to look at us but the sparrows, who 
peeped over the house-tops and chirped to each 
other that there would be a most unusual and festive 
chance in the way of crumbs as soon as the fool- 
ish humans should go to bed. 

We should have sat till breakfast-time, but that 
Leonard looked at his watch and sprang to his feet, 

‘* Cis,” he cried, quite in his old tones, ‘do you 
know what time it is? Half-past five. You must go 
to bed, if only for a couple of hours. Good-night 
—till nine o’clock.” He held her hand in his. 
“ And—and—look in your glass when you go to 
your room—and think if I could have expected our 
little Cis to grow into—what you see there.” 

She shook her head, but did not answer, only 
holding out her hand timidly. But she was not dis- 
pleased. 

Then she ran away and left us. 

“ Laddy, old boy,” said Leonard, ‘fone doesn’t 
come home to be made much of every day. I can’t 
sleep if I go to bed. What are we to do?” 

‘Let us go out to the castle and bathe, and be 
back by eight, when the captain gets up.” 

‘*We will, Laddy. How splendid the dear old 
captain is looking! Is there anybody like him in 
the world, I wonder? And Celia—” Here he 
stopped. ‘You remember what I told you, Laddy, 
when I went away? Well, I have never forgotten 
it, and I mean it more than ever.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
OLD ASSOCIATIONS. 


_ “ How fresh it is! And how jolly to be back 
in the old place!” Leonard cried, as we walked out 
into the silent streets, 


Half-past five! 
day. ‘There was no one stirring yet, save here and 
there an early housemaid brushing away the morn- 
ing dew upon the door-step. Our feet echoed on the 
pavement with a clatter from wall to wall as if of 
many hundred feet, and, when we spoke, it was as 
if our voices were too loud as they reverberated 


The best part of the summer 


along the houses. All just as it had been of old 
so many times when we two boys had run along the 
streets at six for a swim in the sea before school. 
Nothing changed save that the boy who used to run 
and jump, shouting in the overflow of strength and 
spirits, rejoicing in the breath of life, was become 
the splendid fellow who strode at my side. Of 
course, I was just the same. A sleeping city and 
two boys going out to bathe. Nothing changed. 
The town asleep, and my brain filled with all sorts 
of weird fancies. I have read of deserted and ruined 
cities in the far East Syrian plains, on the edge of 
the great and terrible wilderness where the lion of 
prophecy roams round the heaps of Kouyounjik. 
Some of these cities still stand, with their rooms and 
their staircases perfect as when the terrified inhab- 
itants fled before some conquering Shalmanéser who 
came from the mysterious East, destroying as he 
went. Now there is not a single soul left to mourn 
over the greatness of the past. You may hear the 
cry of the lizard, the shrill voice of the czgale ; your 
feet echo as you stride along the silent footway, and 
you speak in a whisper, for this is an image of Death 
the conqueror. As I go along with Leonard I some- 
how think of these old ruins. There is no connec- 
tion between a ruined Syrian city and a sleeping 
modern town except the stillness which smites the 
soul as you pass along deserted pavements between 
houses closed and barred, which might be houses 
bereft of their inhabitants, soulless, empty, haunted. 
Within, the children lying asleep; the little faces 
flushed with sleep, and the little limbs tossed care- 
lessly upon the sheets, the wondering eyes just about 
to waken for the glories and fresh joys of another 
day. Within, the young men and the maidens, the 
old men and the ancient dames, each wrapped in 
the solemn loneliness of sleep, when spirits even of 
lovers dwell apart while the busy fingers of the rest- 
less Fates are weaving the many-colored web and 
weft of life’s short story. What stories behind those 
shutters! What dreams in those white-blinded 
rooms! What babble of infant voices to welcome 
the new-born day ! 

““What are you thinking of, Laddy? Dreamer, 
your eyes are always faraway! This is just what we 
used to do years ago. Up at six, and out across the 
common for a bathe! And you always dreaming! 
Look! there is the early bird.—Good-morning, 
Molly. Fine morning for door-steps—good for the 
complexion.” 

‘‘Get along o’ your nonsense,” said Molly, not 
displeased. 

‘*She’s quite right ; you are an officer now, Leon- 
ard, and it can’t be allowed any more.” 

“ Where is your mop, Molly?” he went on, with 
his light, boyish laugh. 
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‘“ Mops have gone out,” I replied; “so have pat- | sat down under the slope of stone, for it was now 


tens.” 

“ Have they, really? Not the dear old mop that 
they used to trundle up and down their arms? I’m 
sorry for it, Laddy. The domestic mop used to be 
as good a weapon for the defense of housemaiden- 
hood as any. And in a seaport town, too. Many 
is the time I have seen a too demonstrative Jack dis- 
comfited by a timely dab in the face from a dripping 
mop. Slaps and scratches are poor things compared 
with a dollop of wet mop. Even a Billingsgate 
broadside cannot be so effective. Something might 
be done, I dare say, with a garden-hose, but, after 
all, nothing like a mop and a bucket. And even 
pattens gone, too—the tinkling patten. I wonder no 
lovesick poet ever celebrated the musical clatter on 
the stones of the housemaid’s patten. These are the 
losses of civilization, Laddy.” 

We passed through the gate, our heels clanking 
across the iron drawbridge. Beyond the bridge, and 


between the walls and the advanced works, was the: 


guard-house, where stood a sentry, who saluted us 
with as much astonishment as discipline would allow, 
expressed upon a not remarkably mobile set of feat- 
ures. Why should an officer, who was not obliged 
to stand at a sentry-box during the small hours, be 
up and out so early? What good, in such a case, 
of being an officer at all? 

And then we passed the awkward squad on their 
way to goose-step drill. They saluted, too, as we 
passed. The salute of those days was a thing of 
ceremony—extension of right arm, doubling of right 
elbow, hand square to the forehead, return double, 
drop of right arm. The marines did it best, regu- 
lating the motions from a slovenly and irregular 
movement of the arm for a middy or a mate to a 
precise and clearly-directed sixfold ceremonial, end~- 
ing with a resonant slap of the right leg, for superior 
rank. They knew, the marines, how to signify re- 
spect to rank. Any popular officer, particularly if 
he was also an admiral, was saluted as he went down 
the street with a regular Kentish fire of open-handed 
slaps of right legs. That also is a thing of the 
past. : 

“JT was like those honest fellows once,” said our 
young captain, gravely. ‘‘One of the awkward 
squad ; sentry in the barracks; one of the rank and 
file; standing up to be drilled and ordered. Well, 
it’s not a bad thing for a man.” 

‘*¢ And the officers of the regiment, Leonard—did 
that make any difference ?” 

“‘T became at once one of themselves—a brother- 
officer. What else could their treatment be? I 
asked the colonel, as a personal favor, to tell them 
wholIwas. Every regiment has its ‘rankers ’—every 
_ ranker has his story. I should be a snob if I were 
ashamed of having risen.” 

We crossed the broad common, where all the old 
furze had by this time been cut down and cleared 
away to make room for military evolutions ; and we 
came to the castle standing upon the edge of the 
sea. There was not a soul upon the beach, not 
even our old friend, the cursing coast-guard; we 


low tide, and made ready for a dip. 

‘* There go the last fumes of last night’s long talk, 
Sitting up all night, even with Celia, does fog the 
brain a bit.” Thus Leonard, coming out of the 
water all glorious like Apollo. I suppose it is be- 
cause I am so unshapely that I think so much of 
beauty of form. Then we dressed, and Leonard 
took out a cigar-case, to my astonishment, for some- 
how I had never thought of him in connection with 
tobacco—heroes of imagination neither smoke nor 
drink wine, as we all know—and then lying back on 
the shingle, he began to talk lazily. 

““T am rather tired of telling about myself, 
Laddy; it is your turn now.” 

Of course I knew it was coming sooner or 
later. 

“You do not expect to hear much about me,” 
I said. “I am organist at St. Faith’s; that is my 
official position, and it brings me in six-and-twenty 
pounds a year. For ten shillings a week I hear 
three services on Sunday and two in the week.” 

“Poor old boy!” said Leonard. ‘‘ Can't some- 
thing better be got?” 

“IT rather like the church-work. Then I give 
lessons in music and singing, and out of them I 
make about two hundred a year more.” 

‘“*I see. But the house does not seem much 
improved by this enormous accession of wealth,” 

‘“*No. The fact is, Leonard, that the captain 
takes all the money, and I never ask what he does 
with it. If I made a thousand a year I am certain 
that extravagant old man would absorb it all.” 

**Ah! The crafty old captain! Do you think 
he invests it in Russian stock or Turkish bonds?” 

‘“No. I think he gives it away. Where does 
he go when every morning he disappears for three 
hours? Answer me that, Captain Leonard.” 

“He always did it and he always will. He is an 
incorrigible old mystery.” 

“‘In the afternoon he stays at home, unless it is 
half-holiday, when he goes out on the common to see 
the boys play, and talk to them with his hands be- 
hind his back. To be sure he knows every boy in 
the town.” 

Leonard laughed. 

‘*T remember an incident or two—years ago— 
when we were children in the house. There was a 
woman—she had black hair, I know—and she used 
to come in the evening and ask for money. I sup- 
pose, from my personal experience, that she was 
drunk one night when she came, and went on—I 
forget what about—like another Jezebel. She want- 
ed money, and the captain was so upset by her in- 
considerate conduct ‘that he—behaved as the captain 
always does.” 

“‘ What was that?” 

‘* Went to‘the Sailing Directions. Remembered 
that every sinner had to be forgiven at least seventy 
times seven, and so added one more to her score, 
which I should say must have already reached a 
pretty high total. He gives his money all away, 
Laddy, and if I were you I would not work too hard, 
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‘because he will only give yours away too. The kind 
old man! What else have you to tell us about your- 
self?” 

‘I’ve been taking care of Cis,” I said, evading 
the difficulty. 

‘*So I saw last night. Good care, Laddy. There 
never was a better brother than you.” 

But he did not know all; and I could not tell him 
how near I had been, once, to betraying his trust. 

‘* Cis—Celia—O Laddy!” He threw away the 
cigar and started to his feet, gazing out to sea. 
‘Did Heaven ever make a sweeter girl? Did you 
watch her face last night? And her eyes, how they 
softened and brightened ?”’ 

‘* Am I blind, Leonard?” 

“Did you see how she lit up with pity and sym- 
pathy? Laddy, I must win that girl, or I shall not 
care what happens. I have never ceased thinking 
of her,” he went on; “never since I left you five 
years ago. To be sure, when I was a private sol- 
dier, or even a non-commissioned officer, it seemed 
too absurd to think of her, but when my promotion 
came, then the old thoughts revived. All through 
the war I thought of her. In those dreadful nights 
when we sat and slept in the trenches, knee-deep 
in trampled mud and melting snow, I used to let 
my thoughts wander back to this old place. Always 
in Celia’s Arbor, lying beneath the elms ; play-acting 
‘beside the gun; running up and down the slopes 
with little Cis, wondering what she was like. You 
with her too, of course, with your great, dreamy 
eyes and trusty face—Laddy and Cis. I suppose it 
was sentimental, all of it; but I am different from 
most men. There is no family life for you and me 
to look back on except that. In those days—I am 
not boasting—I had no fear, because it seemed as if 
every day brought me nearer to her, and higher up 
the ladder. In case of death I had a letter written 
to the captain, inclosing one for you, and one for 
Celia, telling you all about it. But I did not die. 
Then I had to come home and be near you, within 
a hundred miles, and yet not go to see you; that 
was very hard. When Indiacame I lost my old fear- 
lessness, and began to be anxious. It was want of 
faith, I suppose. At all events I escaped, and came 
out of the whole racket unwounded. Laddy, I 
should be worse than an infidel,” he added, solemn- 
ly, “if I did not see in my five years of fortune the 
protection of the Lord.” 

“We pray—we who stay at home—for the safety 
of those who go abroad ; and perhaps our prayers 
are sometimes granted. Is that sentiment, too?” 
I asked. 

He was silent. for a little space ; then he shook 
himself as one who would change the current of his 
thoughts. 

‘*Let us get back, old boy; the captain will be 
up by this time. And now tell me more about your- 
self; there must be more to tell than that you have 
become a musician. Haven't you fallen in love, 
Laddy?” 

“Fallen in love! Who is there to fall in love 
with a man like me? Look at.my shadow, Leonard.” 
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It was a grewsome-looking shadow, with high 
back and head thrust forward. 
Schlemihl had been hump-backed he would have 
made an easier bargain for the rolling up and put- 
ting away of his shadow. <A small annuity, paid 
quarterly, would have been considered ample on the 
part of the purchaser. And as for awkward ques- 
tions—well—there are secrets in every family, and it 
would soon be understood that the absence of shadow 
must not be remarked upon, I only know that my 
own was a constant shame and humiliation to me. 


Unless I walked with my face to the sun, there was 


no getting out of the deformity. 

“Bah! You and your shadow. Laddy, look in 
the glass. You have eyes that would steal away the 
heart of Penelope, and a musical voice, and you are 
a genius.” ’ 

“Nonsense! Iam only a plain musician ; and, 
as for falling in love, have I not been every day with 
Celia? How could I fall in love with any other girl 
when I had known her?” 

“That is true,” he said, reflectively—‘‘ that is 
quite true. Who could? 
and lovely. After dreaming of her every day for five 
years, I am afraid of her. And you have been with 
her, actually with her, for five years.” 

I think he guessed my secret, for he laid his hand 
affectionately on my shoulder. 

‘* Cis and I are brother and sister,” I said ; ‘* that 
you know very well. But you are right to be afraid 
of her. Men ought to be afraid of such a girl. Only 
the priest, you know,” I added, following up a little 
train of allegory that arose in my mind, “can touch 
the ark of the Lord.” . 

“You mean—” 

“T mean that a man ought to be holy before he 
ventures upon holy ground.” 

‘“Yes; you are a Puritan, Laddy, but you are 
quite right. I have been saying to myself ever since 
she left us, ‘She is only a woman, after all.’ And 


yet that does not seem to bring her any closer to me. 
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I think that if Peter - 


She is altogether sweet © 


It would bring all other women closer—but not Celia.” — 


‘She is only a woman to two men, Leonard, and 
to those two a woman of flesh and blood, with all 


sorts of hopes and fancies. One of these is myself, — 


her brother, and the other—will be the man she 
loves. But there is a great trouble, and you ought 
to learn what it is.” 

I told him, in as few words as I could manage, 
part of the story. 
tell him what I Avzew—though Celia only feared it 
—that this German had a hold upon Mr. Tyrrell 
which he threatened to use; but I was obliged to 


let him understand that Mr. Tyrrell wished her to 
accept the man, and I told how Celia suffered from 


the assiduity with which he followed her about, 


It seemed a breach of trust to — 


{ 


went to church with her, was everywhere seen — 
with her, and how he hoped gradually to overcome, ~ 
by quiet perseverance, the dislike which she, as 


well as her friends, would at first show to the mar- 
riage. 


/ 
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“He has not yet pressed for a reply,’ I con- 
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cluded. ‘But he will very soon now.” 
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“Why now?” JI omit the remarks (which were 
un-Christian) made by Leonard during my narrative. 

**Because you have come home. Because he 
will find out that Celia sat up all night with us talk- 
ing. Because he will see her looking happier and 
brighter, and will suspect the cause.” 

“The cause, Laddy? Do you mean—” 

“‘I mean nothing but that Celia is glad to see 
you back again, and if you expected anything less 
you must be very forgetful of little Cis Tyrrell. If 
you expected anything more, Leonard—why—per- 
haps you had better speak to her yourself.” 

“I remember Herr Raumer,” Leonard went on. 
““ He was always hanging about the streets with his 
blue spectacles and his big white mustache. I re- 
member him almost as early as I remember any- 
thing. They used to say he was an exile from Ger- 
many for republican opinions. During that year I 
spent learning French and Russian in the Polish 
barracks he took an opportunity of speaking to me, 
was very friendly once or twice, and took a great 
interest in the Poles. I remember he wanted to 
know what they talked about. I wonder if he isa 
Russian spy?” 

‘Nonsense, Leonard! 
sians.” 

“Does he? My dear Laddy, you know nothing 
about the country whose people are so pleasant, and 
whose government is so detestable. Russian spies 
are everywhere. The Russian secret service is like 
a great net spread over the whole world ; they are 
the Jesuits of politics. Herr Raumer may not be 
one of the black gang, but he may be; and, if he 
isn’t, I should like to find out what keeps a German 
in this place, where we have got a great dock-yard, 
and where improvements and new inventions are 
always being tried and talked of; where there are 


He dislikes the Rus- 


several regiments, half our fleet, and a lot of Poles, 
Do you think it is love of the town?” 

“‘T suppose he is used to it,”’ I said. 

“What kind of man is he?” 

“He is a cynic. He professes to live for his 
own enjoyment, and nothing else. Says the rest is 
humbug. I have never heard him say a generous 
thing, or acknowledge a generous motive. Yet he 
talks well, and one likes to be with him.” 

“‘T shall call upon him,” said Leonard. ‘‘ As for 
his own enjoyment and the selfish theory of philoso- 
phy, a good many Germans affect that kind of 
thing. They think it philosophical and intellectual, 
and above their fellow-creatures, to be wrapped in 
a cloak of pure selfishness. Well, Laddy, unless 
Celia wishes it—” 

“‘ She does not wish it.” 

‘*She shall not throw herself away upon this 
man. Great Heavens! my beautiful Celia,” he said, 
“my beautiful Celia, to be. thrown to an old—” 
He checked himself. ‘‘ No use getting angry. But, 
if there is no other way of stopping it, we'll carry her 
off, Laddy, you and I together, and stand the racket 
afterward. I can’t very well call him out and shoot 
him, I don’t mean that I see at present how it is to 
be prevented, but we will find out.” 

“Perseus,” I said, “had to borrow of other peo- 
ple two or three little things to help him when he 
went on that expedition of his. You had better 
take the captain, as well as myself, into your confi- 
dence. Here we are at home, and there is the jolly 
old captain at the door, beaming on us like the 
morning sun.” 

“Come in, boys!” he shouted— come in to 
breakfast. Celia is ready, and soam I. Ho! ho! 
I am so glad, Leonard—I am so glad!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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EAWARD the bright, light swallows fly, 
Passing her windows by : 
Their fleet wings flout the dead month's good ; 
Perchance they leave a callow brood 
To shiver, starve, and die. 
She sees them, and her voice grown low 
Asketh, ‘‘ Doth Love take wing and go?” 
They answer, ‘‘ Even so!” 


Rathe roses round her casement twined 
Stir to the sad-voiced wind ; 
Ere the last petals can decay, 
A rough gust harries them away, 
Leaving bare stems behind ! 
She saith, ‘‘ When life’s chill winds o’erblow 
Love's roses, do they perish so ?” 
The wind saith, ‘‘ Even so!” 


II, 


Beneath her bower the sibilant sea 
Beats ever endlessly : 

She sees the great crests ebb and flow, 

In sapphire sheen and topaz glow 


(What hath been still shall be) ; 
She calleth to each refluent wave, 
‘“Ts Love as ye are, strong and brave ?” 

‘‘ Mighty,” they say, ‘‘ to save !” 


Above her bower a steadfast star 
Beams like God’s smile afar : 
Nightly she knows it for the same, 
Calls it by some dead friend’s dear name, 
Whose memory no years mar. 
‘‘O star!” she saith, ‘‘so fair and bright, 
Doth Love, like thee, illume life’s night ?” 
» ‘ Love,” it replieth, ‘‘ is light!” 


TIT. 


Her red mouth kiss-crowned, her gray eyes 
Greatened in glad surprise. 
‘©CQ Love!” she crieth, ‘‘ so strong and sure— 
O infinite Love! that shall endure 
When bird or blossom hies : 
Thou art a sea without a shore, 
A star, behind which and before 
Is light for evermore !” 
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RNEST LEGOUVE, of the Académie Fran- 
’ ¢cais, the brilliant associate of Scribe in many 
of his best works, has lately published a very enter- 
taining little book on ‘‘ The Art of Reading.” It is 
made up of a series of lectures delivered before the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. But such lectures! All 
anecdote and illustration, and fancy, lighted up with 
that peculiar grace which has gained the distinctive 
name of French, and with every little bit of solid 
fact carefully covered up with a dainty sugaring, and 
introduced in the most dexterous manner. One would 
say, in glancing at the book, ‘“‘Surely, if these be 
lectures, they are a course meant for the delectation 
of a morning class of fashionable ladies, who must 
at all hazards be amused.” But no; they are ad- 
dressed to pupils “ who to-morrow will be teachers,” 
and who are begged to hand down to their myriad 
‘scholars the ideas now laid before them. The future 
professors may congratulate themselves upon having 
so pleasant and so easy a task. M. Legouvé begins 
by a sketch of his own career as a reader—four en- 
courager les autres. His father was one of the most 
celebrated readers of his day, he tells us, and one of 
the most skillful teachers. A great actress was proud 
to be able to annonuce herself at her déduts as 
‘““Mademoiselle Duchesnois, pupil of M. Legouve.” 
M. Ernest Legouvé adds, pathetically, that in these 
degenerate days, when the theatre is held in less 
honor, a member of the French Academy would not 
dare to have his name thus associated with that of 
an actress. Inheriting a taste for reading, the youth- 
ful days of our future lecturer were spent in rehears- 
ing all the parts of the classic French drama ; noth- 
ing came amiss to him, not even the heroines ; as 
long as they declaimed their loves and woes in trag- 
ic verse, that was all that he asked. Fortunately, on 
leaving college, he fell into the hands of a skillful 
professor of elocution, who gave him many useful 
lessons, and among others this wise maxim: “ The 
voice must always be adjusted, not only to the size, 
but to the peculiar acoustic qualities, of the room in 
which one speaks.” 

M. Legouvé then became a dramatic author, and 
here his talent for reading was brought into constant 
requisition. It is no light matter to read one’s piece 
to the terrible critics of the Théatre Frangais, to be 
able to give such effect to one’s creation that the 
actors shall realize and be pleased with their parts. 
Then to direct and to criticise the players during their 
rehearsals requires a great deal of skill. One learns 


most valuable lessons in such a school, but at ter-. 


rible cost to one’s vanity at times. M. Legouvé had 
the good fortune, during his forty years’ association 
with the French stage, to be brought into intimate 
relations with three of the most celebrated actresses 
of the period — Mademoiselle Mars, Mademoiselle 
Rachel, and Madame Ristori. It is an interesting 
glimpse that he gives us behind the scenes, and no- 
where more interesting than when he explains to us 


the amount of work—real downright work—that goes 
to make up the perfection of the French stage. Our 
young women are smitten with a desire to act ; they 
provide themselves with a gorgeous wardrobe, take a 
few lessons in elocution (which too often do them 
more harm than good), learn the words of a few 
parts, and rush upon the boards—to wonder that 
they fail. We go to the Theatre Francais, we see 
absolute perfection of reading and action, simple 
wardrobes and slovenly scenery in comparison with 
our own, but such fidelity to Nature in every tone 
and movement, such weight of meaning in every 
gesture and inflection, such grace, such harmony, 
that we cry in despair, ‘“‘ The French are born act- 
ors, they are not made!” But when we catch such 
glimpses behind the scenes as M. Legouvé gives us, 
we begin to see whence comes some of this finish, 
and to realize the truth of the saying that genius is 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. The last cre- 
ation but one of the great Mademoiselle Mars was 
the Louise de Lignerolles, of Legouvé, and yet, be- 
fore the curtain of the Théatre Frangais rose upon 
the piece, she had had szxty-eight rehearsals at the 
theatre, besides all her private study! For three 
months author and actors worked together, and every 
time Legouvé’s youthful enthusiasm led him into any 
exaggeration of tone, Mademoiselle Mars would 
gravely imitate him, with just the touch of caricature 
that turned the whole thing into ridicule. The au- 
thor writhed, but the reader accepted the lesson. 
Years afterward Rachel was to play the same part, 
and she was anxious to play it as like her great pred- 
ecessor as possible. One scene, containing perhaps 
three or four hundred words in all, must be rendered 
with special fidelity. She called Legouvée to her aid, 
and for three long hours they read over and over 
those thirty lines till she had mastered every shade 
of inflection. Three such hours were worth months 
of ordinary work. 

Legouvé’s third master was the College of France, 
where, in 1848 and 1866, he delivered lectures on so- 
cial topics, on the moral history of women, and on 
the fathers and children of the nineteenth century. 
This brought him into direct contact with an audi- 
ence, and gave him that special experience which 
enabled him, as he says, not indeed to call himself a 
master of the art of reading, but at least a gradu- 
ate, a bachelor of arts, who might now write his 
thesis, which in the present volume he lays before 
us. 

If we needed anything to convince us of the im- 
portance of good reading, especially to a man in M. 
Legouvé’s position, it would be the charming story 
that he tells us of the dangers and difficulties that 
beset the play of ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” perhaps 
the most famous drama ever produced by the firm of 
Scribe and Legouvé, but a drama that was saved 
from failure solely by the latter’s ability as a dra- 
matic reader. It happened in this wise: 
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Rachel had asked—nay, begged—the illustrious 
associates to write this play for her. But, during 
the months occupied in its composition, being a 
woman and an actress, she changed her mind. She 
consulted everybody, and everybody told her it 
would never do; for a classic actress to descend to 
prose, and to the prose of M. Scribe, was an abso- 
lute profanation. Therefore, Mademoiselle Rachel, 
a weathercock always blown about by every puff of 
adverse criticism, came to the first reading predeter- 
mined to refuse the part. She sat through it with 
immovable gravity; the rest of the actors, watch- 
ing her intently, preserved the same passivity. M. 
Scribe read the piece, and the sole effect upon Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel was that, in the fifth act, she once 
bent slightly forward in her chair, as if interested, 
but, seeing that Legouvé had noticed the action, fell 
back directly, and resumed her attitude of stony 
indifference. The reading finished, the authors re- 
tired, to be presently informed, as they had feared, 
that Mademoiselle Rachel “ could not see herself in 
the part.” “In other words,” said Scribe, “our 
piece is refused. Very well. All things come round 
to him who knows how to wait.” The next day 
three managers applied for the piece, but at Le- 
gouvé’s earnest request Scribe refused them all, much 
against his own judgment. Legouvé had made up 
his mind that the piece should be played at the Théa- 
tre Frangais, and played by Rachel. The managers 
implored in vain ; they tried every form of persua- 
sion, One of them even said, ‘‘ My leading juve- 
» nile lady has never yet died on the stage, and she 
would be so glad of a chance to poison herself!” 

Six months passed and no change in the dra- 
matic horizon. Scribe refused to wait any longer ; 
Legouvé asked for one week. ‘‘ You are going to 
Séricourt for a week,” he said; “if I have accom- 
plished nothing by the time you have returned, I 
will yield the point.” 

“Very well,” replied Scribe. ‘ Meet me at break- 
fast at eleven o’clock this day week.” 

In the mean time a new director had been ap- 
pointed at the Théatre Frangais, and to him M. Le- 
gouvé represented the case. Mademoiselle Rachel 
might have been right in refusing the part, but she 
was certainly wrong in the manner of her refusal. 
M. Scribe, to say nothing of himself, was not the 
man to be so cavalierly treated ; but if Mademoiselle 
Rachel would allow M. Legouvé to read her the 
play at her own house, in the presence of such judges 
as she chose to select, the authors were willing to 
abide by the decision she and they might give. The 
offer was made and accepted; but Mademoiselle 
Rachel said to one of her friends the same evening : 
“Tcan’t refuse M. Legouvé ; but I never will play 
that ——.” (‘I hesitate to write the word,” says 
our author, “it was so expressive and so vulgar.”) 

Three days afterward the reading took place. 
Mademoiselle Rachel had chosen as judges Jules 
Janin, Merle, Rolle, and the director of the Théatre 
Francais, Legouvé, though somewhat nervous, was 
still perfectly master of himself and of the situation. 
He was convinced that Scribe, who was an excellent 


reader, had failed, nevertheless, in representing the 
character of Adrienne. He had not read it @ /a Ra- 
chel—he had given it too much sentimental grace ; 
not enough of tragic grandeur. To gain Rachel’s 
good opinion, the character must be brought out in 
its broadest and most heroic aspect—must be assim- 
ilated as far as possible to the style of her favorite 
classic parts. The chasm between the classic and 
the romantic drama must be bridged over for her 
that she might cross in safety. 

Rachel received M. Legouvé with extreme cordial- 
ity. Having made up her mind to refuse, she could 
afford to be civil in advance, to demonstrate, as it 
were, that she gave him every chance to win if he 
could. She even received the first act with ap- 
plause ; Adrienne having nothing to do in it, her 
praises would give an air of sincerity to her subse- 
quent criticisms. But by this feigned approbation, 
she made the way easy for the reader, and secured 
for him the sympathy of his audience—a little mis- 
take on the part of the wily actress. In the second 
act Adrienne appeared, and here M. Legouvé ex- 
torted a “ Bravo!” from Jules Janin, and even Ra- 
chel yielded slightly to the general impression, and 
contented herself with saying at its close that she 
‘had always thought the second act the best.” But 
this was her last struggle. From the third act on 
she completely reversed her former judgment— 
laughed, cried, applauded, and exclaimed from time 
to time, “ What a fool I’ve been!” At the end of 
the fifth act, she threw her arms round M. Legouvé’s 
neck and kissed him. ‘‘ Why have you never gone 
on the stage?” she asked. Could there have been a 
more complete triumph ? 

The next day at eleven precisely Legouvé sought 
his associate author. 

“ Well,” said Scribe, with a quizzical look, “‘ where 
are you?” 

Legouvé took a paper from his pocket, and read : 

“Comédie Francaise : to-day, at noon, rehearsal 
of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ ” 

One month afterward the curtain rose upon the 
new play. 

M. Legouvé’s book has, like most other things in 
this world, the defects of its qualities, to borrow the 
convenient French expression. You cannot have 
everything at once, and most listeners are very ready 
to sacrifice scientific exactness and exhaustive detail 
for the sake of such bright and interesting generali- 
ties as M. Legouvé gives. He gives us so much that 
we instinctively ask for more ; but, in order to sup- 
ply what is lacking in his lectures, we must go to the 
scientists. They alone can tell us the why and the 
wherefore. 

If we wish to learn the violin or the piano, we 
are taught carefully the mechanism of the instru- 
ment—the exact position of every finger, even the 
nature of every touch, is shown to have an important 
bearing upon the quality of tone produced; but 
when we wish to play upon that most wonderful of 
all instruments, the human voice, we find few teach- 
ers who can give us anything more than a few gen- 
eral rules and a little training by rote. If the schol- 
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ar have no imitative faculty, he is lost. With this 
system of teaching, the wonder is, not that we have 
so few good readers and singers, but that we have 
any. The intelligent student, after some vain efforts 
to find an intelligent teacher, usually relapses into 
despair, or, if possessed of uncommon energy, works 
out a system for himself. This was the case with 
Dr. Streeter, of Boston, who spent years in experi- 
menting upon his own vocal organs, and has suc- 
ceeded in formulating ideas which many teachers 
have dimly perceived, but have failed to embody in 
words. His book is, unfortunately, written in so ar- 
rogant and unpolished a style as to revolt many crit- 
ical readers to whom its theories would otherwise 
appeal, and his method can only be taught orally. 
His fundamental and most original idea is based 
upon the well-known physical fact that, the moment 
the mouth is opened, the throat instinctively closes 
to prevent the passage of foreign matter into the 
lungs. Now, in order to read or sing to the best ad- 
vantage, it is, of course, necessary to keep the throat 
open, and this can only be done by learning to con- 
trol those protecting movements. As they are di- 
rectly connected with the movements of the tongue, 
if we can learn to control that unruly member, we 
prevent the natural antagonisms to the act of singing 
(or reading, for they are virtually the same thing), 
and give the voice fair play. Upon this corner-stone, 
which is much more important than it seems at the 
first glance, the whole of Dr. Streeter’s system of 
voice-building is based. His other principles are to 
be found in any good treatise on the laws of acous- 
tics as applied to the organs of speech. 

There seems to be a vague feeling in the minds 
of people in general that we have some special ar- 
rangement for singing that has to be brought into 
play by strenuous effort, whereas the act of singing 
or reading should be as easy and natural as our 
speech. We often hear of the “registers” of the 
voice, of the “chest-register” and the “ head-regis- 
ter,” as if they were distinct organs, and, like the 
right and left hands of the pianist, had to be trained 
to special separate uses. It takes us all some time 
to learn the lesson science teaches us, that there are 
really no such things as “ registers” in the voice ; that 
we all have one little organ in the throat by whose 
vibrations all sounds are made, from the baby’s cry 
to the highest and lowest notes that a trained singer 
can reach. We may learn to use the voice in the 
best way by intuition or by imitation, but it is much 
safer to use it understandingly, and to know the pe- 
culiar character of the delicate and wonderful instru- 
ment that we treat so badly. How many vocal or- 
gans. might exclaim to their ignorant owners, in 
Hamlet’s words, “ You may fret me, but you cannot 
play upon me!” 

While it is quite true, as we have just said, that 
we have one organ by which all souzds are made, it 
is also true that articulate speech is produced by the 
combined action of the organs of sound and the or- 
gans of articulation—organs which are independent 
of each other, and capable of separate action. When 
the baby cries, it uses only the organs of sound ; 


when the school-girl communicates noiselessly with 
her friend across the room by exaggerating the mo- 
tions of her lips, she uses only the organs of articu- 
lation. When she recites her lessons, she uses both 
organs, or rather the whole instrument at once. 

The organs of sound are the lungs (the bellows 
of our organ), which furnish us with a column of 
air, and the vocal chords that are thrown into vi- 
bration by the motion of that column of air, as 
the strings of an Atolian harp are agitated by the 
wind. In the throat lies the movable box called 
the larynx, with an opening at the top called the 
glottis, across which are stretched the vocal chords. 
They are not cords, properly speaking, but mem- 
branes; a drum-head slit across would represent 
them more exactly. By an act of volition, for the 
most part unconscious, we tighten or loosen the ten- 
sion of these membranes, throwing against them at 
the same instant the column of air from the lungs. 
When we increase the tension of the membranes, we 
increase the swiftness of the vibrations, and thus 
raise the pitch of the sound produced. A high note 
requires that the vocal chords should be all but 
touching and all but parallel. If, from any cause 
(swelling from cold, etc.), they do touch anywhere, 
the voice cracks. ‘‘ The sweetness and smoothness 
of the voice,” says Professor Tyndall, ‘depend on 
the perfect closure of the slit of the glottis at regu- 
lar intervals during the vibration.” The pitch, of 
course, depends on the number of vibrations pro- 
duced in a second. The middle C of the piano 
corresponds to two hundred and sixty-four vibrations 
a second, its octave to double that number. The 
lowest number of vibrations a second that can be 
distinguished by the ear is said to be sixteen, the 
highest thirty-eight thousand.' 

Having, then, sent our column of air against the 
vocal chords, vibrating at the rate, let us say, of two 
hundred and sixty-four times a second, we have pro- 
duced a certain sound. That sound ascends into the 
resonant cavity of the mouth and becomes ¢one, by 
the proper adjustment of the shape and size of that 
cavity, just as the snapping of a violin-string against 
a flat board would produce only a noise, but, against 
the resonant cavity of the violin, it produces a mu- 
sical note. ‘Although the vibrations of the vocal 
chords are practically unaffected by the resonance 
of the mouth, this resonance, by reénforcing one or 
the other of the tones of the vocal chords, influ- 
ences in a striking manner the clang-tint? of the 
voice.” By the action, then, of a column of air 
upon the vocal chords, reflected from the cavity of 
the mouth, we have fone. -To this first process if 
we add a quick movement of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth just behind the teeth, and then 
push the lips forward a little in a rounded form, we 
have articulation ; we have articulated the syllable 
Do, at the pitch of the middle C of the piano. We 





1“ The practical range of musical sounds is comprised be- 
tween forty and forty thousand vibrations a second, which 
amounts, in round numbers, to seven octaves." —TYNDALL. 

2 Or, as musicians say, the ¢imére, 
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can sound the note without using the syllable, or we 
can say the syllable without any perceptible sound, 
thus proving that the organs of sound and the or- 
gans of articulation are independent in their action. 

The compass of the voice depends upon the 
length of the vocal chords, its smoothness and sweet- 
‘ness upon the perfection of their vibrating edges, 
but deficiencies in both particulars may be supplied, 
in a great degree, by the proper management of 
the resonant cavity of the mouth. We cannot 
change our violin-strings, but we can alter the shape 
of our violin. By learning to control the muscles 
of the tongue, we can change the shape of our 
sounding-board at once, and thus vary the quality of 
our tone. 

Quality, which the French call ¢é#dre, the Ger- 
mans A/angfarbe, and which Professor Tyndall pro- 
poses to call clang-tint, depends upon a union of 
unequal vibrations. A stretched string can either 
vibrate as a whole, or as a number of equal parts, 
each of which vibrates as an independent string. 
In fact, we never can cause a string to vibrate with- 
out causing this subdivision to a greater or less 
extent, so that we have always, in addition to the 
sound produced by the vibration of the whole string, 
called the fundamental tone, the sound produced by 
the vibration of its parts, called the harmonic or 
over-tones. ‘This variation causes the difference in 
the sound of the same note on two instruments, like 
the flute and violin. Quality is independent of pitch, 
therefore ; is dependent solely on the harmonic or 
over-tones which accompany the fundamental note, 
whatever that may be. To such quality the forma- 
tion of vowels is due. This is perfectly shown by 
an experiment with the common Jew’s-harp. Place 
’ the instrument between the teeth, emit no sound, 
but put the mouth into the proper position for say- 
ing a, strike the harp, and its vibrating tongue 
(which takes the place of the vocal chords) will 
distinctly utter a, Change the position of the ar- 
ticulating organs as you touch the harp, and the 
other vowels will be heard. We see, then, that the 
vowel-sounds are produced by the various positions 
of the cavity of the mouth modifying the quality of 
the note, by bringing out its harmonic tones with 
different degrees of strength. 

Now we cannot alter the shape of the roof of 
the mouth, but we can change the shape of its 
flooring, the tongue, and its portals, the lips; we 
can reflect the sound produced by our vocal chords 
from the back part of the mouth, where the vibra- 
tions hit against the soft palate, and become flat 
and muffled, or from the extreme front of the mouth, 
where they strike the back part of the teeth, and 
become sharp and thin, or from the rounded centre 
of the roof itself which Nature intended as a sound- 
ing-board, when they become clear, full, and reso- 
nant. If we let the tongue lie back too far, the vi- 
brations are disturbed, and we get a harsh noise 
instead of a pleasant sound. Noise is a sound so 
complicated that the ear is unable to analyze it; 
that is, the vibrations are so irregular that harmony 
is impossible. If the back part of the tongue rises 
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too high, the nasal cavity, which is a very impor- 
tant part of our sounding-board, is closed, and that 
distressing effect called “ talking through the nose”’ 
is produced. How this popular misnomer originat- 
ed, is a mystery; the simple experiment of hold- 
ing the nose while speaking is enough to convince 
one of the absurdity of the expression. 

Having thus investigated the nature of our mu- 
sical instrument, which is scientifically defined as 
“a pair of membranous, free reeds, with a prefixed 
tube and complex, affixed resonance-tube,” we are 
better able to study the conditions of its develop- 
ment. The very first thing necessary is to look well 
to the bellows of our organ. ‘The finest voice in the 
world can do nothing without air, and the proper 
management of the breath is the first thing to be 
learned by either speaker or singer. The only es- 
sential difference between the two is, that the former 
rarely uses more than five notes, while the latter 
may range over three octaves. To breathe well, and 
to breathe inaudibly, is the first thing we have to 
learn. It was always remembered of the great tenor 
Rubini, that he never could be heard to breathe. 
The secret of breathing well is to take in plenty of 
breath, and expend as little as possible, always re- 
plenishing our treasury before it is exhausted. In 
order to breathe deeply, we must raise the lower 
ribs, and keep thent raised, that the lungs may have 
full play. It is this habit that gives singers such 
breadth across the lower part of the chest. In order 
to breathe inaudibly, we have but to remember that 
we have no need to pump in our breath by a series 
of gasps ; we have only to open the doors, and the 
air rushes in of itself. The reader who draws his 
breath by a muscular effort exhaustsshimself in that 
effort, and exhausts his hearers by his own appear- 
ance of fatigue. Talma declared that all these rules 
reduced themselves to this: “ Tout artiste gui se fa- 
tigue est un artiste médiocre.” He founded the asser- 
tion upon his own experience. One of his earliest 
efforts was in the ‘‘ Pére de Famille” of Diderot, 
wherein, after a certain tirade, he invariably used 
himself all up, and had to lean against the wings, 
panting like an overdriven horse. His master en- 
deavored in vain to teach him better, but one day 
Talma saw Dorival play in “ Zaire.” “ How does 
the wretch do it?” said Talma to himself; “I am 
ten times stronger than he, but he gets ten times less 
tired than I do.” He asked Dorival, but was re- 
pulsed with the sweet answer, ‘‘ You are so success- 
ful, M. Talma, that you have no need of lessons.” 
“T will force you to give them me,” muttered Talma 
to himself. The next time Dorival played in “ Zaire” 
Talma hid himself in the back of the prompter’s 
box, whence he could watch every motion without 
being seen, and, after the famous tirade in the second 
act, he went out, crying, “I’ve got it!” He had 
found that Dorival’s power lay in his skillful respira- 
tion. He always took a fresh breath before his lungs 
were quite empty, and, in order to render his res- 
pirations inaudible, he took them before the open 
vowels—that is, when his mouth was already opened 
for certain sounds, The rules of breathing, says M. 
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Legouvé, are the only rules in reading that we are 
never permitted to break, And if there is one thing 
more important than inspiration it is expiration. 
Never allow more breath to escape you than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the effect you wish to produce. 
The singer Delle Sedie made it his boast that he 
could sing the ascending and descending scale in 
front of a lighted candle without causing the flame 
to tremble. It was a proof that he wasted no breath. 
Never to expend force uselessly is a lesson we should 
all learn. 

There is but one thing more to say, and that is, 
that we can breathe most easily while standing erect, 
or while sitting on a straight, high chair, Any posi- 
tion which compresses the lungs ever so slightly, by 
bending the body, interferes with their freedom of 
expansion. It is not only the power of undivided 
attention to the song which a singer gains by having 
an accompanist, it is also the full play of his lungs 
secured by standing erect, instead of bending over 
the piano. 

Having learned ow to take breath, we have to 
learn when to take breath—a matter that is not whol- 
ly summed up in the rule, ‘‘ Breathe always before 
your lungs are empty,” but depends partially on 
more esthetic considerations, upon the character and 
sentiment of what you have to read. One general 
suggestion may be given—always take advantage of 
a pause, whether you need breath at the moment or 
not. 

Having our supply of air well under our control, 
the next thing to think of is the proper management 
of the vibrations which that air produces. We must 
learn to pitch the voice properly, in the first place ; 
not only to find out and use only its best tones, but 
to adjust it, as we have already seen, to the size and 
acoustic qualities of the room in which it is used. It 
is inconceivable how much distress is caused to both 
speakers and hearers by a neglect of the first half of 
this rule. How often we say of a speaker, “ The 
man has good tones in his voice, if he would only 
use them!” The best tones in a person’s voice are 
always the easiest for him to use, if he only knew 
it, because they are the result of the most natural 
and harmonious adjustment of the vocal organs. 
Find out which are the pleasantest tones in your 
voice, and resolutely confine yourself within their 
range. If you catch yourself reading or talking on 
a different key, change the pitch at once, and those 
tones will soon become your habitual ones, M. Le- 
gouvé says little of pitch, but he tells this significant 
story: M. Berryer, the famous French advocate, told 
him that he one day lost an important suit because, 
without noticing it, he had begun on too high a key. 
His throat was soon tired ; his brain grew weary and 
confused ; he forgot his strongest arguments—all be- 
cause he had pitched his voice too high, and did not 
know how to lower it. 

But it is not enough to pitch the voice ; we must 
know how to reflect it, in order to bring out all its 
best characteristics, the greatest amount of sweetness 
and resonant power of which it is capable. If qual- 
ity, as we have seen, is independent of pitch, upon 


what is it dependent? Upon the resonance of the 
mouth, which reénforces one or the other of the 
tones of the vocal chords, and influences in a strik- 
ing manner, says Professor Tyndall, the clang-tint 
(or quality) of the voice. This shows us the impor- 
tance of the proper adjustment of our sounding- 
board, a thing to which most teachers of the voice 
pay little or no attention. All the air-passages above 
the larynx, the pharynx, mouth, nose, and even the 
cells in the frontal bone, form part of this sounding- 
board or resonance-tube ; but, if we can properly 
control the movements of the tongue, the other parts 
will take care of themselves. It is a want of con- 
trol of the tongue which causes a singer executing a 
long passage on a word like day, for example, to 
run over every known vowel-sound before finishing, 
instead of preserving on every note the sound of 
a. The proper control of the tongue, which ena- 
bles us to take the form of @ and hold it as long as 
we like, can only be acquired by practice before 
a mirror until the muscles learn their lesson, and 
respond to our volitions. ‘‘ Muscles,’ says Dr. 
Streeter, ‘‘ retain, to an almost indefinite extent, hab- 
its acquired,” and it is upon this muscular memory 
that we all depend, to an extent of which we are 
quite unconscious. That there can be false, intona- 
tion in speaking as well as in singing, I think we 
are all aware. The sudden fall or rise of a voice in 
speaking will strike a sensitive ear at once. The 
power of musical intonation, we are told, depends on 
the power of accurate adaptation of the muscular 
parts concerned in the production of the voice to a 
state known to be capable of producing the required 
sound. This state is at first recognized by the effect 
on the ear, and afterward directly through the “mus- 
cular sensibility ” of the muscles concerned (‘‘ mus- 
cular sensibility” is, in other words, muscular coz- 
sciousness, which is the first step toward muscular 
memory). ‘‘ Thus we have two memories stored up 
—the memory of a definite sound and the memory 
of a definite state of muscles, After a time the pro- 
cess becomes automatic.” That is, we have acquired 
that muscular memory of which we have just spoken, 
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wie 
we immediately say Do, with the vocal chords vibrat- 


ing at the rate af two hundred and sixty-four times a 
second, 

So far, with the exception of the syllable just 
named, we have only spoken of the production of 
vowel-sounds at a given pitch; now comes the ques- 
tion of articulation—of the pronunciation of conso- 
nants. To illustrate their importance, one of the 
most famous London singing-masters writes out for 
his pupils a sentence composed entirely of vowels. 
It is impossible to understand it. Then he gives it 
to them with only the consonants written out and 
the vowels omitted. It can be read with little diffi- 
culty. The consonants are the bones of the lan- 
guage, and upon the correct articulation of this skel- 
eton depends the clearness of our speech. ‘‘ All 
consonants,” says Professor Max Miiller, ‘‘ fall under 





by whose exercise, the moment we see 
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the category of noises ”’—that is, they are not musi- 
cal vibrations as vowels are, but irregular vibrations 
accompanying them, They answer to the scrape of 
the violin-bow, the breathing of the flute, the rattle 
of the piano-keys. Worse than useless for musical 
purposes, they have been utilized as speech, and 
woe to the singer who slights them, if he desire to 
be understood as well as heard! In Max Miiller’s 
“Science of Language, Second Series” (Lecture 
III.), we have an elaborate analysis of speech, with 
careful diagrams of the vocal organs in the positions 
necessary to the formation of both consonants and 
vowels. The best rule for pronunciation in singing 
is simply to observe the natural position of the vocal 
organs in speaking the word, and preserve that form 
as closely as possible. As for correctness of pronun- 
ciation, who shall decide when so many philological 
doctors disagree? M. Legouvé sums up his direc- 
tions in a word, ‘‘ Follow the pronunciation of Paris.” 
Happy man! to have an infallible Paris to which 
he could refer! We can only say—follow the guid- 
ance of the best speakers, conscious all the time that 
the best speakers and the dictionaries are continual- 
ly at war. The method of pronunciation is, fortu- 
nately, invariable. It should be clear, swift, decided, 
giving to each letter its proper value, but no more. 


. “ Don’t, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 
Try over-hard to roll the British 7,” 


says Dr. Holmes. Here we have an advantage over 
the French, whose 7 must be given with a peculiar 
trill of the tip of the tongue. M. Legouvé tells a 
delightfully characteristic story of a celebrated actor 
who in his youthful days had spent months of labor 
in two equally difficult undertakings: to win the 
hand of a young lady with whom he was desperately 
in love, and to roll the letter ~ in the true Parisian 
style. After six months of hard labor the lady and 
the letter were equally inexorable. At last, one joy- 
ful evening, his tender eloquence prevailed, and the 
lady said ‘‘ Yes.” On leaving her, intoxicated with 
delight, he flew down-stairs four steps at a time, and 
shouted to the concierge to open the door, “ Cordon, 
s'il vous plait!” What was his surprise and joy, 
when he heard the ~ roll out with the utmost brill- 
iancy ! Afraid that it was a mere chance, he re- 
peated the word, with the same success. As he went 
on his way rejoicing, he saw a large rat run down a 
sewer. Another 7/ and as brilliant as the first. 
The street resounded to his incessant repetition of 
“ Cordon ! rat [—cordon | rat !”” He had conquered, 
The lady and the letter were both his. 

We have given a hasty sketch of the sczence of 
reading ; we have said nothing of the a77¢, because it 
is perfectly true, as Dr. Streeter says, “that it is 
only through intelligently-directed mechanical move- 
ments that an zsthetic result is possible.” To begin 
as most teachers of the voice do, is like trying to 
teach the minuet to a child that has not fairly learned 
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to walk. 
and control of the mechanism of the voice, we are 
then in a fit condition to use this wonderful organ to 


Having acquired perfect comprehension 


the best advantage. For the a7t of reading no regu- 
lar set of rules can be given. It is a question of 
intelligence and sympathy. There is but one maxim 
that can be generally applied, and that is, seek first 
to understand perfectly the meaning of your author, 
and then try to express it in the simplest possible 
manner. ‘‘ We are told to read just as we talk,” says 
M. Legouvé, but this is subject to some restrictions, 
because the world is apt to employ as synonyms the 
words to sfeak and to éa/k, but there are many peo- 
ple who talk very well and speak very badly. There 
is only one way to learn to speak—it is to learn to 
read, We must preserve in reading the grace and 
lightness of conversation, but not its carelessness ; 
we must copy its excellences, not its defects. 

As to the reading of verse, there has always been 
a dispute among readers as to whether its form should 
be emphasized or obliterated—whether we should 
mark the rhythm or disguise it. In this, as in most 
things, we shall find the middle course the safest. 
Keep as far as possible from sing-song, but preserve 
that melody which is the lovely prerogative of verse. 
M. Legouvé gives us three absolute maxims: “I. 
The art of reading is never so difficult or so neces- 
sary as when it is applied to poetry, and only long 
study will enable one to master it ; 2. Verse is to be 
read as verse, and the poets are to be interpreted in 
a poetic spirit ; 3. Their interpreter becomes their 
confidant, and they reveal to him what they say to 
no one else.” And let us add another dictum of M. 
Legouvé, that many of our readers appear to neglect : 
“Each kind of poetry needs a special manner of 
interpretation. We cannot copy Rubens in black- 
lead.” The final grace in singing and in reading 
is the coloring of the voice. But it is not until we 
have mastered the mechanism of an instrument that 
we can be taught the graces of expression ; and this 
paper is only intended to give a slight sketch of the 
science of reading, not the art. 

One word more. The experience of all properly- 
trained readers and singers will corroborate the opin- 
ion of M. Legouvé, that the exercise of the voice is 
the most salutary of all gymnastics. To strengthen 
the voice is to strengthen the whole organism, We 
lessen our risks of taking cold, we widen the chest, 
we increase the breathing-power of the lungs, we 
supply more oxygen to the blood, we replenish our 
stock of vital energy. ‘‘ To sing well,” said one of 
our best teachers, ‘‘ is to be well ;” and we have seen 
that the real difference between singing and reading 
is merely an affair of the number of notes employed. 
Théophile Gautier (after an experience of Berlioz, it 
is to be presumed) defined music as the most expen- 
sive and the most disagreeable of all noises. We 
may define the proper exercise of the voice as the 
least expensive and the most delightful of all gym- 
nastics. 
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F no period or locality of the world’s history is 
there a greater mass of historic material pre- 
served than of England in the eighteenth century, 
unless we except the century now three-quarters 
worn away. Of formal histories even there is an am- 
ple abundance. We have Smollett’s continuation of 
Hume, Lord Stanhope’s. history from 1713 to 1783, 
and his “ Queen Anne,” Hallam, Knight, Lingard, Sir 
Erskine May’s admirable constitutional history from 
1760 to 1860, besides many similar works of less 
note and importance. The last century in England 
abounded in those most precious materials to the 
historian, personal and contemporary memoirs by 
men who were themselves a part of what they re- 
corded. No well-digested history could impart a 
more vivid picture of the times of George II. than 
the memoirs of the gay and eccentric though able 
Lord Hervey. The era of the third George was 
not less minutely and graphically illustrated by the 
charmingly easy and gossiping pen of Horace Wal- 
pole ; while the memoirs of Wraxhall, the biogra- 
phies of Pitt and Shelburne, of Walpole, North, and 
Burke, of Sheridan and Fox, are valuable side-lights 
upon the moving panorama of eighteenth-century 
events. It was a great century for literature, begin- 
ning as it did with Pope, Addison, and Swift, and 
ending with Cowper and Burns; and no historian 
can safely neglect a close study of the literature of 
the times of which he proposes to write. Periodi- 
cals and newspapers rapidly multiplied during the 
century; and in the files of these “histories of a 
day” are to be found not only the great events of 
war and domestic policy and party intrigue, but re- 
flections and hints of society and commerce, of mor- 
als, manners, habits, and customs. Such books as 
“ Junius” and Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson” bring us into 
near intimacy with what was going on when they 
were written. In truth, the volume of historical 
material, and even of completed formal history, of 
England in the eighteenth century, is so immense 
that it would seem likely to discourage a new at- 
tempt to portray that century ; or, if the attempt 
were made, to render a proper study of the materials 
and a judicious selection of facts an almost intermi- 
nable labor. Despite these obstacles and disadvan- 
tages, Mr. Lecky stands amply justified in undertak- 
ing the work now before us for at least two reasons : 
In the first place, abundant as the historical matter 
relating to the century is, there is after all no single 
minute and philosophical monogram of history in- 
cluding the period between the death of William 
III. and the fortieth anniversary of the ascent of the 
throne by George III. Macaulay brings us to its 
threshold ; Hume does not reach it at all; Smollett 
rapidly passes in review its earlier years ; Stanhope 
cuts out of it a long but incomplete period, and adds 
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the single reign of Anne, so brilliant in its literary 
and military lustre; Knight and others present a 
brief narrative, like a chronicle, of ostensible events. 
For the first time we have that wonderful hundred 
years in England before us in all its completeness, 
its great moving events and influences traced and 
illustrated, its notable figures drawn clear and bold 
upon the canvas, and its less conspicuous features 
not less carefully preserved and described. Besides 
this, Mr. Lecky treats the history of the time after 
a method of his own; and we cannot but think that 
his method is the logical and most instructive and 
teachable one. What this method is may be best 
stated in his own words: ‘‘I have not attempted,” 
he says, ‘‘ to write the history of the period I have 
chosen year by year, or to give a detailed account of 
the military events, or of the minor personal and 
party incidents which form so large a part of politi- 
cal annals. It has been my object to disengage from 
the great mass of facts those which relate to the per- 
manent forces of the nation, or which indicate some 
of the more enduring features of national life. The 
growth or decline of the monarchy, the aristocracy, 
and the democracy, of the Church and of Dissent, 
of the agricultural, the manufacturing, and the com- 
mercial interests ; the increasing power of Parlia- 
ment and of the press ; the history of political ideas, 
of art, of manners, and of belief ; the changes that 
have taken place in the social and economical condi- 
tion of the people ; the influences that have modified 
national character ; the relations of the mother-coun- 
try to its dependencies, and the causes that have 
accelerated or retarded the advancement of the lat- 
ter—form the main subjects of this book.” These 
subjects Mr. Lecky treats each in its sequence, fol- 
lowing each out to the end before passing to another. 
He does not hesitate, when it is necessary to trace 
up a certain phase of progress or change, to disre- 
gard a strict chronological order. ‘‘ The history of 
an institution or a tendency,” he remarks, justly, 
“can only be written by collecting into a single focus 
facts that are spread over many years; and such 
matters may be more clearly treated according to the 
order of the subjects than according to the order of 
time.” 

Mr. Lecky’s history is, therefore, less a narrative 
of military or political events than a philosophical 
consideration of the causes and results of such 
events, and of the changing phases of thought and 
action in England during the last century. Dealing 
thus with his subject, his volumes have a value be- 
yond the satisfaction of curiosity as to what took 
place and what kind of men were actors in the his- 
toric drama. They give us clews to changes which, 
had we wished to find them, we must have searched 
long and gropingly, but which here are clear on the 
pages before us; and enable us to comprehend far 
more distinctly what has happened since, and the 
causes of events taking place within our own mem- 
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ory ; and to make some calculation as to national 
destinies and tendencies, from data extending over a 
long period. In these senses, Mr. Lecky has made 
a really fresh, important, useful, and even brilliant 
contribution to history. Twelve years before the 
opening of the eighteenth century, the revolution 
occurred which expelled the house of Stuart from 
the throne, made William of Orange king by what 
was practically a parliamentary election, established 
the Protestant succession to the British throne, and 
led the way to the decline of the royal authority and 
the gradual acquisition of the real power by the rep- 
resentatives of the people. The historian of that 
century, therefore, could not avoid making the revo- 
lution his real starting-point. It was then that the 
ideas which developed to maturity in the course of 
the century received a great impetus, though it might 
not have been then that they took their rise. It was 
then that the two great historical parties, the Whigs 
and the Tories, which lasted down to the period of 
reform in 1830, and whose natural successors were 
the present Liberals and Conservatives, were formed 
and became rivals for the favor of the king and the 
people. Indeed, it was the revolution which pro- 
vided these parties with the issues which they con- 
tested. Mr. Lecky is at much pains to show that it 
is an error to suppose that, since the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the policy of the two parties has 
been reversed—each, as it were, “stealing the thun- 
der” of the other. On the contrary, they always 
adhered to the distinctive principles which may be 
said to have been the cause of their existence. It 
was the object of the Whigs, who were the promot- 
ers and achievers of the revolution, “‘ to establish in 
England a system of government in which the will 
of the people, as expressed by Parliament, should be 
supreme, and the power of the monarch should be 
subject to the limitations it imposed.” The great 
principles for which the Whigs fought from first to 
last were ‘‘ the substitution of a parliamentary title 
for divine right as the basis of the throne ; and the 
assertion of the right of the nation to depose a dyn- 
asty which had transcended the limits of the Consti- 
tution.” The Tories, on the other hand, were the 
party of indefeasible divine right. They acknowl- 
edged no power in the people to interfere with the 
hereditary succession to the throne; and so, for a 
long while, they looked leniently upon, if they did 
not actually favor, the projects of the Stuart pre- 
tenders, though these pretenders were Catholics, and 
justified the wildest follies of the deposed King 
James. The Tories were, from the beginning to the 
end of the eighteenth century, the “party of the 
landed gentry and the Established Church.” They 
asserted the absolute divine right of kings, and the 
wickedness of resistance to that doctrine, and “ they 
regarded the power of Parliament as altogether sub- 
ordinate to that of a legitimate king.” 

Mr. Lecky brings into bolder relief than any 
previous historian the important influence on events 
of the obstinate hatred of Englishmen toward all 
foreigners and foreign influence. English ‘‘insu- 
larity,” as it has been strongly and justly called, ap- 


pears in very striking form in his analysis of the 
causes of events. It was in a large degree owing to 
this insular hatred of foreigners that the revolution 
of 1688 succeeded. The hold which Louis XIV. 
had acquired over Charles, and the pope over James, 
forced the most loyal into their opposition to the 
house of Stuart. The same strong sentiment reacted 
upon William when he came to the throne,‘making 
him unpopular because he was a Dutchman, and 
brought with him and promoted so many Dutchmen 
to English titles and high places, and was, moreover, 
the sovereign of a foreign state, which, as he was also 
King of England, involved England in troublesome 
foreign complications to defend the lesser realm from 
aggression. It is curious that the very names of the 
two English parties were derived from this intense 
suspicion and dislike of foreigners. Mr. Lecky tells 
us that the words “Whig” and ‘‘ Tory” were at 
first merely offensive nicknames, ‘‘ deriving point 
and popularity from a national antipathy.” ‘‘ The 
‘Tory,’” he goes on, ‘was originally an Irish rob- 
ber, and the term was applied by Oates to the dis- 
believers in the popish plot, was afterward extended 
to the Irish Catholic friends of the Duke of York 
(James II.), and soon became the designation of the 
whole body of his supporters. The term ‘ Whig’ 
was a nickname applied to the Scotch Presbyterians. 
It began at the time when the Cameronians took up 
arms for their religion; and was derived from the 
whey, or refuse milk, which their poverty obliged 
them to use, or, according to another version, from 
‘whiggam,’ a word employed by Scotch cattle-dro- 
vers of the west in driving their horses.” 

This antipathy to foreigners had a great deal to 
do not only with the fortunes of parties, but with 
the career of England internally and externally 
throughout the early part of the century. It made 
William and all his works pretty steadily unpopu- 
lar; and gave the Tories, despite their Jacobite ten- 
dencies, the control of the country through a larger 
portion of the reign of the Tory Queen Anne. Of 
Queen Anne herself we catch an interesting glimpse 
in Mr. Lecky’s pages. ‘‘ The queen herself,’ he 
says, ‘‘ was intensely Tory in her sympathies; and, 
though intellectually she was below the average of 
her subjects, she was in many respects fitted to re- 
vive the party. Her character, though somewhat 
peevish and very obstinate, was pure, generous, sim- 
ple, and affectionate ; and she had displayed, under 
bereavements much more numerous than fall to the 
share of most” (the deaths of her husband and only 
child), ‘a touching piety that endeared her to her 
people. She was, as she stated in her first speech 
from the throne, ‘entirely English’ at heart ; and the 
strongest and deepest passion of her nature was at- 
tachment to the English Church.” In the earlier 
part of Mr. Lecky’s book we have a clear and rapid 
narrative of the events, with their causes, of the 
reign of Anne; the ascendency of Marlborough, 
and that of his doughty duchess over the queen; 
the intrigues of the Tories and Jacobites ; the min- 
istry of the moderate and hard-working Godolphin ; 
the great military achievements of the English, 
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among them Blenheim and Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet, and Saragossa, the capture of Gibraltar 
by Rooke, and of Minorca by Stanhope ; the union 
of Scotland with England; the rebellion and defeat 
of the first Pretender; the outbreak of church fa- 
naticism, which found its crisis in the impeachment 
of the High-Church Sacheverell ; and the triumphs 
of the Tories under Harley in 1810. 

It is impossible, in this review, to follow the 
interesting events, political, religious, military, liter- 
ary, and social, with which Mr. Lecky’s volumes 
abound, All that can be done is to select here and 
there portions most attractive to the modern reader. 
And among these the comments on the literature of 
Queen Anne’s time at once engage our attention. 
A period which embraced the labors of Newton and 
Pope, of Addison, Prior, and Swift, of Defoe, Addi- 
son, and Steele, of Bolingbroke and Bentley, is cer- 
tainly most noteworthy in literary annals. ‘It was 
in the reign of Queen Anne,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ that 
Defoe created the realistic novel; that Steele origi- 
nated, and Addison brought to perfection, the peri- 
odical essay, which, for about three-quarters of a 
century, was the most popular form of English liter- 
ature; that the first daily newspaper was published 
in England ; that the first English law was enacted 
for the protection of literary property.” Newton’s 
great discovery gave an immediate impetus to the 
study of physical science. Men of letters were en- 
gaged in politics, and zealously lent their pens to 
the service of party. The satires of Pope and Swift, 
the powerful essays of Bolingbroke, the mild re- 
proofs of Addison, even the flood of cheaply-printed 
lampoons, sent forth from the presses by obscure 
denizens of Grub Street, were acknowledged and 
often generously rewarded political agencies, Even 
“Robinson Crusoe” was supposed to have a politi- 
cal purpose. At the same time many purely politi- 
cal newspapers and periodicals sprang into existence, 
with titles still familiar to us in more modern publi- 
cations—the Odserver and Journal, the Examiner, 
Mercury, and Post. Works which were at once po- 
litical and literary had sales which even modern 
authors might envy. “ * The True-Born Englishman’ 
of Defoe, which was published in 1701, to check the 
clamor against William as a foreigner, went through 
nine editions on good paper in about four years, was 
printed in the same period twelve times without the 
concurrence of the author, and no less than eighty 
thousand copies of the cheap editions are said to 
have been disposed of in the streets of London. 
About forty thousand copies of the famous sermon 
of Sacheverell were sold in a few days. More than 
sixty thousand copies of a now-forgotten pamphlet, 
by an author named Benson, published in answer to 
the Tory addresses to the queen after the impeach- 
ment of Sacheverell, are said to have been sold in 
London. Bissit’s ‘Modern Fanatic,’ a scurrilous 
pamphlet against Sacheverell, ran through at least 
twelve editions. The Spectator, as Fleetwood as- 
sures us, attained at last a daily circulation of four- 
teen thousand.” 

There are few more interesting subjects of in- 
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quiry than the secret of the maintenance of their 
aristocratic and political power by the peers of Great 
Britain. How is it that, while the Continental no- 
bilities have fallen into decay, as political organisms, 
becoming ‘‘an isolated and enervated caste,” the 
British peerage has continued to hold to this day a 
considerable, though it may be a diminished, author- 
ity in the state? The causes may be, as Mr. Lecky 
clearly shows, very distinctly traced in the history of 


‘England, from the period of the Norman conquest to 


the present. At a very early time we find the no- 
bility joining hands with the common people in a 
struggle against the tyrannies of the kings. With the 
common people, the nobles wrested the great charter 
from John. In the civil wars the nobles were very gen- 
tle and humane toward the lowerorders. It was from 
the Reformation that the revival of the peerage from 
its feeble condition after the Wars of the Roses is to 
be dated. The Revolution of 1688 was essentially a 
revolt of the great aristocracy, to whom is thus due 
the founding on a substantial basis the political free- 
dom of Englishmen. It adhered for many years af- 
ter the Revolution to the progressive Whig party ; 
protected the people against the Commons, and the 
Whig chiefs, Somers and Walpole, from the assaults 
of the Tories ; and stood strenuously by the Protes- 
tant succession. These instances in the history of the 
peerage show its eminently popular character ; and 
the causes of these liberal tendencies may be dis- 
covered alike in its early traditions, and in the man- 
ner in which it has been constituted. While the 
aristocracies of most of the countries of Continen- 
tal Europe are sure to be “removed from the 
sympathies and occupations, and opposed to the 
interests, of the community at large, despising, and 
therefore discrediting, all active occupations except 
those of a soldier, and thus connecting in the minds 
of men the idea of social rank with that of an idle 
and frivolous life,” the English nobility have always 
identified themselves with the pursuits, tastes, and 
interests, of the people. They have submitted to 
taxation in common with all other subjects. Their 
younger sons have descended, in each generation, to 
the ranks of commoners. Their eldest sons and 
heirs, before succeeding to the titles, have been glad 
and eager to sit in the Lower House, and take a 
vigorous and laborious share in legislation. “In the 
public-school system, the peers and lower gentry are 
united by the closest ties. The intermarriage of 
peers and commoners has always been legal and com- 
mon. A constant stream of lawyers of brilliant 
talents, but often of humble birth, has poured into 
the Upper House, which is presided over by one of 
them; and the purely hereditary character of the 
body has been still further qualified by the introduc- 
tion of the bishops.” Mr. Lecky might have added 
to the renovating stream of lawyers those of eminent 
military officers, of distinguished civil servants, like 
Lord Hammond ; of men of letters, like Macaulay 
and Lytton; bankers, like the Lloyds and Barings ; 
and even manufacturers, which, in recent years, have 
much aided in giving fresh blood and a renewed 
popular spirit to the House of Peers—not a few of 
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these having been, like such law-lords as Tenterden 
and Truro, of humble birth. Other differences, of 
scarcely less importance, appear between the Eng- 
lish and the Continental aristocracies. Oneis the fact 
that English nobles, far from leading a life of indolence 
and luxurious pleasure, have been wont to “ devote 
themselves to long, painful, and plodding drudgery, 
to incur all the responsibilities, anxiety, calumny, in- 
gratitude, and bondage, of public life.” They have set 
the example of great and voluntary labor to their social 
inferiors ; have used active and vigorous talents to fur- 
ther legislation and administration ; have been trained 
to look upon the enjoyment of rank and wealth as 
connected with, and to be repaid by, the acceptance 
and faithful performance of public duties. They 
recognize that they are born not only to sustain state, 
to set the example of refinement and hospitality, but 
to serve the nation. ‘‘ The memory of great ances- 
tors,” says Mr. Lecky, “and the desire not to suffer 
a great name to fade, become an incentive of the 
most powerful kind. A point of honor conducive to 
exertion is created, and men learn to associate the 
idea of active, patriotic labor with that of the social 
condition they deem most desirable. A body of men 
is thus formed who, with circumstances peculiarly 
favorable for the successful prosecution of important 
unremunerative labors, combine dispositions and hab- 
its eminently laborious ; and who have at the same 
time an unrivaled power of infusing, by their exam- 
ple, a love of labor in the whole community.” The 
uses of so elastic and so vigorous and patriotic a 
caste, in a country like England— 


** Where Freedom broadens slowly down, 
From precedent to precedent "— 


are undoubtedly many and important ; and, whatev- 
er may be our idea as to the justice or good of he- 
reditary privilege and political power in the abstract, 
we must concede that the English peerage has count- 
ed for much in the progress of the nation to its pres- 
ent enlightened condition. The peerage, by its en- 
trance into the active life of the nation, and its will- 
ing acceptance of labor in its behalf, has produced 
not only able statesmen—such as the Russells, the 
Derbys, the Grenvilles, the Rockinghams, and the 
Greys—not only great soldiers like Wellington and 
Anglesea—not only brilliant orators, but poets, his- 
torians, and critics, linguists, philologists, and anti- 
quaries, men of science, and even inventors. ‘‘ The 
peers in England,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘“‘ have been spe- 
_ cially connected with two classes. They are the 
natural representatives of the whole body of country 
gentlemen, while from their great wealth, and their 
town-lives, they are intimately connected with that 
important and rapidly -increasing class who have 
amassed or inherited large fortunes from commerce 
or manufactures, whose politics during the early 
Hanoverian period they steadily represented. It will 
be found, I think, that the House of Lords, even 
when most Tory, has been more liberal than the 
first class, and has produced, in proportion to its 
numbers, more political talent than the latter.” 
Among other uses of the aristocracy, Mr. Lecky 


notes the advantage derived from the reverence and 
affection which the multitude has for rank; giving 
permanency and security to society ; the benefit de- 
rived from the tendency of patrician institutions to 
push forward young men into political life, so that 
they acquire a valuable skill and experience by the 
time that they are physically and mentally mature ; 
and the resistance which a powerful hereditary class 
is almost certain to give to any encroachments of the 
crown. 

We have been accustomed, in this country, te 
dwell rather upon the evils than upon the benefits of 
an aristocracy like that of England; nor can there 
be any doubt that the evils of such a body are pal- 
pable and serious. From the American point of 
view, indeed, the evils attending an aristocracy far 
outweigh the uses. Mr. Lecky does not agree with 
this ; he judges the balance to be on the side of the 
nobility. Yet, with the candor and freedom of criti- 
cism which are everywhere to be found in his vol- 
umes, he admits many of the disadvantages which 
seem clear to us. “ Lord-worship,” perverting both 
the moral and the political judgment ; “ the servile 
and sycophantic dispositions, the vulgarity of thought 
and feeling which they” (aristocratic institutions) 
“tend to foster in the community, form the most se- 
rious counterpoise to their undoubted advantages.” 
Another evil is the inevitable tendency to mass the 
great family properties in the hands of a single heir 
—a practice so closely wedded to patrician power 
and permanence that it not seldom reduces the 
younger members of a peer’s family to the verge of 
penury. Mr. Lecky thinks, however, that “it would 
be an absurd exaggeration to attribute to the exist- 
ence of an aristocracy the frightful contrast of ex- 
treme opulence and abject misery which is so fre- 
quent in England ; but, if this is not mainly attrib- 
utable to the existence, it certainly is to the tradi- 
tional practices and methods of the patricians, and to 
the grossly restrictive laws which they have caused 
to be enacted for the protection and aggrandizement 
of their property and state. The necessity of build- 
ing up wealthy families “ diminishes the flow of pri- 
vate munificence to charitable objects;” and the 
value of the peerage in stimulating habits of labor 
“is in some degree counteracted by its manifest ten- 
dency to depress the purely intellectual classes.” 
The House of Lords, as is well known, has always 
opposed popular reforms to the verge of its own 
ruin; and even in these days obstructs much of the 
legislation designed to better the condition of the 
people, the stopping of which does not endanger a 
revolution. A striking instance of this is the bill for 
permitting marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
which is regularly passed every year by the House 
of Commons, only to be as often rejected by the 
Lords. 

The fact that we have before our eyes a still 
more rapid growth of England during the present 
century, and that, when we look back upon England 
as she was in the last century, we discover a host of 
circumstances which, with our present enlighten- 
ment, we regard as almost barbarous—at least as 
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rude and medizval—is an obstacle to our recognition 
of the progress which England really made during 
the reigns of Anne and the first three Georges. 
That progress, often interrupted, and always slow, is 
depicted with remarkable force in Mr. Lecky’s 
pages. We find the decline of religious persecution 
producing a wonderful effect upon the rapid growth 
of British commerce, and the freedom of conscience 
which was at last established bringing to England 
large numbers of the refugees from despotic countries, 
supplying new energy, enterprise, and wealth. We 
find a broader religious spirit gradually taking the 
place of the old sacerdotal narrowness and bigotry ; 
relaxations of the tests applied in the previous cen- 
tury to political service ; a larger, though still grudg- 
ing, toleration extended to Noncomformists and 
Quakers, but as yet refused to Jews and Catho- 
lics; and some progress, at least, made toward re- 
forming the political corruption which rose to its 
height about the middle of the century. Those who 
decry the corruption in our own politics at the pres- 
ent day may take a lesson from the state of English 
politics a century ago, wherein a state of things ex- 
isted infinitely more scandalous than has ever existed 
in America; and a state of things which yet has, in 
process of time, been reformed almost or quite out 
of existence in England. But a small portion of 
the House of Commons was the actual choice of the 
people. A few families literally owned a large pro- 
portion of the boroughs, and these became open and 
customary objects of barter and sale. Ifa rich man 
wished a seat in Parliament, he simply went and 
bought one from some great nobleman, as he would 
a coach and pair, or a country-house. The Govern- 
ment itself exercised an irresistible influence over 
many members, controlling as it did the boroughs of 
Cornwall, compelling its civil servants to vote and 
work everywhere in its favor, and on a pinch bribing 
the proprietors of boroughs by offices and peerages. 
‘‘Great sums of secret-service money were usually 
_ expended in direct bribery, and places and pensions 
were multiplied to such an extent that it is on record 
that, out of five hundred and fifty members in the 
first Parliament of George I., no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-one; in the first Parliament of 
George II., no less than two hundred and fifty-seven 
—were holding offices, pensions, orsinecures.” From 
such a House, so constituted and so influenced, it is 
no wonder that many scandals proceeded and many 
grievances were suffered by the people ; and numer- 
ous instances of parliamentary narrowness, corrup- 
tion, and despotism, are given in Mr. Lecky’s pages. 
Undoubtedly the most interesting portion of Mr. 
Lecky’s work—at least to American readers—is that 
in which he treats of the relations of Great Britain 
with her colonies, especially her American colonies. 
The chapter on this subject sets forth very clearly 
the remote as well as the near causes of the violent 
separation of our colonies from the mother-country. 
Mr. Lecky shows how emigration, which in these 
days of easy transit and familiarity of travel is “ sel- 
dom favorable to the moral condition of a nation,” 
was, two centuries ago, undertaken by a far different 
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class of men, for different reasons, and with differ- 
ent objects. Traveling in the seventeenth century, 
especially across the vast expanse of oceans, was so 
difficult and so perilous that only those emigrated 
who were urged by very powerful motives, and who 
had unusual energy of character and determination 
of purpose. So it was that this country was settled 
by a class of men ‘‘ whose motive in abandoning 
their country was the intensity of their religious or 
political convictions,” and who, therefore, were well 
fitted to found flourishing states based upon high 
grounds of political morals, ‘ Moral causes,” says 
Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ lie at the root of the greatness of na- 
tions ; and it is probable that no nation ever started 
on its career with a larger proportion of strong char- 
acters, or a higher level of moral conviction, than 
the English colonies in America.” 

The historian proceeds to describe the shadows 
on the picture: “the fierce religious intolerance of 
the early colonists; the religious persecutions; the 
mass of bigoted laws which were enacted,” regulat- 
ing, in the interests of religion, not only the opin- 
ions, but the minutest actions of the people; the 
cruelty and injustice of many of the Indian wars ; 
the refuge afforded by deserted American harbors to 
daring pirates from every part of the world ; and the 
practice of kidnapping men in England to sell out 
to service on the American plantations. He also 
traces the rise of the slave-trade and the planting of 
slavery on American soil. He then goes on to de- 
scribe the various colonial governments—the pro- 
prietary, in which a small oligarchy called “ proprie- 
taries” appointed the governors; the charter-col- 
onies in which the freemen and owners of the soil 
possessed the substantial power ; and the crown-col- 
onies, the governors of which were appointed by the 
crown. The changes which occurred in these gov- 
ernments, the gradually-increasing control of the 
crown over all of them, the modification of the char- 
ters in a sense hostile to the political liberties of the 
colonies, are ably narrated. 

The facts and arguments which follow, relating 
to the causes which led to American independence, 
have perhaps never been so fully and clearly set 
forth. It is scarcely more true that it was the stupid 
acts of George III. and his ministers that brought 
about the separation than it is true that the French 
Revolution was caused by the incapable government 
and reekingly corrupt court of Louis XVI. To be 
sure, George was a more active agent in precipitating 
the catastrophe than was Louis; but in both cases 
the causes of disaffection had long been accumulat- 
ing, and the motives of an inevitable convulsion had 
long been ripening. It was long a delusion in this 
country that the Stamp Act was the main cause of 
the revolt of the American colonies. That measure 
was, in fact, only the last straw which broke the 
camel’s back. Curiously enough, we must look to 
the Revolution of 1688 in England for the inaugura- 
tion of the policy which ended by the loss to the 
empire of its most vigorous offshoot. That revolu- 
tion, the starting-point of the constitutional liberties 
which the English people now enjoy, the event which 
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turned the scale against the predominance of the 
authority of the crown and in favor of that of Par- 
liament, which made a free press, and fair elec- 
tions, and individual progress, possible, also brought 
into power the class and interest which was to urge 
legislation fatally hostile to the well-being of the 
colonies upon the Government. This was the com- 
mercial class and interest. The commercial policy 
of England which succeeded the Revolution was 
really the great cause of the American struggle for 
independence. It was blindly and despotically re- 
strictive, narrow, and selfish, and aimed to aggran- 
dize the trade of the mother-country at the cost of 
utterly crippling the industries of the colonies. The 
list of restrictive and prohibitive acts of Parliament, 
from the time of the Revolution of 1688 to the 
Stamp Act, amazes us not more by their number than 
by their excessive and scandalous rigor. No wonder 
that the colonists, finding their commerce hampered, 
their industries paralyzed, their products shut out from 
foreign markets, while the right to tax them without 
representation was sternly enforced, grew first ‘cold, 
then indignantly hostile to the mother-land, which 
should have found its interest in fostering them in 
every effort and pushing them forward in the world. 
The first grievous offense of this character was the 
navigation laws, by which the colonies were restrict- 
ed to trading in English-built ships, and could only 
trade with Great Britain. They were soon strictly 
forbidden to trade in wool or woolen manufactures 
with each other; since, forsooth, according to the 
English statesmanship of the last year of the sev- 
enteenth century, the manufacturing of wool in 
the American colonies “ would inevitably sink the 
value of lands in England!” Not content with this, 
the Government went on to discourage, and, as 
far as possible, to entirely suppress manufacturing 
industry in the colonies. The House of Commons 
passed a resolution that “the erecting of manufac- 
tories in the colonies tended to lessen their depend- 
ence upon Great Britain.” Then an act was passed 
that the Americans should not manufacture iron of 
any kind, or make so much as a bolt, a spike, or a 
nail; but this ‘‘ raised so vehement an opposition 
that it was dropped.” Up to 1750, so fearful was 
England that American manufacturing thrift would 
outrival that at home, that American iron exported 
to England was loaded down with duties so excessive 
as to be wellnigh prohibitive. When, in that year, 
the duties were reduced, and pig and bar iron were 
admitted from the colonies into British ports free, 
the imperial legislators hastened to keep American 
industry within the narrowest feasible limits, by en- 
acting “‘that no mill or other engine for rolling iron, 
or furnace for making steel, should be permitted in 
the colonies.” When the English found that the 
Americans were making their own hats from native 
furs, and sending hats to other countries—this being 
also a British industry—a law was passed forbidding 
the Americans to export hats, “not only to foreign 
countries and to the mother-country, but even from 


one colony to another ;” and, still further to cripple 


this rising industry, no colonist was allowed to en- 
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gage in it until he had served an apprenticeship of 
seven years. American hatters were also forbidden 
to have more than two apprentices at the same time, 
or to teach the trade toa negro. Not only did the 
mother-country strive to check the industries of the 
colonies, but she insisted on confining their commerce 
to such limits as might be solely beneficial to her- 
self. The colonies venturing to get their sugar, 
rum, and molasses from the French West Indies, a 
law was made “imposing heavy penalties on all 
rum, sugar, and molasses, imported into America, 
except from the British colonies.” 

There are ample causes in this catalogue of tyran- 
nical commercial legislation to account for the rapid 
alienation of colonial loyalty. The indictment is quite 
long and heavy enough to justify the sentence pro- 
nounced against England by events, dooming her 
to the loss of what was then her fairest possession. 
And when to these commercial disabilities were add- 
ed the political injustices which followed, and were 
their logical outcome, and of which the Stamp Act 
was the last and most flagrant instance ; when it 
was found that England was using the colonies as 
the receptacle for her most incorrigible criminals ; 
when England insisted on forcing negro slavery upon 
the colonies, and rebuked and defeated “ every at- 
tempt to prohibit or restrict the importation of 
slaves ;”» and when the colonies were conscious, 
despite all these real and bitter and constantly-re- 
curring grievances, of waxing in strength, of their 
rapid growth in power, prosperity, population, and 
wealth, of their right to be no longer considered as 
colonies in swaddling-clothes, and of their ability to 
be self-maintaining and self-dependent, we need not 
look much further for the great impelling causes of 
the outbreak of 1775. 

No picture of the condition of the English peo- 
ple, their manners, customs, recreations, and tastes, 
in the eighteenth century has been more graphic 
in delineation than that drawn by Mr. Lecky; so 
minute and picturesque are his details in this branch 
of his subject that the only difficulty is in knowing 
what to select and what to omit. . 

It appears that, once upon a time, the English 
were a sober people. The chronicler Camden speaks 
of drunkenness as a rare vice among them in his time, 
and says that the English were, “of all the northern 
nations, the most commended for their sobriety.” It 
was from the Dutch and Germans that they learned 
the brutal pleasures of heavy drinking. By Shake- 
speare’s time drunkenness had become common ; and 
a writer in the middle of the seventeenth century 
spoke of England as ‘the dizzy island,” and de- 
clared that “we drink as if we were nothing but 
sponges, or had tunnels in our mouths. We are the 
grape-suckers of the earth.” Early in the eighteenth 
century the upper classes were greatly addicted to 
this vice ; and we are surprised to find how many 
famous men yielded to the seductions of the bottle. 
“ Addison, the foremost moralist of his time, was not 
free from it. Oxford, whose private character was in 
most respects singularly high, is said to have come, 
not infrequently, drunk into the very presence of the 
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queen. Bolingbroke, when in office, sat up whole 
nights drinking ; and in the morning, having bound 
a wet napkin round his forehead and his eyes, to 
drive away the effects of his intemperance, he hast- 
ened, without sleep, to his official business, When 
Walpole was a young man, his father was accustomed 
to pour into his glass a double portion of wine, say- 
ing: ‘Come, Robert, you shall drink twice while I 
drink once; for I will not permit the son in his 
sober senses to be witness of the intoxication of his 
father.’” 

The popular beverage of the poor, early in the 
eighteenth century, was ale or beer; but gin made 
its appearance in the time of the first George, and 
over five million gallons of spirits were distilled every 
year in England by 1735. Fifteen years later, the 
London doctors stated that in or near the town there 
were more than fourteen thousand cases of illness di- 
rectly caused by the consumption of gin. Fielding 
declared, the next year, that “‘ gin is the principal sus- 
tenance of more than one hundred thousand people 
in the metropolis.” At this time vigorous efforts 
were made by legislation to check the evil ; and the 
restrictions imposed by new laws had manifestly 
beneficial results. There was a marked decrease of 
drunkenness and the diseases resulting from it. The 
insecurity of people in the streets of London in the 
eighteenth century, and the outrages which occurred 
in the badly lighted and guarded thoroughfares and 
by-ways, almost surpass belief. Wild young patri- 
cians, who called themselves ‘‘ Mohocks,” roistered 
drunk about the streets, hunted down peaceable 
passengers, and submitted them to the most wanton 
ill-treatment. Sometimes they would “tip the lion,” 
as they facetiously called the operation of flattening 
people’s noses and gouging out their eyes with their 
fingers. Pricking people with swords, setting women 
on their heads, and waylaying and beating and cut- 
ting the faces of maid-servants who appeared at the 
doors, were favorite recreations of scapegraces of 
high family. ‘‘ Matrons, inclosed in bands, were 
rolled down the steep and stony incline of Snow 
Hill ; watchmen were unmercifully beaten and their 
noses slit ; country gentlemen went to the theatre, as 
if in time of war, accompanied by their armed re- 
tainers. A bishop’s son was said to be one of the 
gang, and a baronet was among those who were 
arrested.” These outrages were, after a time, sup- 
pressed, but milder forms of annoyance succeeded 
them : such as beating the watch, breaking windows, 
and ribald jests flung at passers-by. For this evil, 
too, statesmanship had its remedies. The streets 
were better lighted and the police reénforced ; while 
the numerous robberies and burglaries were reduced 
by severe penalties and stringent measures. 

The coarseness which characterized the thought 
and life of the high-class and fashionable English of 
the eighteenth century has often been the subject of 
remark ; and we are amazed, as we are told of the 
books which great ladies read, and the jests they 
made, and the actions of which they were guilty, and 
contrast them with the delicate refinement of the 
upper English society of our own day. A grand- 
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aunt of Sir Walter Scott told him that the scandal- 
ous novels of Aphra Behn were to be seen on the 
toilet and drawing-room tables of people of fashion 
in her youth, as often as those of Miss Edgeworth 
in her old age; and when, after many years, she had 
looked over the pages of Aphra Behn, she could not 
“read without shame a book which, sixty years be- 
fore, she had heard read out for amusement in large 
circles, consisting of the best society in London.” 
The courts of the first two Georges were notable for 
the low tone of their morals and practices, and this 
was in some degree owing to the moral laxity of the 
two kings. Each of them lived publicly with mis- 
tresses, and George II. consoled his dying wife with 
the promise that he would never marry again, but 
would content himself with illicit favorites. But, 
although the prevalent literature of the time was be- 
yond expression coarse, as may be seen by reading 
Swift, Sterne, Smollett, and Fielding, and a host of 
writers less known, in another respect the art of 
writing was bringing into power a hitherto unknown 
force. A gentleman wrote, in 1738, that “the peo- 
ple of Great Britain are governed by a power that 
never was heard of as a supreme authority in any 
age or country before. It is the government of the 
press. The sentiments of one of these scribblers 
have more weight with the multitude than the opin- 
ion of the best politician in the kingdom.” The 
Craftsman attained a circulation of ten thousand, 
and undoubtedly had a large share in the overthrow 
of Walpole. Editors began to be rewarded with 
offices. Before the end of the first quarter of the 
century, London had three daily and five weekly 
papers ; at the end of the first half there were eight 
periodical magazines. . 

Drunkenness was not the only vice which made 
rapid strides in England during this period. Gam- 
bling became a perfect mania among the upper 
classes under the first two Georges ; it was evidently 
the effect of the headlong speculations which created 
so many financial disturbances and broke down so 
many colossal fortunes early in the century, and of 
which the South-Sea scheme was the most famous. 
Gambling became a wellnigh universal habit at the 
clubs and in the aristocratic houses of the capital. 
A great resort for play was White’s chocolate-house, 
which “ continued to be during the greater part of 
the century the scene of the wildest and most extrav- 
agant gambling.” Chesterfield was enslaved by this 
vice; the Duke of Devonshire lost an estate at a 
single game of basset ; fortunes were won and sacri- 
ficed nightly in the greenrooms of the theatres. Ladies 
of high degree were as much infatuated with games 
of chance as were the men; one of Gillray’s most 
striking caricatures amusingly illustrates this. The 
daughter of Prime-Minister Pelham was one of the 
most notorious gamblers of her time. With gam- 
bling, lotteries came in vogue. Westminster Bridge 
was mainly constructed from the proceeds of a lot- 
tery; and a lottery afforded funds to purchase the 
Sloane collection and the Harleian MSS. for the 
British Museum. Addison boasted of having won 
in a lottery a thousand pounds. 
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It has been said that William and Mary, when 
they ascended the English throne as the result of the 
Revolution of 1688, introduced each of them two 
tastes into the country, which were taken up by and 
became fashionable among the high society. Mary 
stimulated a mania for high-priced East Indian cali- 
coes and for old and rare porcelain. William set an 
example of picture-collecting and ornamental gar- 
dening. The London parks were laid out anew ; 
and in time the French method of trimming trees 
into all sorts of formally fantastic shapes gave place 
to an art of landscape-gardening in which fuller 
scope was given to the unhampered beauties of Na- 
ture, and variety was secured by the importation of 
new shrubs and flowers—a style which has since pre- 
vailed in England to this day. In the production 
of works of art, England at the beginning of the last 
century was actually barren; “not a single English 
painter or sculptor had taken a permanent place in 
European art.” It was during its course that the 
English taste for good paintings became general, 
and foreign pictures and artists were greatly patron- 
ized, though as yet there were but very few native 
artists of merit. Under the first two Georges por- 
trait-painting was the only branch that was greatly 
encouraged. When Van Loo, the Dutch portrait- 
painter, went to London, in 1737, “ the train of car- 
riages at his door was like that at the door of a thea- 
tre.” He had some hundreds of portraits begun, and 
was obliged to give as many as five sittings in a day. 
Hogarth was the first of the great English painters ; 
but “ Wilson, the first great English landscape-paint- 
er, and Barry, the first historical painter of real tal- 
ent, both of them died in extreme poverty.” 

The taste for music grew more rapidly and spread 
more generally than that for the pictorial arts. It 
- was in the first half of the eighteenth century that 
opera and sacred music became rooted in England. 
Opera was first sung by Italians in London in 1705 ; 
five years later Handel went to England and brought 
out “Rinaldo.” This form of musical entertain- 
ment was at first stoutly opposed, and by none more 
strenuously than by Addison in the Spectator. Gay’s 
“* Beggars’ Opera,” first performed in 1728, was the 
beginning of English opera, and for a while eclipsed 
that of the Italians. But at last Italian opera be- 
came a standard and permanent popular recreation. 
To Handel is due the acclimatization of sacred 
music in its loftiest forms in England’; but it was 
only after a long and bitter struggle that even “ The 
Messiah” was heard in London with enthusiasm. 
With opera and oratorio, the drama increased great- 
ly in popularity during the eighteenth century. Act- 
ors like Cibber, Foote, Quin, Macklin, Garrick, Peg 
Woffington, and Mrs. Oldfield, brought the dramatic 
art to a high state of excellence. But the stage, es- 
pecially in the earlier part of the century, was so 
profligate and immoral that even the ladies who read 
the scandalous novels of the period hesitated to show 
themselves in the stalls and boxes. It improved in 
this respect as the century advanced ; and the re- 
vival of the Shakespearean drama did much to ele- 
vate the tone of the theatres. Garrick aided materi- 


ally in this revival, and, bringing his genius to the 
rescue, may be said to have done very much to revo- 
lutionize and elevate the English stage. 

Many of the amusements of the English in the 
eighteenth century were coarse and brutal. Bear- 
baiting, a pastime of long standing, went out of fash- 
ion simply because bears became too scarce to meet 
its requirements. For it bull-baiting was substituted. 
In 1730 the following was advertised as an enter- 
tainment about to take place: “ A mad bull to be 
dressed up with fireworks and turned loose in the 
game-place, a dog to be dressed up with fireworks 
over him, a bear to be let loose at the same time, 
and a cat to be tied to the bull’s tail, a mad bull 
dressed up with fireworks to be baited.” Prize- 
fighting, boxing-matches between women, and com- 
bats with broadswords, were familiar sights. Cock- 
throwing and cock-fighting rose into vogue. 

Inland watering-places grew in number, and be- 
came more and more popular in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Bath, with the ineffable Beau Nash as master 
of the ceremonies, reached its zenith as a fashionable 
rendezvous. Sea-side resorts grew up to rival those 
of the provinces, and “in a few years obscure fishing- 
villages along the coast began to assume the dimen- 
sions of stately watering-places,” 

The London season, which in these days begins 
in April and comes to an end when Parliament rises 
(usually about the rst of Augyst), extended through 
a much longer period a hundred years ago. It then 
opened in October and closed in May. The amuse- 
ments of the season were much more restricted than 
they now are. Says Mr. Lecky: “ London was still 
unable to boast of any public gallery of ancient pict- 
ures or of any exhibition of works of modern artists. 
The British Museum was not yet formed ; zodlogical 
gardens were still unknown ; and there was nothing 
of that variety of collections which is so conspicuous 
a feature of the present century. At the Tower, it is 
true, there had for centuries been a collection of wild 
animals, which many generations of country visitors 
regarded as so preéminent among the sights of Lon- 
don, that it has even left its trace upon the language. 
The lions of the Tower are the origin of that appli- 
cation of the term ‘lion’ to any conspicuous specta- 
cle or personage, which has long since become uni- 
versal. A much larger proportion of amusements 
than at present were carried on in the open air. Be- 
sides the popular gatherings of Mayfair, Bartholo- 
mew Fair, and Southwark Fair, there were the public 
gardens of Vauxhall and of Ranelagh, which occupy 
so prominent a place in the pictures of fashionable 
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Montagu, and Miss Burney, and also the less famous 
entertainments of Marylebone Gardens and of Cu- 
per’s Gardens on the Lambeth side of the Thames. 
Coffee-houses, though apparently less conspicuous 
centres of news, politics, and fashion, than they had 
been under Anne, were still very numerous.” It is 
added that fashionable hours became steadily later, 
the dinner-hour advancing gradually from twelve to 
four, and the habits of all classes becoming more 
luxurious. 
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The three most conspicuous figures in the history 
of the England of the eighteenth century were, with- 
out doubt, John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough ; 
Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford ; and William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham ; and so forcibly has Mr. Lecky 
presented the portraits of these three illustrious men 
to his readers that we cannot omit dwelling briefly 
upon his masterly descriptions of them. The first 
start of John Churchill on his way to fame was due 
to the Hatson of aking. The disgrace of a sister was 
the occasion of the earliest royal favor conferred on 
him. From such a beginning he rose to be the fore- 
most general of his age, perhaps of his century. 
Mr. Lecky places him among the greatest captains 
who have ever lived. ‘“ Hardly any other modern 
general,” he says, ‘‘ combined to an equal degree the 
three great attributes of daring, caution, and sagaci- 
ty, or conducted military enterprises of equal mag- 
nitude and duration without losing a single battle or 
failing in a single siege. He was one of the very 
few commanders who appear to have shown equal 
skill in directing a campaign, in winning a battle, 
and in improving a victory.” Aside from his mili- 
tary genius, Marlborough was in political life patient, 
sagacious, skillful, courteous, full of tact, possessed 
of admirable temper and resource, being never be- 
trayed “into a single rash action, scarcely into a sin- 
gle rash word or expression.” In war he was nota- 
bly humane ; in society, according to Chesterfield, 
“his manner was irresistible.” He was strong in his 
friendships, and his fidelity to Godolphin and Eu- 
gene were noble instances of this virtue. He was 
resolutely and constantly devoted to his wife; and 
he had a genuine zeai for the Church. On the other 
hand, Marlborough was one of the most miserly, ra- 
pacious, and grasping men who ever held high place, 
and with it the opportunity to amass great riches. 
He was treacherous to those whom he served, and his 
abandonment of James II., who had raised him from 
the position of a court-page to the peerage, and made 
. all his illustrious career possible, is perhaps the black- 
est stain upon his memory ; not exceeded, but nearly 
matched, by his subsequent betrayal of the secrets of 
William’s government to James, after William had 
loaded him with new titles, honors, and riches. 

In some respects Robert Walpole, the most success- 
ful and longest-ruling prime-minister England ever 
had, resembled Marlborough in personal traits. He 
was at once adroit, cautious, and ambitious. His 
powers of personally conciliating antagonists were 
conspicuous. He was, with all his caution, perfectly 
fearless, a ready debater, and: an orator who, in the 
days of Bolingbroke, Carteret, and Pitt, held his own 
in the House of Commons. But, with all these quali- 
ties, those which served him best were an extraordi- 
nary fund of common-sense, and a store of good spirits 
which no disasters could exhaust. Long as was Wal- 
pole’s ascendency, complete as was his influence, 
first with George I. and then with George II., whom 
he converted from being a most bitter enemy, Mr. 
Lecky tells us that he established but few public 
measures of enduring value. ‘‘ His faults, both as 
a man and as a statesman, were glaring and repulsive, 
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and he never exercised the intellectual fascination 
that belongs to a great orator, or the moral fascina- 
tion that belongs to a great character.” He ruled to 
a large degree by the skill with which he read and 
managed men; it may be added, women also. He 
preferred to govern by conciliation rather than by 
conflict and fear; and his errors of judgment were 
rare. He quickly perceived and readily yielded to 
public. opinion, while he was severe and strict in 
party discipline. He loved peace, and throughout 
his ministry struggled to preserve it within and with- 
out. Walpole had many conspicuous faults and 
vices ; “he was intensely wedded to power, exceed- 
ingly unscrupulous about the means of grasping or 
retaining it, and entirely destitute of that delicacy 
of honor which marks a high-minded man.” Both 
in private and in public life he was wanting in what 
are now regarded as the common decencies of deco- 


rum. He was licentious and gluttonous; his talk” 


was coarse, his tastes vulgar. He bribed systemati- 
cally and inveterately, and the grossest corruption 
marked his methods of governing. His own son 
said of him that ‘the was never thought honest till 
he was out of power.” 

We turn with relief from this able but cynical 
and corrupt minister to that figure in the England 
of the last century upon which we can gaze with an 
admiration at least unchecked by the exhibition of 
glaring vices. It is the commanding and preéminent 
figure of the period ; one peculiarly interesting and 
venerable to Americans, who recognize in him their 
sturdiest and most puissant champion against the 
stupid tyranny of monarch, court, and favorite. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was at once the 
most transcendent orator and the most effective 
statesman of his time. ‘‘ There has been no other 
statesman,” says Mr. Lecky, “whose fame has been 
so dazzling and so universal, or concerning whose 
genius and character there has been so little dispute. 
As an orator, if the best test of eloquence be the 
influence it exercises on weighty matters upon high- 
ly-cultivated audiences, he must rank with the very 
greatest who ever lived. His speeches, indeed, ap- 
pear to have exhibited no pathos, and not much wit ; 
he was not, like his son, skillful in elaborate state- 
ments ; nor, like Fox, an exhaustive debater ; nor, 
like Burke, a profound philosopher; nor, like Can- 
ning, a great master of sparkling fancy and of play- 
ful sarcasm; but he far surpassed them all in the 
blasting fury of his invective, in the force, fire, and 
majesty of a declamation that thrilled and awed the 
most fastidious audience, in the burning and piercing 
power with which he could imprint his views upon 
the minds of his hearers. . . . His eloquence did 
not consist solely or mainly in the skillful structure 
and the rhetorical collocation of his sentences. It 
abounded in noble thoughts nobly expressed, in al- 
most rhythmical phrases of imaginative beauty, which 
clung like poetry to the memory, in picturesque im- 
ages and vivid epithets which illumined with a sud- 
den gleam the subjects he treated. . . . He possessed 
every personal advantage that an orator could desire 
—a singularly graceful and imposing form ; a voice 
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of wonderful compass and melody, which he modu- 
lated with consummate skill; an eye of such pierc- 
ing brightness and such commanding power that it 
gave an air of inspiration to his speaking, and added 
a peculiar terror to his invective.” In declamation, 
in gesture, look, attitude, and tone, he was ‘“‘un- 
equaled among orators ;” and ‘‘in grace and dig- 
nity of gesture Chatham was not inferior to Gar- 
rick.” He impressed all with the idea that there 
was something greater in him even than his words, 
and he “delighted in touching the moral chords, in 
appealing to strong passions.” 

Pitt’s character was in many respects as noble 
and lofty as his eloquence. Asa public man he was 
perfectly pure, with the highest sense of political as 
of private honor ; proud, having an ambition “ which 
was indissolubly linked with the greatness of his coun- 
try ;” a passionate lover of liberty ; full of the boldest 
and most chivalrous courage, and haughtily inde- 
pendent. On the other hand, he now and then be- 


trayed passion to the extent of virulence, gave way to 
violence and exaggeration of action and language, and 
was dogmatic, supercilious, and sometimes inconsist- 
ent in his course. The “ vehement feeling of the 
moment” often carried away his judgment captive, 
and he was not always patient or tolerant. ‘These 
were, however, but slight faults when we consider 
the splendor of Pitt’s character as a whole; when we 
see him braving all the storms of power and privi- 
lege in hot defense of the distant colonies; when we 
know how far he was above all the corruption of his 
time, and with what disdain he regarded his private 
interests when those of England were at stake; and 
when we think of his great achievements in elo- 
quence and statesmanship. 

Many other portions of Mr. Lecky’s book teem 
with topics of exceeding interest, treated in the same 
vigorous and masterly style of which a few examples 
have been given; but we have exhausted our space, 
and must refer the reader to the volumes themselves, 
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RS. IRETON had tasted lion, and had be- 
come insatiable. 

Therefore, when she read Mr. Clanricarde’s nov- 
el, and heard that he was a young, handsome, and 
melancholy man of genius, she determined to know 
him. 

When Mr, Clanricarde heard that Mrs. Ireton 
wished to know him—she, so handsome, fashionable, 
and far off—he smelled patronage in the air, and de- 
termined not to be caught alive. 

But opposition was the breath of Mrs. Ireton’s 
delicately-carved nostrils; and, before Clanricarde 
knew it (for what is a great, clumsy man in the hands 
of the cleverest, and prettiest, and most determined 
of women, but a bird in the net of the fowler?), he 
was sitting in a low easy-chair beside Mrs. Ireton, 
listening to the best and most judicious criticism of 
his novel, ‘“‘ Faint Heart,” that he had ever heard. 

Clanricarde had achieved a sudden and honest pop- 
ularity as a writer, although he was not born in the 
eagle’s nest—no, his eyrie was lower down. A French- 
man might have said that, “although not a genius, yet 
Genius had kissed his forehead in passing.” At first 
his iridescent talent shot off sparks, as a locomotive 
scatters them through a forest-road. He was origi- 
nal; he opened up new prospects; he cut his way 
through fresh paths, not always smoothly, somewhat 
inartistically and roughly, but, at any rate, he cut 
them, and let in newlight. His thoughts, to change 
the simile, left a pleasant taste in the mouth, like 
certain inexpensive wines. It was not that Jo- 
hannisberger of whose cellar Bret Harte so jealously 
keeps the key, only letting us have a bottle on some 
high festival, but it was a very sound and good wine 
for all that. His first novel was praised, and failed ; 
his second was abused, and succeeded. It was called 
“blastingly immoral ;” he was accused of being a 
student of Alphonse Karr, Balzac, and George 


Sand. Another set of critics said that the author 
possessed the “open sesame of that cavern where 
human nature locks her secrets ;” another said, per- 
haps more correctly, that the author had “ grasped 
the thistle danger, and had plucked the flower safe- 
ty ;” that the moral was a true one; that his hero- 
ine, like the Lady in “ Comus,” had walked serenely 
through, and so on, and so on. 

At any rate, it was an interesting novel, that is 
the great point. 

After praising it judiciously, Mrs. Ireton did the 
next best thing, she began to abuse it. 

“You show great ignorance of society—little 
points which deserve to be studied. You must look 
to that in your next novel, because a man of your 
celebrity (sure to be read abroad) must be particular 
as to his local coloring. Now, suppose Titian had 
painted a Venetian woman without knowing the ex- 
act texture of her dress, her jewels, her fan, he might 
have made a very pretty picture, but not that imper- 
ishable work which we see on the walls of Italian 
galleries. I know the simile is an imperfect one, but 
you see what I mean? Your description of a din- 
ner-party, for instance, of the conventionally-draped, 
fashionable woman who dances in chains through 
our gay drawing-rooms, should be as good as Ti- 
tian’s Venetian portraits. You must study the czvi/- 
izees.” 

‘“‘T hate society ; I hate its frauds, its morals, its 
dishonesty, its selfishness, its corruption, its snob- 
bery. I would like to throw an ink-bottle at society 
and demolish it !” 

“Nothing but an eruption of Vesuvius can do 
that,” said Mrs. Ireton ; and then, as if that remark 
had aroused a new thought, she went on: “ We are 
very much obliged now to that fall of dust and ashes 
which has kept for us a glimpse of the antique civ- 
ilization. You would not give up Pompeii with its 
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jewels, its brass mirrors, and graceful cups, would 
you?” 

“‘T would not give up that noble outline of a 
woman’s figure ; I do not care so much for her jew- 
els,” said Clanricarde. 

“But I do; and you had better write up to the 
highest civilization than to try to write it down.” 

Clanricarde liked to be scolded in this manner, 
Mrs. Ireton’s voice was very low and sweet, her 
smile was a caress. He did not know how it hap- 
pened, but he found himself in a sea of dinners ; he 
floated on turtle-soup; he dissipated in four-o’clock 
teas ; he went to balls, and to drives in the park; he 
was counted in at all sorts of exclusive entertain- 
ments, private card-parties, morning-lessons in mu- 
sic and Italian, artistic véunions where ladies dab- 
bled in clay, and became amateur Michael Angelos, 
or washed feeble water-colors, or more positive and 
not so fragrant oils, into the waiting canvas. He found 
that society was a great business, an immense the- 
atre, to which visiting-cards were the tickets, and 
where the play, however varied, was still always the 
same. It was the business of society to bring peo- 
ple together, under some remote excuse—tea, choco- 
late, dinner, art, four-in-hand, yacht, ball, lecture, 
concert, private theatricals, anything, so that homo- 
geneousness was secured. 

Once or twice he looked down a little bewil- 
dered at his guide, and wondered why she took all 
this trouble for him! Why? In her he found a 
beautiful woman, brown-haired, rosy-lipped, large- 
eyed, sweet, comforting, feminine, perfectly dressed, 
appreciative, not too learned ; a woman who seemed 
to him to be like the second Calender wanting an 
eye, forever opening doors for him; a woman who 
knew everybody, commanded everything, went every- 
where, and bore aloft the torch of fashion without 
setting fire to herself, or allowing its drops of sul- 
lying fluid to fall on her spotless garments. 

Clanricarde was beginning his own romance. 

And if Mrs. Ireton had been asked why she did 
it, she would have answered, ‘‘ Lion,” for she was 
not ashamed of her appetite. She might, if sternly 
questioned, have said that the melancholy tempera- 
ment of the man interested her. For an unhappy 
man, or a man who looks unhappy, is a very dear 
thing toa woman. And then was there not the tal- 
ismanic word genius, to which we are all slaves? 

“Tell me who these people are,” said Clanricarde 
to Mrs. Ireton, at Belle Brabazon’s dinner, as he 
was permitted during the guart d’heure before dinner 
to sit by her. 

“St. John Lockwood, a sarcastic philosopher, a 
lost Voltaire—my especial delight ; behind those 
high collars and air of quiet breeding, what a fund 
of sense and honor, and what a delicious and healthy 
bitter taste, such as some tonics possess! Cultivate 
him, Mr. Clanricarde ; he is the quinine of society, 
and will cure all your miasms.” 

“And these other composed and well-dressed as- 
pirants for the créme a’osetlle and Chateau Yquem, 
near the door ?” 

“‘Francis Chemworth, whom I doubt, I don’t 
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know why; Kirkcaldie, the well-bred foreigner, 
whom no family should be without—next heir to a 
title, of course. The fairwoman is Madge Melville, 
next in rank in the world of Belledom to Belle Bra- 
bazon; then comes Ida Tremaine, a good picture 
by the old masters, but one which has not sold well ; 
then Annie Blount, a brave creature, who would 
not betray her cause even if that cause were not the 
right one—all vestal virgins, who keep the sacred 
fire alight on the highest altar of Fashion. Whom 
do you take to dinner? What! Belle herself? Ah, 
you are in great good-luck !” 

Clanricarde felt that, like Columbus, he had 
floated out, without guide or compass, and had found 
the tropics. Belle’s eyes were large and black, her 
beauty irreproachable, her manners most flattering. 
The savage from the extreme West said that the two 
things best worth seeing on the Atlantic coast were 
a seventy-four-gun ship and a fashionable woman! 
Clanricarde was reminded of the combination, and 
could not but think that this full-rigged young frig- 
ate of fashion, with all her sails set, was very good 
and kind to thus bear down upon him, poor fellow ! 
who in his innocence and ignorance felt that he was 
hardly worth the trouble. 

“ And yet,” he mused, ‘‘I have brought the mes- 
sage they were waiting to hear; and a herald has 
honor in right of his office.” 

As he looked around him he felt his cheeks burn 
at some of the solecisms he had been guilty of— 
false descriptions of customs, as false as if he had 
pictured his women in wooden shoes, or his men 
drinking out of finger-glasses. It was no comfort 
to him that great men and women geniuses had 
made such mistakes before. A calm, self-possessed, 
and self-respecting man, he had the courage to be 
ashamed, instead of the weakness of being angry. 
No men are so great as those who condescend to be 
pleased against their preconceived intention to be 
disgusted. It is a great thing to master a persever- 
ing discontent, a resolved displeasure. We make 
up a grievance, we create a windmill, and we are then 
determined to fight it. Clanricarde had determined 
that society was a disagreeable, ignorant, outrageous, 
wicked institution, in which he was to be unhappy, 
and that his knightly duty was to preach a crusade 
against it. He found it a very different order of 
thing, and he confessed to himself his mistake. 

“This is a very nice dish,” said he to Belle. 
“Interpret for me the me, lest, like Choate, I di- 
late with the wrong emotion.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Belle, turning her great black eyes 
upon him with a lustre which almost burned him, 
and giving her pretty little laugh, “this is /i/e¢ 
Chateaubriand 4 la Parisienne, just the food for an 
author,” 

“Only Chateaubriand was never a Parisian at 
heart. Don’t you remember what Houssaye says of 
him, that he was always a wild man—a wild man 
among savages, a wild man in the army of the king ; 
when there was no more king, a wild man before 
Napoleon, and a wild man at Madame Réca- 
mier’s?” 
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“ He was a blind man there—was he not? Lov- 
ers should always be blind.” 

“No; it was madame who was blind, paying her 
—poor, dear woman—for having been so dazzling all 
her life.” 

“‘T don’t know anything about him, except the 
pretty engravings from ‘ Atala’ which hang in mam- 
ma’s dressing-room,” said Belle, bravely. 

“You should ; he was made for women: he gave 
back to France its language of metaphors and sym- 
bols.” 

“And you think we women like metaphor and 
symbol?” 

“I know you do, else you would not be wom- 
en!” 

“And you authors believe that you know us so 
well!” ; 

“We ought to be wise, for we have to sell our 
wisdom ; and what is bought and sold should be gen- 
uine.” 

““And yet you do not dare to put ¢rwth in your 
novels. Now, here is a story of to-day.” 

And so Belle told him one of those tragic inci- 
dents which occasionally happen in society. 

“You would not dare to put that in a novel.” 

“No. Truth is too crude; we must boil down 
incident, and extract the general essence. We must 
make filet Chdteaubriand a la Parisienne, filet with 
a good deal of treatment.” 

“J liked your opening motto to ‘ Faint Heart, 
said St. John Lockwood, across the table. ‘*‘* Noth- 
ing is more simple than living, nothing more com- 
plicated than life.’” 

“Macaulay, in a sporadic attack of reflection,” 
said Chemworth. 

“Oh! Macaulay was a comet ; but comets some- 
times go into libraries and reflect.” 

“‘ He was a comet so far that he lighted up every 
subject with a brilliant and unexpected gleam.” 

“Tt astonishes me,” said Clanricarde, “to read 
the different criticisms on Macaulay. Mr. Glad- 
stone attacks his sincerity; Leslie Stephen would 
almost make you think that he did not love literature 
for its own sake, but only for the attention it drew 
to himself.” 

“The old story of the dead lion,” said Madge 
Melville, softly. 

Belle was an adept in the matter of managing her 
dinners (for she did it all—her mother was simply 
a figure emblematical of the head of the family, a 
pale lady who wore her jewels as if they wearied 
her, and sat at her table in a bored and forlorn 
condition) ; she changed the subject—the conversa- 
tion was growing too literary. She knew how to 
throw the ball so that every one could pitch, toss, 
and catch. She saw in the manner and appearance 
of her new acquaintance great promise of success ; 
he must not appear too Jdookish ; that was flavored 
with the shop. She turned the conversation adroit- 
ly : 

“Do you notice mamma’s great opal?” 

“Yes,” said he, “a pearl with a soul in it.” 

“‘I am superstitious about gems,” said Madge 
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Melville, as the grand medallion with the splendid 
opal reached her, for Mrs, Brabazon had detached it 
from her necklace, and sent it up to her daughter, 
and it was going the rounds of the table. 

“T like rubies,” said Ida Tremaine ; “they sig- 
nify love, joy, and pleasant dreams.” 

‘‘T wear turquoises,” said Annie Blount ; “ they 
mean self-sacrificing affection.” 

‘‘Gracious powers! no wonder they are out of 
fashion !” said St. John. 

“ Opals grow pale at the approach of danger,” 
said Madge. 

‘“‘T don’t know who does not,” said St. John. 

‘“‘ And they burn with a new fire when an enemy 
approaches,” said a new voice with a foreign accent. 

““Who spoke last?” whispered Clanricarde to 
Belle. 

‘‘Fontana, the handsome Italian.” 

“ How very handsome!” said Clanricarde, look- 
ing at him. 

“But you have met him before, at Mrs, Ireton’s ? 
he is a great friend of hers.” 

Then the air blew cold on Clanricarde’s back ; he 
thought a door or window had been opened ; but no, 
was the chill from within? It was a jealous malaria, 
the worst sort. 

Meantime, Francis Chemworth, who had watched 
for many years the raw recruits as they came up to 
be drafted into the seventh regiment of diners-out, 
in whose armor must be found no flaw, pronounced 
well upon Clanricarde to Madge Melville. 

‘“Mrs. Ireton’s lion is not so shaggy, after all,” 
said he. 

“ He is not shaggy at all—he is a gentleman.” 

Mr. Chemworth looked down on the blond girl 
with reproach. 

‘* You should not like blond men —leave them 
to our vose-de-cent-feuilles hostess.” 

After dinner Mrs. Ireton called her lion to her 
side with a gracious nod. 

‘* A beautiful house,” said he. 

“Ves; not too crowded. You do not elbow the 
John of Bologna ‘ Mercury,’ or tumble over the ‘ Dy- 
ing Gladiator,’ as in some over-furnished houses.” 

‘*T do not know about the last,” said he, looking 
significantly at the Italian, who had taken a pose on 
a low ottoman at Belle’s feet ; “‘ Mrs. Ireton treads 
on ‘ Dying Gladiators.’ Tell me about Fontana.” 

‘* See the ‘ Psyche’ in the niche, against the vio- 
let velvet—pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Yes; but I am admiring the ‘ Dying Gladia- 
“Hush! he begins to sing! When he has fin- 
ished, I will tell you his romantic history. Mr. Clan- 
ricarde, these men live their romances ; we merely 
read and write ours. They pluck the peach and 
flower, we only look at them—which is the wiset ?” 

“Your question dates back to the beginning of 
history, Mrs. Ireton.” 

‘‘ These Italians are great people: we owe them 
more than a mere statue to Columbus.” 

“‘ Has this one exhausted one continent and come 
to find another?” said Clanricarde. 
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Here Fontana’s fine voice filled the air, and Mrs, 
Ireton put her finger on her lip, and became a statue 
of silence. 

After the song Fontana came to Mrs. Ireton for 
his reward. She gave him a smile, and presented 
Clanricade. She introduced them so felicitously that 
the two men began to talk immediately. 

“Even I have read your book,” said Fontana, 
gracefully—“ I, who read English but imperfectly— 
and I have found many things to like. You ap- 
prove, like me, of wasting time. You say: ‘We 
should linger by the wayside, pluck the wild-flowers ; 
wasted time is time gained.’” 

‘‘Thank you for paying an author the highest 
compliment. You have my very words; but I also 
said that we should gather forget-me-nots—those you 
have dropped, But perhaps you do not have the 
flower in Italy ?” 

“Alas! yes; they grow there, and we bring them 
away with us! I wish I could drop them! But 
your hero is a real man; he loves, he suffers, he de- 
ceives, he is deceived. JI do not know your heroine. 
She loves too much. The women I have found 
adorable are those who adore nobody.” 

“‘So you would strike out the Héloise type, the 
women who have lived but to love?” 

“They belonged to the antique—an extinct type 
out of season, an age too late.” 

‘You speak English learnedly, Mr. Fontana. 
How have you learned it?” 

“‘T have learned it of Mrs. Ireton,’ 
tana, with a low bow. 

“You should have seen how our idioms confused 
him,” said Mrs. Ireton, laughing. ‘Some one told 
him that ‘our women threw themselves at the heads 
of foreigners like himself.’ He did not get over it 
for days.” 

“For that feat of gymnastics I suffer already 
in my head!” said Fontana. 

** That was a clever hit in the Portuguese gram- 
mar, when the author promised to teach his young 

countrymen the zdtotisms of the English language,” 
said Ida Tremaine. ‘‘I could furnish professors for 
that,” and she took off Clanricarde for a ¢éte-a-téte 
in the corner. 

She was very clever; she startled this man of 
books and thoughts by her bold, her witty, her orig- 
inal remarks. Afterward he asked Lockwood why 
she put gamboge in her hair, touched up her eyes, 
and painted her cheeks. She would have been 
handsome under a regimen of soap-and-water, he 
thought. He wondered why she made this mis- 
take. 

“Local coloring,” said St. John. ‘“ A sad out- 
cropping of our defective attempts at civilization. 
She had no family; made her acquaintances at 
school; had a short season of great social success ; 
an unhappy love-affair, which broke what little heart 
she had, and returned her a predatory Arab living on 
society. She paints, thinking it will restore the lost 
bloom of her beauty and her belledom. Just now 
the Brabazons, who are very good-natured, are her 
victims ; she will hang on them until she picks their 
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bones, and then she will amuse, and conquer for a 
time, some other equally plump birds, of whom she 
will become the parasite. She is very amusing,” 
continued Lockwood—‘“ so bright, so clever, so full 
of a certain kind of superiority, that you wonder at 
the failure she has made. It is a moral defect. She 
has no loyalty, no truth, and, curiously enough, while 
that want often makes the fortune of a man, it 
wrecks that of a woman.” 

‘*T should hope so. Good-night.” 


‘*Tell me Fontana’s story,” said Clanricarde, as 
the next day he was, where he liked best to be, in 
Mrs. Ireton’s quiet library, before a good fire, and 
with the gentlest of women sitting in the bow-win- 
dow, working away at her embroidery. 

“Well,” said she, “I shall quote from ‘Owen 
Meredith :’ 

‘°*Tis a novel, a romance 
(What you will) of youth and home, 


Of the brilliant days in France, 
And long moonlit nights in Rome, 


‘*Tis a tale of tears and sins, 
Of love’s glory and its gloom ; 
In a ballroom it begins, 
And it ends beside a tomb. 


* There’s a little heroine too, 
Whom each chapter leaves more pale—’’ 


Here Mrs. Ireton paused, and wrought out a 
rose-bud from the depth of her inner consciousness. 
Clanricarde was looking at her, and thought he saw 
a shade of sadness pass over her delicate face. 

“TI don’t know,” said she, rather absently, ‘ that 
when a woman has had the good-fortune to be adored 
with all a man’s reason and his unreason, she ought 
not to die, to equalize things.” 

““So she died, did she ?” said Clanricarde. 

“‘Ves—the happiness, and the shame, and the— 
the mistake : you see, she was another man’s wife.” 

“That does make it awkward,” said Clanricarde. 
“It strikes me that you are more than usually inter- 
ested in this man’s history. Is it not the old, old 
story of passion, and wrong, and sorrow ?” 

‘‘ No, it is not ; there are so many of those peril- 
ous things which we call mitigating circumstances, 
and Fontana gave everything—rank, fortune, coun- 
try—away for this love. He did not show a man’s 
usual selfishness, he showed a woman’s lavish gener- 
osity, and he mourns his dead with such remorseful 
despair.” 

““Then he will not call his novel ‘ Faint Heart, 
said Clanricarde. 

‘‘No; Fontana will write no novels: he will 
live them, and you shall write them.” 

‘“‘ There is a contemptuous tone in your voice as 
you say that.” : 

“No, no; I was trying to weigh in my own 
mind that heavy article we call respectability against 
that real and true thing which we call feeling. I 
was doubting if we did not make a false return 
sometimes in that weighing—” 

“And yet I know no one more careful of the 
respectabilities than Mrs. Ireton.” 
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“Yes; I am a conventional person both from 
education and habit, perhaps by nature. I know I 
should never dare to do what I knew to be true and 
right if I thought it unpopular.” 

“Rather say, you would not have an instinct to 
do wrong.” 

“That is not the question. I may be called upon 
by every element of truth and courage in my nature 
to stand by some person who is misunderstood and 
misrepresented, and I may fail him. I may have 


a shadow of cowardice in my nature which shall 


make me commit a terrible sin—that sin of bearing 
false witness. There is a picture of the sin of si- 
lence in the play of ‘ Ferreol,’ the conflict of two 
duties. Which shall I save, and which shall I sac- 
rifice? Those are the questions which come to a 
woman’s experience. To do right even if it may 
seem wrong, to be true to her innermost convictions, 
these are her trials.” 

“Every life is a poem,” said the young novelist, 
quoting from Carlyle, “ with beginning, middle, and 
end, with perplexities and solutions, with warfare 
against Fate, with its elegy and battle-singing, and 
everywhere the tragic elements of pity and fear.” 

“Yes, fear! that is the benumbing element. 
But, come ; we must be off to Madge Melville’s tea. 
Do you know I think she is going to marry Francis 
Chemworth? There will be a good match, a course 
of true love running smooth ; no tragedy there !” 

“Then let us go and look at it, for your talk has 
been like the shadow of Melpomene. I like Miss 
Melville ; she seems to me to be pure, and true, and 
calm—so very nice! I envy and hate Mr. Chem- 
worth in advance ; I am sure he does not deserve 
her.” 

“Ves, she is one to whom you say in your heart : 

* To thee, be all men heroes, every race 
Noble, all women pure, and each place 
A facies know thou nas that is a a 


Madge Melville, in a beautiful Eastlake eae 
seated in a high Eastlake chair, making tea, re- 
minded Clanricarde of the description of Queen 
Guinevere : 

i. . She sat in a great silence 

Which her beauty filled 

Full to the heart of it, on a black chair 

Mailed all about with sullen gems and crusts 

Of sultry blazonry.”’ 
She, too, like all the world, was in a conspiracy to 
spoil Clanricarde ; and she gave him her soft hand 
with a smile which knighted him immediately ; she 
gave him a greeting without speaking, which is some- 
times the highest compliment. A spell of silence 
seemed to be on Madge: she made her tea and spoke 
not. ‘‘The chattering pie and the parrot” were 
done out for her by a group of neighboring beauties. 

Belle Brabazon came in with Mr. Fontana and 
Ida Tremaine. In looking again at the Italian, 
Clanricarde saw that some unseasonable white hairs 
mingled with his black ones, and that great waves of 
trouble had swept over that face, which it was not 
exaggeration to call beautiful. Fontana floated tow- 
ard Mrs, Ireton by a sort of natural instinct ; and 


two or three girls leaned over the sofa, or, laughing, 
kneeled by the all-conquering and fascinating little 
leader who drew all to her side. 

Clanricarde felt in this sa/oz that subtile air of 
refinement which he had missed in greater houses. 
Madge’s mother was evidently no cipher. She was 
a woman of esprit, and came and talked to him so 
well that he even looked away for a moment from 
the fair, smiling, silent daughter. 

“This is a home,” he found himself saying to 
himself, as some rosy boys came in and hung around 
Mrs. Melville, and then did what all boys should do 
—disappeared. 

Yes, this was a home: fathers and mothers, brave 
men and true women, had been laying the corner- 
stone and rearing the structure for years ; no builder 
had failed. The lightning had passed over but had 
not struck it. The angel of peace had spread his 
wings protectingly over it; prosperity had blessed 
it; what wonder that the daughter of the house had 
grown up so pure, so smiling, so good? How shall 
we dare to contrast the merit of these guarded souls 
with the faults of those who have had no such at- 
mosphere—with the daughters of foolish, ignorant, 
worldly mothers—of indifferent, dissolute, and care- 
less fathers ? 

‘‘T have heard some very interesting news,” 
Clanricarde to Madge. “ Pray, is he here?” 

Madge blushed and smiled. 

‘*You must go back and read your own chapter 
in ‘Faint Heart,’ called ‘The Premature,’”’ said she. 

“Tf I remember rightly, my heroine only asked 
for ‘ time,’ and then accepted the happy youth.” 

“The acceptance was in another chapter, was it 
not, Mr. Clanricarde; and was there not a friend- 
ship in between?” said Madge. 

“You are bent on my ruin,” said he, softly. 
“ To be flattered through one’s books is like talking 
to a young papa about his first-born. But I must not 
listen to you. There is everything lovely in this. 
house, including beautiful children, whom I love. 
Cannot that exfant d’Edouard come back? I just 
saw him banished.” 

“My little brother Percy?” 

“‘T suppose so; he had your under lip.” 

‘Oh, here he comes, with—with Francis.” 

So Madge introduced her lover to Clanricarde, 
a man with a false face, as he thought, but then 
Clanricarde was a prejudiced observer, so he de- 
voted himself to an exquisite boy of five, who, with 
his velvet suit, square lace collar, and long, flaxen 
hair falling over his shoulders, seemed to have 
stepped out of one of Vandyck’s canvases. 

Clanricarde was at home with children; he soon 
had fixed Master Percy’s attention with a very im- 
probable narrative, in which a dog, a gnome, a fairy, 
and a pony, played the principal vé/es, The gnome 
and the fairy were great successes, but the dog was 
a failure. Percy knew more of that good animal 
than Clanricarde did, and corrected him repeatedly 
as he made mistakes with his dog, or his dog made 
mistakes with him. 

“You see you are so much safer when you trust 
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your imagination, and let facts alone,” said Mrs. 
Ireton, who had drawn up with Belle Brabazon and 
two or three others, all listening to his story. 

‘* Conte trés-improbable,” said Fontana, over Miss 
Annie Blount’s shoulder. 

“ You are not so good at dogs as Bret Harte at 
bears,” said Miss Blount. 

“T am not so good as he is at anything,” said 
Clanricarde. 

“ Do you remember his description of that little 
bear?” said Annie Blount, who had a famous mem- 
ory. ‘‘‘ Your caressing hand sank in his fur with a 
dreamy languor; to look at him long was an intoxi- 
cation of the senses; to pat him was a wild deliri- 
um ; to embrace him an utter demoralization of the 
intellectual faculties.’ ” 

“IT want to hear more about that bear,” said 
Percy, who felt that he was being left out of this 
part of the story. 

“Poor boy!” said Chemworth, “ you are des- 
tined to know about bears and bulls, puts and calls, 
longs and shorts, soon enough.” 

Percy considered these as all so many new va- 
rieties of animals who were to be described to him. 
He looked into this fresh zodlogical garden with 
that fascinated gaze, that mixture of fear and hope, 
which we call excitement ; that trembling eagerness 
with which, in youth, we play with the emotions, as 
in later life we play with the passions, regretting as 
we go on that the gardens of fancy and fairy-land 
itself are, after all, but turnip-bearing fields, filled 
with very uninteresting and common-place beasts, 
very like life. 

Ida Tremaine, with her high animal spirits, her 
heroic determination to make herself agreeable, was 
an amusing and useful acquaintance in a man’s first 
winter in society. Clanricarde saw much of her, 
and got to like her. He was touched by the for- 
lorn position, and the courage with which she met 
it ; a little astonished, too, to hear her say one day 
exactly what Mrs. Ireton had said before her: 

“T often wonder,” said she, “‘ which is to be pre- 
ferred, the dull stagnation and safety within the 
walls of the Moated Grange, or the high excitement 
fraught with danger which exists outside? My 
friends who are living quiet and guarded lives are 
very unhappy; they describe their ‘dull monotony 
of days’ as something very forlorn. I think they 
would be very glad to go to the Debatable Ford 
and fight the enemy, sometimes.” 

“You are very medizval to-day in your imagery, 
Miss Tremaine. Pray what would your friends like 
to do?” 

‘“‘Oh, nothing wrong, of course,” said Ida, 
“They would like a variety in their lives, would 
like to know people of different social grades, would 
like to be wittier and wiser than their neighbors, 
but do not dare, for fear of offending the heavy 
weights, who keep society poised. O liberty! thou 
bird of the air, how graceful thy flight, how I envy 
thee !”” and Ida kissed her small hands gracefully at 
some imaginary two-winged animal in the blue em- 
pyrean, and looked very well as she did so. 
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“T think there seems to be plenty of scope for 
individuality here,” said Clanricarde, who believed 
that he looked on one of Freedom’s especial children 
in Ida herself. 

She invited him to a gambling card-party after 
this talk, which struck his unsophisticated mind as 
an advanced milestone on the road toward emanci- 
pation. Ida Tremaine, Annie Blount, and Belle 
Brabazon, were playing, and playing for money. 
They were also smoking, in a lady-like way, little 
cigarettes, adding their light cloud to the heavier 
one which the men were blowing. 

Clanricarde had been accused of writing an im- 
moral or “George Sand” story, but he had not put 
his heroine in any such situation as this. If he had 
asked the perilous question in his book as to how 
far men and women can trust their own hearts in 
each other's dangerous society, he had not painted his 
women as borrowing the excitements of the stronger 
sex. A woman was to him ‘‘a star who dwelt apart.” 
She was not a card-playing, smoking, drinking, or 
swearing animal; and, when he looked fearfully 
around the salon, he was glad to see that Madge 
Melville and Mrs. Ireton were not present. 

Women play more desperately than men—just as 
they rush into any pleasure which has had the inter- 
dict of conscience, or of habit, with a sudden eman- 
cipated fervor, a pathetic assurance of their years of 
slavery. They cannot regulate that quickly-beating 
heart, that easily-drying tongue. Ida Tremaine 
needed no rouge to-night. Belle Brabazon had the 
General Jaqueminot rose in either cheek — Gen- 
eral Jaqueminot who, as About says, has taken the 
sword of all the generals, all the other roses. Annie 
Blount’s eyes were sparkling, but her more robust 
physique had sent the blood to heart and brain, leay- 
ing her cheek pale. Ida was losing heavily, and, 
when she lost, Francis Chemworth handed her sheets 
of greenbacks for fifties and hundreds of dollars 
yet uncut. Nothing had ever given Clanricarde a 
greater contempt for a paper currency than to see 
these promises to pay so lightly handled. The 
rouleaux of gold.on the green-cloth at Baden- 
Baden gave a sort of respectability to the most dan- 
gerous and deadly of excitements. The paper- 
money looked like a fool’s treasure, such as Harle- 
quin revels in. He went often to these parties, found 
that some women had, like some men, the cool head 
and slowly-beating heart of the gambler. Some 
were dashing, bold, and uncertain—all were lucky 
once, and unlucky twice. These parties were fre- 
quented largely by young married women, who, of all 
classes in America, suffer most from exmut, for if 
they happen to be rich they have no social cares, 
and society offers them but partial occupation for 
their time and brains. Their husbands are down- 
town gambling in Wall Street, or encountering the 
fierce excitements of politics, professional battles, 
and the struggle, however carried on, for the posses- 
sion of money. They, with brains quite as active 
and often more highly educated, are left alone, with 
every want in life satisfied, except the greatest of all 
wants—something to do ; and with but one possible 
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excitement, after worsted, or cretonne, or cross-stitch 
work—and that is flirtation. It is the natural food 
of some few women, it comes less easily to others, 
and to many it is abhorrent ; but it becomes to near- 
ly all of them the only escape from the monotony 
of an idle, well-to-do existence. But, popular as 
were the exciting card-parties, they did not cause a 
lull in the teas, the balls, the dinners, the drives in 
the Park, the walks on the Avenue, the theatre-par- 
ties, the private theatricals, the concerts, the musical 
Soirées—all fitted into that mosaic which goes to 
make up New York, the most brilliant city of Amer- 
ica, and perhaps, after Vienna and Paris, the gayest 
in the world. 

Mrs. Ireton’s coterie he found the centre of every- 
thing. She was artistic, and rather “ blue” and musi- 
cal, besides being fashionable and universally popular. 
She knew everybody. And after her always came 
the four or five women whom he most admired. 

But he began to lose something of the perfect 
pleasure he had taken in Mrs. Ireton’s society, from 
the constancy with which he met Fontana near her. 
She was a rich young widow, perfectly at liberty to 
do as she pleased. Her kindness to him had been 
excessive, her interest in him flattering—he had no 
right to be displeased. Yet it grated on him that 
she should always be studying Italian, and particu- 
larly, he knew not why, did he object to the latest 
fancy, which was a “ modeling-class,” where Mrs. 
Ireton, in a linen apron and cuffs and a paper hat, 
with her hands heavy with brown mud, looked like 
Titania seeking a situation as a house-maid. Yet 
even here she had plenty of imitators. 

He went to her studio one day by invitation, and 
thought what a tribute all this was to the underlying 
necessity in our natures for work as he watched the 
aspiring sculptors dipping their small, white hands 
into the cold clay, and Fontana, in a blouse, directing 
them; while Percy, very much bored, was posing for 
Puck in the middle of the table. 

‘« Now what can I do here?” said Clanricarde. 

‘* Oh, do tell Percy a story!” said Mrs. Ireton, 
earnestly. ‘‘ He will go to sleep else.” 

“Once there was a lion,” said the story-teller, be- 
ginning immediately, ‘‘ who was very much fright- 
ened—he found he had got into a strange desert (not 
the one where he lived when he was at home). It 
was full of pits which had been digged for him, and 
he was certain he should fallin. There were a great 
many pretty lionesses about, and he used to stop and 
talk with them, and they all roared very sweetly at 
_ him, and he, poor lion ! thought they would tell him 
where the pits were, and then he should be able to 
walk around them and not tumble in.” 

‘* Why, your lion is just as stupid as your dog 
was!” said Percy, thoroughly aroused. ‘‘ Couldn’t 
he see the pits himself?” 

‘*No; he was a near-sighted lion, and had to 
wear glasses—green glasses, too—so he couldn’t see 
the pits.” 

“ Then he ought to have had a bigger lion to lead 
him around.” 

“ Percy, you are an intelligent boy. That’s just 


what he did. He got a bigger lion to go first, and 
the bigger lion fell into a pit, and was killed,” 

‘* Was this a good lion?” said Percy, unwilling 
to relinquish so recent an acquaintance. 

‘“ Yes, a pretty good lion—not very good, not so 
good as the near-sighted lion, who was remarkably 
fine; but, then, if theffirst lion had not fallen into the 
pit, you see, the near-sighted lion would have doneso,” 

“Mr. Clanricarde is very fond of lions and all 
beasts,” said Fontana, scraping off a bit of Puck’s 
chin from Mrs. Ireton’s rather clever study. 

“ He has reanimated our subject,” said Ida. 

“ Ves, Puck’s eyelids are lighter. You shall come 
every day to squeeze the juice on his eyelids, Mr. 
Clanricarde ; for Percy is not old enough to enjoy 
being looked at.” é 

So Clanricarde observed the world as it went on 
in the “ modeling-class,” and he came to see that 
Madge Mellville was growing pale, and the soft, 
dewy lustre which he liked was leaving her violet 
eyes. He had missed her in the gayer scenes of the 
winter, and now saw her working in the clay, rather 
as if she were stopping a wound than if she were cre- 
ating that joyous imp who was to put a girdle round 
the earth, Ida Tremaine was her guest now, and Ida 
was in splendid spirits. As she flourished, Madge 
drooped. No two girls could be more utterly unlike 
in character than Ida and Madge Melville; yet there 
had been a schoolgirl intimacy which lasted. The 
Melvilles were of that high type of generosity which 
takes into consideration, in judging of a character, 
the influences and the fatalities of early surround- 
ings. So while neither mother nor daughter entirely 
approved or liked Ida, they were her kindest friends 
in reality. Those who approve us most do not al- 
ways like us best. We do not always love those of 
whom we approve. The questions of attraction and 
repulsion are settled for us quite independently of 
virtue or vice. There are repulsive saints and at- 
tractive sinners, else the great tragedy and comedy 
of life had never been written. 

A girl whose character has some profoundly at- 
tractive sides, but who always contrives to stultify 
herself, becomes a peculiarly interesting phenome- 
non to her own sex, and extracts, perhaps, the ten- 
derest qualities from those whose mercy she excites. 
Those who fall among thieves are generally very apt 
to have something which is worth stealing. Those 
Samaritans who go to their rescue have not only the 
pleasure of rescuing them, but they have the amia- 
ble feeling of having come to the rescue. 

On this ground, and no other, could Clanricarde 
account for this intimacy—a real rose and an artifi- 
cial one were not more unlike than these two. Yet 
they were much together, and apparently fond of 
each other. 

Then society began to talk of the intimacy be- 
tween Francis Chemworth and Ida Tremaine ; that 
it was too great, even for the intimacy which existed 
between his fancée and Ida; and people said, too, 
that Mrs. Ireton was getting imprudent, which she 
had never been before ; and that Fontana’s antece- 
dents were not what they should be. 
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Reader, have you ever noticed the approach of a 
first-class society scandal: how it creeps in at a din- 
ner-table talk ; how it is repeated, with variations, 
at the next luncheon-party ; how it swells at a char- 
itable committee meeting ; and how it finally cul- 
minates at a grand reception, where one passes it to 
another in all the varieties of)conversational exag- 
geration ? 

Meantime the objects of the story go on whisper- 
ing in corners, walking in out-of-the-way avenues, 
riding in curtained carriages, always believing that 
they are not seen ; while the social police men and 
women, whose duty and election it is to see such 
things, are always finding out this well-guarded se- 
cret. 

Clanricarde had taken his place among the amus- 
ers of society, and occasionally read Browning aloud 
to a circle of ladies. This had led to his reading 
aloud to Madge Melville alone, as a sort of continua- 
tion of his story-telling to Percy, who always sat 
gravely on his knee, listening to ‘‘ Sordello” as if he 
really understood it—a sort of hypocrisy which his 
elders have been guilty of sometimes. 

Clanricarde grew to like this gentle girl; she 
seemed to him to be the best product of “ society.” 
Her lover’s growing indifference, the treachery of her 
friend, were not sorrows which he could touch upon ; 
and yet he tried to alleviate her growing sadness by 
an unspoken sympathy, by those kindly lifts to the 
intellect which sometimes take us away from our re- 
grets. 

He had one or two interviews with Mrs, Ireton 
of a more personal character than the social events 
which brought them together demanded, and tried 
to say what he really felt of gratitude, and, perhaps, 
of a warmer feeling ; but she was a baffling woman, 
and seemed to have a series of veils over her mind 
and heart which she could let down on occasions. 

One day he felt as if he had approached a little 
nearer, and then, as if they were about to part, he said: 

“* Let me thank you for your nobility of expecta- 
tion in me. You never allow me to think that I 
must fall below my highest ideal.” 

She looked up surprised and pleased. 

‘* Have I, indeed, been so fortunate as to im- 
press you in that way ?” 

“Ves; you are one of the women who make men 
do great things, because you believe that they can ; 
you have taken me at my highest note, perhaps a 
higher note than I can sound.” 

“No; there is no note too high.” 

“‘ And, when one’s mentor comes clad in all the 
charms; when from the high behests of fashion, po- 
sition ; from the court which Beauty holds; from 
all her recognized servants—she beckons to one from 
afar off, and allows him to come up and kiss the hem 
of her garments—” 

“Stop, Mr. Clanricarde,” said Mrs. Ireton ; “I 
cannot allow you to use this sort of adoring language 
to me; it would be dishonorable for me to hear it. 
All that I have done for you, if I have done any- 
thing, was because I honestly admired you and your 
talents ; you have been a great deal more than a new 
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sensation ; perhaps I am justly called the Lady of 
Lions—the lion-hunter—Mrs. Leo Hunter, Madame 
Jules Gérard, anything you like. I know all the pet 
names which my dear five hundred friends give me. 
Society has no secrets from me ; it is a game I know 
how to play. Perhaps I did begin our acquaintance 
with the mere hope of a new sensation ; if so, it 
soon changed into an honest friendship: but, if we 
are talking of love, I shall tell you frankly that I 
love somebody else. I tell you before you ask me, 
you see, so as to give you a new chapter for your 
next novel.” 

And here gay, pretty, successful Mrs. Ireton burst 
into tears, 

Clanricarde took her hand and kissed it. She 
had been more than generous to him; she had spared 
him mortification ; she had made him a sympathizer 
in her own sorrow, whatever it was, 


And then it seemed to Clanricarde that the phan- 
tasmagoria of society began to dissolve. Frank Chem- 
worth ran away with Ida Tremaine ; it was a nine 
days’ wonder, and then everybody forgot it, because 
Fontana shot himself, and it came out that he was 
crazed« and then somebody ran off with somebody 
else’s money, and society stopped talking about Fon- 
tana; and then he lost sight of all the people with 
whom he had been so intimate. He had yet to 
learn that the law of New York society is “ Presto! 
change!” one sensation to-day, and two to-morrow. 

Mrs. Ireton went up to a remote country-place 
she owned, and devoted herself to the culture of 
orchids; Mrs. Melville took her daughter to Europe. 
The scene changed ; the actors disappeared; the 
houses where he had visited so intimately were all shut 
up—and yet the great world rolled on, and danced, 
and drove, and dined, and laughed, as if there were 
no such thing as ruin, death, disaster, crime, and 
misery, in their midst. 

But, as Clanricarde was new to this sort of thing, 
it saddened him inexpressibly. He went off in his 
turn to his remote country-home, and wrote another 
novel; and that being a success, he traveled, and 
went where he could see Nature, and not people. 

Two years later he came again to New York, and 
met St. John Lockwood walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue, looking as if it were but yesterday that he had 
bidden him good-by. There are some people who 
do not alter, who invest very little emotion in this 
passing pageant; people whom ‘‘the vexed sea of 
change” does not move. St. John Lockwood was 
one of them. 

“Tell me of the Chemworths, Mrs. Ireton, the 
Melvilles, the Brabazons,” said Clanricarde. 

‘* Well, there is Frank in the club-window,” said 
the Voltairean philosopher ; “Ida has gone to her 
own place; she left him very soon for a German 
count ; she floats around Europe. Frank looks a 
little more dissolute—not much. Mrs. Ireton is in 
town, fresher and more delightful than ever. I 
think she mourned Fontana, though, seriously ; but 
she is recuperating. Belle Brabazon has married a 
lord, and is charming the world of London; the 
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Melvilles are at their house. I met Miss Madge in 
the Park this morning on horseback, prettier than 
ever. Clanricarde, if I were ten years younger, I 
should be in love with her.” 

And so the two men gossiped on, and then walked 
the length of the Avenue. Scarcely a face passed that 
Clanricarde knew. 

But at the close of a lovely spring afternoon he 
found himself sitting in a bow-window with Madge 
Melville, looking at the sunset. They both had 
much to tell of the intervening two years. Percy, 
with his beautiful hair cropped off, and two front 
teeth wanting, his lace collars and velvet coat 
changed for a plain linen and roundabout, marked 
the lapse of time to Clanricarde, more than any- 
thing else. The ideal Puck had become the genuine 
boy. 

‘Tell me more about the near-sighted lion,” 
said Percy, who retained his fondness for narra- 
tive. 

‘No, Percy, not to-day; go and play ball, and 
to-morrow you shall have a real story of a buffalo- 
hunt.” 

“The near-sighted lion wants to talk to you 
about himself,” said Clanricarde to Madge. 

**Do you know when you left New York, two 
years ago, and the circle with whom I was so inti- 
mate dissolved as if by enchantment, I said to my- 
self, ‘Good-by, proud world, I’m going home?’ Soci- 
ety seemed to me like a dream, a vision, an unsub- 
stantial fabric, which had fallen into ruins. But, 
always, I remembered one scene —a fair girl sitting 
in a high, carved chair, like Guinevere— 


*In a great silence, which her beauty filled 
Full to the heart of it.’ 


I watched this maiden: she seemed to be the ideal 
woman, pure, and true, and faithful, doomed to 
suffer because she was a woman. But she was then 
in the pride of joy, of youth, and beauty! She 
quoted to me from a chapter in my novel of ‘ Faint 
Heart,’ called ‘The Premature ;’ she suggested a 
friendship which afterward it was my bliss to en- 
joy. 

“IT saw her suffer silently and bravely. I have 
been away from her two years, and I have thought 
of her day and night ; and now I have come to tell 
her that, if her heart can hold a second love, I ask 
her to give me that second place. She shall not wait 


for my asking ; if she refuses me, I at least will write 
a novel with the full title, ‘ Faint Heart never won 
Fair Lady.’” 

‘*You should have the first love of a woman’s 
heart, and not take the broken pieces,” said Madge, 
giving, as women do, a sort of look into the past. 

““They are quite good enough for me,” said 
Clanricarde, looking hopefully at her. ‘‘ And who 
is it who says, rather wisely, that our last love, our 
lasting love, is our first love?” 

‘What do you intend to call your next novel?” 
said Madge. 

““*The Kaleidoscope of Society, 
carde, a little uneasily. 

She smiled. 

‘* And will you tell your own romance with Mrs. 
Ireton ?” 

Tle saw that she was fencing ; like a true woman 
Madge wished to postpone the inevitable moment 
of surrender. She had always liked him, and he 
looked now, in the sunset light with the bronze of 
travel on his good face, dangerously handsome and 
hero-like. 

“If you accept me, Madge, you shall name my 
novel,” and he knelt down before her like a knight 
of old. 

She bent over him and kissed his forehead ; they 
were an old-fashioned sort of couple, and liked to 
read ‘‘ Sir John Froissart” and ‘‘ The Idyls of the 
King,” and were a little out of place in the nine- 
teenth century. They properly belonged to the 
fourteenth, but people do stray out of their centuries 
occasionally, so you must forgive them, dear reader, 
if they were not ‘‘ good form” in this our fast 
age. 

“T will tell you what it shall be,” said Madge, a 
few minutes later. 

Clanricarde had been so happy that he had for- 
gotten all about the novel and the name; he was 
thinking only of the woman who sat there in the 
sunset—for him the realization of romance. ‘‘ How 
much better to live it than to write it!” thought the 
happy lover. 

‘‘ What it shall be?” said he, looking in her eyes, 
and pushing back the hair from her brow. 

“Yes, the name of your next novel, you know. 
Have you forgotten so soon? It shall be this, and 
we will write it together: ‘Good-by, Proud World! 
I’m going Home.’” 
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T the hour of sweet sunset I heard the loud strains 
Of a village brass-band. What the critic disdains 
To give ear to was full of sweet thinking to me, 
As I wandered down pastures beside the blue sea. 


All the west was deep yellow—the field olive-green ; 
And men’s faces were softened and lit by the sheen 

Of a far-off, soft radiance over the town, 

Which was lying below the green fields, stretching down 


On the side of a fort, long dismantled, I thought ; 
And the music dim pictures of past events brought. 
Honest blacksmith with drum, and sail-maker with fife, 
The sweet horn of one blowing for peace, not for strife, 


Were the band of the enemy holding the town, 

When the years were fast gaining disgrace and renown : 
Full a hundred years since, when the red grenadiers 
Took the town with the aid of the gray fusileers, 
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And paraded each eve in the fort to a strain 
Echoing from the walls to die out on the main ; 
And the sea was then singing its melody sweet— 
Singing then as it now does while lapping my feet. 


The gay pomp and the glitter, the martial notes, 

Have forever gone; only a semblance still floats 

To my ear from the green, where enraptured now stand 
The performers comprising the village brass-band. 


Then I thought of the waves and their melodies sweet, 
The deep pulses which ever on rocks sadly beat. 


The thought came to me, too, of the longing of men, 
And their yearning for something beyond life’s short ken: 


Aspirations far floating on musical wings, 

A desire for the future which earthward vice flings ! 
Then I said our longings form a strain like the sea’s— 
He who walked on the waves also gives them surcease. 


Villagers, you are playing to drive away thought ; 

But my mind with deep thinking is solemnly fraught ; 
Yet I thank you for strengthened convictions of life, 
Far outliving, like sea-songs, the dark days of strife ! 





VHE CARNIVAL :OR SVL 


HERE comes a time to the sea-city when the 
heaviness of mid-winter vanishes from the 
hearts of the people, and in its stead appears a bud- 
ding hope, like a dim intuition of the approach of 
spring. The impressionable Venetian nature reveals 
in its external shows the emotions that are at work 
under the surface of the city’s life. Thus the burst 
of triumph at the departure of the winter, which 
has not yet given place to the tender silence of the 
spring, finds its symbol in the mirth and riot of the 
carnival. 

The fishermen who toil in storm and wind out 
upon the treacherous lagoons deny themselves their 
daily share of fo/enia in order that they may spend 
more freely in carnival. The women, stringing beads 
in the doorways, work faster as the merry time ap- 
proaches, that the children may have at least one 
treat of Janna and frittole. The girls, sewing in 
dark back-rooms, toil for weeks far into the night 
for the sake of the one day’s masking with their lov- 
ers. The children in the streets cover their faces 
with paper masks and cry out to the passers-by in 
the hoarse voice that the city’s traditions have con- 
secrated to the mad season. In the narrow by-ways 
hang worn garments of silk and satin covered with 
gold and lace. They flash together in the sunlight 
that steals down between the houses—the brocaded 
coat of the old noble—the threadbare velvet trains 
of dead and gone great ladies—the torn gauze skirt 
of some poor dancing-girl. 

As the time of the carnival draws near, the 
faces of the people color with hope and excite- 
ment. The women leave their households and pour 
into the sun-warmed streets, brave in scarlet-and- 
yellow shawls, with heavy braids coiled about their 
heads. On their necks and wrists are the long, slen- 
der gold chains that have come down through gen- 
erations of toiling womanhood. The young girls 
stroll in groups along the viva, glancing from under 
their powdered lashes at the stalwart gondoliers. 
Their trains sweep far behind them, and large fans 
' protect them from the western sun. 

The boatmen don their festa shirts and deck 
their worn, broad hats with feathers. The fishers 
patch afresh their old blue coats, and mend the 
rents in their red, Greek caps. The peasants leave 
their low cabins among the dead vines and press into 





the town with baskets of eggs and fowls, that are to 
be traded for their lodging in the days of the carni- 
val. 

From the sleepy old towns of the interior come 
the pale citizens. They have a dispirited, listless 
look, as though they had dwelt all their lives under 
the shadow of a past that had weighed oppressively 
upon them. They are haggard and pinched and 
wistful-eyed. There is shabbiness in the thin, well- 
kept silks of the women, their over-large, well- 
cleaned gloves, and their fashions of twenty years 
back ; in the threadbare cloaks and rusty, once ele- 
gant hats of the men; inthe rude, home-made jackets 
and trousers of the grave-eyed little boys. They are 
courteous and dignified. They gaze at the merry 
shows of the carnival as though they felt that naught 
could dissipate the gloom of the past. For them life 
is less real than the dreams of the old market-places 
and cathedrals of their homes. The Venetians jostle 
them in the crowds and laugh at their poor finery ; 
and they, all unconscious, smile in a forlorn, lost 
fashion, and wander on as those who feel that the 
world has left them behind forever. 

The crowd strolls on, day after day, along the 
broad path by the side of the lagoon, where wooden 
booths have been erected, with gay flags streaming 
from their roofs. Flaring pictures lean against the 
boarded fronts : saints performing miraculous cures ; 
wild beasts devouring their keepers. On the thresh- 
olds stand weather-beaten men and women in fanci- 
ful garments, who call out to the wondering people 
to enter and behold the greatest marvels of the lat- 
ter world for ten centimes. 

Wherever there is an open space in the crowd 
the people stop and gather about the jugglers and 
charlatans, who shout themselves hoarse over the 
elixirs in which they deal. Sometimes in the thick 
of the throng there is a gleam of bright satin and a 
confusion of brawny limbs in coarse cotton cover- 
ings. It is a family of acrobats, tumbling in the sun- 
light to earn their scanty supper. They twist their 
supple bodies into strange shape so long as the crowds 
of laughing sailor-lads and gondoliers encourage 
them with kindly cries. Then they gather up the 
coins that fall upon the pavement, and wrap their 
shabby cloaks loosely about their dingy finery. The 
women lift their babies from the ground, the men 
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shoulder the implements of the profession, and the 
poor souls move off, followed by the straggling crowd 
to another open space, where the fishers are waiting 
to be aroused from their sun-watched slumbers. 

The pale workmen returning from the arsenal 
gather in knots about the street-corners. High above 
their heads, against the ragged plaster of the house- 
fronts, are posted large colored placards. 

“Tt is the proclamation of Pantalone !” cry those 
who can spell out the words to the eager listeners 
behind, Then they go on to tell to the assembled 
people how great Pantalone, who has presided for 
sO many years over the Venetian revelries, has re- 
solved that his loyal subjects shall divert themselves 
once more as of old. To this end, he has invited 
King Carnival to sojourn awhile in Venice on his 
way from the mystical realm of Cathay. The far East 
is to yield to them, as of old, its treasures of color 
and costly stuff—its suggestions of sumptuous dis- 
play. 

“King Carnival is coming !” whisper the people 
along the streets. ‘“ Our Pantalone has invited him, 
and he never deceives us.” 

They cast wistful looks toward the low-lying 
coast-land beyond the towered islands and the shad- 
owy piles. They know that Carnival is sailing slow- 
ly toward the city of his early affection from his 
far-off, magical realm. Every bark that sweeps by, 
with its red sail glowing against the sun, is transfig- 
ured by their imaginations into the marvelous East- 
ern vessel that is to bear him to them. 

At last the great day comes. Along the edge of 
the lagoon the people stand in their holiday dresses. 
They crowd about the great Joggie of the Ducal 
Palace. They climb the steps of the Campanile, 
and crowd into the tower-chamber among the bells. 
The house-tops and balconies about the piazza swarm 
with eager watchers. The worn monsters on the 
pedestals of the fatal columns of the pzazzetfa are 
resting-places for weary peasant-women. 

In the hum of expectancy that rises from the 
crowd, in the look of anticipation that brightens the 
faces of the people, there is some dim memory of 
the old Venetian life that has lain torpid through 
the centuries—for their guest arrives from that won- 
derful kingdom of Prester John which Marco Polo 
explored for them, and the mock splendor of his re- 
ception will be like the after-thought of their old- 
time welcoming of princes and kings. 

The vessels on the lagoon are covered with gay 
flags. Crimson damasks and tapestries of faded 
yellow and green hang from the windows along the 
water-side. A myriad of gondole, dark and lithe, 
dart hither and thither, like quick-winged water- 
flies. They gather thickly about the gate of the 
Giardinetto, the short, graveled walk in front of the 
king’s garden, where the languid Venetians stroll in 
the sunlight of winter days, and lounge through the 
moonlit summer nights. 

At the steps of the Giardinetto lies a boat, with 
shells of gauze rising over it in canopy-fashion. In 
it stand the four traditional personages of the old 
Venetian comedy. They are the types of Venetian 


character'that have come down through the mouths 
of the people from the middle age. There is old 
Pantalone, the Venetian merchant - prince, in his 
black-velvet gown, drooping scarlet cap, and scarlet 
stockings, with the diamonds of Eastern trade on his 
fat fingers, and his scarsed/a filled with ducats hang- 
ing from his waist. There is Sior Menegheto, his 
friend, a modest, short-bearded, elderly personage 
in a broad hat and yellow doublet. He typifies the 
lower burgher-life of medizval Venice. 

Then comes old Brighella, the faithful, witty, 
crafty serving-man of the city’s tradition, in his 
well-worn dress of green and white, with grizzled 
hair, and nose colored by the high living of the olden 
time. Near him stands his colleague, Arlecchino, 
the peasant of Bergamo, who came to Venice long 
ago to seek his fortune, with sunburned face and 
tattered garments. These last two conditions find 
their symbols in his small, black mask, and the red- 
and-yellow patches of his tight-fitting suit. 

It is this bark that is to bear old Carnival from 
the ship on which he will arrive to his throne in the 
piazza of St. Mark. Within the Giardinetto are 
gathered maskers—jesters in dresses of red and 
white, young pages in silk and satin, peasants in 
ribbons and broad hats, and a company of heralds 
in suits of yellow and blue, bell-tipped, with pointed 
hoods. There are six great, sturdy horses, with un- 
clipped brown coats, ridden by striplings in short, 
floating skirts. The people gaze upon them with 
wonder and admiration, The Venetian experience 
of horses is not large. They know only the fiery 
wooden chargers guided by the effigies of old con- 
dottiert above the tombs in the mouldy churches, and 
the green-bronze steeds that paw the air from their 
sentinel-posts above the door of St. Mark’s. 

Visions of tournaments and jousting, and the 
thought of the old victories, and the names of the 
brave soldiers of fortune who served the republic, 
arise in their hearts at the sight of these rough, 
awkward horses. Some of them know, perhaps, 
that they are only the artillery-horses from the forts 
on the Lido. 

They know, too, that those heralds in yellow and 
blue, who blow so gayly on their bugles, are only 
the fanfara of the garrison, and that, to-morrow, 
they will see them with their brown, honest faces 
above their dingy blue uniforms, blowing for dear 
life to call the soldiers to the barracks, or helping to 
carry the nets of sour bread from one storehouse to 
another. 

When a company of enormous heads arrives in a 
boat, we hail them as grotesque monsters of fable, 
and never whisper that we know them to be only a 
company of poor young mosaic-workers, who have 
taken the bread from their mouths for weeks to make 
a show in the carnival. A troop of quaint figures 
in black velvet, with scarlet sashes and long-nosed 
black masks, lands at the steps, bearing mandolins, 
and castanets, and flutes, and tambourines. They 
call themselves the Neapolitans, and we would glad- 
ly believe them such if we did not know that on the 
morrow they will be advocates in starched neckcloth 
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and black hose, cheating their clients, and mer- 
chants selling their argosies of grain and petroleum 
before they are fairly bought. 

After them comes another band—fishermen in 
green jackets and scarlet caps, bearing baskets of 
eggs and live fowls, and talking in that picturesque 
idiom that was born out of the sea when the first 
settlers took refuge on the islands. They call them- 
selves the Chiozzotti, and claim to have arrived from 
that old fishing-village on the edge of the lagoon, 
where the people are now what they were in the 
days when King Pepin came down from the north to 
capture the city by fraud. The gates of the past are 
thrown wide open to-day, and we gaze down the 
long avenue of time. 

Suddenly there is the sound of a gun, thrice re- 
peated. The heralds strike up the march from 
“ Aida.” A hush falls upon the crowd. The signal 
has been given that the King of Carnival has ar- 
rived, The bark with the sea-shell canopy makes 
its way out on to the lagoon between the black posts 
of the channel, followed by the skimming gondole. It 
stops by the side of a small, black steamer with a 
red pipe, that puffs in from Trieste every day or so. 
The crowd turns and watches it, and sees how the 
sunlight flashes on a mass of red and gold that ap- 
pears on the deck, and moves slowly down the side 
and enters the gauze-winged boat. A murmur rises 
among the people, which deepens into a cheer. 

As the bark nears the steps the people behold 
their royal guest seated on a chair of state, with his 
host Pantalone standing by his side, and the lesser 
personages grouped near. 

“He is with us once more, after so many years,” 
whisper the people. 

Thoughts of other carnivals crowd upon them— 
the welcoming of other sovereigns, the mirth and 
masking of other days. 

The jesters throw open the iron gates, and the 
old king alights, gathering his robes around him. 
He is in scarlet velvet, with an ermine mantle. A 
golden crown is on his head, and flakes of gold spar- 
kle in his long hair. For a girdle he wears a string 
of sausages. He is a significant figure, as he stands 
there, saluting right and left with his white-gloved 
hand—a mass of color against the white dome of 
the Salute. 

He is escorted to his car—a platform with a 
gilded chair under a blue canopy for the old king, 
and lesser seats for his satellites. The jesters warn 
back the people on either side, the fazfara sounds 
louder, and Carnival moves slowly on across the 
Piazzetta to the piazza of St. Mark. 

From the /Joggie of the palace, where the doge 
and the Signoria sat in the old days to witness the 
carnival-games, the people wave their handker- 
chiefs, and shout cries of welcome to the old king. 
He rises and gravely salutes his subjects, and now 
and then lets fall a sweetmeat or some printed verses 
in token of his royal favor. The statues above the 
great windows smile down a welcome upon him. 
The great Justice relaxes her stern features ; old San- 
sovino’s caryatids laugh silent, uncouth laughs ; the 
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porphyry heads and the little monsters on the side of 
the dastdica grin at him in recognition. Thestirring 
processional music puts new life into the weary old 
mosaics ; the blossoming palms and acanthus-boughs 
are all trembling with excitement. The bronze 
steeds look down upon the rough-coated artillery- 
horses with a curve of contempt in their nostrils ; 
they have witnessed too many great shows to be dis- 
turbed by such paltry splendor ; they have seen all 
the carnival-games for centuries, have known feasts 
of victory and thanksgiving. What have they to do 
with the pinchbeck magnificence of this sovereign 
of a week? 

The procession moves slowly on around the pi- 
azza, followed by the eager people. The weird, 
plaintive music of the Neapolitan ¢avantel/a mingles 
with the pompous bugle-notes like the hardly-earned 
enjoyment of poor maskers under the pretentious 
pageantry of the state. The pigeons coo with fright 
about the arches and among the statues; they circle 
in startled flocks about the heads of the people. 

In the middle of the piazza stands a large plat- 
form with a dais surrounded by green plants upon 
it. King Carnival descends from his chair, and ad- 
vances to his throne, followed by his train. His 
voice, as he repeats his greeting and proclamation, is 
lost in the murmur of joy with which the people re- 
ceive his words, They have his permission to be 
riotous, for by his act of mounting the throne he 
has taken possession of the city, and inaugurated 
the carnival mirth, 

As he is borne in his car by a side-passage to his 
private bark in one of the dark canals behind the 
piazza the people shout and laugh, and call to one an- 
other in wild merriment. The setting sun gleams on 
the gay dresses and kerchiefs, the golden chains of 
the women, on the bright feathers in the hats of the 
men. It touches the bronze horses with the gold 
they have lost, and brightens the dingy cathedral- 
front. The people move slowly away from the pi- 
azza as though they dreaded returning to their dull 
homes. 

The carnival is the culmination of the year’s 
experience to your true Venetian. Be he decayed 
noble or half-clad gondolier, he will starve through 
eleven months that he may make merry in the 
twelfth. Plebeian, he will mask himself in gold- 
lace and ribbons, will dance in the piazza, and treat 
his friends to coffee. Patrician, he will pass from 
house to house, from café to caffe, ruining himself 
with costly disguises, intriguing his acquaintances by 
his harsh falsetto voice and mysterious knowledge of 
their affairs. 

This spendthrift improvidence of the Vene- 
tians, this bartering of the year’s household com- 
fort for a few gay carnival-nights, has passed into a 
proverb and a reproach. . 

There was once an old Venetian, Goldoni by 
name, who was a poet anda playwright. He frol- 
icked through many carnivals in his youth, and in 
his riper age wrote comedies that were acted in car- 
nival, The Venetians saw their merry follies mir- 
rored therein, They saw themselves cheating their 
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souls and bodies for the sake of a night’s riot. 
They saw their light-hearted women, young and 
old, high born and low, playing carnival pranks on 
every hapless stranger that passed their way. They 
beheld themselves scheming for dinners at one an- 
other’s expense. They saw mothers and fathers sig- 
naling to their children to eat allthey could at their 
host’s board, for that their carnival costume must 
be paid tor by abstinence at home. They marked 
the very servant-women in their carnival-disguises, 
plotting to gain treats of coffee and /ritéole at the 
expense of every male mask that addressed them. 
They hailed old Goldoni as the very genius and King 
of Carnival, for they knew that he had seized and 
brought to light the thousand subtile shades of their 
merry, thoughtless, improvident hearts. 

To us who love to watch the brilliant, shifting 
comedy of the Venetian character, he is much more 
the sovereign of the carnival than that mock mon- 
arch in velvet and ermine—for he, after all, is only 
a poor working-man, who is paid to trick the peo- 
ple into the belief that the Venetian revels are not 
gone forever, and whose hands show the trace of 
the fishing-net and the water-pail under his fresh 
white gloves. But this old Goldoni is one with the 
mirth of the Venetian people. He knew the tears 
that hide behind their laughter, and the year-long 
suffering that was forgotten in a week’s happiness. 

Let us walk about the streets of Venice to-night, 
side by side with the shade of that old interpreter 
of Venetian hearts. You will seem to be reading 
pages from his merry comedies. The moon stands 
high in the heavens, casting white light upon the 
brown roofs and the soaring campanii. There isa 
reflection on the lagoon-side of the sky which dims 
the moonlight. There is a strange buzzing sound in 
the air. The many lamps of the piazza are lighted 
as on feast-days, and the crowd is gathering noisily. 

Let us turn down this narrow street. The shad- 
ows are dark about the thresholds of the houses. 
Figures in black dominos glide through the doors 
and pass by, floating against the wall. At the end 
of the passage we come upon a bridge, gleaming 
white in the moonlight that streams across the open 
spaces on either side. The black shapes mount the 
steps, throwing shadows on the dazzling marble. 
They are outlined for a moment against the dark 
blue of the sky, and are lost in the dusk of the next 
turning. 

At the foot of the bridge a street-lamp juts from 
the side of a house. Under it stands a mask in long 
hose, and silken doublet, and plumed round cap. 
In his hand he holds a letter. As we pass, he turns 
hastily away, and is lost in one of the narrow streets. 

At the door there is a flutter of white drapery, 
and now and then a gleam of bright satin. Long 
noses are thrust into our faces—big, round baby 
countenances, like full moons set in frilled caps 
above long pinafores, beam vacantly upon us, “ Bu- 
on di! buon di!” they cry, thumping our shoul- 
ders and clasping us about the neck with sobs of af- 
fection, Then they give a wild shriek, and rush on 
like madmen into the shadows. 
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“Servo suo, padroni!” (‘Your servant, mas- 
ters !’’) calls a high, disguised voice. A beribboned 
peasant overtakes us with a basket of fowls on his arm 
which he offers forsale. We haggle and chaffer with 
him, but his price is too high, and he goes his way 
with a laconic “ Cid!” 

A wild chorus of screams breaks the silence— 
shrieks, and yells, and fearful laughs. There is a 
trampling of cloven feet behind us. A mass of scar- 
let approaches, with writhings, and twistings, and 
horrible contortions. With a wild bound the devils 


are upon us. “Cio! cid!” they cry out. ‘Come 
with us, down below !” 
Long red horns are thrust in our eyes. Fearful 


faces grin with fiendish malice. Bells are shaken 
furiously in our ears. Suddenly, with a piercing 
shriek, the devils disappear as suddenly as they 
came, and only the fierce yells that arise from be- 
hind the house-tops prove that they have not van- 
ished underground. 

The streets are once more silent. The moon- 
light lies calm and white and cold upon the palace- 
fronts along the canals. Under the bridges glide 
the dark gondole. The blinds are drawn, and, but 
for the steady plash of the oar and the echoing cry 
of the gondoliers as they turn the corners, you would 
think them phantom-craft—the souls of old murdered 
Venetians floating in the moonlight on the haunted 
canals. At the palace-doors wait other gondole, with 
lanterns at the prow that send lines of light quiver- 
ing into the canal. From within the vestibule come 
servants bearing furs and gay cloaks, 

Take your place by their side on the broad mar- 
ble steps, with the water washing your feet, and look 
back into the court-yard of the palace. In the mid- 
dle of it is a fountain, with spray shooting up and 
dashing into the basin below. Ferns grow among 
the rocks around it. A well, carved with angels and 
palm-leaves, stands at either corner of the quadran- 
gle. Around it are galleries, like the walks of clois- 
ters, supported by mighty columns with frescoed 
frieze. In the niches above the portals stand mar- 
ble busts, yellow, sightless, with their noses van- 
ished. 

Behind the quadrangle opens a marble staircase, 
broad and gradual. Antique medallions and gilded 
Cupids are on its walls, From some hidden lamp a 
mellow half-light is thrown on the long chiaro-oscuro 
of steps. At the foot and along the wall of the stair- 
case rise masses of green leafage, with scarlet and 
white camellia-blossoms glowing among them, 

There is a sound of voices at the top of the long 
staircase. The gondoliers lounging about the doors 
grow silent. Down the marble steps in the dim 
light sweeps a group of fair women leaning on the 
arms of their sevventi. One is in deep-red velvet, 
low-bodiced, with jewels on her neck and in her 
auburn hair, like a picture by Titian. She is accom- 
panied by a graybeard in crimson gown—some wor- 
thy senator of the olden time. There goes a couple 
all in black velvet—the man, some lettered darling 
of the republic, some Bembo or Navagero ; the lady, 
some noble dowager under the protection of the 
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state. That slow-stepping lad in doublet and long 
hose, with the order on his breast, is the French 
king who made so merry in Venice. That young, 
fair girl all in white, with the long veil hiding her 
golden hair, might be the Cornaro, as she stood by 
the doge’s side upon her wedding-day. 

The soul of the old Venice is in that group of 
maskers. Their ancestors were doges and senators 
and admirals of the state. Above, in the great 
halls, hang the armor of the old warriors and the 
trophies they gained in battle. For centuries their 
fathers held carnival in those long rooms. The 
characters they represent are so interwoven with 
their own lineage that they step straight into the 
past when they don their masking garments, They 
are going to some masque in another palace as full 
of history and romance as this. They will feast and 
intrigue and play at cards throughout the night, and, 
when the dawn rises over the lagoon islands, they 
will float homeward in their gondole, throw them- 
selves on their tapestried beds, and wait for the 
moonrise and the fresh pleasure. 

Let us make our way out at the rear door of the 
palace, into the dark, narrow street, and thence to the 
broad Campo. The moonlight lies, strong, white, ef- 
fulgent, the length and breadth of the pavement. In 
the middle of the Campo is a marble statue, a seated 
male figure. Dark masses of sleeping pigeons are 
huddled about his head and shoulders and on the 
steps of the pedestal. Along the sides of the Campo 
rise palaces with arched windows and alcoves dark 
with shadow against the gleam of the white fronts. 
At one end is a dismantled cloister with barred win- 
dows, and over the door a wooden bishop, knelt to 
in prayer by white-robed, barefoot monks. Before 
the cloister-arch a sentry paces back and forth with 
his long white cloak floating in the night-wind. Be- 
hind the cloister rises a high, slanting campanile, 
slender and dark against the heavens. The arches 
of its bell-chamber are white in the light of the moon 
standing over them. 

No sound breaks the night stillness, but the flut- 
ter of a dreaming pigeon, the measured tread of the 
sentry, the wash of the canal against the cloister- 
wall. 

Suddenly, from one of the dark ways that con- 
verge to the Campo, comes a sound of hoarse voices 
raised in lamentation. There is a flutter of scarlet 
drapery. White powdered heads gleam in the moon- 
light. A half-score of figures, in long red ¢adarri, 
with rusty swords by their sides, advance with digni- 
fied step and bowed heads. They cry out, in a tone 
of the deepest melancholy : ‘ Quanta fame! quanta 
disperazione! ah-h! ah-h! Vien al mio palazzo!” 
(“What hunger! what despair! Come to my pal- 
ace !”’) 

They crowd about us, repeating their invitation 
to their palaces, and bringing their long noses and 
wide mouths close to our ears. Then, with a pro- 
found reverence and a hoarse salute of ‘‘ Cid!” 
they pass on, bemoaning their fate, until their voices 
are lost in one of the streets that lead to the piazza. 

These red-cloaked figures are a living satire on 
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the old Venetian life—indeed, on the Venetian life 
of to-day. They might have sprung from the brain 
of old Goldoni, so completely do they embody his 
conception of the Venetian people. They are the 
lustrissimt, the titled citizens of the decaying repub- 
lic of the last century. They boast of their long 
descent, they wear the red cloak of their caste. They 
are shabby and threadbare and half-starved, and they 
go about the streets bewailing their desperate condi- 
tion and mockingly inviting strangers to come to 
their palaces to dine. They are the most significant 
figures of the carnival. 

Let us follow in the wake of the /ustrissimt. The 
masks are growing more frequent. ‘‘ Buon di, masche- 
ra!” echoes on every side, in piercing, disguised 
tones. ‘‘ Ben ti conosco, cara!” (“I know thee well, 
dear !”’) call out the male masks, sentimentally, when 
eyes flash merrily at them from behind the silken 
dominos. ‘Cid! cid!” cry they all—for greeting 
or farewell, surprise or delight. 

“Cid!” is the familiar salute of Venetian mouths. 
They say it comes from schiavo suo / (*‘ your slave!”), 
which in the old days was the form of courtesy em- 
ployed between equals and intimates, 

' As we near the piazza, the gloom of the streets 
is replaced by a blaze of light. In the small cook- 
shops and cafe, behind the red curtains, sit families 
of children, gazing out with wondering eyes upon 
the streaming, grotesque train. On the tables before 
them are mountains of sweet white froth, called 
panna. ‘This is the form that the carnival riot takes 
to the staid matrons and hard-working men who are 
too old to mask and frolic in the streets, and to the 
rising generation of Venetians whose time has not 
yet come. 

From the low windows above the lighted shops 
masks lean out and shriek at their fellows in the 
street. Some are in costumes of silk and satin, that 
have evidently been made up from the odds and ends 
of the shop below. Others are shrouded in white 
sheets and pillow-cases. Some hide under cotton 
goose-beaks that fill the breadth of the window, and 
quack angrily at the crowd. It is a poor, silly, fool- 
ish play. But it is associated with the beating of 
generations of human hearts, Out of those very 
windows hung, in carnival, the merry, intriguing 
merchant-women whom Goldoni drew. 

From the piazza comes the sound of merry dance- 
music. Let us enter by the Bocca—the mouth of the 
piazza, as the people call it—the great arch under the 
palace that the Austrians built. 

The points and stems of the flowered arches of 
the cathedral dart like shafts of flame against the 
dark heavens under the many gaslights below. The 
front is a confused blur of light, with a metallic 
gleam above the door that betrays the watchful pres- 
ence of the horses, and patches of red and blue 
where the mosaics of the curve pierce through the 
brightness, and shadows lurking about the doors and 
under the pillared arches. Red fire burns high up 
in the bell-chamber of the Campanile, turning the 
tall column to a bloody background for the huge 
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The galleries of the Procuratie are filled with 
maskers, shrieking wildly, and with sober, grave-eyed 
citizens, who have come forth to gaze at the mum- 
mery afar off. In the caffe sit close among the mir- 
rors and the portraits of the doges, about the small 
tables, idle, easily-pleased crowds, who are quietly 
’ sipping their. coffee and waiting for whatever advent- 
ure may befall them. The shrill carnival-cry echoes 
through the low rooms as the doors open and some 
mask rushes in, singles out its victim, and addresses 
him or her in its piercing voice, asks personal ques- 
tions concerning his family or connections, reveals 
all his affairs to the listening, jesting crowd. This 
is the great end of the carnival—this “intrigue,” as 
they callit. This chance for repartee, for malicious 
speech, for innocent ério, for ludicrous deception, 
is what keeps the old carnival fresh and sweet in 
the midst of so much of what has decayed and dropped 
away from the life of Venice. 

Without, on the platform, old Carnival sits on 
his throne, with Pantalone at his right hand. The 
royal musicians blow away bravely at waltzes of 
Strauss, varied by are from the dear operas of Verdi. 
When they pause a2 moment, from sheer weariness, 
weird, minor wails rise on the air. Lithe young fish- 
ermen seek for themselves partners among the masked 
peasant-girls and powdered marchese. Snapping their 
castanets to the accompaniment of the plaintive mon- 
otone, they move measuredly, one about the other, 
in that quaint, circling dance, the man/frina, that the 
children of the lagoon have footed through centuries 
of feast-day afternoons and summer twilights. 

Back of the great lighted square are the long 
rooms called the Ridotto, where the masked balls 
take place. Thither all those masks who are so mer- 
rily dancing on the platform and rushing along the 
arcades will repair, to intrigue and frolic until the 
bells ring for early mass. Since carnival was first 
known in Venice the people have danced and rioted 
in those great halls. Once, all the nobles of the 
state—ay, and the high-born dames—went thither in 
the merry time of carnival, hidden under their /a- 
éarri and their zendd. 

In later times, when the decrepit republic was 
awaiting her death-warrant, the public gaming-ta- 
bles were kept in those halls. The impoverished 
nobles of Venice rushed thither ; all the /ustrissimz, 
who starved at home to make a show abroad, sought 
to repair their broken fortunes at the tables of the 
Ridotto. It became the plague-spot of the city. 
Goldoni lashed it with the fool’s bladder of his satire. 
The republic, wise even in its last stages of inani- 
tion, decreed that it should be closed. 

If you go there now on a carnival-night, you 
will meet only poor ballet-girls and chorus-singers 
from the opera, brave in paint, and powder, and 
satin, with their mock cavaliers in heavy boots and 
threadbare hats, side ‘by side with sewing-girls and 
their hard-handed lovers, who think themselves, in 
their cotton-velvet and spangles, princes and prin- 
cesses for one short night. 

In the early days of the republic, some revolted 
feudatory, a certain Patriarch of Aquileja, overcome 


by the forces of the republic, was condemned to pay 
a ransom for himself and followers of a fat bull and 
twelve hogs. His successors were compelled to do 
the same. Thus every year, upon the last Thursday 
of carnival, the animals were butchered in the piaz- 
za, and their flesh distributed to the people. As the 
republic matured, the custom died away, and a new 
order of ceremonies was introduced to divert the 
people upon Gioveai Grasso—Fat Thursday. Some- 
times there were bull-fights in the court-yard of the 
Ducal Palace. Again, there were trials of strength 
called “‘ The Labors of Hercules” on the platform 
in the piazza. Those who took part in these ath- 
letic exercises were the two rival factions of the gon- 
doliers—the Castellani and Nicoletti. They were wit- 
nessed by the doge and the Signoria from the Joggia 
of the palace. At their close a winged man was 
wont to ascend from a boat at the landing of the 
piazzetta to the bell-chamber of the tower. Thence 
he fluttered down to where the doge sat, and laid at 
his feet a nosegay and a sonnet to his honor. Then 
he flew back to the Campanile, and thence to his 
boat. Then a machine of artificial fire was brought 
into the piazza and lighted, although it was broad 
day. 

It was possibly in memory of those old-time 
sports that, upon the Giovedi Grasso of the carnival 
of which I write, the old king proclaimed to the 
people that the zz/ferno itself would be let loose up- 
on the piazza. All day long crowds gathered about 
the deserted platform to gaze at the workmen who 
were erecting a wooden well covered with a tarred 
cloth in front of the royal dais. ‘‘ It is the witches’ 
caldron !” whispered the people. 

At nightfall they left their homes and their shops, 
and crowded into the café, the arcades, and the pi- 
azza. When the bronze giants struck the hour with 
their hammers a troupe of demons in scarlet rushed 
through the mouth of the piazza, shrieking and yell- 
ing. Some were in short skirts and hoods of scarlet 
—diavolesse, female demons—others in floating red 
cloaks like the /wstrissimt of the lower world. They 
mounted the platform to the sound of the march 
from ‘‘ Aida,” and so it was plain to see that these 
red buglers were our old friends from the garrison. 
Soon they struck into a wild dance-measure, and the 
various orders of devils, taking unto themselves part- 
ners, began to waltz about the platform with that 
peculiar monotonous movement common to the Ve- 
netian gondoliers. It did one’s heart good to see this 
little touch of earthliness among that scarlet popu- 
lace. It helped us to realize that these shouting, 
screaming, tumbling davoli were only poor devils of 
porters and fishermen, who would be paid a franc 
and a glass of wine when the show was over. 

A chorus of whistles arose, fierce and demoniac, 
above the shrill screaming of the violins that were 
played by a group of devils crouching on the dais 
beside the caldron. There were beating of kettle- 
drums and shrieking of wind-instruments that were 
meant to express the tortures of futurity to the un- 
believer. But somehow they only told us how they 
exhausted the breath and the strength of some poor, 
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half-starved musician from the theatre-orchestra, ill- 
paid and thinly clad, under his scarlet dress, to meet 
the strong wind that swept across the platform, mak- 
ing the lights flare. 

The diavolesse lifted their worn voices in scraps 
of weird witch-music from the old operas that the 
people love. We knew those voices so well—we 
who hugged the pillars or ate ices in the caf, or 
stood with upturned faces about the platform! We 
had heard them a hundred times, full of the pathos 
of hard-worked lives that they were. We had heard 
them coughing at the gas from the footlights, and 
now and then missing a note, and falling back in 
disgrace amid the hisses of the listeners. We had 
seen those bony shoulders, now covered with red 
mantles, protruding from velvet court-dresses, or 
looming, white and ghastly in their powder, out of 
the flower-trimmed bodices of village-girls. 

And Beelzebub himself, who sat on Carnival’s 
throne, glaring defiance at the church from under his 
gold-paper crown, and issuing his orders to his sub- 
jects in a well-trained daritono—did we not know 
that on the morrow we should meet him sauntering 
in the piazza, a tall and good-looking youth, some- 
what conscious in gait, with ears sharpened to catch 
the comments of the ladies? 

Suddenly we were silent, and our hair stood on 
end, A red figure—a devil with a pale face—came 
shooting down from the top of the Campanile, straight 
into the depths of the black caldron on the platform. 
Under the pot the fire was merrily crackling. A 
murmur ran through the crowd. The children in 
the windows cried out with terror. The people 
turned to one another and asked whether it were 
aman ora piavolo—a puppet. The fanfara struck 
up briskly and gayly, as though the thought of the 
burning straw-flesh and pasteboard-bones were a 
delicious thing. The orchestra burst into the witch- 
choruses from “ Macbeth,” and the people forgot the 
winged man and the devils, to lose themselves in the 
dreams that all music calls into their impressionable 
hearts. 

There is this in Italian shows and pastimes: 
no matter how artistically, with what eye to effec- 
tiveness they may be planned, one strain of some old 
loved music will send both performers and spectators 
off the track of their purpose, and the show will be 
lost in the vague, formless delight of the melodies. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


The last days of the carnival draw on. The 
mirth grows louder and more riotous. The nobles 
dancing in the palaces, the people dancing in the 
piazza, scarcely stop for breath from one morning to 
another night. 

Martedi Grasso—¥at Tuesday —comes apace. 
There is a strain of sorrow in the gayety of the peo- 
ple. To-night King Carnival must leave them. 
Who knows when he will return? Year by year his 
gold-flaked hair gains new threads of white —his 
weary limbs grow feebler. He has lived through so 
many centuries, and he cannot live forever ! 

All day the streets are filled with maskers. 
As night draws on, they rush to the platform to 
dance for the last time. For some of them it is 
indeed the last time. Those threadbare silks and 
satins hide germs of decline and decay sown by 
the cold night-air and the heated blood of the 
dancers. There are two sides to this gay carnival of 
Venice. 

Away from the noise and riot of the piazza, in 
the great theatre of the Fenice, the closing ball of 
the carnival begins. They call it the cavalchina, 
because it sits astride of carnival and Lent. On this 
last night of carnival, for centuries back, the patri- 
cian women of Venice have sat in their gilded boxes, 
dressed in the laces and velvets of their inheritance, 
with their ancestral diamonds flashing in the lights 
that shine the length of the stage and the boarded 
platea. So they sit to-night, gazing down upon the 
masks that flit arm-in-arm the length of the scenes. 
There is little noise or rioting. The people who 
stroll along the stage feel that the city’s past is 
frowning upon them in the persons of those dames 
who wear the names, and the jewels, and the pride, 
of old Venice upon their brows. An orchestra 
wails forth plaintive waltzes and marches. In the 
boxes people chat, and laugh, and jest, at the near 
departure of the carnival. 

Suddenly the report of a gun reaches their ears. 
It is the signal. He is gone—the poor old king !— 
gone, as he came, on the little red-piped steamer, 
borne out on to the lagoon by his loving people in 
his fairy bark, with red-and-green fire lighting up 
the city’s face to hide its tears. He leaves the 
brightness of the year behind, and sails slowly down 
the dark channel of the lagoon into the fathomless 
Past. 





deme VS ET ae 


OU think your soul may safely sail 
Those silent seas so blue ; 
Ah! many a wreck is riding there 
Which once believed with you. 


No mariner can brave the storm 
Which may a-sudden rise ; 

No steersman shun the danger hid 
In meekest maiden eyes, 


Beware! You launch in wake of smiles— 
A phosphorescent way ; 

But you shall see the black waves roll 
’Round rocks of deathly gray : 


For myriad moods are working there 
Beneath the moony wave ; 

And coral passions build, unseen, 
The reefs above thy grave. 


LADY FEIGNING’S DAUGHTER. 
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LADY FEIGNING’'S DAUGHTER. 


‘* And backward rode, as bargemen wont to fare, 
Bending their force contrary to their face, 
Like that ungracious crew which faines demurest grace.” 


Y friend Draper Lovelace was a costume- 
painter. To be sure, he would have resented 
this appellation, and have told you that he was a 
figure-painter ; but for him human beings were only 
lay-figures on which to hang splendid costumes. I 
never knew him to paint but one face which was not 
wooden in its expression and substance. He gloated 
over the soft folds of royal velvets, and depicted 
their sumptuous masses of light and shade in a mas- 
terly manner, and yet with such fineness of execution 
that you fancied the slightest touch might crush the 
delicate bloom upon the luxurious pile. He reveled 
in the flickering sheen of satin with its trembling 
splendors of light and shade, evanescent as mother- 
of-pearl and exquisite in flow and fold as in tint. 
He gloried in gorgeous gold-wrought brocades, whose 
stiff magnificence seemed to rustle in his pictures, 
their flowered patterns passing from glowing light to 
mysterious shadow with such skill and taste that you 
felt here was the work of a great genius. But the 
feeling quickly passed away as you turned to his 
faces. He could not represent the texture of flesh, 
the bloom of a natural complexion, or the sweep and 
flow of expression. 

Once only Draper Lovelace painted a face with 
a soul behind it, and then he used his heart for a 
palette. 

I liked to visit at Draper’s studio. It was situ- 
ated in the very highest story of a very high hotel on 
the Quai des Grands Augustins. From the little 
balcony outside the window was to be obtained a 
beautiful and extended view of Paris. The towers 
of Notre-Dame alone seemed higher than this rook’s- 
nest of astudio. Grandly majestic the cathedral of 
Our Lady looked down upon us from her station on 
the other side of the river, which glanced gayly along, 
with its ever-varying current of life, between us. I 
could enjoy myself for hours hanging over the bal- 
cony-railing, looking off at the active little flies—as 
the small steamers are called which ply up and down 
the Seine—loaded with passengers; at the sleepy 
barges, and now and then an oarsman shooting the 
arches of the Pont des Arts and the Pont Neuf, 
over which surged another human river ; the sculpt- 
ured statue of Henri IV. seemingly the only mo- 
tionless figure in all this moving diorama. At night, 
when all the city sparkled with its myriad lights, 
there was something magical in the scene. Music, 
softened by the distance to something exquisite, rose 
from the café chantant near the swimming-baths on 
the river-side, and the stars seemed as near as the 
glittering gaslights below. It was just the place for 
a dreamer—it was free to me whenever I chose to 
occupy it, and if, on calling on my friend, I found 
that he was out, the concierge admitted me, and I 
passed directly to my favorite “ hang-bird’s nest.” 


SPENSER. 


The attractions of the place aside, I should have 
enjoyed visiting Draper’s studio for his own sake. 
He was always: glad to see me, and his work never 
seemed to require such intense mental effort as to 
demand isolation and silence. He generally worked 
with a cigar in one corner of his mouth, and chatted 
pleasantly, though in brief sentences and phrases, out 
of the other corner. 

“‘ Squibbs,” said he to me one day, while occu- 
pied in daintily touching in the colors of a Persian 
rug, and squinting horribly as he tried in a cross- 
eyed way to keep both canvas and rug in view at the 
same time—‘‘ Squibbs, I found a character the other 
day.” 

“What kind of a character?” I asked. 
ject for a picture?” 

“‘No; story.” 

‘* What ! something in my line?” 

“‘ Yes ; old-clothes-man— Jew. Delicious old 
scoundrel! Get costumes of him. Make a regular 
novel to write up history of all the flummery in his 
shop. Some nice things, too! Never go there but 
I’m tempted to buy something. Old man’s a char- 
acter, too, apart from his profession. I say, Squibbs, 
did you ever visit the Temple?” 

“‘ What temple—Solomon’s ?” 

“Yes, Solomons’s ; but not the one at Jerusalem. 
My old-clothes-man’s name happens to be Solo- 
mons ; but how in the name of all the peripatetic 
philosophers does it happen that you never heard of 
our Parisian Temple, one of the most interesting old- 
clothes marts in the world ?” 

Draper had taken his cigar from his teeth, and 
now spoke with growing interest and in less elliptical 
sentences : 

“Tt seems strange to me that you as a writer 
should not know the Temple. Its history is interest- 
ing, in the first place. It came by its name by hay- 
ing been originally a monastery of the Templars, 
founded some time in the twelfth century. Since 
then it has served various purposes, and been pulled : 
down and rebuilt several times. Of course, you re- 
member its being used as the prison of Louis XVI. 
and his family—” 

‘* Certainly,” I replied ; “ but that building was 
demolished at the beginning of this century.” 

‘‘ Very true; and a market was erected on the 
site, which still retains the name of the Temple, proy- 
ing that 


“A sub- 


* You may break, you may shatter,’ etc., 


but the name of the Temple will stick to it still. 
Here all the Shylocks of Paris congregate, and force 
second-hand garments on the unwary adventurer who 
is rash enough to enter. The space is filled with 
booths or stalls, between which narrow lanes filter, 
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crossing and recrossing each other, and tracing a | upon a nearly-completed portrait. 


perfect labyrinth in their intricate windings. The 
old shoes are piled up in one stall ; another is devoted 
to bonnets of ghostly pattern. There is a trimming- 
department, one of underware, another of fans and 
umbrellas ; but in most of the stalls things are in a 
glorious state of mix. The purchasers and sellers 
that frequent the market are not the least interesting 
feature. There are lady’s-maids disposing of their 
mistresses’ cast-off finery ; economical actresses with 
dresses that have swept the stage on Juliet or La 
Grande-duchesse ; bold, pretty girls selecting suits 
for the next masked-ball ; artists like myself on the 
lookout for a costume that shall inspire a picture ; 
and other types even more dzzarre. The tout ensem- 
ble is picturesque enough ; but if you knew old Sol- 
omons you would agree with me that all this is but 
the setting, and he the jewel—the Koh-i-noor of the 
Temple. He is a German Jew, and without excep- 
tion the most villainous old fraud I ever met. He is 
fascinatingly ugly, repulsive, dirty, cringing, hypo- 
critical, with a sickening leer and a wicked wink—a 
face like that of a patriarch or prophet, on whose fore- 
head Satan’s own seal is set. I am wild to paint him 
as the ‘Wandering Jew.’ He is willing to pose for 
me, but the price which he asks is something beyond 
reason. He knows, however, that there is no one 
else in the world so incomparably hideous, and that 
I shall come to it at last. I always find something 
rare among his costumes. I want to show you the 
dress I purchased at my last visit ; it is something 
to look at and lose one’s heart forever. I shall never 
find a model worthy to wear it.” 

Draper opened drawer after drawer in a hand- 
some tortoise-shell-inlaid bureau, tumbling over in 
disdain stuffs of costly fabric and exquisitely har- 
monizing or contrasting colors—delicate straw and 
regal violet, eglantine and rosy purple, tourmaline 
greens, peacock blues, flaming nasturtiums, and rich 
dahlia-browns—until he came to a violet dress of bar- 
baric Moorish yellow. The waist and sleeves were 
trimmed heavily with rich old joint de Venise, the 
quaint arabesques and delicate knotted “ roses ” tem- 
pering the glare of the velvet as it approached the 
face; but the skirt fell, entirely untrimmed, in su- 
perb folds. 

“What makes this robe particularly interesting 
to me,” said Draper, “is the certainty which that 
lace gives me that it was originally worn by some 
lady of rank. If it had been a bit of stage-prop- 
erty, effect from a distance would have been the 
only requisite, and that would have been as easily 
obtained with cotton-guipure or imitation Cluny. 
Take this microscope and examine the fineness of 
the execution, and here on the cuff is the monogram 
‘J. W.’ Who was J. W., I wonder? Some high- 
born lady who would hardly have allowed you to 
stroke her sleeve in that familiar way, Squibbs, and 
perhaps would not have thought me worthy to carry 
her train.” 

Shortly after this I made an excursion to Nor- 
mandy, and it was several weeks before I again en- 
tered Draper’s studio. 1 found him hard at work 
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He rose as I en- 
tered, grasped my hand without speaking, and led 
me to a point where I could obtain a good view of 
the picture. I had just come up the dimly-lighted 
stairway, and I put my hand to my eyes, absolutely 
dazzled by what I saw. The picture would have 
attracted attention in any gallery as a marvel of 
brilliant coloring, a daring experiment in yellow. It 
was a full-length and of life-size, a portrait of a lady, 
a gorgeous southern blonde. Not a blonde of the 
north, with milky complexion, flaxen hair, and flax- 
blossom eyes, the stuff of which angels are made, 
but a Murillo face with ivory complexion blooming 
to peach in the cheeks, long, waving, auburn hair, 
whose tint reminded one of the Venetian beauties 
of Veronese, slipping in flame-like masses from un- 
der a white Spanish veil caught by a gold comb. 
The eyes were large, and met those of the spectator 
with a steady, fascinating gaze—a careless observer 
would have called them hazel—but, looking more 
closely into their lambent depths, you recognized 
Mrs. Browning’s “‘ topaz eyes,” with something of 
the panther hinted in their amber fire. And yet there 
was no cruelty and very little of passion written in 
the beautiful face. I studied it for a long time with- 
out being able to explain to myself its leading char- 
acteristic, and, feeling that I did not understand it, 
turned to the other details of the picture. The lithe 
and elegant figure was clothed, of course, in the 
velvet robe which had so won my friend’s heart, 
and, contrary to his expectations, he had found a 
model in all respects worthy of it. The left hand, 
in a carelessly-coquettish attitude, held a large fan ; 
the right fell languidly at her side, the fingers toying - 
with a black-velvet mask. Behind her, mounted 
upon a gilded frame, was a screen which had once 
been an ecclesiastical banner—a bit of cloth of gold 
from which the design had faded, and only mingling 
tints remained, playing from yellow to pink through 
exquisite tones of pale primrose, vivid brimstone, 
and rosy salmon. No wonder that the barbaric ar- 
rangement startled me, and fairly burned my eyes. 
The picture was as pleasant to look at steadily as an 
electric light. 

“Draper Lovelace,” I said, seriously, “ you are a 
genius! The world will tell you so when you have 
shown it this picture. But tell me, my friend, it is 
not merely a clever piece of pyrotechnics in art ; you 
had some idea in the picture—what was it?” 

“No,” replied my friend; ‘‘I had no precon- 
ceived idea, I only painted what I saw; but, when 
nearly done, I felt that I needed a spot of black to 
key all those yellows, so I dashed in the mask, and 
then it struck me that I had a tolerably good repre- 
sentation of a character in ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
—Lady Feigning’s daughter; and that that would be 
a taking name for the picture, and I called it so. 
I’m sorry for it, though ; for, since I named it, the 
whole thing has seemed to me the personification of 
alie. Do you notice that indefinable expression of 
the eyes, that sweet but insincere smile, and even 
the insidious grace of the figure ?—it is the embodi- 
ment of deceit.” 


LADY FEIGNING’'S DAUGHTER. 
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“You seem to take it very seriously,” I remarked. 
“ What do you care if the jade is a little deceiver, 
like the rest of her sex ? 


‘ Souvent femme varie, 
Mal habile qui s’y fie,’ 
you know.” 

“That proverb refers to fickleness. I do not 
think Lady Feigning’s daughter would be capable 
of so petty a vice. She is framed for great virtues 
or great faults. I wish you could see her, and give 
me your opinion ; but one of her conditions for act- 
ing as my model was, that I would admit no visitors 
while she was here. I fancied that she was afraid 
of meeting people who had known her in another 
rank of life. The most singular circumstance of all, 
Squibbs, I have not told you, though I have a mind 
to relate it now,so that you may have all the facts 
in the case. When I handed her this costume, and 
showed her the dressing-room where she could put 
it on, she asked me for a needle and thread, saying 
that the lace about the bodice had been stitched on 
wrong side out. It wasall loose when I got it, and I 
sewed it on myself. I studied for half an hour to 
tell which way it went, and she only glanced at it. 
Next she remarked that the p/astvon—that lace affair 
in the shape of a breastplate—was missing. You 
see, I couldn’t puzzle out how the thing went, and so 
hung it over my Louis Seize chair for a tidy. Now, 
how the dickens did she know there was a plas- 
tron?” 

“ Dressmaker,” I suggested. ‘‘ Knew from the 
general cut of the thing that there ought to be one.” 

“Not a bit of it. There was a very queer ex- 
pression in her face all the time, and, when she came 
out of the dressing-room, the robe fitted her perfect- 
ly ; it looked, as they say, as if she had been melted 
and poured into it. Now, I hope you will give me 
credit for knowing when a dress fits. I’ve had about 
five hundred different models pose for me in the 
course of my professional experience, and I never 
had that thing happen before. The waist would be 
too long, or the skirt too short, or a sleeve too tight, 
and the model was sure to be awkward and ill at 
ease, like a recruit in his new regimentals, either 
rather ashamed of her toggery or vain as a peacock of 
the unaccustomed finery. The daughter of my Lady 
F—— was perfectly at home in the dress ; she man- 
aged that long train with a touch of the finger or a 
little, half-perceptible inclination of the body, and 
swept in and out among my gimcracks without up- 
setting one of them. She was a little embarrassed, 
I allow; but her agitation did not seem to be on ac- 
count of anything unusual in the dress, It was in- 
teresting to see how, distraught as she evidently was, 
her fingers kept tracing the letters of the monogram 
upon the lace cuff. That little motion decided me, 
and I said, abruptly, ‘ Mademoiselle, you have worn 
this dress before?’ 

‘‘The color surged to brow and throat, but she 
answered, simply : 

‘¢<« True, monsieur.’ 

“«But it is the dress of a grande dame!’ I re- 
marked. 
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‘**T was a lady when I wore it,’ she answered, 
proudly. I have never referred to the subject since ; 
but I have thought considerably about it, I assure 
you.” 

‘“‘ Where did you find your model?” I asked. 

*“Old Solomons recommended her to me, and I 
left word with him to send her around.” 

A day or two later I called upon my friend again, 
anxious to hear how the affair had terminated. He 
was not in, and I entered, as so many times before, 
and passed directly to my favorite seat upon the bal- 
cony. I drew my note-book from my pocket, and 
was soon absorbed in laying out the plot of a new 
story. It was some little time before I became aware 
of voices in the studio. I was on the point of enter- 
ing when I heard my friend say : 

“‘ Allow me, mademoiselle, to readjust those folds ; 
there is a shadow across the side-breadths which is 
almost a fawn-color, while in my portrait that fold is 
in light.” ; 

“Ah!” thought I to myself, “the mysterious 
model is there. Draper said he wanted my opinion 
of her, and wished I could be present at one of her 
sittings. I think he will be rather pleased than 
otherwise if I remain quietly in my present posi- 
tion.” 

For a time both artist and model were provoking- 
ly silent. It was the latter who spoke first, in French, 
but with a slightly foreign accent : 

“This is my last sitting, is it not, monsieur ?” 

The voice was peculiarly liquid and sweet. 

‘‘ That is just as you choose,” replied my friend, 
shortly ; and I knew from the distinctness with 
which he spoke that he had banished his cigar. 

“His model must have inspired him with ex- 
traordinary respect to have effected that,” I said, to 
myself. 

“Why as I choose?” asked the lady. ‘‘ Have 
you another picture for which you wish me to serve 
as model?” 

‘‘No; I shall never paint you again.” 

“Then I do not understand you.” 

‘T mean that I wish to keep you with me always, 
not as a model, but as my wife.” 

‘Mr. Lovelace,” said the lady, “ you know noth- 
ing of my past history—or of my family! You are 
doing a very rash thing.” 

The same idea struck me, and with it came a 
suspicion that my friend might not be particularly 
well pleased, after all, at the vé/e of eavesdropper 
which I was playing. It would not do to enter now, 
however, for Draper was speaking rapidly and pas- 
sionately : 

“I do not care to know any more about either 
than you choose to tell me. Besides, you said the 
first day you posed for me that when you last wore 
that dress you were a lady. I know that you are 
one now, and that alone is enough.” 

“The word lady has more than one acceptation,” 
replied the model, and, though her words were mild- 
ly dissuasive, it seemed to me that there was a spice 
of triumph in the voice, and I trembled for my 
friend. “I am not a lady of rank. If you have 
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fancied so, I have deceived you unintentionally. I 
am an actress, and that dress was made for the part 
of Katharina the Shrew. She was a lady, was she 
not? But you would not wish such a one for a 
wife. I disposed of the dress to Mr. Solomons, and 
he sold it to you. You were right in that conjecture 
alone—the dress was mine.” 

“ Still,” persisted Draper, “ knowing all this, and 
not caring what else there may be, I insist—no, I 
entreat—that you become my wife.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Lovelace, I should like to oblige 
you, but I can’t, really !” 

“Why not? Give me a reason that I shall ac- 
knowledge conclusive ?” 

“Well, then, I can’t because—because I am mar- 
ried already !” 

Several days after this Draper silently handed me 
a note, saying, simply : 

“Perhaps you would like to know the dézoz- 
ment.” 

The note ran as follows : 


‘““My DEAR CousIN: I feel that I owe you an 
apology, but when I began my masquerade I had no 
idea that it would end so seriously. Mamma wanted 
me to write you before we left Baltimore that we were 


coming to Europe ; but I knew that ten years must 
have made a great change in a little chit that. you 
left only twelve, and I wanted to see if you would 
know me. You wrote home a glowing description 
of old Solomons to your mother. I hunted the old 
man up, and made him my accomplice. The cos- 
tume I had made for me by Worth. I only told him 
that I wanted something very artistic. He bought 
the lace for me at the Hotel Drouot. After all, I 
think it was the costume rather than me that you 
were in love with. You have it, and I hope you will 
forgive your mischief-loving but repentant cousin, 

“ NANNIE.” 


I gave a long whistle. 

“She told the truth when she said she was an 
actress,” was all that I could say. “It has ended in 
a very different way from what I expected.” 

“It hasn’t ended yet, if I can help it,” replied 
Draper. 

‘“Why, was that all a hoax, too, about her being 
already married ?” 

‘Certainly ; I suppose she could not think of 
anything else to say to get rid of me. But I am in 
love ‘with more than the costume, my lad. She shall 
reconsider her decision, and it shall be her wedding- 


dress yet, or my name is not Draper Lovelace !” 





A RUSSIAN DRAWING-ROOM POET. 


MONG the lessons learned by Russia from 
Western Europe, the art of writing brilliant 

vers de société has not been neglected ; and foremost 
among its present exponents stands M. Dmitri Mi- 
naieff. His longest work, “The Eugene Onaigin 
of Our Time’’—a clever imitation of Alexander 
Poushkin’s famous satire—necessarily loses much of 
its piquancy when read by foreigners, especially such 
as have not actually visited Russia; but his shorter 
‘poems have the broad, general applicability which 
can be appreciated by all nations alike. Juvenal 
himself might have envied the terse poignancy of 
“Our Great Men,” in which a veteran parasite de- 
tails, with the gusto of a soldier recounting his bat- 
tles, the various slights and indignities deservedly 
passed upon him by the celebrities of his day—a 
genuine counterpart of the toady who was wont to 
boast that he had “once been kicked by George IV. :” 


‘** ve known, sir, all those famous men 
Who’re now, alas ! no more. 
Bruloff himself has made of me 
Caricatures a score. 


‘* Our great historian, Karamzin, 
I knew as I know yox ; 
He told me once I was a fool— 
He did ! I swear ’tis true ! 


“ With Sokoloffski (glorious man !) 
I’ve tippled many a time ; 
He, by-the-way, horsewhipped me once— 
May Heaven forgive the crime ! 


‘¢ Countess Rostopchin—zer I sought, 
Her fav’ring smile to win ; 
But, somehow, though she was at home, 
She would not let me in. 


‘¢ ] met Jukoffski at a friend’s, 
Who lives not far from here; 
He took me fora servant, though, 
And bade me bring some beer. 


‘¢ Then Delwig asked me once to dine 
(Ah ! merry days were those !) ; 
He rolled up little balls of bread 
And threw them at my nose. 


‘‘ Gogol I knew—at least, not well— 
I knew him, somehow so, 
That at the opera, in a crush, 
He trod upon my toe. 


‘* Once to the Caucasus I went, 
When cold my chest had hurt ; 
And there I chanced on Lermontoff, 
Who spattered me with dirt. 


‘¢ Then Polevoi, too—e on me 
Cut jokes, Lord knows how many ; 
Those were the fellows who had brains ! 
(For me, I have not any !) 


‘« But zow—new writers have come in, 
All’s altered for the worse ; 
And not a famous man alive 
Will spare me e’en a curse !” 
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The same vein of broad burlesque runs through 
‘« Signs of the Seasons,” which, if written in the days 
of Nicholas, would probably have earned the author 
a free passage to Siberia, under government escort : 


‘* All the hospitals are crowded, 
Dead are buried, band on band ; 
Sleep. with troubled dreams is clouded— 
Sign that Sprzmg is near at hand. 


‘¢ Glows the sun in sky unclouded, 
Shines the stream like silver clear ; 
All the hospitals are crowded— 
Sign that burning Summer's near. 


‘* Hospitals choke-full are crowded, 
Dead are buried—others die ; 
This—to all a sign undoubted— 
Tells that gloomy Autumn's nigh. 


‘* Fitfully the moon, half shrouded, 
Glimmers on the icy floor ; 
And—the hospitals are crowded— 
Sign that Wixter’s at the door!” 


““ Pygmalion” is of a different order, and has the 
genuine ring of Moore’s earlier lyrics, half rollick- 
ing, half tender : 


‘¢ I worshiped thy beauty, resplendent and clear, 
I prayed it might warm into life ; : 
And so potent that prayer, Galatea, my dear, 
That thy marble awoke ’neath the knife. 


‘* But the coldness that cruelly circles thee yet, 
Hath charmed thee to slumber again, 
And, lovely in stillness, once more art thou set 
On the pedestal whence thou wert ta’en. 


‘« No kisses, no prayers, can prevail on thee now, 
No tears from these eyes that have rolled ; 
A heart wrought of marb/e too truly art thou, 
Galatea, the lovely, the cold!” 


“The Popular Man,” which has much of Praed’s 
easy flow and reckless fertility of rhyme, is too long 
to be quoted entire; but the last two verses may 
serve as a fair specimen of the whole: 


‘« Admire, as I myself must do— 

Admire, I say, you small men! 

To one great maxim he is true— 
To suit the taste of all men. 

He need but show himself, ’tis said, 
When all exclaim with passion, 

‘ A perfect swell from heel to head, 
A swell of newest fashion !’ 


*¢ He’s worshiped here, he’s worshiped there, 
The one supreme enslaver ! 
For 42m club-waiters haste to bear 
Champagne of finest flavor ; 
For him all tailors spend their thread, 
Though ¢hem he wastes no cash on— 
. A perfect swell from heel to head, 
A swell of newest fashion !” 





But our author’s real strength lies far deeper than 
the light and sparkling Zersif#lage in which he is so 
skillful. There are few grander images of terror in 
modern literature than his vivid picture of the de- 
stroying sweep of the cholera, to which, in terrible 
irony, he gives the name of ‘‘ The People’s Friend:” 


‘(In the wailing rush of the midnight blast, 
With a mantle dark around her cast, 
O’er Earth’s wan face a traveler past 
Betwixt the night and the day ; 
There lurked in her beauty a horror unknown, 
And her fair, smooth face was cold as stone— 
Through her marble lips there passed no breath, 
And the glance of her eye had the chillness of death, 
As she sped on her silent way. 
And where she came each eye waxed dim, 
And anguish racked each quivering limb, 
And cheeks grew pale, aud hearts beat slow, 
And beauty and wealth on earth lay low— 
But onward the phantom flew ; 
By a slumbering peasant she stayed her tread, 
And forth from her lips, like drops of lead, 
These words fell, stern and few: 
‘From shame without hope, from woe without end, 
From toil unlightened by love or friend, 
From gnawing hunger and grinding cold, 
From secret pangs that can ne’er be told, 
J save thee—I! Come, dwell with me— 
Soft, deep, and sound, shall thy slumber be !’ 
She laid her hand on his fevered head, 
And the peasant lay stretched before her—dead ! ” 


““Vivimus dum Vivamus,” short as it is, has a 
weird pathos of its own wholly distinct from the rest 
—such a strain as might have been chanted by one 
of the curled minions of Nero or Domitian on the 
eve of some desperate enterprise, whose approach 
had forced upon him the tardy conviction that his 
wasted life had been meant for something higher and 
nobler than the rose-garden, and the banquet, and 
the aimless round of debauchery : 


‘“O look not, look not, love, before ! 
There all is gloomy, chill, uncertain ; 
And blighted hopes, and anguish sore, 
Await us ’neath its sombre curtain. 


‘* And glance not, love, O glance not back ! 
He errs, who doth the Past remember ; 
There lie but tombs, and shadows black, 
And faded passion’s cheerless ember. 


‘*No! let us live our fleeting day ; 
Speed we the hours with mirth and laughter ; 
And, rioting in joyous play, 
Heed not the Past, nor the Hereafter ! 


‘¢ Mid darkness light is doubly clear, 
Joy doubly sweet in midst of sorrow ; 
And all that we to-day hold dear 
May lie in ashes ere to-morrow. 


‘¢ Then let us live and love, while yet 
Our short-lived happiness endureth ; 
Soon, all too soon, will come regret, 
And pangs that no physician cureth.” 
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O subject has been more studied than that of the 
tastes and capabilities of the multitude, and yet 

no topic subjected to analysis and investigation is proba- 
bly so little understood. The reason of this, of course, 
lies in the complex, seemingly contradictory, and multi- 
farious character of the problem. We hear, for instance, 
the success of poor books and poor plays continually 
held up as proof of the vulgar aptitudes of the people ; 
but those who cite these instances seem to be ignorant or 
forgetful of the fact that good books and great plays 
No worth- 
less book survives ; no really inferior play holds a place 


alone in the long-run maintain their place. 


upon the boards ; no empty poem has more than a fleet- 
ing popularity ; no man, whether he be statesman, gen- 
eral, poet, novelist, reformer, or philosopher, continues 
to be accepted as authority in his special field unless 
there are in him genuine force and substantial qualities. 
There is no need of feverish resentment because for a 
time inferior men and sensational productions in art and 
They 
are simply undergoing their trial. They have been forced 


literature seem to ascend above worth and merit. 


into notice by extraneous and artificial conditions, and, 
though for a brief period they seem to have the plaudits 
of the world, their fall is sure to be soon, swift, and com- 
plete. One has only to glance at former periods, and see 
how few of the things that were then freely in men’s 
mouths to-day retain the respect of mankind, to see the 
absolute truth of what we assert. 

Far too much consideration is given to these tempo- 
rary so-called successes. Because a new novel is driven 
by high-pressure advertising and other artificial aids into 
circulation, it doesn’t follow that the hundred thousand 
persons, more or less, who have bought the book really 
sanction it, or are at all deluded as to its real nature. 
We must make allowances for curiosity, for a disposition 
on each person’s part to test for himself the quality of a 
much-talked-about play or work, for a willingness and 
readiness that exist in all communities to be entertained 
and awakened. It is a great deal better for us to make 
excursions into blind lanes, to follow occasionally an 
zgnis fatuus, to surrender ourselves sometimes to false 
guides, than forever to be locked up in suspicion and 
repression, in which condition we would be certain to 
turn angels away unawares. And, after all, how few and 
unimportant are our deviations from the right path! Is 
there to-day any poet, widely and generally honored by 
the people, who has not also the support of the most 
critical and cultivated people ? Is this not also true of 
the painters ? It certainly is true of men of science and 
leadership in practical arts and information, and it is near- 
ly true of novelists and popular writers. With this lat- 
ter class there is some confusion and uncertainty, but only 
for a time ; for, notwithstanding the differences of taste 
and culture, and the many distinct reading publics, very 
few books survive from one decade into another that have 
not the approval of judges as well as the appreciation of 


the people. Some publishers have recently flooded the 
country with very cheap issues of popular novels, but, 
although designed for the multitude, for the mass of 
undisciplined readers, the lists of these issues show a pref- 
erence for the very best productions of English imagina- 
tive literature. If we survey the field over a sufficiently 
large area we will find that as a rule the best novels are 
the most popular novels, the best poems the most popu- 
lar poems, while the best histories and books of learning 
have preference over inferior productions in their depart- 
ments. What is true of literature is also true of the 
much-abused stage. French plays and sensational melo- 
dramas come, go, and are forgotten ; only the great plays 
or great personations retain their place for any notable 
length of time. Mr. Booth’s Hamlet and Richelieu have 
a tenacious hold upon the public; Robertson’s pure and 
delightful comedies recur every season with fresh favor ; 
Mr. Jefferson’s Rzp Van Winkle and Mr. Sothern’s Dun- 
dreary afford just as much delight to the uncultivated as 
to the fastidious ; and Colonel Sellers is accepted as a 
rich, unique, Savory personation, clearly successful de- 
spite its setting in a worthless play, not because of it. 
We may rest assured that, while the great public may 
go after false gods, and make mistakes just as frequently 
as pretentious classes do, there is a groundwork of dis- 
cernment and right feeling which invariably brings them 
in the end to a sound estimate of men and things. 





IT can be said of Victor Emanuel, as of but few 
sovereigns, that he seemed, in character and disposition, 
to be not only fitted for but necessary to his place 
and task in the time in which he lived. His life was 
bound up in and indissolubly linked with the first years 
of Italian unity and liberty. It is not unlikely that Bis- 
marck might have worked out his colossal schemes of 
German unity and greatness under another Hohenzollern 
than William. We may conceive that France might have 
run very much such a career as she did under Napoleon 
III. with another at the helm. But Victor Emanuel 
possessed qualities without the aid of which it is difficult 
to believe that Cavour could have accomplished the con- 
solidation of the classic land under one crown, and that 
the crown of the little northern state of Piedmont. “The 
first Italian king was far from being a great or even a 
brilliant man. His outward appearance was conspicu- 
In form 
and movement he was awkward and bungling; his feat- 


ously rough, uncouth, and unprepossessing. 


ures were plain and almost vulgar ; his speech was bluff 
and blunt; his manners were the reverse of elegant or 
courtly, though gracious and not ungenial. He was no 
scholar, and it is doubtful whether he understood much 
about constitutional theories or political sciences. He 
was not at home with the details of government, and 
much preferred sport to toil. Passionately fond of hunt- 
ing, he left it to his ministers much of the time to man- 
age the affairs of state. Yet he had traits which made 
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him an admirable ruler for the time and place in which 
his career was cast. Seldom has a more valiant soldier 
been born to a throne. 
of a sort, too, to enkindle the enthusiasm of his subjects 
and the affection of his soldiers. 
for Victor Emanuel the abilities of a great commander. 


His military exploits had been 
No one would claim 


He was a daring, dashing, resolute fighter, recalling in 
his impetuosity and é/az the traditions of the brave old 
house of Savoy ; and it was this trait which first gave 
him honor and popularity in Italy. Then he was seen 
to be thoroughly open, honest, and manly ; and, among 
that soft-mannered and subtile people, the appearance of 
a plain-spoken prince, incapable of deceit, was a novel 
event, and awoke admiration by reason of his contrast to 
the average national character. 

But Victor Emanuel’s virtues as a king were even 
greater than thoseas a man. He was not only brave and 
honest, but he had the wisdom of good sound sense, anda 
keen apprehension of the policy of standing stoutly by the 
principle of constitutional government. He seemed to 
understand, very early in his reign, that Italy could only 
be united under him by his accepting and maintaining 
the idea of Italian freedom as well as Italian unity. The 
crowning merit of his whole kingly career was his ad- 
Indeed, if we cast our eyes back 
over the history of the Italian kingdom since 1859, we 


herence to this idea. 


can scarcely put our finger upon a single instance in 
which Victor Emanuel departed from the attitude of a 
constitutional sovereign. Of one of the very oldest 
and haughtiest royal houses in Europe, and bred in a 
court by no means either enlightened or liberal, it was 
really remarkable how readily this pleasure-loving and 
really proud young prince perceived and pursued the 
exact and the only path which could lead him to the 
summit of his own ambition, and thus fulfill the intense 
and long-cherished aspirations of the Italian people. 
He did this, too, at the right and critical moment. Had 
he not, soon after he became King of Piedmont, estab- 
lished a free Chamber, responsible ministries, liberty of the 
press and of speech—had he repelled, instead of encour- 
aging, D’Azelio and Cavour, two of the most enlightened 
statesmen that Europe ever produced—he would have 
missed the flood-tide which, having taken it, bore him on 
to Rome and historic immortality. And, had he missed it, 
Italy would have turned elsewhere for her liberator and 
leader. It was because he alone in all the land repre- 
sented practical constitutional liberty, that all the land 
turned toward him to save and deliver it. The enor- 
mous obstacles which he had to overcome before reach- 
ing the goal—the rivalries, covetings, and jealousies, of 
the great powers, the strongly-intrenched position of the 
Bourbon despots in the duchies, the hostility of the 
Church, with its formidable power over superstitious 
minds—only bring into bolder relief the indomitable 
firmness and valiant steadfastness of the ‘‘ galantuomo.” 
If he was not a profound statesman, he was shrewd in 
selecting those who were ; and, unlearned in the practi- 
cal art of governing, he wisely allowed those to govern 
whom he recognized as adepts at it. Happily, he lived 
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to see his country not only united, not only free, but 
progressive, orderly, prosperous, recognized as the sixth 
‘‘ great power,” and advancing toward a position worthy 
of her old history and her genius, and to know that to 
him in large measure she accorded the merit of having 
made her what she is. 

Two opinions from high sources upon Turner's fa- 
mous painting of ‘‘ The Slave-Ship,” which have recently 
been made public, are calculated to give people of ordi- 
nary critical acumen great comfort and confidence. One 
distinguished American painter declares that Turner's 
much-discussed ‘‘ Slave-Ship ” is ‘‘ the most infernal 
piece of clap-trap ever painted ;” that it has ‘‘as much to 
do with human affection and thought as a ghost,” while 
‘* the color is harsh, disagreeable, and discordant.” An- 
other artist, perhaps equally famous, affirms this same 
‘* Slave-Ship” to be ‘‘a wonderful piece of painting,” 
which, while having no story to tell, ‘‘ is simply an effect 
of color and of light and dark, and, as such, is the very 
cream and poetry of painting.”’ 
posite opinions on a work of art from men competent to 


Two such distinctly op- 


judge, prove beyond question that criticism as a rule is 
no more than the utterance of one’s personal prefer- 
ences, being without any code of principles, any scien- 
tific method, any known or definite formula, or any rule 
of judgment. If two men, equally well equipped by 
study and experience, can assert that the same painting 
is on one hand ‘‘infernal clap-trap,” and on the other 
the ‘‘cream and poetry of painting,” then criticism is 
assuredly a chaos of prejudices, of notions, of foregone 
theories, of the arbitrary intrusion of the critic’s personal 
temperament and feeling, in which the estimate of the 
ignorant may be just as valuable as that of the learned. 
How is it, if there exist any laws of the harmony of 
colors, that a painting can be to one experienced judge 
‘‘harsh and disagreeable,” and to another a marvel of 
effect ? These laws of color must be very variable and 
shifting ; they must be understood differently by different 
people ; they must, in fact, instead of being really laws, 
be nothing more than a mass of unformulated traditions, 
from which one man extracts one set of theories and 
notions, and another man an entirely different one, each 
being governed wholly by his preconceptions and the 
This being true, we can 
Even if the 
critics of one generation unite in pronouncing a book or 


bias of his individual tastes. 
never know where a work of art stands. 


a painting good, the critics of the next generation may 
as unanimously oppose this estimate, and those of a 
Uncertainty 
of this character might well teach critics to distrust the 
accuracy of their utterances, as it certainly does teach the 
rest of the world to do so, but it seems to have no such 
effect upon them. They are as confident, as arrogant, as 


later make another reversion of judgment. 


assured of their own infallibility, as if their decision were 
Their 
scorn of those who differ from them, moreover, is beyond 


judicial in character, and were never revoked. 


measure. There are cabals among the critical dilettants 


of the country by whom hitherto any question by a 


sie ims dco 


layman of Turner’s ‘‘Slave-Ship ” faytlan of ‘Turner's 4*Slave- Ship ” would have been re-)| and comer of the arid, or at 1ess0eit aia have been re- 
ceived with derision ; he would have been set down 
promptly as an ass if he did not see, or pretend to see, 
in the chaotic colors of that performance a vast artistic 
or poetic significance—just as one must admire Brown- 
ing because he is obscure, Baudelaire because he is 
indecent, Gautier because he is fantastic, Swinburne be- 
cause he is all three, and all poets and painters who 
bring into art tumult, vagary, and the incomprehensible. 
It is, therefore, delightful to see the doctors disagree. 
One may now say what he thinks of ‘‘ The Slave-Ship ” 
and not have his head whisked off. He may utter a 
doubt as to Corot, or Daubigny, or Fortuny, and trust to 
find a learned judge to agree with him. He may have 
his preferences just as the critics have—his likings, his 
tastes, his sympathies either for color over form or for 
form over color ; his inclinations for this or that school 
may affect his appreciation and determine his praise or 
his censure just as unreasonably and as arbitrarily as 
they do the praise and the censure of the whole army of 
those who, carrying their heads in the air, manifest their 
mental limitations under a show of critical authority. 





As the American press is the most energetic in enter- 
prise, the most vigorous in rivalry and competition, 
in the world, it follows that American editorship is 
the most scientific and laborious as a profession. Eng- 
lish papers, though in some respects superior to ours, 
and in a few directions more costly to maintain, move 
after all in certain ruts. There are a dignity and elabo- 
ration, a long-drawn weightiness and moderation, which 
forbid that the English paper should descend into a 
very rapid or heated race with its neighbor. Enter- 
prise is not wanting, as may be seen by such instances as 
Stanley’s commission from the Daily Telegraph to ex- 
Plore Africa, and Forbes’s war-correspondence in the 
Daily News ; but the enterprise of English editorship 
does not enter into that minuteness of detail, that keen- 
eyed watchfulness for the little and local news that in- 
terests the mass, which is characteristic of our own 
papers. It excels in procuring graphic and picturesque 
correspondence, in ferreting out the secrets of cabinets 
and courts, and in regaling the public with usually pon- 
derous, carefully-considered, and roundly-written leaders. 
The French journal is anything but a newspaper. It 
disdains to be in a hurry to get or give news; it does 
not put itself out for important telegrams ; 
best by reason of its wit and persiflage, its sarcasm and 
The Ameri- 
can newspaper, if it would succeed, must combine news 


it prospers 
invective, its gossip and personal chit-chat. 


with wit, wit with clearness of vision and pregnant brevity 
of statement, and these with crisp and forcible editorial 
writing that will reflect the public opinion of the mo- 
ment. It must have the sense of the English sheet, with 
the brief, brilliant paragraphing of the French ; it must 
have a myriad eyes peering ceaselessly into every nook 
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and corner of the land, or at least of the vicinity, and a 
pen ready to seize and record the slightest incident likely 
to attract the curious or give needed intelligence to the 
interested. 

There is no more notable product of our times and 
national civilization, therefore, than a successful and ac- 
complished American editor. He is necessarily the mas- 
ter of a science, and that a by no means elementary or 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether a 
great editor, any more than a great poet, can be made. 
No amount of study and experience, perhaps, can teach 
an editor to feel the pulse of public opinion, to know 
surely what line to take, to interpret that which he must 
feel by a kind of intuition. Like other men of genius, 
he must have peculiar qualities inborn—a peculiar edi- 
torial judgment and tact and scent. The late Samuel 
Bowles was one of the very few men who have exhibited 
His task 
can scarcely be said to have been inferior in difficulty to 
the task of the editor of a great metropolitan daily. The 
latter finds an enormous machinery ready at his hand ; 
his vocation is to see that it is kept going, and that it 
produces the completest work of which it is capable. 
Mr. Bowles had to create an organ of opinion out of 
nothing, to establish a broad newspaperial influence 
from a remote and provincial point. To make a pro- 
vincial paper a power in the land ; to compel himself to 
be heard through it all over the country ; to be quoted 
day after day as an authority, as often and with as much 
respect as the first metropolitan papers are quoted ; to 
produce a sheet to which everybody not only looked 
eagerly for its opinions, but which everybody read for 
its bright paragraphing, its pleasant variety, its fine lit- 
erary and artistic tone, and its accomplished criticism : 
this was Mr. Bowles’s aim, and his success was palpable 
and complete. He felt, rather than had learned, what 
the taste of the day required ; he knew men, apparently, 
rather by intuition than by observation; he added to 
great literary originality and ingenuity, which gave him 
a mastery of ‘‘ the art of putting things,’’ an instinctive 
faculty of saying the striking and impulsive thing at the 
right time. It is quite possible that Mr. Bowles might 
not have been preéminently successful had he undertaken 
the management of a metropolitan ‘‘ Thunderer;” his 
talent was creative and constructive, and he was doubt- 
less fortunate in having had the founding and building 
up of a journal essentially his own in its beginning and 
its inspiration. He was a sort of editor that no other 
country could have produced, or, had another country 
produced him, he would probably have been ‘‘ mute” 
and ‘‘inglorious” from utter want of encouragement. 
The successful American editor must be many-sided and 
Argus-eyed ; he must be at once literary and business- 
like; and have a certain sort of scholarship, combined 
with the shrewd, wide-awake enterprise of the man of 
trade. 


easily-acquired one. 


these qualities in their most efficient degree. 
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ELDOM have the diverse characters of the political 
agitator, the social reformer, the practical man of 
business, and the sentimental philanthropist, been so 
completely combined as in the late Gerrit Smith. The 
reformer and propagandist is usually too narrow in idea, 
and too ardent in feeling, to engage successfully either 
in the practical affairs of life or in the performance of 
deeds of consistent benevolence ; and the business-man 
is apt to find that in order to succeed he must accept self- 
ish interests as the predominant influence in his conduct, 
even if they do not become its absolute and sole guide. 
The philanthropist, on the other hand, is generally too 
much the creature of impulse to acquire skill in the ad- 
ministration of affairs requiring cool judgment and me- 
thodical habits, and his benevolence is usually of too com- 
prehensive a character to admit of that fixity of purpose 
and ruthlessness of temper which are essential to the ac- 
complishment of a great social or political reform. Yet 
all of these incongruous and apparently antagonistic 
qualities found an harmonious adjustment in Mr. Smith, 
As a business-man he ranked among the most sagacious 
and successful of his time; as a philanthropist he came 
as near fulfilling the ideal of Christian charity as any 
man perhaps who has ever lived—with a princely income 
he lived like a simple farmer, and literally gave it all away 
or expended it in ways which profited others quite as 
much as or more than himself ; and as a reformer he was 
undoubtedly one of the most powerful of those forces 
which shaped, even if they did not produce, the recent 
political and social upheaval. The very rarity of such 
a combination in one man would have sufficed to ren- 
der Gerrit Smith an interesting study ; but, aside from 
this, his name is imperishably linked with the most 
eventful period in our history, and any adequate survey 
of ‘his life would afford us an inside view, as it were, of 
that social and political enginery which has made the 
United States what they are to-day. 

Such a survey Mr. Frothingham can hardly be said to 
have furnished us.1_ His book is very far from being the 
customary chronicle of petty personal events, and he is 
not unconscious of the wider interests and more elevated 
aspects of his subject; but by the bent of his mind and 
the nature of his creed, Mr. Frothingham is far more 
interested in individual character than in the general 
movements and perturbations of society, and he regards 
the latter chiefly for the light which they can be made to 
throw upon the former. The aim which he has evidently 
set before himself as biographer is to show what man- 
ner of man Gerrit Smith really was—what were his men- 
tal aptitudes; what physical qualities codperated with or 
modified these ; what were the controlling motives of his 
conduct ; what ideals he set before himself, and how far 
he conformed to or fell short of them; what were his 
real virtues and faults, and to what extent the latter were 
the inevitable result or concomitant of the former. This 
much he has undoubtedly accomplished. The reader 
will look in vain for the usual personal details and the 
consecutive record of events; but he is left in no sort of 
doubt as to Mr. Smith's essential character and quality, 
or as to his attitude toward the great political, social, 
. religious, and reformatory questions of his time. As far 
as it goes the biography is admirable, and, if it errs, it is 


1 Gerrit Smith. A Biography. By the Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham. With a Portrait. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
8vo, pp. 381. 
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in concentrating the attention too exclusively upon Mr. 
Smith’s character—upon his state of mind, so to speak— 
and in not showing the exact part which he played in 
those momentous public events which he did so much to 
shape. Perhaps Mr. Frothingham regarded this as the 
function rather of the historian than of the biographer ; 
but he should consider that history is seldom so enter- 
taining and instructive, and never so likely to be read, 
as when linked to personal biography. 

For a biographer, Mr. Frothingham maintains a curi- 
ously objective and scrutinizing attitude toward his sub- 
ject. He has evidently penetrated the inmost recesses of 
his friend’s nature, and has a full comprehension and 
appreciation of his character ; but he has reached it by 
analysis rather than by sympathy, and he leads his read- 
ers along the same avenues of approach. The para- 
graphs of the several chapters in which he sums up the 
results of his inquiries and explanations are masterly 
specimens of psychological analysis, but the illumination 
which they afford is a syllogism from without, not a rev- 
elation from within, Mr. Smith was a man peculiarly 
adapted to inspire those who were not by nature antago- 
nistic to him with an enthusiastic sentiment of personal 
loyalty and affection, but, as revealed to us by Mr. Froth- 
ingham, he wins our esteem without touching our feel- 
ings. Admiration is the sentiment felt by Mr. Frothing- 
ham himself toward the subject of his biography, but 
it is the result of a critical balancing of merits and de- 
fects, of motives and conduct. 

The style of the book is of course appropriate to the 
author’s mental attitude, and is noteworthy for a certain 
logical precision and cold elegance of expression. 





PERHAPS no archzological discoveries that have ever 
been made have aroused such wide-spread interest as 
those of General di Cesnola in Cyprus. Aside from 
their enormous number, their historic significance, and 
their artistic and intrinsic value, the fact that they were 
the unassisted achievement of one man, who had to fight 
against wellnigh insuperable obstacles, artificial as well 
as natural, has attracted to them a curiosity which has 
never been awakened to an equal extent by the official 
researches of governments and learned societies. A 


great deal has been written about these discoveries, and 


there has been no lack of descriptive catalogues and 
speculative discussions ; but what was still needed was a 
popular account of the circumstances under which the 
Giscoveries were made, of the exact character of the arti- 
cles found, of their relation to what is already known 
of ancient art and prehistoric peoples, and of the assist- 
ance which they are likely to afford to the student of civ- 
ilization. Fortunately, this task has been assumed by 
General di Cesnola himself, and the result is a large, 
handsome, and beautifully illustrated volume entitled 


-“ Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples.” } 


The general disclaims beforehand any pretension to liter- 
ary skill, especially as he is writing in what is to a certain 
extent an alien tongue; but his book answers admirably 
the main purpose for which it was designed, and is a 
plain, practical, business-like, and graphic account of his 
life and work in Cyprus, marked by the same methodical 
mind and systematic habits that seem to have charac- 





1 Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. By 
General Louis Palma di Cesnola. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers, 8vo, pp. 496. 
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terized his researches. There is just enough of advent- 
ure and incident to enliven a narrative which might have 
been tedious had it dealt too exclusively with results and 
with the objects found; but the author has wisely kept 
the fact in mind that those who are intelligent enough 
really to appreciate his discoveries will feel more interest- 
ed in an exposition of what those discoveries mean than 
in the most animated record of his personal experiences, 
even had these been of a more exciting nature than they 
really were. His work exhibits scholarship and wide 
reading, as well as the zeal and intelligence of the suc- 
cessful explorer, and to aid him in comprehending the 
character of the discoveries, the reader will find here 
brought together all the light that can be obtained from 
a diligent study of the ancient authors and of the varied 
records and monuments of antique art. The opening 
chapter contains a history of Cyprus from the earliest 
times, which would alone suffice to show, if proof were 
needed, that General di Cesnola was no vulgar ‘‘ digger 
for specimens,” but a cultured archzologist intelligently 
striving to carry one more ray of light into the dim twi- 
light of antiquity. 

Besides General di Cesnola’s own work, which abounds 
in minute details, there are several valuable appendices, 
in one of which Mr. C. W. King, the greatest living 
authority on engraved gems, describes the Cypriote en- 
graved stones, which he regards as the most important 
known in the world. In another appendix Mr. A. S. 
Murray, of the British Museum, furnishes a most useful 
and suggestive treatise on the pottery of Cyprus; and, 
lastly, Mr. John Taylor Johnston, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, gives a sort of catalogue of the ‘‘ Ces- 
nola Collection,” including a very striking numerical] 
summary of the explorer’s work and its results. 

The volume is provided with colored maps, showing 
the different sites of Cesnola’s discoveries and the routes 
followed by him in his numerous journeys over the isl- 
and; and there are several hundred woodcuts, exhibiting 
sculpture and inscriptions, gold and silver jewelry, ceram- 
ic art in all its forms, engraved gems and metals, scenes 
and scenery in Cyprus, plans of excavations—everything, 
in fact, which can elucidate or assist the text. These 
illustrations are beautifully executed, and so abundant 
that the book will give a very fair idea of the contents 
of the famous ‘‘ Cesnola Collection” to those who may 
never have an opportunity of seeing it. 





EIGHT hundred years and more ago, when Europe 
was entering upon that long intellectual eclipse known as 
the Dark Ages, there lived in Persia a poet, tent-maker, 
and royal astronomer, whose penetrating mind sounded 
the depths of intellectual doubt, whose questioning spirit 
raised, centuries in advance, the most baffling problems 
that confront the thinker and moralist of to-day, and 
whose commerce with the Muses produced what still re- 
mains the most impressive poetic expression of that skep- 
tical philosophy which elevates the pleasure of the senses 
above those of the intellect, and ignores or discredits the 
future in a too exclusive enjoyment of the present. In 
the ‘‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam’! the thoughts and 
sentiments are distinctively ‘‘ modern” (as we are accus- 
tomed to call it), and only the imagery is Oriental and 
antiquated : in reading them, if their character and his- 
tory were not familiar to scholars, one would be tempted 
to suspect that some disciple of the newest sensualist 








1 Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of 
Persiz. Rendered into English Verse. First American from 
the third London Edition. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. x2mo, 
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school was tricking out his notions with the sententious 
and fanciful phraseology of the East. 

There is one feature, however, in which Omar Khay- 
yam’s Rubaiyat (or stanzas) differ widely from the cur- 
rent productions of his school, and that is their superior 
elevation of thought and pithiness of expression. Though 
his philosophy is sensual, there is nothing vulgar in the 
tone of Omar’s mind—nothing prurient or debasing ; 
and he puts as much material into one of his quaint 
quatrains as would furnish his average modern imitators 
with a book full of verses. Many of these quatrains 
have become the maxims and proverbs of the East, and 
a few have passed into the current coin of quotation 
among the scholars of the West—those using them 
seldom knowing their exact origin. Here are four 
stanzas which may serve the double purpose of summa- 
rizing his view of life and exhibiting the forceful elegance 
of his verse : 


‘* We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic Shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the Show ; 


“‘ Impotent pieces of the game He plays 
Upon this checker-board of nights and days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


.‘* The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But right or left as strikes the Player goes ; 
And He that tossed you down into the field, 
fe knows about it all—Hz knows—HE knows! 


‘* The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


Few of the Rubaiyat are so consecutive as these, most 
of them being in a great measure independent of each 
other, though linked together by a general drift of thought 
and sentiment. Being thus disconnected, it has been 
comparatively easy for Mr. Fitzgerald (the translator) to 
make a selection of the best and most characteristic, with- 
out giving the impression of having mutilated his original. 
His little volume contains one hundred and one stanzas 
out of a total of about four hundred that have been at- 
tributed to Omar Khayyam ; and these, with notes and 
a biographical and critical essay, make a modest and 
dainty little book, the curious interest of which we have 
but faintly indicated. 





THE interval is very wide in point of thought as well 
as time between Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat and Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s ‘‘ Poems.”! ‘The latter be- 
long to the very latest sensuous school, and, ignoring all 
considerations of human destiny and similar high themes, 
inculcate the doctrine that ‘‘man has little (or nothing) 
here but Jove.” Of the sixty-four poems contained in the 
volume, at least fifty sing of love, and not love of that 
abstract or sentimental type with which poetesses are apt 
to amuse themselves, but love in which passion is the 
chief element —that love which, as Swinburne says, 
‘*causes the lover’s eyes to swim and his heart to melt 
within him as he contemplates his mistress’s charms.” 
The poems are perfectly pure and refined in thought, 
but what redeems them from affectation and monotony is 
the genuine warmth of feeling which they express. In 
some of them the feeling is so poignant and special that 
it is hard to resist the idea that they must be transcripts 





1 Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Brothers. 16mo, pp. 153 
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of personal experience ; and, but for the variety and con- 
trast of the situations in which she lifts her voice, Mrs. 
Moulton might find herself sympathized with as the vic- 
tim of sorrows and disappointments of which it is to be 
hoped she has had but an imaginative or poetic percep- 
tion. The occasional pieces are very happy, and, through- 
out, the author displays remarkable fertility of fancy, and 
a flowing facility and graceful finish of style. Even 
when her thoughts are commonplace, her verse pleases 
by its dexterous ease and musical cadences, and she never 
becomes tedious by playing with her subjects too long. 
Few pieces in the collection contain more than five or six 
stanzas, and yet there is no affectation of epigrammatic 
terseness, 





MORE varied in subject, more grave in tone, and more 
elevated in thought, are the poems which Mrs, Cham- 
bers-Ketchum has gathered into a volume entitled ‘‘ Lo- 
tos-Flowers.”1 To do exact justice to these poems, 
neither praising nor blaming unduly, is not an easy mat- 
ter; for, while they indicate genuine poetic feeling on 
the part of the author, and a poet's susceptibility to the 
charms of Nature, the utterance is at times almost inar- 
ticulate, and the author often mistakes the decomposi- 


tion of prose for the composition of poetry. The epithet 


‘‘ promising ” is usually applied to work which is thus 
imperfect in execution while exhibiting many of the quali- 
ties of real poetry ; but Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum’s verse 
can hardly be so described. It is quite evident that her 
verses are not the voluble outpourings of a youthful 
heart, afire with the inspiration of its first poetic frenzy, 
but the matured fruit of an experience which has gar- 
nered alike from the sweet and the bitter of life, and 
which has attained to those ‘‘ years which bring the philo- 
sophic mind.” The author has unmistakably learned in 
suffering what she attempts to teach in song, and her 
muse is contemplative and retrospective, drawing its in- 
spiration rather from personal feeling than from the im- 
agination or the intellect. Through many of the appar- 
ently disconnected pieces can be traced the true story of a 
woman’s life; and this gives them an interest which they 
would hardly possess by reason of their merits as verse. 
Genuine feeling always awakens a responsive sympathy, 
and to the ordinary joys and sorrows of life Mrs, Cham- 
bers-Ketchum gives a really touching and tender expres- 
sion. Sheattempts much more, and some of her longest 
and most labored pieces deal with history or legend, but 
these, though containing good passages, are the alloy in 
a volume which contains not a little of the precious metal 
of true poetry. The descriptive passages are always ex- 
cellent, and possess a distinctive local flavor which shows 
that the author has looked at Nature face to face, and 
not merely through the medium of books. The scenery 
and the flora of the South are around her, and she ena- 
bles her readers to catch something of their charm. 
The chief blemish upon her poems is a certain affectation 
of learning, which is sometimes carried to such a point 
that a lengthy note is required to explain an obscure 
image or allusion. It must be said, on the other hand, 
that Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum’s verse is notably free from 
verbiage and mere rhetoric. There is a sincerity about 
it that makes one regret that her mastery of the art of 
poetry is not equal to her susceptibility to some of its 
higher influences. 





PERHAPS no species of literature is more universally 
enjoyable than personal reminiscences of distinguished 





1 Lotos-Flowers, gathered in Sun and Shadow. By Mrs. 
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men by those who partook of their intimacy, and who 
were intelligent enough to share their sympathies and 
comprehend their character; and for this reason Mr, 
Peter Harvey’s ‘‘ Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel 
Webster,”! though it falls very far short of being an ade- 
quate biography of the great statesman and orator, will 
interest readers who would be repelled, perhaps, by an 
ampler and more consecutive work, and contains many 
things which have a decided value as revelations or illus- 
trations of character. Such revelations are especially 
useful in the case of Webster, for, as has been well said, 
“to the outer world, beyond the immediate circle of his 
friends and companions, he seemed to be a reticent, re- 
served, even austere man; it was only to the familiar 
and trusted few that he unbosomed himself, and they 
alone could form a full judgment of his virtues and fail- 
ings.” He had few intimate associates, and knew how 
to ‘‘possess his own soul.’’ Of all these intimate asso- 
ciates, the one who shared his confidence most fully and 
longest was undoubtedly Mr. Harvey. Throughout the 
most significant portion of Webster’s life, Mr. Harvey 
was his indispensable /actotum and ever-zealous friend ; 


he received his last confidences and closed his eyes in 


death ; and at a later period he became the possessor of 
private documents and memoranda which had never been 
seen by any eyes save those of Webster and his son. If 
any man could give us an inner and familiar view of 
Webster’s life and character, that man is Mr. Harvey, 
and, though his book proves him to be no Boswell, he 
has certainly performed a good service for the memory 
of the great man whose friendship, as he says, is one of 
his happiest and most grateful recollections. 

Mr. Harvey’s reminiscences and anecdotes begin with 
Webster's father, himself a somewhat noteworthy man, 
and furnish a more or less consecutive narrative of his 
entire life—the chapters being successively entitled 
‘‘Early Years,” ‘‘As a Law Student,” ‘‘ At the Bar,” 
‘Public Life,” ‘‘ Mr. Webster and his Contemporaries,” 
‘‘Home-Life at Marshfield and Franklin,” ‘‘ Personal 
Traits,” ‘Religious Thoughts and Feelings,” ‘ Last 
Days and Death.” All the anecdotes are interesting, 
and many are in the highest degree characteristic and 
significant ; but decidedly the most valuable are those 
which throw light upon the personal traits and home- 
life and habits of Mr. Webster. These do much to 
humanize our conception of Webster’s character, and, 
while elevating him to a higher moral plane, entirely do 
away with that impression of haughtiness and austerity 
which as a public man he was too apt toconvey. The 
supposed lack of geniality was perhaps the most potent 
factor in those successive defeats of Webster’s political 
aspirations which ultimately broke his proud spirit ; and 
it is hardly too much to say that if he had been known to 
the world as he was known to his few intimate associates, 
and as Mr. Harvey reveals him to us here, he would un- 
doubtedly have occupied that presidential chair which 
was so long the goal of his ambition. 

Mr. Harvey’s book is unpretentious and well written, 
and avoids the mistake common to such works—of mak- 
ing the author’s personality too obtrusive. It will prove 
entertaining, as we have said, to all classes of readers, 
and is well worthy of a place on the library-shelf beside 
Mr. Curtis’s more comprehensive biography. An appen- 
dix contains the proceedings at the dedication of Mr. 
Gordon Burnham’s statue of Daniel Webster in Central 
Park, and, besides a steel engraving of the statue, there 
are a full-length sketch of Webster in fisherman’s cos- 
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tume (on steel), a portrait of him at the age of twenty- 
two (also on steel), and woodcuts showing the library at 
Marshfield and the Marshfield homestead. 





UNDER the title of ‘‘ Romances of the East,”! the 
Messrs. Appleton have added to their ‘‘ Collection of 
Foreign Authors” a translation of the Comte de Gobi- 
neau’s ‘‘ Nouvelles Asiatiques,” which in their original 
form have received the cordial praise of critics on both 
sides of the water. One of the stories of which it is 
composed, ‘‘ The War with the Turkomans,” appeared 
in the JOURNAL of June last, and such of our readers as 
gave it an attentive perusal will require no further com- 
mendation of the contents of the volume. The same 
charming qualities which distinguished that story — the 
racy humor, the keen insight into character, the knowl- 
edge of the national traits and customs, the subjective 
appreciation of alien modes of thought, the remarkable 
power of dramatic portraiture, and the attractiveness of 
a style which is at once graphic and picturesque, elegant 
and playful—all these qualities, we say, distinguish the 
nouvelles, of which ‘‘ The War with the Turkomans”’ is 
perhaps the best. It has been said that each of the sto- 
ries reads as if written by an Eastern man, and the praise 
which this implies of their vividness of delineation, and 
the impression of wrazsemblance which they convey, is 
none too strong; but to our mind their unique flavor is 
chiefly derived from the fact that the narrator, though 
sympathetic and familiar with the ways of the people he 
portrays, has a totally different standard and view-point. 
A genuine Oriental could not write in this way, because 
he would be unconscious of those salient national traits 
and dzzarre modes of life which strike the unaccustomed 
eye of the Comte de Gobineau, and which he depicts so 
graphically. Moreover, with all his aiveté and simpli- 
city of manner, the count is perfectly conscious of the 
humor of the contrasts which he brings out, and is quite 
as well aware as any of his readers that Baba-Aga is an 
incorrigible but delightfully-amusing scamp. In fact, 
much of the charm of his method lies in the skill with 
which he imparts to the reader that intimate and familiar 
knowledge of the Asiatic peoples which he has acquired 
by long residence and observation, and at the same time 
accentuates the incongruity of their ideas and modes of 
life by an implied comparison with those of the Western 
nations. 

Besides the exquisitely-droll ‘‘ War with the Tur- 
komans,” there are four stories in the volume: ‘t The 
Dancing-Girl of Shamakha,” a tale of the Russian Cau- 
casus ; ‘‘ The History of Gamber-Aly,” a tale of Central 
Persia ; ‘‘ The Illustrious Magician,” also a Persian tale ; 
and *‘ The Lovers of Kandahar,” a tale of Afghanistan. 
The motive as well as the /oca/e of each of these tales is 
completely different from all the others, but all display 
the author’s easy mastery of his subject and his faculty 
of graceful and picturesque portraiture. The most that 
ordinary travelers can do is to give us an accurate but 
necessarily superficial description of strange lands and 
peoples ; in these romances the dry bones of knowledge 
are clothed with flesh and blood ; and, in lieu of the usual 


1 Romances of the East. Translated from the French of 
Comte de Gobineau. (No, VI. Collection of Foreign Authors.) 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 327. 


photographic delineation of external features, we have 
living men and women engaged in their respective and 
characteristic pursuits. We have read nothing since 
‘The Arabian Nights’? which brings us so close to the 
home-life of Oriental peoples. 





A STILL later addition to the ‘‘ Collection of Foreign 
Authors” is ‘‘ Renée and Franz (Le Bleuet),”1 from the 
French of Gustave Haller. Ina brief introductory note 
Madame George Sand, who certainly ought to know what 
constitutes a good story, pronounces this a ‘‘ remarkable 
effort of an exceedingly refined man or of a very power- 
fully-gifted woman ;”’ and the French press has been 
unanimous in praising its simple grace, its sincerity, its 
freedom from affectation, its faithful portrayal of real 
life and character, its purity of sentiment, and its exqui- 
sitely easy and polished style. To the ‘brooding and 
introspective Anglo-Saxon mind,” as Taine calls it, the 
love-making and the expressions of feeling generally are 
apt to appear a trifle theatrical and spectacular, but the 
French ought to be the best judges of what French nature 
really is, and, as we have already said, they have partic- 
ularly commended the truthfulness of its delineations. 
The perfection of its structure, the easy consciousness of 
power which it exhibits, and its graceful elegance of 
style, are readily seen even in the translation. Those 
who are fond of searching out analogies between the dif- 
ferent arts of expression would find ground for an in- 
genious comparison between this dainty little story of 
‘‘ Le Bleuet ” and (say) a choice bit of Sévres porcelain. 





As a natural pendant to the recent revival of interest 
in the so-called ‘‘classic’”? or ‘‘ Queen Anne” style in 
architecture and furniture in England, Mr. Arthur Little 
thinks that we on our side of the water should revive 
our colonial style, ‘‘ which,” as he says, ‘‘is everywhere 
marked with peculiar dignity, simplicity, and refinement.” 
With this idea in view and also with the desire to pre- 
serve the relics of a style fast disappearing, Mr. Little 
spent a recent summer in sketching the most noteworthy 
and characteristic architectural features of the better class 
of the old colonial mansions still standing in Salem and 
Marblehead, Massachusetts; Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire; and Kittery, Maine. The results of the summer’s 
work he has reproduced in a handsome folio volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Early New England Interiors,” 2 and containing 
thirty-six full-page sketches, with descriptive letter-press. 
Most of the sketches are picturesque and pleasing, and 
one or two make some pretensions to beauty ; but, as a 
whole, they seem to show that the colonial style (if style 
it can be called) is neither definite enough nor attractive 
enough to invite a revival, though it would undoubtedly 
prove suggestive to architects and designers, The work 
was worth doing, however, and Mr. Little has done it 
well; and students of our colonial annals will find that 
its pictures will greatly help their imaginations in recon- 
structing the social life of the period. 





1 Renée and Franz (Le Bleuet). From the French of Gustave 
Haller. (No. VII. Collection of Foreign Authors.) New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 196. 

2 Early New England Interiors. Sketched by Arthur Lit- 
tle. Boston: A. Williams & Co. Folio, Thirty-six Plates. 
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“His reverence does not look particularly reverend at this moment,’ Miss Wylie remarks, with severity. 
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THE MILK-COLLECTOR, 


OOK at the view from the car-window of a| could be prettier than the picture is in midsummer ? 

New York Central train as it speeds along | The land undulates like the throes of an ocean ina 

through Herkimer and Oneida Counties! What | dead calm after a storm, and the horizon is met by 
APRIL, 1878. VOL. IV.—20 
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the even crest of a low ridge of softly-modulated hills, 


The nearer hollows are a humid green tinged with 
the purple of abundant clover, and dappled with the 
red, and brown, and black, and fawn-color, of graz- 


ploughed fields showing a rich chestnut - brown, 
patches of grain waving golden banners, and orchards 
crouching under the weight of rosy peaches. The 
air is full of perfumes, most pungent being that of 

the hay, which is stacked in cocks or 
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ing cattle. The pastures are 
predominant, and satisfy the 
eye and heart with their cool, 
velvet-textured verdure as 
nothing else in Nature can 
satisfy. Yellow lanes and 
field-paths branch out among 
them, along which heavily- 
loaded farm-wagons travel as 
though there was no such thing as urgency in the 
world ; and we occasionally see groups of laborers, 
whose blue and brown jeans add enlivening dots of 
color to the picture ; or a sunburnt boy on horseback 
gallops past us with a rollicking dog in joyous chase 
of him. Where else in America is so little elimina- 
tion necessary to make a perfect landscape? The 
pretentious villa with its meretricious ornamentation 
does not appear. The houses are nearly all old- 
fashioned ; many of them are built of unpainted 
shingles, which age and weather have stained to a 
purple-gray ; and a few are hidden in a bowery en- 
vironment of foliage which creeps up the very walls, 
and has to be thrust out of the windows. The dis- 
tance is a checker-board of variegated color—newly- 





DELIVERING THE MILK AT THE FACTORY. 





loaded on wagons amid the fields. 
The sky is a mild, watery blue, and 
the sunshine is tempered by a steady 
breeze. A farmer pérceives here all 
the characteristics of a good dairy- 
country—high, undulating surfaces ; 
many springs and streams of never- 
failing water; a soil retentive of 
moisture ; a sweet and nutritious herb- 
age, that grows spontaneously and 
with great tenacity ; and enough shel- 
ter to protect the grass-roots in winter. 

It is a dairy-country, and a very 
productive one, containing a large pro- 
portion of the five hundred cheese- 
factories belonging to New York State, 
not to mention innumerable butter- 
factories besides. The American dairy- 
belt includes New England, New 
York, and parts of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
‘Minnesota, and Canada. Over 
five thousand factories are 
distributed over this area, but 
no part of it surpasses these 
counties of Oneida and Her- 
kimer in the quality or quan- 
tity of their productions. 
It was in Herkimer, further- 
more, that ‘ association dairy- 
ing” originated, a system 
which stimulated and facili- 
tated the manufacture of 
cheese to such an extent 
that it has become a great 
industry, the annual increase 
of the exports being a won- 
der to the commercial world. 

The business itself began 
less than seventy years ago 
upon the smallest possible 
scale, and most farmers had 
little faith in it ; but, as the 
fact gradually became apparent that the cheese- 
factors were making much more money as well as 
cheese than those engaged in mixed husbandry, the 
skeptics imitated their more enterprising neighbors, 
and about forty-seven years ago the industry became 
general in Herkimer. Previous to this period, and 
for several years later, American cheese was an in- 
ferior article, and none of it was exported. It was 
packed in rough casks, and peddled in the local mar- 
kets for from five to eight cents a pound. Everything 
was done by guess, and there was no order or science 
in the making. In 1840 the value of all New York’s. 
dairy-produce—butter, cheese, and milk—was about 
ten million five hundred thousand dollars. Twenty- 
five years later the annual production of butter alone 
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had increased to the value of sixty million dol- 
lars. Between 1840 and 1850 cheese was shipped 
abroad, and at first it gave little satisfaction to for- 
eign purchasers ; in 1850twelve million pounds were 
sent across the ocean, and found an unwilling mar- 
ket. English housekeepers particularly condemned 
it, and complained that it was inferior in flavor and 
nutritious body to their own Cheshire, Gloucester, and 
Cheddar, which it undoubtedly was. But in 1863 the 
exports had increased to thirty-eight anda half million 
pounds, and they are now not much less than ninety- 
seven million pounds annually. In 1860 the home 
consumption amounted to sixty-three million pounds ; 
in 1869 it had increased to one hundred and eighty 
million pounds a year; and since then the annual 
increase has been over thirteen million pounds.* The 
development of the industry is due partly to the fa- 
cilities and profits of the ‘“ association dairy ” system, 
and partly to the growing perception of the highly- 
nutritious value of cheese, which, according to Pro- 
fessor Willard, is far ahead of beef. Three steers 
four years old will make about three thousand pounds 
of beef, while one cow will yield four thousand five 
hundred pounds of cheese in twelve years, and one 
pound of cheese is as nutritive as two pounds of 
beef. The choice tenderloin, sirloin, or porter- 
house, would tickle most appetites sooner than the 
cheese, no doubt, but the latter is the better and 
cheaper fortification against star- 
vation, and it is among the un- 
derpaid, overworked laborers of 
Great Britain that this abundant 
product of our interior counties 
is of the largest benefit. Along 
the docks and against the sunny 
sides of the factory-walls at din- 
ner-time in England the poor 
operatives may be seen making 
economical meals of beer, bread, 
and American cheese. 

The history of “association 
dairying” is simple. Among 
the early cheese-makers of Her- 
kimer and Oneida there were --.. 
some who soon acquired a skill 
which gave their produce a bet- 
ter reputation than that of their 
neighbors, and who introduced 
improvements in the appliances 
used which economized both 
time and material. Oneof these 
was Jesse Williams, a farmer of 
Rome, whose cheese brought 
unusually high prices. A picture 
of Mr. Williams, that is now 
before the writer, shows in a 
smooth-shaved face the qualities 





—w 


1 Acknowledgments are due for assistance received in the 
preparation of this article from Mr. Whitman, of Messrs. Whit- 
man & Bunell, Little Falls, and from Mr, Weeks, of Syracuse. 
Two books, ‘t Practical Dairy Husbandry,” by X. A. Willard, 
and ** American Dairying,” by L. B, Arnold, have been used 
as authorities, oe 








of an ideal American husbandman—intelligence, 
resolution, perseverance, and vigor. Wherever his 
cheese was offered for sale it was eagerly bought, 
and, had his dairy been capable of producing twice 
as much more, a market would not have been 
wanting. In the spring of 1851 a son of his was 
married, and removed from the old homestead to a 
new farm. The father made contracts by which the 
products of his son’s dairy were to be sold on the 
same terms as his own, and guaranteed to be of the 
same quality. The son, however, could not make as 
good a cheese as the father, and the latter found it 
necessary to go each day to his son’s place and in- 
struct him, an arrangement which consumed a great 
deal of time—more than Mr. Williams could afford. 
In the emergency a good idea occurred to him—not 
a startling or particularly brilliant idea, but one that, 
when the world in its relations with labor is a little 
better adjusted, may be applied with advantage to 
many other occupations than cheese-making. In the 
future we may hope the housewives of a city street 
or a village will discover that it is both cheaper and 
more convenient to have all their washing done at 
the same time and place, and in a building supplied 
with proper machinery, than it is to have separate 
operations, with all the petty but exasperating trou- 
bles that wash-day entails in the private domestic 
circle. Some day the advantages of practical co- 


** COOKING” THE CURD, 


operation in nearly all things will be understood and 
appreciated. It was in codperation that Jesse Wil- 
liams saw the solution of his difficulty. He took the 
milk from his son’s farm and made it into cheese at 
his own place, producing an article that met with 
general commendation ; then he purchased new and 
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larger machinery, and after a while neighboring farm- 
ers were invited ‘to send their milk in for manu- 
facture, which they readily did, paying. Williams -a 
percentage for his trouble. . The original factory be- 
came the model of many others, and out of the small 
beginnings in the old homestead at Rome what is 
known as the ‘‘ association system’’ developed, which 
now includes about five hundred establishments, rep- 
resenting a capital of millions of dollars, using the 
milk of some one hundred and thirty thousand cows, 
and making: about thirty-three million pounds of 
cheese annually. The advantages of the system to 
the farmer are obvious—superiority and uniformity 
of quality, the saving in cost by the wholesale pur- 
chase of materials, and the avoidance of care. | In- 
stead of having to buy expensive apparatus and to 
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CUTTING THE CURD. 


devote the constant attention necessary in private 
operations, the farmer by the new system sends his 
milk, morning and evening, to the factor, who not 
only manufactures it into cheese, but also sells the 
cheese when it is made, charging one dollar and fifty 
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cents per one hundred pounds for the work. The 
factor, as a matter of self-interest, sees that every- 
thing is well done. He knows that mistakes will not 
be tolerated by his customers, and he has all con- 
veniences at hand, such as the individual farmer 
might not be able to afford. The whole quantity of 
cheese made from six hundred or a thousand cows - 
can be sold in the same time and without any more 
bother than that made from twenty cows; and as 
the same processes are inevitable, whether the quan- 
tity of milk is large or small, it takes almost as much 
labor to manufacture the milk of a dairy with a hun- 
dred cows as it does to manufacture that of a thou- 
sand cows. In brief, the ‘‘ association’ system ” secures 
all the peculiar benefits which belong to codpera- 
tion, and it has been successfully imitated in several 
countries abroad under the , 
experienced direction of 
American dairymen. 

Having thus sketched 
in outline some of the mer- 
its and the history of the 
system, we will now look 
at the operation of cheese- 
making as it may be seen 
in the best class of factories, 
such as Merry’s at Verona 
—not the Verona of Shake- 
speare, but a small way- 
station on the New York 
Central road, at which only 
two or three trains call. 

We alighted there one 
morning’ last summer, and 
took the warm, dusty road 
that leads through the fields 
to the factory. It was a 
morning when all the frui- 
tion of the year seemed to 
be articulate : the birds full- 
throated, the acres of corn 
ripe to redness, arid the pas- 
tures populous. The indo- 
lent cattle strayed through 
gaps in the fences and 
grazed in the grass-grown — 
ditches at each side of our 
path, staring at us with 
good-natured apathy. Once 
or twice we passed a little 
platform about the height 
of a wagon, on which a 
milk-can was standing in- 
readiness for the collector, 
and soon the factory came 
into view—a large, freshly- 
painted, neat-looking build- 
ing of stone and wood, 
with an old farm-house and an orchard near it. 

Mr. Merry was absent, and his wife kindly left 
her household duties to show us the establishment, 
in which she took much evident pride, as she might 
well do, considering the scrupulous cleanliness and 
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the systematic adjustment of all parts. The unin- | being paid from seventy-five to one hundred and 


formed inhabitant of a city in thinking of a cheese- 
factory may associate with it the smoke, noise, and 
heat, of steam, and the weary faces of unhealthy op- 
eratives ; but in reality there is nothing of that kind. 





thirty dollars a month. 

In ballads and melodramas the ideal milkmaid 
is a lovely creature of the “incense - breathing 
morn,” who, in quilted satin petticoat, dainty bod- 








SALTING, 


_ Themilk of a thousand cows is daily manufactured 
into cheese at Merry’s, and yet the machinery is so 
nearly perfect that all the work isdone by four or five 
_ persons without any bustle or confusion. The rooms 
are cool and quiet, unstinted in sunshine and air, and 
the work-people have the songs of the birds and the 
rustle of the foliage in their ears all day. Steam is 
used, but it is not allowed to assert itself in much 
noise, and the engine is a pretty, toy-like piece of 
mechanism, with plated trimmings and touches of 
lively paint. 

Despite the modern improvements, the association 
dairy is very much like what the smaller household 
dairy of former years was: it has the same satisfying, 
pastural tranquillity about it ; and the outsider from 
the haunts of city toil thinks on first acquaintance 
that cheese-making is a very desirable occupation. 
The profits are good, furthermore—a capable hand 


ice, Gainsborough hat, and high-heeled shoes, trips 
over the dewy clover to her task when, as Romeo 
says, 


‘¢ ... . envious streaks 


Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night’s candles are burned out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s tops.’’ 


But in Herkimer and Oneida Counties, where so- 
cial order is more prosaic, the milking is done in 
most instances by one of the farmer’s boys, who is 
reluctantly turned out of bed before sunrise, and 
sent “all unwillingly” to the barn. Quite different 
is he from anything romantic: his face is freckled 
to the yellowest yellow, his hands are rough, and 
his dress is uncouth. But he is an adept at his 
business, and is far better suited for it than a mas- 
querading maid could be. When he has milked his 
cows, he pours the warm, white fluid through a 
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strainer, which takes some of the animal heat and 
odor from it, and it is then canned and taken to one 
of those small platforms by the roadway on the edge 
of the farm, whence it is carried away by the col- 
lector for the factory. 

The collector comes along the misty lane slowly, 
nodding and exchanging words of greeting with the 
laborers, who are already astir, and perhaps he has 
for a companion as far as the railway-depot some 
rosy girl who is going to Utica or Syracuse on a 
shopping expedition. From each farm on the way 


















FILLING THE FORMS. 


he receives a can or two of milk, and before the end 
of his route is reached the wagon is fully loaded. 

At the factory the milk is weighed, not meas- 
ured, and, when any doubt exists in the mind of the 
factor as to its purity or strength, he tests it in a 
small glass measure, which is so marked as to show 
the percentage of cream that settles over the milk, 
comparing it with another glass containing milk that 
is known tobe pure. If the result is an insufficiency 
of cream, another test is made with the lactometer, 
and, if this confirms the suspicions of the factor, the 
offending farmer is denied the use of the factory. 

One excellent and striking thing in the factory 
is the simplicity of the devices used in conducting 





the milk from one part to another. From the col- 
lector’s wagon the cans are elevated by a small 
crane and emptied into the weighing-can, which 
stands on platform-scales, and which is provided 
with a faucet near the bottom. Instead of being 
dipped and carried by hand to the manufacturing- 
vats, the milk is drawn off by the faucet into broad 
tin pipes, through which it is conducted by connect- 
ing branches to any part of the lower stories ; and 
the visitor is at once impressed by other equally sim- 
ple yet efficacious appliances in use. 

The milk received at night is kept in well-shel- 
tered vats, which are cooled by streams of running 
water surrounding them, and in the morning, when 
its temperature is about 60°, it is mingled with the 
additional supplies that the collector has brought 
in. The greatest care is taken with both morning 
and evening milk—for it is a strangely-sensitive arti- 
cle, and is affected by sudden changes of temper- 
ature as well as by unwholesome odors in the 


place where it is stored. For this, if for no other 


reason, the factory is kept in good sanitary condi- 
tion ; the floors are of some hard material, such as 
brick-tiles or cement, and numerous drains carry off 
all moisture: water and hose extend to all parts, 
and an unlimited supply of the former is as indis- 
pensable to the factor as grass is to the farmer ; the 
scrubbing-brush, the mop, and the wash-bucket, are 
used unsparingly and with effects that might fill a 
model housemaid with envy; all refuse is removed 
to a safe distance, and fresh air is 
admitted in abundance, 

The manufacturing-vats are built 
of wood lined with tin, having a 
space between the two for steam to 
heat the milk, or water to cool it, as 
may be desired. The tin is fitted 
with a frame and handles for hold- 
ing it in place or lifting it out; and 
some vats are provided with heaters 
underneath. . 

As soon as the vat is filled, steam 
is turned on, and the maker stands 
by, carefully watching the milk, and 
occasionally trying its temperature 
with a silver-plated thermometer. He 
adds small quantities of annotto to 
it, annotto being the extract of a seed, 
which gives the cheese the rich yellow 
colorit has when it is put on the market, and without 
which color it would be almost unsalable. When 
it reaches a temperature of 84° some rennet is 
poured into it, and the process of coagulation be- 
gins, separating the curds from the whey. In that 
process the great wonder of cheese-making lies. 

Properly speaking, a rennet is the preserved 
stomach of any young quadruped ; but among dairy- 
men it is a preserved part of the stomach of a 
sucking-calf, or the liquid prepared from that ma- 
terial. 





enced nostrils is abominable. 


It is not a pleasant-looking object, and its” 
looks are better than its smell, which to inexperi-— 
The thing it most re-— 
sembles is the bladder used in packing lard; it is” 
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tough, fibrous, translucent, and yellow. The Bava- 
rians have acquired unequaled skill in preparing it, 
and about seven-eighths of all the rennets used 
in the United States are bought from them. The 
liquid extracted from it is a pale amber in color, 
and its potency varies according to the method of its 
preparation. It is imported in zinc-lined cases, each 
case containing about twenty-five hundred rennets. 

When the cheese-maker pours his rennet into 
the vat of milk, a quick and wonderful change takes 
place in the contents. The liquid thickens to the 
consistency of cream, and from the consistency of 
cream it assumes the appearance of a solid, which 
shrinks from the sides of the vat and leaves a yellow 
whey in the seams. This action, which is caused 
by the rennet, is almost exactly the same as that of 
digestion, the extract solution containing the prin- 
ciple of gastric juice, and the only difference being 
that in making cheese the process is slower than 
in Nature. The solution is filled with minute glob- 
ular bodies, Professor Arnold having found one 
thousand by actual count in one five-hundredth part 
of a drop taken froma gallon of water in which a 
single rennet had been soaked—at which rate a good 
rennet would probably contain two hundred billion 
of them. These atoms are alive, constituting the 
active agency of the rennet, and they are the real 
cause of the change that takes place in the vat of 
milk. 

- If the temperature was allowed to remain at 84° 
a long time, it would be necessary to advance the curd 
in the vat, and to hasten the process it is increased 
to blood-heat. The maker then cuts the floating 
mass into small cubes—this operation facilitating the 
separation of the curd from the whey—using two 
peculiar knives, which have the appearance of elon- 
gated curry-combs. There is a perpendicular knife 
formed of eleven long blades, which is drawn length- 
wise along the vat, cutting the curd into narrow 
strips ; and there is an horizontal knife formed of 
about thirty-six shorter blades, which is pushed 
athwart the vat, cutting the strips into small, uni- 
form squares. The maker uses the two knives in 
succession with a firm, practised hand, and the trem- 
ulous mass sinks in a rising sea of whey. 

The next part of the process is called “ cooking 
the curd,” and the temperature is gradually increased 
to 98°. Either with his naked arm, or with a sort 
of wire gridiron called an ‘‘ agitator,” the maker stirs 
the contents of the vat again and again with the 
same care that a good cook takes in basting her 
roast of beef, the object being to prevent the curd 
from settling and baking at the bottom of the vat ; 
and, while the heating is going on, a degree of acidi- 
ty is developed until it becomes quite distinct. What 
is known as the hot-iron test is now applied to deter- 
mine whether or not the curd is mature enough to 
be pressed. An iron is heated to such a degree that 
water dropped upon it simmers, and one end of it is 
put to a small piece of curd. If the curd is not 
cooked enough it will not adhere to the iron ; if it is 
in proper condition it will cling to the iron, and 
when drawn away will lengthen into threads ; or, if 


it is cooked too much, it will be drawn into longer 
threads. We will suppose that it is in a proper con- 
dition, however, and the supposition is not a daring 
one, as practice and instinct combine in the expe- 
rienced cheese-maker to tell him the exact moment 
when it is done, in the same way—to resume our cu- 
linary simile—that unformulated intuition tells the 
old-fashioned cook the supreme moment when her 
roast is done to the turn. Discretion as well as 
experience is an essential quality, moreover. Too 
much acidity or too little will spoil the cheese ; at- 
mospheric conditions must be noted, and the precise 
strength of the milk must be discovered and con- 
sidered, one strength requiring peculiarities of treat- 
ment that another strength does not. 

The curd being ‘‘ just right,” the whey is drained 
off and afterward returned to the farmers, who use it 
as food for swine. The curd is then put into a long 
box with a perforated bottom, in which it is tossed 
about, aired, and salted, two and a half or two and 
three-quarters pounds of salt being allowed to every 
thousand pounds of milk. It is now in a coarse, 
granular form, and is ready for the final process of 
pressing and moulding, by which all superfluous 
moisture is forced out of it, and it is shaped into 
the substantial circular form in which it reaches the 
provision - dealer’s counter. It is shoveled into a 
metallic box or a series of boxes lined with muslin, 
which forms the wrapper of the cheese, and a press- 
ure of from three to ten tons is applied to it by 
means of a screw for eighteen hours. There are 
single presses in which only one cheese can be 
pressed, and ‘‘ gang-presses” in which a whole row 
can be pressed at a time. 

From the press the cheese is taken to the curing- 
room, where it ripens for the market, the processes 
that we have described taking place in the ‘‘ make- 
room.” Thecuring-room is on a higher story, and is 
furnished with long rows of common wooden tables ; 
the atmosphere is cool, and the light is low. There 
is a store-room above it, and the lower story is con- 
nected with it by an elevator. The time allowed for 
curing is usually about twenty-five or thirty days, 
and during this period the cheese is turned from side 


to side at least once in every twenty-four hours, 


small quantities of whey, butter, or other grease, be- 
ing rubbed on it to prevent the surface from crack- 
ing. Any exudation that appears on the surface is 
removed by a wash of water and potash, which also 
prevents the depredations of the troublesome cheese- 
fly ; and, finally, at the expiration of curing-time, 
the cheese is packed, neatly and securely, in wooden 
boxes. 

The boxes cost from twelve to fifteen cents apiece, 
and their manufacture is an interesting feature of 
the business. The wood of which they are made 
is elm, and is cut exclusively by Messrs. Burrill, 
Ives & Co., at Trenton, Michigan. The sides are 
formed of strips sixty-five inches long, ten inches 
wide, and one-fifth of an inch thick. These are 
sent in bundles of fifty to the men who put the boxes 
together. The circular tops and bottoms are packed 
in bundles of a thousand, and the narrow strips that 
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form the rims of the lids are packed in bundles of 
one hundred. Complicated machinery, extensive 
buildings, and hundreds of workmen, are employed 
in this branch of the business alone. 

At the cheese-factory all the nutrition of the milk 
is embodied in the cheese, and there is another class 
of factories called ‘‘ creameries,”’ in which both but- 
ter and cheese are made from the same milk. The 
uninitiated reader will probably suppose that a de- 
terioration of quality is inevitable ; but such is not 
the case. Creamery butter is made of pure cream, 
and brings a much higher price than ordinary but- 
ter, and the cheese made from the remaining milk 
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is very little inferior to that made in the ordi- 
nary factory. The milk, as it is delivered by the 
farmers, is poured into deep pails called “coolers,” 
and the coolers are placed in a shallow cistern, 
through which water circulates at a temperature of 
50°. When it has reached a temperature of 60°, the 
milk is skimmed, and the resultant cream is put into 
other coolers at a temperature of 65°, remaining in 
them for twelve hours, when it is churned by steam. 

In regard to the cheese, a well-known writer 
says: ‘“ The old-fashioned ‘ skim-cheese’ is a drug in 
the market, and an embarrassment to the trade, but 
the modern skimmed-milk cheese approaches very 
closely to the full-cream article. In this branch of 
the manufacture there is a tendency to the introduc- 














tion of novelties. Henry O. Freeman, of Chenango: 
County, New York, has invented a method by which 
the curd from skimmed milk may be enriched by 
substituting a cheaper oil for the cream which has 
been removed ; and this process has been practised 
with remarkable success in a number of establish- 
ments. The commercial problem involved in cream- 
ery-practice is simple. The money received for the 
butter nearly equals the usual receipts for the milk, 
and the cheese-returns are additional. So long as 
such a condition prevails, a tendency toward cream- 
eries may be expected, although the followers of the 
orthodox manufacture denounce it heartily.” 
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FACTORY, 


Once a week, on Mondays, the representatives 
of the factories take samples of their products to 
Little Falls, where they are met by representatives 
of the New York dealers. Very often the samples 
are not tested at all, the maker’s name being a satis- 
factory guarantee of the quality ; but in some in- 
stances the buyers are more wary, and plunge a sharp 
steel instrument called a “trier” into the cheese. 
The trade sometimes amounts to ten thousand boxes, 
worth ninety thousand dollars, in one day; and as 
much business, or more, is done at Utica, where 
there is another market. In New York City the 
business is done at the Butter and Cheese Exchange, 
which is an offspring of the old Produce Exchange, 
and which claims to represent more than one hun-. 
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OH! DINNA VE REMEMBER, JEAN? 
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dred million dollars of the city’s commerce in agri- 
cultural products. The exports of cheese alone are 
enormous, amounting in value to over thirteen million 
dollars annually from New York City alone, and 
they are only exceeded by those of four other sta- 
ples — leaf-tobacco, wheat, bacon and hams, and 
lard. 

Some lesson may be learned from the commonest 
objects of life, and the simplest article of diet may 
afford food for pleasant reflection besides physical 
aliment. Take, for example, this one thing of which 
we have been writing, or rather at which we have 
been nibbling. Our after-dinner portion shows us 
a great natural source of the country’s material pros- 





perity, and points to one direction in which trust 
may be placed for the future ; it is the embodiment 
of the remarkable commercial success that had its 
beginnings in the homestead of Jesse Williams at 
Rome ; it signifies the thousands of men and women 
and the millions of capital employed by the industry 
from East to West ; and, if we look at it with im- 
agination, it takes us abroad on misty summer morn- 
ings over lovely pasture-lands, purple with clover, 
and into the model dairies where cleanliness is al- 
most elevated into the region of art—even farther, it 
takes us across the ocean to the workmen’s homes in 
English cities, where it is a great and indispensable 
blessing. 


« —_— 
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H ! dinna ye remember, Jean, 
The morn when first we met ? 
The simmer breeze sang saftly by, 
The flowers wi’ dew were wet ; 
The daisies white, like mimic stars, 
Flecked a’ the meadow green ; 
An’ blue as was the sky above 
Were your ain deep-blue e’en ! 


Your winsome smi’ to me was like 
The sunshine on the brook ; 
The sportive dimples chased your cheek 
With every furtive look ; 
Your rippling laugh rang cheerily, 
Your voice was music’s tane ; 
An’ when your han’ I held in mine, 
My heart was a’ your ain. 


My han’ was bristled, braid, and brown ; 
My form was like the oak, 

Which takes, to hide its roughnesses, 
A verdant, leafy cloak, 

An’ gently shields the clinging vine 
That roun’ its trunk is prest ; 

Ah! how I langed with clasp as close 
To draw you to my breast ! 


An’ dinna ye remember, Jean, 
When first I tauld my ]o’e ? 

The cushat sang its evening song, 
The stars shone bright abo’e ; 

I could no’ see your blushing cheek, 
Nor watch your tear-drops fa’ ; 

But this I knaw, your sweet young lips 
Said me nae cruel ‘‘ Na!” 


Fw’ thirty years ha’e passed sin’ then, 
Our children roun’ us stan’— 

Four stalwart lads as brave an’ braw 
As ony in the lan’ ; 


* 


An’ lassies three, as blithe an’ fair 
As lassie e’er is seen ; 

But not to me more fair are they 
Than is their mither, Jean. 


An’ wee bairns wi’ their flaxen pows 
Climb to their gran’sire’s knee, 

An’ twist an’ pu’ his grizzled locks, 
Wi’ impudence an’ glee ; 

They count the seams across his brow, 
The wrinkles on his cheeks, 

An’ then, wi’ wisdom i’ their gaze, 
They look sae grave an’ meek. 


By this I fee’ we're growin’ auld, 
The rime lies on your hair, 

Your rosy lips have paler grown, 
An’ wear deep lines 0’ care ; 

But the e’en that rest sae fond on me 
Are still a’ filled wi’ light— 

The light o’ lo’e, which ne’er is dimmed 
By shadow or by night. 


We ha’e no’ gathered mickle gear, 
But plenty crowns our board, 

An’ sweet content wi’ honest gains 
We've sought the whi’ to hoard ; 
An’ we ha’e learned this gowden truth : 
Whi’ warldly passions rage, 
Wi’ lo’e to bind twa souls in ane, 

How rich may be auld age ! 


Oh! dinna ye remember, Jean, 
The morn when first we met ? 
The simmer breeze sings now as then, 
The flowers wi’ dew are wet, 
An’ blue as is yon arching sky 
Are your ain tender e’en ; 
Whi’ dearer to her husban’s heart 
Each day makes guidwife Jean ! 
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ABOUT] Fo GBA Eels 


HE modern ballet, born in 1489, is the elder 
sister of the modern opera, born in 1597. In 
France, Louis XIV., by royal decree, founded the 
Academy of Dancing eight years before he founded 
the Academy of Music. The two sisters have jour- 
neyed along together ; Euterpe, housed magnificent- 
ly, has always been hospitable toward Terpsichore. 
In Paris and Vienna, in St. Petersburg and in Mi- 
lan, attached to the opera-house and endowed by the 
state, are dancing-schools, taking at an early age the 
child they are to train for the service of the light- 
hearted and light-footed Muse. In extravagant ex- 
penditure, and in magnificence of display, Vienna vies 
with Paris. In directness of artistic aim, and in 
beauty of artistic execution, the city by the Seine 
surpasses its rival on the Danube. ‘‘ La Source” 
is as glittering as ‘‘ Fantasca,” and as gayly appar- 
eled ; and it is far more fully informed with the 
poetic grace which is the ballet’s sole excuse for 
being. In both the Austrian and the Russian capi- 
_ tal the aim is to rival the French, and in both the 
influence and the surroundings of the dance are 
French. Milan clings to its own traditions. But it 
is in France that the art became fully developed ; 
it isin France that it can be seen to most advan- 
tage ; and the story of the rise and progress of the 
ballet can best be told in connection with its graft- 
ing and growth in that country. 


I. 


THE history of the. ballet is the story of the 
slow development of an intricate art from simple 
origin. From the choral dances of the Greeks to 
the cachuca of the Elsslers is a long stride, and 
Terpsichore was over two thousand years taking it. 
Slowly and surely, step by step (to use an appropri- 
ate phrase), the complex ballet of to-day has been 
evolved from the almost accidental and perhaps half- 
unconscious motions of the early Bacchic revels. 
The origin of dancing was probably simultaneous 
with the origin of music; the rhythm of the first 
song was soon accompanied by the steps and the 
gestures of the first dance. Like the early music, 
the first dances were doubtless religious; if not so 
at first, they soon became devotional. The wor- 
ship of Bacchus, like the religious exercises of the 
Shakers of our day, and of certain dervishes, was 
accompanied with dancing. The Hebrews esteemed 
it a fitting aid to song in the service of the Lord. 
David danced before the ark, and Hebrew history 
is full of the use of the dance in thanksgiving and 
praise. The early Egyptians used it in like man- 
ner; perhaps also the Hindoos. Among the Greeks 
it was held in honor. Plato praised dancing high- 
“ly, and considered that it conduced to virtue ; and 
throughout Greek literature are scattered innumer- 
able references to it, in its religious and in its secu- 
Jar aspect. As the Greek drama developed out of 
the Dionysiac festivities, it carried the Bacchic dance 





with it, moderating its license and regulating its 
limits. 
a series of studied and stately motions, but little 


akin to the specimens of saltatorial skill with which — 


we are familiar. Passing across the Adriatic to 
Italy, we find the Muses availing themselves of the 
aid of Terpsichore in the pantomimic plays most 
popular among the Romans. With the coming of 
the northern barbarians, dancing began to die out, 
and in time the dense and dismal blackness of the 
dark ages fell upon it even more heavily than on 
the other arts. 

But, with the returning dawn, Terpsichore awak- 
ened to a new life. It was, indeed, a renascence, a 
new birth, with more vigorous vitality than before. 
What had been merely the dance was soon to be- 
come the ballet. And this, like many another dis- 
covery of those days, was due to the priest. The 
canonization of St. Charles Borromeo was cele- 
brated in Lisbon by the invention of the ambulatory 
ballet, a combination of revels, marches, dances, 
shows of all kinds on land and sea, linked together 
by some fable, and somewhat akin to the masks 
which were afterward to task the wits of Ben Jon- 
son, give occasion for the skill of Inigo Jones, and 
amuse the eyes of Elizabeth. With equal expendi- 
ture and extravagance was celebrated the beatifica- 
tion of St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesu- 
its. St. Charles Borromeo was afterward the fa- 
vorite of the Jansenists, who were opposed to all 
the vain shows of this life; while the followers of 
Loyola were more liberal in their relations with 
the stage, and they allowed their pupils to figure in 
ballets as late as the time of Moliére. In the enter- 
taining little book of M. Castil-Blaze—* La Danse 
et les Ballets”—is an account of these priestly fes- 
tivais, and also of the procession—for it seems to 


have been but little more, although it is called a 


ballet—which were given in Aix, in 1462, by King 
René of Anjou. 

In these various celebrations dancing was in- 
troduced to give relief and variety, yet there was 
a gradual approach to the idea of using it to tell a 
story by itself ; and to Bergonzio di Botta, of Tor- 
tona, is perhaps due the credit of first achieving 
this, and thus inventing the modern ballet. In 1489 
he spread a feast in honor of Galeas, Duke of Mi- 
lan, who had just married Isabella of Aragon, at 
which the ballet alternated with the banquet, a dance 
in character by mythological personages preluding 
each course of the repast, and varying the monotony 
of too steadfast a devotion to the table. It was with 
the appropriate pas de deux of Bacchus and Silenus 
that the entertainment came to an end after having 
lasted nigh upon six or seven hours. : 

After this the progress of the ballet was rapid. 
In Italy it was encouraged by the pope and other 
temporal princes. There Catharine de’ Medici im- 
bibed a taste for it, which she carried to France with 


The choral dance of tragedy was probably. 
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her. 
named Baltasarini, who was known in France as 
Beaujoyeux ; he was skilled in the ballets of Italy, 


; ae | 
The Governor of Piedmont sent her an Italian 


now bears in nearly every language of Europe.— 
From Louis XIV. it received its greatest impetus. 
Under him it was the favorite court-amusement. 


and, aided by the taste of the French, he arranged | Moliére, Corneille, and Quinault united in writing 


the famous “ Ballet Comique de la Reine.” 


” 


“Psyche,” which they called a tragedy-ballet. In. 


On a Sunday, October 15, 1581, after a grand | most of the comedies which Moliére composed ex- 


feast at the Louvre, was seen ‘Circe and her 
Nymphs,” in which the leading characters were 


pressly for the court ballets were introduced ; they 
form a part of eleven of his plays, and the music 


taken by the queen, the princes and princesses, and | for most of them was composed by Lulli, who 


by the foremost lords and ladies of the court. Last- 


ing nearly five hours, it was another step away from |; A ballet was part of every great festival. 


was even more liked by the king than Moliére. 
There 


the single dance or mask, and a step further toward | was one in the famous entertainment which Fou- 


the modern idea of a ballet. 
ballet was first among 
the favorite amuse- 
ments of the court. 
Henry IV. was very 
fond of it, and Sully 
—the grave Sully — 
aided him in the pre- 
parations, and even 
himself took a hand— 
or rather shook a foot 
—in the dance as well 
as the best of them. 
More than eighty bal- 
lets were given at court 
during the reign of 
Henry IV. Louis XIII. 
danced at least once in 
a ballet composed by 
the Duke de WNé- 
mours, and called 
“Maitre Galimatias.” 
It was in a ballet that 
Louis XIV. showed 
himself to his people, 
almost for the first 
time, after his corona- 
tion—an event which 
Mazarin announced 
much as the first ap- 
pearance of a star- 
dancer of our time 
would be advertised. 
This performance took 
place in the theatre 
which Richelieu had 
built for his tragedy ‘“‘ Mirame,” and the costumes, 
scenery, and machinery, of the tragedy, on which 
the old cardinal had spent nine hundred thousand 
livres, served for the ballet of the young king. It 
was this theatre which Moliére had at the time of 
his death in 1673, and from which Lulli then ousted 
his widow and her associates. And with these two 


men, the sombre and sad French moralist, and the 


wily Italian musician, the history of the ballet in 
the time of Louis XIV. is closely connected. 
Invented by the Portuguese, and improved by 
the Italians, both the name—éa//et is etymologically 
from da//ata, whence also our own word éa//ad—and 
‘the thing passed to the French, and they in turn 
perfected it, and the name they gave it then it 


And after this the | quet offered the king just before his fall. 





MADEMOISELLE SALLE. 


The in- 
vention of the Jdallet 
a’ action, or pantomime- 
ballet, is by some cred- 
ited to the Duchess 
of Maine; and if she 
had refrained from the 
Spanish conspiracy, 
and confined her 
scheming to the plot 
of a ballet, it would 
have been better for 
her. The king ap- 
peared in most of the 
royal ballets, begin- 
ning when he was only 
thirteen, and not ceas- 
ing until he was over 
thirty. He was vain 
of his skill. It has 
repeatedly been assert- 
ed that he found a per- 
sonal application in the 
lines of Racine’s ‘‘ Bri- 
tannicus ” which re- 
flect upon Nero’s pub- 
lic exhibition of him- 
self on the stage and 
in the amphitheatre. It 
was, in the first place, 
grossly improbable that 
Racine would have 
dared a personal allu- 
sion ; and it is certain, 

‘in the second place, 
that, if it was so meant, 

the king did not take it—for it is recorded that he 

danced in a ballet not long after he saw the first per- 
formance of “ Britannicus.” 

It must not be supposed that the ballet of 1678 
was the exact equivalent of the ballet of 1878. The 
ballets in which Louis XIV. and his courtiers fig- 
ured frequently were really ballet-operas. They were 
called ballets because there was dancing, but there 
was singing also, and perhaps even more singing than 
dancing. A fair idea of their plot and texture can be 
had by taking down Moliére’s comedies and turning 
to those which he composed for the court. They often 
consisted of detached or almost independent scenes ; 
there might be, for instance, merely a series of entrées, 
as they were called, of demons, or fairies, or tritons, 
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or nymphs, dressed in the height of court-costume, 
with the addition of something symbolic of their as- 
sumed character—a tuft or two of sea-weed for the 
tritons, or a shell or two. 


—~._—— 


MADEMOISELLE CAMARGO. 


what not, would advance and sing a stanza apiece, 
and then perform a dance—not the intricate pas seul 
of the present day, but one of the dances then in 
favor in court-circles—a menuet, a sarabande, or a ga- 
votte. The ballet was thus but a series of almost in- 
dependent dances connected only by aslender thread 
of music. The dances were those of every-day oc- 
currence, which gained their only novelty from the 
dresses of the dancers and the characters they as- 
sumed. Mingled with the lords and ladies of the 
court were the only professional dancers of the day 
—the dancing-masters of Paris. That professionals 
and amateurs could appear together without a great 
disparity of ability being at once evident, is a proof 
of the infancy of the art. The teacher could barely 
surpass in skill his graceful and accomplished pupils, 
who, with but little to fill their heads, could the bet- 
ter concentrate their attention on their heels. Of 
course, it is only under like circumstances, only 
when the public art and the private amusement dif- 
fer in quantity and not in quality, that the amateur 
can hope to compete with the professional. What 
. sort of a figure, it may well be asked, would be cut 
on the stage by the fashionable leader of the German 
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by the side, let us say, of the Kiralfys or the saltato- 
rial M, Ajax of half a dozen years ago? 
There being thus no difference between the dan- 


The entrée of demons or | cing of the stage and the dancing of the ballroom, 


the ballets of the court often reappeared up- 
on the boards of the opera. At court the 
ladies took part side by side with the gentle- 
men and the professional dancers. At the 
opera there were no female dancers, and, as 
in the English theatres in Shakespeare's 
time, the women-characters were taken by 
boys. Lulli, a daring innovator in all things, 
put an end to this state of affairs, Having 
by the grace of Madame de Montespan re- 
ceived a royal patent, which was practically 
a monopoly of the operatic privilege, the wily 
Florentine ousted, in 1672, his predecessors 
in operatic management, Cambert and Sour- 
déac; and in 1673, on the death of Mo- 
liére, in whose comedy-ballets he had often 
danced, Lulli again, by royal command, took 
possession of the theatre in the Palais Royal, 
expelling therefrom the widow and associates 
of Moliére. He at once strengthened his 
company of singers and dancers. In 1681 
he brought out here ‘‘ The Triumph of Love,” 
a ballet which had been well received at 
court, with four female dancers, the first pro- 
fessional ballerine of which we have record. 
Of these, Mademoiselle Lafontaine, ‘‘a beau- 
tiful and stylish dancer,” says Durey de Noin- 
ville, was so successful that she was hailed 
as the ‘‘queen of the dance.” Not con- 
tent with this novelty, Lulli quickened the 
time of the dances. These had previously 


been slow and stately, as befitted the dig- 

nity of an entertainment in which royalty 

itself might take part. And here the separa- 
tion of the ballet of the stage from the dances of the 
ballroom becomes more marked. The ladies of the 
court took the solemn steps of the minuet in the full. 
and flowing skirts of their court-costumes, looped up 
but slightly if at all. The new rapidity which Lulli 
introduced required lighter attire, and the quickness 
of the steps demanded a slight shortening of the 
skirt, to show the feet more distinctly. And from 
this time, too, the history of the ballet of necessity be- 
comes to a certain extent a series of biographies of 
the noted ballet-masters and ballet-dancers, male 
and female, who succeeded each other on the stage, 
each doing his part toward the progress of the. 
art. It was not long before the ballet ceased to 
be an amusement of the court in which the court 
itself took part. It had already become an amuse- 
ment of the people—to be paid for at the door, 
and to be judged like any other entertainment of 
the theatre. Pe. 

On the stage of the opera Mademoiselle Lafon- 
taine was succeeded by Mademoiselle Subligny, and 
she in turn was followed by Mademoiselle Sallé and 
Mademoiselle Camargo, embalmed to all eternity in 
the verse of Voltaire : 
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** Ah! Camargo, que vous étes brillante! 
Mais que Sallé, grands dieux, est ravissante ! © 
Que vos pas sont légers et que les siens sont doux ! 
Elle est inimitable, et vous étes nouvelle ; 
Les nymphes saztent comme vous 
Et les graces dansen¢t comme elle.” 


To Mademoiselle Sallé the credit is due of at- 
tempting a reform in theatrical costume. She saw 
the absurdity of Galatea, in the ballet of ‘‘ Pygma- 
lion,” appearing in the court-dress of the eighteenth 
century, and she dared to dance in a simple dress of 
white, falling in folds suggested by the drapery of a 
Greek statue. The conventional costumes ruled the 
opera So rigidly that she had to go to London to ac- 
complish her purpose. From Noverre’s description 
of herstyle as a dancer, it would seem that she was 
a finished pantomimist, elegant and graceful as a 
dancer, but lacking in brilliancy, and neglectful of 
the difficulties of ¢echnigue, the conquest of which 
even in her day was rapidly becoming the test of 
success to the resulting degradation of the art. Vol- 
taire devotes a quatrain to the celebration of her 
virtue : 

** De tous les cceurs et du sien la maitresse, 
Elle alluma des feux qui lui sont inconnus ; 
De Diane c’est la prétresse 
Dansant sous les traits de Vénus.”’ 

He could not have said as much for Ma- 
demoiselle Camargo; indeed, it is to be 
feared that he stretched a point in saying so 
much for Mademoiselle Sallé. Mademoiselle 
Camargo was of noble birth, and of blood 
akin to a line of dignitaries of the church 
which had culminated in a cardinal under 
Leo X., while a contemporaneous uncle was 
the Inquisitor-General of Spain. She at- 
tempted, also, her reform in costume. She 
was a very quick, lively, brilliant dancer, 
delighting in difficulties, and, desirous, there- 
fore, that her feats should be seen, shortened 
her skirts. Although her reform was not 
more radical than can be seen in her por- 
trait herewith it caused great commotion at 
the time. What would the conservatives of 
the opera have said could they have fore- 
seen the slight and scanty drapery of our 
stage? It was Mademoiselle Camargo who, 
in 1730, beat the first etrechats ever seen on 
the stage of the opera; she achieved only 
four in succession ; thirty years later Made- 
moiselle Lany beat six, and after that the 
number finally rose to the phenomenal figure 
of sixteen. 

The ballet had thus slowly and step by 
step grown from a street pageant to a court- 
amusement ; the amusement of the court had 
been transferred to the stage of the thea- 
tre ; professionals then replaced amateurs ; 
and the difficulties of the art began at once 
toincrease. The je/té battu and the royale had 
been followed by the extrechat in 1730, and to these 
there was added, in 1766, the pirouette, an importa- 
tion from Germany. After that the basis of the art 
was for the most part fixed as it remains to-day, and 





| “ dieu de la danse.” 


since it has only been developing along the lines 
then laid down. Many needed reforms were insti- 
tuted by Noverre and the two Gardels. Before their 
time, the male dancers had appeared masked. And 
they also completed the revolution in costume which 
Mademoiselle Sallé had begun. Under their rule 
there was ever the intention of appropriate attire— 
an intention not always gratified, in great part be- 
cause of the ignorance of the age. 

About this time, also—in 1748, to be exact—the 
first of the dynasty of Vestris made his appearance 
on the boards of the opera, on which he danced 
until 1800. Gaétan Vestris knew his own value. 
“There are but three great men in Europe,” he 
said, “‘ the King of Prussia, M. de Voltaire, and my- 
self.” In 1772, when his son, August Vestris, the 
second of the name, made his first appearance, his 
father, in full dress, accompanied him on the stage 
to present him to the audience, saying to him aloud: 
““ My son, remember whose name you bear ; the pub- 
lic awaits you, and your father observes you.” The 
son was worthy of the father; he was called the 
The elder Vestris acknowl- 





MADEMOISELLE GUIMARD. 


edged that his son surpassed him; and “no won- 
der,” he said ; ‘he had me for father, an advantage 
which Nature denied me.” This Vestris dynasty 
was the perfecter of the new style of dancing—a 
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style of surpassing dexterity, delighting in the 
achieving of magnificent saltatorial impossibilities. 
“Tf August touches the earth from time to time,” 
said Gaétan Vestris, ‘it is only not to humiliate his 
comrades.” 

This same August was to appear in the ballet of 
Gluck’s famous opera ‘‘ Orpheus.” j 

“Write me the music of a chaconne,”’ said he to 
the composer. 

“A chaconne /” exclaimed Gluck. ‘‘ Do you think 
the Greeks, whose manner we are endeavoring to de- 
pict, knew what a chaconne was?” 

‘‘Did they not?” replied Vestris, astonished ; 
and, in a tone of compassion, he added, ‘‘ Then they 
are much to be pitied !” 

It was during, and in great part owing to, the 
connection of the Vestris family and of the distin- 
guished choregraphists Gardel and Noverre with the 
Parisian opera-house, that it took that first position 
among the ballets of Europe which it has held ever 
since. Méhul and the other leading composers of 
the second half of the last century wrote the music 
for the ballets planned and arranged by Noverre and 
the Gardels. And chief among the dancers who ap- 
peared in them was Mademoiselle Guimard, in whom 
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MADEMOISELLE BIGOTTINI. 


were united the merits of both her predecessors, Ma- 
demoiselle Sallé and Mademoiselle Camargo. She 
first appeared, at the age of nineteen, in 1762, and 
she remained on the stage until 1789—seeming then 


as young as ever, thanks to her skill in ‘‘ making- 
up.” She kept upon her dressing-table a youthful 
miniature of herself, after which she composed her 
| stage-face. Mademoiselle Guimard is one of the 
most characteristic personages of her day. She . 
lived in lavish luxury and reckless extravagance. 
Her charity was as unending as her expenditure. 
She was capable of the most thoughtful considera- 
‘tion. She engaged David, then a very young man, 
to decorate her residence in the style of the day ; 
but, discovering that his taste was severe, and that 
the work was therefore unsatisfactory, she gave him 
his time to study in the classic style of which he was 
afterward a master, continuing his pay as though he 
were working for her. Although she was so thin that 
the wits had nicknamed her ‘‘ The Spider,” and the 
malicious Sophie Arnould had called her “‘ The Skel- 
eton of the Graces,” and although her voice was 
harsh, she excelled in private theatricals. Before 
the public, she was a dancer; in the little theatre 
she had put up in her sumptuous house, she was an 
actress, for whom the leading light writers of the 
day were glad to compose plays. These entertain- 
ments were the talk of the town, and no one was ad- 
mitted to them who had not been presented at court. © 
The cost of this profuse prodigality was borne by 
the Prince de Soubise—and by other gentlemen also, 
if the reports of the time are to be credited. Long 
before her death she had faded into obscurity. She 
died in 1816, the year August Vestris, the second 
scion of the Vestris dynasty, made his last appear- 
ance. His son Armand—who gave his name to the 
beautiful daughter of Bartolozzi, the engraver, known 
to us later as Mrs. Charles Mathews—had come for- 
ward at the opera long before—in the year 8 of the 
Republic, to be exact. 

This carries us to the troublous times of the 
French Revolution, which brought no more good to 
the ballet than it did to the other arts. Gardel com- 
posed a “ William Tell,” for which the money was 
appropriated three times, only to be stolen again 
and again, before it could reach the composer. Oth- 
er and more revolutionary ballets fared better. ‘ La 
Rosiére Républicaine” and “ L’Offrande 4 la Li- 
berté”’ were the great successes of this school, and 
they were rather operas than ballets. In this latter 
Madame Ducamp and Mademoiselle Florigny ap-— 
peared as Equality and Fraternity ; Liberty was 
represented by Mademoiselle Maillard, in whom the 
part became incarnated, until she, as Liberty, was 
adored‘ in the Temple of Reason, formerly Notre- 
Dame; and this in spite of royalist sympathies 
she did not attempt to conceal. 

Battle after battle was repeated on the stage of 
the opera, after the news of the reality had come from 
the borders of France. The rapidly -succeeding 
events of the last ten years of the century were of- 
ten mirrored behind the curtain of the opera. In 
this a precedent was followed, for twenty years be- 
fore the opera had brought out “ Mirza,” a ballet in 
three acts, setting on the stage the events of the 
American Revolution, in which the soldiers of France 
were then fighting side by side with the Continentals 
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of these colonies. Let us imagine, if haply we can, 
the figure cut by the dignified Washington and 
“Grandison-Cromwell ” Lafayette as they pirouetted 
in a minuet with grave reserve! A few years later, 
America again appears on the stage of 
the opera in ‘“ L’Embarras des Ri- 
chesses,” a ballet by Grétry, in which the 
_four quarters of the world were seen— 
America dancing “a minuet of the time 
of Pericles.” Nor are these the only 
times, if the digression may be par- 
doned, that the American War has been 
put upon the French stage. A melo- 
drama called “ Le Maudit des Mers,” 
apparently founded on the legend of the 
Flying Dutchman, doomed to wander 
until a prayer is offered for him, was 
performed in Paris during the residence 
there of Mr. Thackeray, in whose 
““Sketch-Book” there is an account of 
the play. In the fourth act, the Ac- 
cursed of the Seas, ‘having landed in 
America, where the peasants on the sea- 
shore, all dressed in Italian ‘costumes, 
are celebrating by a quadrille the vic- 
tories of Washington,” is there lucky 
enough to find a young girl to pray for 
him. 

Mademoiselle Guimard was suc- 


“Tannhauser.” The lively little embassadress from 
Vienna at last succeeded in getting the opera brought 
out before the Parisian public. But the composer 
would not weaken his work by the inappropriate in- 








ceeded as queen of the dance by Made- 





moiselle Bigottini, having for princess- 
royal the Clothilde Mafleuroy, who mar- 
ried the composer Boieldieu. But the 
reign of these goddesses was entirely 
eclipsed by the brightness of the subse- 
quent period. In the beginning of the 
second quarter of this century, when the 
ruler of the opera was Dr. Véron, from 
whose garrulous memoirs many curious 
items can be gathered of the secrets of his man- 
agement and of his trials and tribulations at the 
hands of a bevy of beauties over whom he ruled, 
there appeared upon the boards in rapid succession 
a galaxy of dancing stars, whose like has never been 
seen before or since. Paul, Albert, Perrot, among 
the men ; Taglioni, Elssler, Cerito, Grisi, Duver- 
nay, among the women, were a few of the leading 
lights. As ballet-masters he had Taglioni, the father 
of his daughter, and Vestris, the son and grandson 
of his ancestors. Dr. Véron spared no expense in 
mounting a ballet like “La Sylphide,” an opera 
like “ Robert the Devil,” with the weird dance in 
which Mademoiselle Taglioni appeared as the Ab- 
bess. It was the period of the greatest prosperity 
that the ballet has ever known. And its power in 
the opera of Paris has never been broken since. No- 
where is it more potent. 

Whatever may be the opera which divides the 
bill with the ballet— even though it be the “ Or- 
phée ” of Gluck—matters little; it is not heard: 
“On n’entend que le ballet,” as the saying goes. 
To the might of the Parisian adorers of Terpsi- 
chore is directly due the damning of Herr Wagner’s 











MADEMOISELLE TAGLIONI. 


troduction of a dance ; and, therefore, the support- 
ers of the ballet arose in their might and damned 
the opera out of hand. 


Dis 


IN England the ballet has always been more or 
less of an exotic; in France, although not indige- 
nous, it had been transplanted at the right season, 
and there it had taken root firmly and flourished, as 
we have seen. But England, if less productive than 
France, was as appreciative; and foreign dancers, 
like all other foreign artists, found there a ready 
welcome and an ample reward. About 1704 Made- 
moiselle Subligny, with some companions, had crossed 
the Channel, bearing letters of introduction from 
the Abbé Dubois—to John Locke!. The philoso- 
pher’s knowledge of the human understanding did 
not probably descend to interesting itself in a ballet- 
dancer’s feet, but he courteously arranged her busi- 
ness affairs for her. A few years later, in 1734, came 
Mademoiselle Sallé, bearing letters from Fontenelle 
to Montesquieu, then embassador at the court of St. 
James’s. Respect for tradition was so great at the 
French opera-house that she was driven to first in- 
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troducing her reformatory ideas when the ballet of 
‘‘ Pygmalion” was produced for her (as Galatea), at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Her great innovation, the 
discarding of hoops and false hair, and the attempt 
to dress the part with at least approximate appro- 
priateness, and not in the stately uniformity which 
had previously obtained, was received with favor by 
the English, and afterward by the French. Noverre, 
who had seconded her in these reforms, in turn paid 
a visit to England, which was as unfortunate as Ma- 
demoiselle Sallé’s was fortunate. In 1755 Garrick 
brought out at great expense his ‘‘Chinese Festival,” 
in which M. Noverre and his associates appeared. 
They were mostly Swiss, but they were supposed to 
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be French, and, as war was about to be proclaimed 
between France and England, the patriotic pit re- 
fused to allow any French dancers to come and take 
the bread out of the mouths of honest English per- 
formers : they raised a riot; they refused to allow 
the piece to proceed—although the king himself was 
present on two occasions. They smashed Garrick’s 
windows ; and, finally, they compelled him to with- 
draw the play and pocket a loss of four thousand 
pounds. But Garrick, although in this case unlucky, 
had no reason to regret his experiences with the bal- 
let, for he married, happily, Madame Violette, a 
dancer from Vienna—an example followed by one of 
his successors as actor and manager, Charles Kem- 
ble, whose wife, Miss De Camp, was also a Viennese 
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dancer. From Vienna, also, after an interval, came 


the Elsslers, who appeared in London before they’ 


were engaged in Paris. 

When Mr. Ebers became lessee of the Opera- 
House in 1821, he paid more attention to the ballet 
and spent more money on it than on the opera—the 
singers cost him about fifty thousand dollars and the 
dancers sixty thousand. Among the latter were 
Albert and Noblet, Coulon and Bias— of whom 
Tom Moore wrote : 


“2. . you'd swear 


When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That her steps are of light—that her home is the air, 
And she only, Zar complatsance, touches the ground ’’— 


a fancy obviously suggested by the remark of the 
elder Vestris, before cited. The ballet grew rapid- 
ly in public favor, and the English had an oppor- 
tunity to view each of the bright galaxy of stars 
then twinkling through the smoke of the foot-lights. 
Among them were Paul, Anatole, the Vestrises, and 
Mademoiselle Mercandotti, who made a runaway 
match with Mr. Ball Hughes, the gambler, sending 
a letter to her manager, which some anonymous 
rhymester has smartly versified thus : 
‘‘-Sir, being a-miss et ma santé dérangée, 

Mon médecin declares qu’il y a quelque chose a changer ; 

I suppose he means air—a la campagne je vais, 

So dispose of my réle 4 quelque autre, I pray. 


But mamma ne veut pas que je suis paresseuse, - 
Bids me go to a Ball, and I cannot ref-Hughes.’’ 


Another neatly-turned epigram on the same occa- 
sion reads : 


‘** The fair damsel is gone, and no wonder at all, » 
That, bred to the dance, she is fond of a Ball.” 


The success of Fanny Elssler and of Marie Ta- 
glioni was almost simultaneous. ‘Their presence on 
the stage at the same time marks the climax of the 
Terpsichorean art. The excitement which they 
created is well within the memory of many now 
alive. To those who had not the fortune to see 
them in their prime, nothing can better give an idea 
of their respective styles and superlative merits than 
an extract from Chorley’s ‘‘ Musical Recollections,” 
which has been before quoted for the same purpose, 
and is here somewhat condensed : ‘‘ ‘La Sylphide’ 
marks a ballet-epoch as a work that introduced an 


element of delicate fantasy and fairyism into the 


most artificial of all dramatic exhibitions. After it 
were to come ‘La Fille du Danube’ and ‘$ Giselle,’ 
and a score of ballets, in which the changes were 
rung on naiad and nereid life, on the ill-assorted 
love of some creature of the elements for an earthly 
mortal. The purity and ethereal grace of Made- 
moiselle Taglioni’s style suggested the opening of 
this vein, as it also founded a school of imitators. 
Then her mimic powers, however elegant, were lim- 
ited. Her face had few changes. 
tle sameness in her effects. Mademoiselle Elssler’s 
dignified and triumphant beauty of face and form 
would have made her remarkable, whatever dress 
she wore, in whatever world she appeared. There 


was, however, more of the Circe than of the Diana 


in her smile. ‘She possessed many more resources 


There was a lit- | 
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than Mademoiselle Taglioni. The exquisite man- 
agement of her bust and arms (one of the hardest 
things to acquire in dancing) set her apart from every 
one whom I have seen before or since. Nothing in 
execution was too daring for her, nothing too pointed. 
If Mademoiselle Taglioni flew, she flashed. The one 
floated upon the stage like a nymph, the other show- 
ered every sparkling fascination around her like a 
sorceress. Her versatility, too, was complete: she 
had every style, every national humor under her 
feet — she could be Spanish for the Spaniards, or 
Russian for the northerns, or Neapolitan for those 
who loved the delirious tarantella. But beyond 
these, Mademoiselle Elssler as an actress commanded 
powers of high and subtile rarity.” 

Nor were Fanny Elssler and Marie Taglioni 
alone. Never before had there been so many 
brilliant dancers—the elder Elssler, always sacri- 
ficing herself to her sister ; Carlotta Grisi, the cous- 
in of the great singer; Duvernay ; Cerito; Lucille 
Grahn ; and among the men, Perrot, the pupil of 
Vestris ; and St.-Léon, now the ballet-master of the 
Paris Opéra. To Mr. Lumley is due the credit of 
originating and carrying into actual execution, in 
spite of inconceivable obstacles, the most wonderful 
choregraphic sight yet seen by mortal eye—the 
famous and indeed never-to-be-forgotten pas de gua- 
tre, in which danced together, and one after the 
other, Taglioni, Grisi, Grahn, and Cerito. It cre- 
ated an unheard-of excitement at home and abroad. 

And it was, indeed, a poet’s fantasy, a dream of 
fair women. Grahn— 


‘** Was divinely tall and most divinely fair.” 


Cerito was— 


“|... . a form of life and light 
That, seen, became a part of sight.” 


And Grisi— 


‘* When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music.”’ 


While to see Taglioni was to quote involuntarily 
from “ A Winter’s Tale:” 
“* When you do dance, I wish you 


A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that."’ 


With the substitution of Rosati for Lucille 
Grahn, it was revived in 1847, to be followed the 
next year by the “ Four Seasons,” in which Tagli- 
oni, Cerito, Grisi, and Rosati, were assisted by Per- 
rot and St.-Léon. This was the end. Since then 
the ballet has declined in ability and in popularity. 
Since then it has neither had, nor deserves, the pub- 
lic favor to so great an extent. It was one of its 
last great efforts which inspired ‘‘Ingoldsby” Bar- 
ham to drop into verse, in a few lines which now 
may serve well as a sigh for the past : 


‘* What Horace says is 
Eheu fugaces 

Anni labuntur, Postume, Postume ! 

Years glide away and are lost to me, lost to me. 
Now when the folks in the dance sport their merry toes, 
Taglionis and Elsslers, Duvernays and Ceritos, 
Sighing, I murmur, ‘ O mihi preteritos!’” 
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III. 


Nor was it long before these United States felt 
the fever: the Elssler crossed the blue water, car- 
ried the country by storm, and danced the cap on 
Bunker Hill Monument. This was not the first 
appearance of a ballet on our shores; it had come 
over almost with the first company of actors, and we 
had ever since produced an abundant but inferior 
native article sufficient to supply the ordinary do- 
mestic demand. One American dancer had even 
carried the war into Africa by going to Paris to per- 
form. Miss Augusta Maywood and Miss Mary Anne 
Lee first appeared in a ballet in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 30, 1837; and while the former practised, 
and at last danced in public at the Paris Opeéra- 
House, the latter was content to obtain in America 
the triumph for which her rival was striving in Eu- 
rope. But years before we had produced a native 
ballet-dancer, there had been performed here an 
original—indeed an aboriginal—American ballet. 
“The Huntress ; or, Tammany’s Frolics,” an Indian 
ballet, was brought out at the John Street Theatre, 
so we read in the records of the New York stage as 
set forth by Mr. Ireland, on June 11, 1794. It was, 
perhaps, something akin to “‘The Maiden and the 
Savage,” the little ballet-interlude in which the 
Infant Phenomenon took part, and Which Mr, 
Crummles regularly saw with increasing delight. 
It was, no doubt, decorous, perhaps even a little 
dull, but decorous beyond peradventure, containing 
naught in any way to offend the most. fastidious, 
naught in any way to incur reproof from the most 
straitlaced. It was a ballet of the old school, and 
the dresses were like those worn by Mademoiselle 
Guimard or Mademoiselle Camargo—the skirts were 
so. long that the costume would hardly excite re- 
mark at a ball, and certainly not at amasquerade. It 
was old-fashioned, and in the mean time new-fan- 
gled ways had, as we have seen, arisen in France. 
When, therefore, about thirty years later, at the 
Bowery Theatre—then a far more worthy temple of 
the drama than now—on the. evening of February 
7, 1827, there bounded upon the stage in light 
skirts, silken hose, and floating drapery, Mademoi- 
selle Hutin, the first French dancer of the new 
school who had been seen in this city, the novelty 
was too much; its suddenness was too startling ; 
and every lady in the lower tier of boxes rose from 
her seat at once and left the house. But times 
change, and we change with them. Autres temps, 
autres meurs. O tempora,o mores! Only thirteen 
years later, when Miss Fanny Elssler reached these 
shores, she made a journey throughout the length 
and breadth of the land far more triumphant than 
was to be accorded not long after to Mademoiselle 
Rachel, the priestess of a sister Muse. 

For a quarter of a century we went almost with- 
out ballet—not entirely, for a few nomadic troupes 
would now and then make themselves visible and 
then silently steal away. But there was no general 
popular interest in the ballet from the time of Elssler’s 
departure to about ten years ago, when there first 
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burst upon us almost simultaneously the splendors 
of ‘‘ The Black Crook” and ‘‘The Devil’s Auc- 
tion.” The latter soon faded out, but it brought us 
Solhke, and Morlacchi—the best dancer seen here 
since Elssler—while in the other we could see Bon- 
fanti, Rigl, and Sangalli—now the leading dancer of 
the Paris Opéra. During the past decade we have 
rarely been deprived of the dance ; and, indeed, at 
times it has been superabundant. Within the past 
year or two it has been visible at four different the- 
atres in this city. There was a “ Grand Italian 
Ballet” in Lord Byron’s unactable tragedy, ‘‘ Sar- 
danapalus,” when it was represented at ‘Booth’s The- 
atre. The incongruity of an Italian ballet in an As- 
syrian palace is hardly greater than the singing there 
of a hymn to Bacchus, and could indeed be easily par- 
doned—if it were only a good ballet, Italian or Pata- 
gonian, or Paphlagonian, as it might be. But the 
ballet danced before Sardanapalus was so long and 
altogether so tedious that it is small wonder that the 
monarch dropped off into a refreshing slumber. The 
weakness of the ballet-master was shown at once in 
the disjointed abruptness with which the evolutions of 
the corps de ballet were linked with the revolutions of 
the leading dadlerine. In ‘‘ Life” there was an un- 
necessary ballet, and another in “ Baba,” a piece of 
ineffable inanity. Thereisafundof melancholy lat- 
ent in the human breast, which the beholding of such 
pieces as ‘‘ Baba” and ‘‘ The Black Crook ”’ is certain 
to suddenly develop, and the sense of oppression was 
in no way relieved by a ballet as bad as the one in 
“‘Baba.” It was composed of commonplaces, odds 
and ends from the common fund of all ballets, thrown 
together helter-skelter, not melting one into the oth- 
er with the beautiful harmony to be found in the 
masterpieces of choregraphic art. The corgs de 
balais—as the French wit called it, and the pun is 
not inapt—exhibited all three of the varieties of 
dancing of which, as it has been well said, the mod- 
ern ballet is capable—the graceful, the ungraceful, 
and the disgraceful. 

Wretched as the condition of the choregraphic 
art is in this country, it is better here than in Eng- 
land. It is there handed over to the vulgar horde 
which frequents the Alhambra, and the low resorts 
akin to it and aping its worst features. Here, at 
least, we are alive to the influence of French taste, 
and it is in France that the ballet to-day is best. 

Although the general level of the ballet here is 
low, we have had fine dadlerine. Of the two styles 
of modern dancing—the Taglioni exquisite in its 
chastity and severe in its beauty, and the Vestris full 
of languorous fire and aiming at an enervating sen- 
sation—of each of these schools we have had recent 
opportunities of seeing excellent representatives. To 
the first class belongs Mademoiselle Bonfanti, whose 
style is of exquisite beauty, chaste almost to cold- 
ness, lacking only that smile which, as M. Paul La- 
croix has neatly said, “is the dance of the features 
as the dance is the smile of the limbs. To the sec- 
ond school, of fiery and voluptuous art aiming at the 
senses rather than the intellect, belongs Mademoi- 
selle Menzelli, a fine dancer, of superb /echnique, 
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graceful gestures, and rounded attitudes, revealing 
the results of hard work and sound teaching. 
Mademoiselle Morlacchi unites the best character- 
istics of these two dissimilar schools; she has the 
fire of the one and the purity of the other; she has 
skill, and style, and poetry; she is a fine panto- 
mimist ; she loves her art, and she feels fully that 
it is an art; she has the tact and the taste to con- 
ceal all trace of effort, knowing the hiding of arti- 
fice is the supreme proof of art. 


IV. 


To what is the obvious decline of the dancing 
art to be attributed? The causes are two: First, 
the sacrifice of the exsemdle to the soi, immolating 
the harmonious effect of the whole to the merit of a 
single performer ; and, secondly, the too great devo- 
tion of the soloists to the merely difficult instead of 
the absolutely beautiful. These two things together 
are responsible in great part for the want of variety 
and the sterility of invention which characterize most 
modern ballets. ' 

The number of notes, so to speak, in dancing is 
ahnost as limited as the number of notes in music. 
The positions and-steps—eztrechats, ronds de jambe, 
prrouettes—are but few. As in music, however, from 
a limited number of notes an infinite variety of com- 
binations can be formed. But there is always a de- 
sire to discover a new note, a new principle, or, fail- 
ing in that, to improve on the old ones. Gardel and 
Vestris introduced the pirouette ; Vestris perfected 
it, and his successors surpassed him in execution. 
To the Zzrouctte was largely due the alteration in 
the style of dancing. Noverre knew nothing of it ; 
he aimed at beauty alone. So did Gardel, who used 
it as a means only ; so have many others, who have 
kept difficulty always subordinate to beauty. But 
with Vestris it was an end, and so with many of his 
followers. They regarded it as a difficulty to be met 
and overcome for its own sake. And they invented 
difficulties for the sake of overcoming them. They 
sacrificed the beauty of the whole to the brilliancy- 
of the part. They only sought to attain the “ poetry 
of motion” when it could be had through violent 
muscular exertion, This school which the Vestris 
founded, and in which they were apt scholars, sets 
technique above beauty, skill above style ; it requires 
the steel-like precision of the steam-engine—it is, in 
short, machine-made dancing. Now, machinery can 
produce no better results in dancing than in any 
other art. The Muses never act as factory-fore- 
women; and the work their substitutes turn out is, 
in the one art, the chromo, and, in the other, gym- 
nastics. 

Gymnastics is, indeed, a word etymologically ac- 
curate. The costume proper for the exhibition of 
such feats of strength is akin to nakedness. The 
work of the athlete is best done in the garb of the 
athlete. And the rapid reduction of drapery has at 
last reached a point beyond which it cannot go, Of 
course, the skirts of a dancer’s dress must needs be 
short to allow the dancing to be seen; but, if they 
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are too short, the undue shortness defeats itself by 
drawing attention to the legs, which are merely ne- 
cessary evils, and away from the feet, which are the 
essential objects of interest. The rage for short- 
ening the skirts is of sudden growth. Look at a 
portrait of Mademoiselle Camargo of a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and:a portrait of Mademoiselle Elss- 
ler of not fifty years ago, and you will see but little 
difference in the length of the skirts, which are full 
and flowing, and far more graceful than the thin strips 
of clothing which now obtain. A mass of short, light 
skirts bunching out from the waist, and making the 
. dancer look like an exaggerated teetotum, is neither 
as becoming to the wearer nor as well adapted to 
the required end as fewer and longer skirts would be. 
A dress which, like Camargo’s and Elssler’s, fell a 
little below the knee, and clung more closely to the 
figure, would—to say nothing of its greater decency 
—relieve the ballet-dancers from the imputation of 
being as dumpy and squat as they all seem to be. 
The dress was doubtless devised to exhibit the salta- 
torial skill of the leading dancer, and it is wholly 
unsuited to the corps de ballet. 

This ungraceful—nay, almost disgraceful—ap- 
pearance of the corps de ballet is perhaps the reason 
it is so much slighted of late. That it is slighted is 
indisputable. We see a dozen good principal dancers 
oftener than one well-drilled and capable corps. 
The only really efficient corps lately to be seen in 
the city was in “Life,” and then it was very small. 
Yet it is obvious that it is from the corps that the 
greatest effects are to be produced—the - graceful 
groupings, the harmonious evolutions, and the beau- 
tiful variations of light, and shadow, and color. The 
one novelty in the ballets of ‘‘ Baba” and “‘ Sarda- 
napalus” was the employment of colored glasses be- 
fore the glaring lime-light to suddenly tinge the 
floating drapery of the dancers with the succeeding 
hues of the rainbow. And in “Life” there was 
some attempt to handle the corps as it ought to be 
handled, and to show at the same time a story of 
some poetic worth. The fable of ‘‘ The Snow-Bal- 
let,” with its spirit of Heat and its spirit of Cold, 
was a yery pretty choregraphic fancy; it showed 
what might be done with simple material by deft 
and delicate workmanship and a due regard for the 
principles of art. But there has been nothing ever 
seen here to be for a moment compared with “ La 
Source,” one incidental dance from which, ‘“ Les 
Bayadéres,” was shown here nine years ago in “‘ The 
White Fawn,” to the wonderful embellishment of 
that most expensive show-piece. 

, The substitution of the exhibition of strength, 
with the aim of astonishing, for the desire to charm 
by grace, is, above all else, the curse of the art. It 
is the great stumbling-block in the path of progress, 
As the feats of strength are fatiguing, it leads to the 
reduction in length of the ballet, the substitution 
rather of the ballet-interlude, short and senseless, 
for the. ballet-pantomime, telling a complete story, 
and speaking with mute eloquence through the eyes 
tothe soul. ‘‘ The mere figured dances”—to quote 
from Noverre, the highest possible authority on the 
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subject, albeit in some respects a little old-fashioned 
—“the mere figured dances, without meaning, with- 
out the representation of any one subject, unsup- 
ported by a regular and sensible intrigue, being no 
part of the drama, but wondering, if I may say so, 
how they came there, are, in my opinion, as I have 
declared before, no more than divertissements, or 
recreative dances, wherein nothing is observed but 
the studied exhibition of the mechanical difficulties 
of our art.” 

A divertissement is merely arranged by a ballet- 
master. A ballet-pantomime is the work of a drama- 
tist aided by a ballet-master. And in a really good 
pantomime the share of the dramatist is as impor- 
tant as that of the musician or the dancer. His 
duty is to furnish a plot whose successive parts can 
be shown by action alone, with situations so clear 
that a few simple gestures, or even the expression of 
the face, can make them plain to the spectator. 
Natural sentiments and obvious situations must be 
used to further the progress of the story, exciting 
surprise, depicting love, fear, and such other emo- 
tions as the story demands. To produce great ef- 
fects from simple causes is the highest art. This 
highest art the author of a ballet needs must have. 
His effects must be produced by simple means; no 
others are possible. A ready-made myth is an ad- 
vantage, and a fairy-tale is most suitable, as it gives 
occasion for the marvels and mysteries for which the 
stage-setting of this form of art is most fit. But, 
ready-made or original, the fiction must be simple 
and obvious. Théophile Gautier said that the skele- 
ton of a good play should be a pantomime. <A good 
ballet should, therefore, be the skeleton of a good 
play. And this is, in fact, so; the plot of more than 
one opera and play was first made use of on the stage 
for a ballet. Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” follows the 
lines of “‘ La Bohémienne,” a ballet in which Fanny 
Elssler showed her great dramatic power. A ballet, 
then, is no unworthy task for a dramatist, and in 
France there has been no lack of authors. Gautier 
himself was the author of ‘‘ Giselle.” Heine drafted 
for Lumley ‘‘ Doktor Faust,” a Tanz-Poem. St.- 
Georges, Delavigne, and, above all, Scribe, have 
turned their hand to choregraphic composition. One 
of Scribe’s ingenious ideas was to introduce into his 
“Manon Lescaut” Mesdemoiselles Sallé and Ca- 
margo, who executed a grave minuet, which Manon 
accompanies by a wild and picturesque dance more 
characteristic of her, and contrasting strongly with 
the formality of the stately court-dance. When 
Scribe turned ‘‘ The Tempest” into an opera for 
Halévy he made Ariel a pantomimic part, which he 
cast to Carlotta Grisi. 

But of late there has been less attention paid to 
the ballet. Even in France no important ballet has 
been produced for ten years. The dance of the 
stage is perhaps waiting for a reconstruction akin to 
that which Wagner. has attempted in music. And, 
as in some of the earlier operas, notably Gluck’s, are 
to be found the germs of the art-work of the future, 
so in some of the earlier ballets can be seen the line 
along which development is possible. The dim sug- 
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gestiveness of the ghostly ballet in ‘Robert the 
Devil,” for instance, indicates one class of effects to 
be aimed at. And, allying the music of the future 
to the dance of the future, we can imagine what a 
weird, and mystic, and fanciful, and fantastic dance 


the elder Taglioni might have composed to the mu- 
sic of the ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” the picture-poem of 
M. Camille Saint-Saens, which sounds, indeed, if the 
quip may be pardoned, as though it had been espe- 
cially composed for the corpse de ballet ! 





FELT: HER FACE OR HER: FORT CES 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL, 


CHAPTER V. 
BEAUTIFUL BY PROXY. 


HE new-comer stands in the middle of the 
narrow street. As he speaks, a lamp, carried 
from one window to another in the neighboring 
house, sends a momentary flash of light across his 
face, and Jet remembers him. 

“ You—you were in the sa/on at the Hétel de 
Univers, when I left papa. How in the world, 
sir, did you come to recognize me here ?” 

To this point-blank question, a raw lad like 
Mark Austen might, not improbably, give a vera- 
cious reply ; easing his conscience by the confession 
that he has, in fact, dogged her footsteps during the 
last three-quarters of an hour, awaiting the most 
effective moment for his self-introduction! The 
stranger is a man twelve or fifteen years older than 
Mark Austen—a man of the world, not wearing his 
heart, if he possess one, on his sleeve. 

‘“‘These chance meetings are extraordinary, are 
they not? But the truth is, Miss Conyngham, I was 
more than half commissioned by your father to go in 
search of you. I do not know whether you are 
aware of it,” he adds, ‘‘ but you have managed to 
find your way into the most cutthroat quarter of the 
whole city.” * 

“Have I?” cries Jet, with her merry laugh. 
‘*Good Heavens, sir, what a Saladin that makes of 
you! It is all the fault of Laura’s tomb, and of a 
sacristan—a miserable old man to whom I reputed 
respectability because he carried a bunch of church- 
keys. It has taught me a lesson—” 

“Never again to be imposed upon by the gloss 
clerical, I hope?” . 

‘“‘Exactly. Now, unless you wish to assist at 
your own assassination, as well as mine, do you not 
think it would be well for us to make a start?” 

The stranger offers his arm; Jet takes it, and 
five minutes’ walking through a labyrinth of lanes, 
threaded by the Englishman with the ease born of 
long acquaintance, brings them into the Rue Calade: 
a broad, well-lighted street, where may be seen offi- 
cers playing dominoes inside handsome cafés ; co- 
quettish young ladies behind the counters of glove 
and cigar shops ; gas, pavements, well-appointed car- 
riages, civilization, 

“And, at least, we are in no further danger of 
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our lives,” says Jet Conyngham, drawing her hand 
from beneath her protector’s arm, with a tardy rec- 
ollection of the conventionalities, and of the eir- 
cumstance that, as yet, she does not know his name. 
‘‘Tam sure, papa and I can never sufficiently thank 
you, as a stranger, for—” 

“Mr. Conyngham and myself are not strangers 
to each other,” interrupts her companion, quietly. 
“For the last half-dozen years, at least, I have had 
the pleasure of Mr. Conyngham’s acquaintance.” 

" “Which just takes away the whole edge from 
the situation,” thinks the girl, among whose virtues 
gratitude does not seem to hold a prominent place. 
“An old friend of papa’s! Somebody’s husband, 
doubtless. Most probably a clergyman. So much 
for my hero!” 

And she turns, shyness, embarrassment—#, in- 
deed, she ever was threatened by such weakness— 
at an end; and looks at him. 

He is, beyond all comparison, the most (outward- 
ly) ‘‘ heroic” personage who, as yet, has crossed the 
prosaic paths of Jet’s life; the colonel of the regi- 
ment, Mark’s rival at the ill-fated archery-ball, not 
excepted—a tall, black-haired man of six or eight 
and thirty, with a head finely set upon a pair of 
stalwart English shoulders, with even features, clearly 
cut as those of a stone Antinous, with iron-blue, cold- 
ish eyes that admirably set off the pallid olive of his 
skin—a man that an artist could not choose but look 
after, on a city pavement, or in a mountain sierra, 
clad ina Bond Street ‘‘ ulster” or a peasant’s poncho 
—in broadcloth or in rags! 

At the present moment he wears a suit of the 
nondescript gray in which Englishmen ordinarily 
pursue their travels; a scarf containing just the 
smallest dash of color round his throat. Jet Conyng- 
ham—her quick girl’s eyes taking in every detail of 
his appearance at a glance—feels reassured as to 
clause number two of her own suppositions, by 
that dash of color. A peripatetic clergyman may 
wear a coat of any hue, even of any cut, if his views 
be sufficiently broad ; a tie with a dash of color in it 
never. As regards the question of his being some- 
body’s husband, or a free man, she must remain in 
doubt—but only for another two minutes. An in- 
cident, trifling in itself, however fruitful of untoward 
consequences, sets the matter at rest for her. 

Coming out of the Rue Calade, a short glass-coy- 
ered passage, on the right, leads toward the Place 
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Crillon. In this little arcade may be found some of 
the best shops in Avignon; among others, a mo- 
diste’s—its windows well stocked, not with Parisian 
chiffons, but with the unchanging fashion of the 
district, the graceful peasant-coiffures of Arles, Avi- 
gnon, and Orange. 

Jet lingers, drawn by the instinct that must ever 
attract a pretty woman toward becoming head-gear. 
Her companion, as in courtesy bound, lingers also. 

“Mademoiselle Palmieri. Nouveautés.” 

The stranger reads aloud the name that, in gas- 
illumined capitals, flares above the central window ; 
then, taking forth a letter from his pocket, he bends 
forward to the light, opens and examines it. 

““We spoke of chance meetings, Miss Conyng- 
ham. Here is another whimsical accident. I re- 
ceived a letter from Italy this afternoon—a letter 
from a lady, I need hardly say, asking me, if I 
stopped in Avignon, to purchase some kind of finery 
at the shop of Mademoiselle Palmieri, The com- 
mission was put out of my head—by subjects of 
greater interest,” says the Englishman, gallantly ; 
“but a man cannot escape his fate in these things. 
Here I am, without will of my own, standing before 
Mademoiselle Palmieri’s very window—” 

“Ready to execute your correspondent’s orders! 
I have no doubt,” says the girl, ‘‘ that you are an 
excellent judge in matters of millinery. Some gen- 
tlemen, I have heard—married men, of course”— 
this in a tone of profound compassion—“ will buy 
you a bonnet ora hat better than you could buy it 
for yourself.” 

“ Unfortunately, the gift is denied me. I know 
when I see a handsome girl becomingly dressed.” 
Something in his tone converts the remark into a 
compliment. Jet Conyngham blushes. ‘There my 
science ends. But you must remember,” he adds, 
“that I can plead extenuating circumstances. I 
have no wife to educate my tastes.” 

“ Really !” cries Jet, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and in her most mocking voice. ‘“ And I felt 
so sure, so absolutely convinced, that you were mar- 
ried.” 

Which betrays that she was sufficiently interested 
in the contingency to speculate about it. 

The stranger smiles—in the depths of his own 
consciousness, not with his lips. 

“Tf it were half an hour earlier, Miss Conyng- 
ham, I should ask you, short though our acquaint- 
ance is, to do me a favor—assist me with your taste 
in carrying out ‘ my correspondent’s orders !’” 

“ It is only half-past five. There is time, and to 
spare,” answers Jet, with her customary frankness. 
“Papa always goes to his room for an hour before 
dinner—my literary resources are comprised in an 
invalid guide-book and the Jzdicateur. Help me 
to kill the next sixty minutes, and the favor will be 
on my side.” 

“You are quite sure you do not think me imper- 
tinent ?” 

““T am quite sure that I like looking over pretty 
things, even though I may be only required to offi- 
ciate as a milliner’s block.” 


‘* Then I shall take you at your word.” 

He pushes open the door. A dark-eyed little 
Frenchwoman, making up her day’s accounts at the 
farther end of the shop, comes forward, with a smile 
and a salutation, to know what monsieur and madame 
desire. 

Monsieur and madame, after the former has re- 
ferred to a letter that we know, desire a black-velvet 
Arles coiffure, to be worn by an English lady as an 
evening head-dress, 

‘“A young lady, of course?” remarks Jet, when 
the milliner has set forth her wares. ‘‘ Your friend 
is as young as I am, sir—younger?” 

‘“Not younger, certainly,” is the stranger’s an- 
swer. 

‘‘ But a girl—under five-and-twenty—under thir- 
ty? You know, you really must give me some idea 
of her age. A head-dress like this,” taking off her 
hat, as she speaks, and bending her sunny head low 
enough for the little modtste to reach it—“ a head- 
dress like this would be grotesque, a case for the po- 
lice, surmounting wrinkles and gray hairs.” 

“Wrinkles and gray hairs belong to history,” 
says the stranger, with gravity. ‘In these days 
every woman is—the age she believes herself to 
look.” 

“ What good news for me!” exclaims Jet; “I 
shall never believe myself to look a day over three- 
and-twenty.” 

Three-and-twenty! The age at which she will 
become possessed of forty thousand pounds ! 

It is impossible that the thought of gold can cast 
a real, objective halo round the face and head of a 
pretty girl. And still, at this moment, some subtile 
increase of beauty does seem to accrue to Jet Conyng- 
ham in the stranger’s sight. 

She possesses, in a quite unique degree, the gift 
of adaptability, a natural, instinctive fitness for all 
artistic or histrionic effect—a gift, delightful as it is 
rare. Beauty, in the great majority of cases, is sadly 
prone to run in grooves. You will find one woman 
whose specialty is a Spanish mantilla and a yellow 
rose—always a Spanish mantilla and a yellow rose ; 
another, who looks divine ina Madonna kerchief— 
always and unchangeably a Madonna kerchief. A 
third is unapproachable as a Greek — only as a 
Greek. Let Jet Conyngham array herself in what 
she will—yes, though it be the last enormity in the 
way of a fashionable gown or bonnet, and—true 
Cynthia of the minute—she suits the dress, or the 
dress her (how shall we analyze this untaught, un- 
teachable art of harmony ?), without an effort. 

“If it were possible to look beautiful by proxy, 
the Arles coiffure might well become the rage,” ob- 
serves the stranger, as the little Frenchwoman, on 
tiptoe, unpins the black-velvet loops from Jet’s blond 
head. ‘‘ But it is a fashion few faces could stand.” 

“Except mine, of course,” says the girl, with a 
quick look—a look that he cannot feel to be alto- 
gether one of encouragement, and putting on her 
hat without a glance at any of the mirrors with 
which the shop is lined — “ mine and the mysterious 
friend’s, the lady who is no particular age to speak 
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of! Now, sir, if your purchases are made, we will 
start, please. This looking beautiful by proxy has 
taken up more time than I thought for.” 

A minute’s walking brings them to the side-en- 
trance of the Hétel de l’Univers. When they have 
got half-way across the court-yard Jet pauses. 

“T shall run up to papa’s room at once, and set 
his mind at rest about my safety. This will entail a 
narrative of events, and a narrative, to be coherent, 
requires names, does it not ?” 

Her eyes finish the remainder of the question— 
and a question to which the stranger replies by tak- 
ing a card from his pocket-book. 

‘* Names do not really signify,” remarks Jet, with 
dignity, and bestowing no downward glance upon 
the bit of pasteboard she holds between her fingers ; 
“‘T could think of a friend—I mean, of some one to 
whom I had talked for half an hour—quite as pleas- 
antly without a name as with one. But papa is me- 
thodical in these trifles.” 

‘* Mr. Conyngham knows my name well,” returns 
the stranger, raising his hat in acknowledgment of 
his dismissal. “I hope it will not always be unfa- 
miliar to his daughter.” . 

And they separate. 

Jet walks in with her stateliest air, her head raised 
well aloft, as long as it is possible for her new ac- 
quaintance to see her. Then, with a step like light- 
ning, she runs up the winding stone escalier, and 
makes for the solitary gas-lamp that is burning in 
the corridor of the first floor. 

The card contains neither title nor address, only 
two words, printed, foreign-fashion, in small, Roman 
capitals ; 

** LAURENCE BIRON.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
HIS REVERENCE AND MILADI. 


*** Hs reverence and miladi.’ Why, my dear 
madam, it is a story of five years’ standing. Ever 
since poor Sir George’s death—’twould be scandal 
against Queen Elizabeth to say before—the two 
names have been familiar to the ear as household- 
words from one end of the Riviera to the other.” 

A very young old gentleman and a very old young 
lady are talking over their neighbors’ characters with 
zest. The hour, nine of the evening ; the scene, a 
vast and well-filled sa/om in the Grand Hotel Para- 
dis, at Esterel. 

On the centre ottoman of the room is Jet Con- 
yngham, conspicuous alike by her position, her ani- 
mated beauty, and the fact that the Reverend Lau- 
rence Biron is at her side. Mr. Conyngham occu- 
pies the most comfortable, most sought-for sofa the 
salon possesses. A half-pretty Scottish widow, hold- 
ing serious views, and wearing a Marie-Stuart cap, 
pays him attention. Around the room are scattered 
whist - players ; players at gobang, désigue, chess ; 
players, even, to the unhappiness and confusion of 
their fellows, of the piano-forte. 
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One or two mild, very mild flirtations seem at- 
tempting to struggle into existence; but furtively, 
precariously. The masculine elements of the as- 
sembly are mostly lads in the first stage of shyness, 
or old gentlemen in the last stage of senility, and, 
numerically, stand in a proportion of about one to 
five toward the stronger, more independent sex. 

These, the strong and independent, muster in 
force. Ladies traveling without their husbands, la- 
dies in charge of husbands, ladies regretting hus- . 
bands—each of these classes, the last more espe- 
cially, would seem to have representatives present, 
while of robust-minded spinsters, come to years of 
maturity... .. 

‘We girls should not be over-severe on each 
other, I know,” says Miss Wylie, the old young lady 
whose conversation with the young old gentleman I 
have interrupted. “Still, if this other unhappy en- 
tanglement exists—” 

“ As it certainly does exist,” interpolates the gen- 
tleman, with decision. 

“‘T call it positively e/pable for such attentions 
to be encou.aged—attentions that may almost be 
looked upon as those of a married man! Pray, 
Major Brett, do you believe—you naughty creature, 
who have so little faith in anything—in this story of 
Miss Conyngham’s being heiress to forty thousand 
pounds?” 

And Miss Wylie shakes back a crop of ringlets— 
ringlets belonging, alas! too palpably to the beauti- 
ful forever order of charms—and looks up, with in- 
fantine curiosity, in the old major’s face. 

She is a giddy, artless thing of eight or nine and 
thirty, traveling alone. “‘ Naughty girl that I am,” 
confesses Miss Wylie, prettily, with her maid, in 
search of climate—climate and the affections, like 
the lady in “ Lothair.” Somewhat coldly looked 
upon by her own sex, Miss Wylie’s inexperience 
renders her a haunting terror and affliction to every 
Englishman she comes across. For, guileless in all 
things, it is in money-matters more especially that 
her ignorance of the world is apt to show itself. 
Either she has forgotten to provide herself with cir- 
cular notes, or a letter of credit is wrongly dated, or 
there is no making these foreign people of business 
understand the value of checks, and would you, al- 
though you first had the honor of her acquaintance 
at the table a’ héte yesterday, assist her with your ad- 
vice, or introduce her to your banker, or write your. 
name—of course, gentlemen understood these for- 
malities better than we girls can—upon the back of 
her little bills? Poor Miss Wylie! Who and what 
she really is, whence she comes, whither she goes— 
these are problems of which living man has not yet 
found the satisfactory solution. 

“Forty thousand pounds is a sum worth running 
risks for under any circumstances,” remarks Major 
Brett, with guarded vagueness. ‘“‘ But when to forty 
thousand pounds you add, not a Miss Kilmansegg, 
but a handsome girl of nineteen, one cannot wonder 
that even the Reverend Laurence Biron should be 
tempted into playing a hazardous game. And a 
hazardous game it is,” muses the old major, crossing 
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his arms, and looking up, with a Lord Burleigh shake 
of the head, at the ceiling; ‘‘a deuced hazardous 
game for a penniless fellow like his reverence to be- 
gin playing fast and loose with a woman the age and 
temper of miladi.” 

Major Brett is the most curiously well-preserved 
little octogenarian extant. He acknowledges to the 
fourscore years himself, so I may venture upon set- 
ting them down in black and white without extenu- 
ation. Not a wrinkle has time written on his smooth, 
whiskerless, red-sienna face; his teeth are a mar- 
vel ; his faculties of sight and hearing intact. Walk- 
ing behind him, as he trots briskly about the streets 
of Esterel, ‘‘newsmongering” away the hours be- 
tween mid-day breakfast and six-o’clock dinner, a 
stranger would probably rate him as a man under 
fifty—would, I am sure, back his chances at an 
insurance-office against half the men of fifty of his 
acquaintance. He dresses, invariably, @ la Thiers, 
in brown: a long brown frock-coat, with velvet col- 
lar ; pantaloons of the same color, but a shade light- 
er than the coat ; a brown felt hat ; a white cambric 
necktie, in which is pinned an amethyst brooch ; and 
a flaxen wig. 

There are persons living who remember Major 
Brett, brown coat, amethyst brooch, tie, wig, and all, 
a flaneur of the boulevards in the days of Louis 
Philippe. 

Half an hour’s chat with the old man is as amus- 
ing as a chapter of Raikes—Raikes, but with a good- 
ly sprinkling of Horace Walpole’s spite. What dyn- 
asties he has seen totter, what men and women fall, 
what hopes, what loves, what hatreds, pass to their 
common grave! And how clearly he remembers 
details, great and small, social and political—such de- 
tails, especially, as throw light upon his own Wal- 
polean views of human nature ! 

Some octogenarians you wili meet, admirable nar- 
rators of fifty-years’-old gossip, but dead to the hear- 
says of the hour. Not so the little old major. He 
spends his winters, as regularly as Frederick Con- 
yngham himself, in the south, and is acquainted 
with all the knowable (some few unknowable) char- 
acters between Marseilles and Naples. An adept in 
every branch of scandal, in scandals matrimonial, 
the specialty of the district, he is unapproachable. 
The precise words that A and B said to each other 
for the last time—what they wrote, what they 
thought, what they ought to have thought, what 
they did not think—in all these delicate, finishing 
strokes, master-touches, over which your mere vul- 
gar Paul Pry invariably bungles, he is unerring. An 
old bachelor himself, a bachelor in the story of 
whose fourscore years of life no whisper of a love- 
affair finds place, he has an absolute genius for 
chronicling the marriage hopes and joys, the settle- 
ments, unions, jealousies, separations, of other men. 

“Lady Austen is in the enjoyment of just nine 
hundred a year. You understand, my dear madam, 
that this conversation is strictly between ourselves ? 
Nine hundred a year, representing some eighteen 
thousand pounds of capital, over which her control 
is absolute. Well, she and her son do not get on—” 


“‘ Lady Austen has a son ?” 

““A very fine young fellow of one or two and 
twenty, but who does not care for the Reverend 
Laurence Biron naturally. If he had chosen it, 
Biron, I suppose, might have made the nine hundred 
a year his own a twelvemonth and a day after Sir 
George’s death. But he did not choose it. There, 
perhaps, one respects the fellow. He did not with- 
out a struggle bow his neck to such a bondage.” 

“Mr. Laurence Biron seems to me to have so sad- 
ly little of the clergyman about him,” deplores Miss 
Wylie, with pathos. 

Old Major Brett shrugs his shoulders. 

‘“‘ Biron is a bit of a chameleon, no doubt. Car- 
ries an assortment of neckties about with him in his 
portmanteau, and is prepared at any moment to hoist 
whatever color it may be most expedient to sail un- 
der. In the society of miladi he has to wear the 
regulation turn-down collar, with coat-tails to his 
heels. Lady Austen is a stanch upholder of liy- 
eries and titles. She used to bring in poor Sir 
George’s ‘K. C. B.’ on her invitation-cards; has 
been known to dismiss a servant for addressing her 
otherwise than as ‘miladi;’ and never speaks of 
Biron without giving him his prefix of ‘reverend.’ 
That is how they originally came by their cogno- 
mens—‘ his reverence’ and ‘ miladi.’” 

“His reverence does not look particularly rev- 
erend at this moment,” Miss Wylie remarks, with 
severity. 

“No; as Miss Conyngham’s suitor we behold 
Mr. Biron a layman full-blown. When he has mar- 
ried a wife with forty thousand pounds, he will have 
the delightful liberty of remaining # layman for- 
ever 

“Not,” says Miss Wylie, emphatically, “a very 
irreparable loss to the Church of England or to any 
church !” 

“‘ When he marries a wife with forty thousand 
pounds,” repeats Major Brett (a look round his thin 
old lips that might well chill Laurence Biron’s hopes 
could he behold it), ‘* My dear lady, I do not pre- 
tend to greater wisdom than my fellows, but I should 
like to take any number of’ bets, to give any amount 
of odds, in the matter of his reverence (after all, one 
feels sorry for the man) and that forty thousand 
pounds.” 

‘She has not got it? Miss Jet Conyngham’s 
face is her only fortune?” suggests Miss Wylie, 
eagerly. 

Major Brett passes his fingers—smooth, little, 
white fingers they are—through the wavelets of his 
peruke. 

‘‘If Biron displays one-half the sense I give him 
credit for, he will keep his ambition within the lim- 
its of the known. Lady Austen’s comfortable in- 
come, those good, solid nine hundred pounds a year, 
are facts beyond the reach of cavil.” 

But Miss Wylie’s thirst for knowledge is not to 
be quenched by crude generalities. 

‘“You know more than you choose to tell me, 
bad man,” she whispers, lifting a playful forefinger 
of reproach. “ Why, I have heard you say that you 
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and Mr. Conyngham have been meeting each other 
for the last five-and-twenty years. How can you 
possibly be uncertain as to whether his daughter is 
an heiress ?” 

“Who says that I am uncertain?” returns the 
major, with an air of innocent frankness. “I am, 
on the contrary, perfectly positive that Frederick 
Conyngham’s daughter is an heiress. He married— 
let me see, what year was it in? I returned to Lon- 
don in May. Palmerston was premier—one of the 
fullest seasons ever known—exactly four-and-twenty 
years ago next spring. Conyngham married a lady 
all the young fellows in Florence were wild about—a 
West Indian octoroon.” 

“An octoroon! Well, now you mention it,” says 
Miss Wylie, giving a meaning glance at Jet’s rose-and- 
white English face—‘‘ now you mention it, I do see 
a decided coarseness about the poor girl’s lips.” 

“Do you, indeed?” cries the old major, with a 
chuckle. “ There, my dear madam, you have the 
advantage of me. I see no trace of coarseness, no 
hint whatsoever of the negro, in Miss Jet Conyng- 
ham. But, then, I’m getting old—old, and my sight 
fails me! Yes, Conyngham married this West In- 
dian lady, and, by the will of an uncle who died six 
months after the marriage, the sum of forty thousand 
pounds was left strictly tied up to her child or chil- 
dren. There is no manner of doubt as to the facts.” 

“ And still you would make any number of ad- 
verse bets with regard to Mr. Laurence Biron and 
the forty thousand pounds?” 

“Still I would make any number of adverse bets 
with regard to Biron’s chance of possessing the forty 
thousand pounds.—Ah, what have we there? Open 
windows—draughts!” And the little old major 
springs to his feet, not sorry, it may be, of a diver- 
sion that enables him to effect a retreat from Miss 
Wylie. ‘‘ The great window-war commencing! I 
must go and stand by—see that there is fair fighting 
and no favor on both sides.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
MOONLIGHT, OR ASPHYXIATION? 


WHOEVER has passed his winters in any of the 
monster sanitariums, the great hotel-hospitals along 
the Mediterranean coast, must have learned that 
society in such latitudes is prone to be factious. 
Tis like life on ship-board. A hundred or more 
chance-assorted individuals find themselves bound, 
during a certain inevitable number of months, to eat 
three meals a day in company, to exchange civilities, 
to play whist together, to consult each other’s tastes, 
to listen to each other’s music, to laugh at each oth- 
er’s jokes. And, by the time every man has well 
jJearned his neighbor’s name, the human nature of 
the hundred chance-assorted individuals begins to 
show itself. Two or three marked characters, peo- 
ple gifted by Nature with the dangerous talent for 
leadership, have emerged a head and shoulders above 
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the crowd. They have followers, they have rivals, 
they have deserters—the spirit of faction once fairly 
aroused, and no one knows whom he may call his 
friend. The people who think as you do, the people 
who do not think as you do, are alike unreliable. 
What principles, what absence of principles, can 
stand upright under the combined influences of ab- 
solute idleness, and of little cherished personal likings 
or dislikings perpetually trodden under foot ? 

Thus; you start for your afternoon’s walk among 
the olives, on terms of amity with your next-door 
neighbor, Number Nineteen, divided from you, alas ! 
by the thinnest partition of lath and plaster, a struct- 
ure all too frail for human friendship to depend up- 
on. You return, looking forward to your quiet hour 
of writing, smoking, or sleeping, before dinner, and 
find Number Nineteen has started an harmonium ! © 
He who professed a degree of sympathy with your 
tastes, and who knows that he has got you, helpless, 
in his power for the next three months to come, as 
started an harmonium ! 

You try, weakly, to appeal to his finer feelings. 
You are delicate, and your hour of sleep before 
dinner does more for you than physic or physician. 
You are poor, and your hittle bit of pre-prandial 
scribbling just enables you to meet your weekly 
hotel-bills Finer feelings! The man is an egoist, 
a fanatic for music—his own music, well understood 
—and has none. The doctors tell him he must occu- 
py himself. His passion is Mozart. He proposes to 
work steadily through the whole of Mozart’s masses 
(on the harmonium) during the course of the winter. 
And you carry your complaints to the bureau—the 
bureau where, so a printed form in every room as- 
serts, a/7 complaints find redress. 

M. le Propriétaire, a migratory Prussian, is cut to 
the heart that the tastes of Numbers Eighteen and 
Nineteen should differ ; will use his best endeavors 
to have matters arranged to the satisfaction of both. 
M. le Secrétaire, a Frenchman, is desolated ; he adds 
his regret, his promises, to those of the patron, and 
bows to the ground as he holds open the door of the 
bureau for you to depart. Neither of them remem- 
bers your wrongs, or your existence, for hi min- 
utes. . 
For two days you and the man with the harmo- 
nium do not speak. On the third day the Polish 
countess, of unknown antecedents, on the floor im- 
mediately above you both, begins a series .of little 
afternoon-teas, with dancing. You make up your 
feuds, and join issue against the monstrous innova- 
tion. You go down, this time together, to the bu- 
reau. Again the proprietor is cut to the heart. 
Again the secretary is desolated. Neither of them 
stirs an inch. By the day after to-morrow the count- 
ess has invited you to one of her little parties. You 
think her a charming woman ; rather like than dis- 
like the cheerful sound of dancing from an upper 
floor; and, on the question of antecedents, are pre- 
pared to fight her battles against all comers. At the 
end of a fortnight you receive a hint that the lady, 
among her other accomplishments, draws capital 
character-sketches. Well, if you insist upon hearing 
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the truth, it was a little harmless caricature of yourself 
that was furtively handed about last night in the sa/on, 
and over which everybody, your friend Number 
Nineteen in particular, iooked so deliciously amused. 

The Grand Hotel Paradis at the present time, 
the second week only of November, is already cut 
up into the usual cliques and factions. There are 
the people who have musical instruments, and those 
whom musical instruments drive wild. There are 
people with dogs, with birds, with sewing-machines, 
with nurseries. There are the serious-minded pro- 
moters of meetings, who would turn the sa/on into a 
conventicle. There are the light-minded upholders 
of private theatricals, who would convert the salon 
into a stage. All these minor sources of discontent, 
however, these trifling disparities of taste and feel- 
ing, are as nothing before the great civil war which 
convulses the hotel to its centre on the subject of 
ventilation. Are the windows of the Paradis to be 
kept open, or are they to be kept shut, throughout 
the ensuing winter? 

A small, very small, minority of the body politic 
remains neutral ; thinks something may be urged on 
either side ; that the opening of the windows should 
depend upon the state of the external atmosphere, 
or upon the general vote of such number of invalids 
as may happen to be present. But the opinions of 
these cold-blooded reasoners go for little. Read 
history if you would see how much influence men 
of common-sense, “trimmers,” disciples of compro- 
mise, have ever obtained in great popular questions, 
disturbing the peace, and agitating the passions of 
their fellows ! 

“* Nail the windows up for good, close doors and 
passages hermetically ; render draughts impossi- 
ble!” 

So say one-half of the English people inhabiting 
the Paradis. . 

“Keep the windows permanently opened, night 
and day. Take out top panes. Render the re- 
breathing of vitiated air impossible!” 

Thus speaks the opposition. 

And both sides have the advantage of fine gen- 
eralship. On both sides are chiefs, prepared for a 
lengthened campaign, and ready to dispute inch 
by inch of vantage-ground, even at the point of the 
sword. 

An irascible old lady of rheumatic diathesis and 
implacable watchfulness, an old lady holding good, 
old-school doctrines as to night air and chills, and 
who, if need were, would deprive herself of lawful 
rest and food the better to scan the movements of 
her adversary—this is the leader of the conservatives. 
A gentleman somewhat past middle age, sound as a 
bell, rubicund as morning, having every big authori- 
ty on ventilation at his fingers’-ends ; a sanitary phi- 
lanthropist, looking upon the health-regulations of 
the universe as, in a certain measure, placed under 
his own personal inspection; uncompromising, it 
might almost be said unscrupulous, when the ques- 
tions of carbonic acid and sulphureted hydrogen are 
trenched upon—such a chieftain have the members 
of the opposition. 


To-night the two leaders are destined to come 
face to face. 

In the middle of her rubber, obstinately playing 
her aces second-hand, scorning her partner’s calls 
for trumps, declaring to her adversaries that every- 
thing they say, or do, or look, is ‘‘not whist,” the 
irascible old lady suddenly feels a cold shiver pass 
down her backbone. She starts to her feet, draws 
aside a curtain, and discovers that the enemy has out- 
witted her. At nine o'clock P. M., secure in the 
sense that some sixty pairs of human lungs, with a 
well-piled fire, and a couple of dozen gas-burners, 
are doing their worst on the atmosphere—lulled, I 
say, to rest in these fallacious beliefs, the whist-play- 
ers have been sitting, with a window open, not six 
feet distant. Air, xzght air, damp, chills, rheuma- 
tism, pouring in upon them in volumes ! 

At this precise juncture the philanthropist enters 
by an opposite door—a glass door leading from a 
terrace, and which, in accordance alike with his 
custom and his principles, he leaves open. The 
irascible old lady stands in athorough draught. The 
ribbons in her cap bristle. The very gas-burners 
flicker. 

It is a thrilling situation, and one appreciated by 
the audience. In an invalid foreign village the gen- 
eral complexion of human life is such as to make 
people snatch at whatever incident of dramatic in- 
terest may present itself. The remaining whist- 
players lay down their cards and exchange glances. 
The performer on the piano stops short. Little 
Major Brett, as we have noted, trots briskly across 
the room to the scene of action. 

For a moment both belligerents pause. 

I have said that the leader of the opposition has 
an aspect florid as morning. His eyes are ingenu- 
ous ; his lips weara smile of universal benevolence. 
At the present season, November half spent, he 
dresses as though ’twere the dog-days, in an alpaca 
coat and white waistcoat ; wears no cravat to speak 
of, and turns back his shirt-collar with boyish airi- 
ness from his throat. His attire, his face, a certain 
jaunty freshness pervading his whole presence, would 
seem to indicate a perfectly aggressive condition of 
health physical and moral. 

The irascible old lady crosses the sa/on with an 
angry run. She stands, confronting him. 

“May I beg, sir, as I have been forced to do a 
dozen times before, that you will have the kindness 
to shut that terrible door when you enter or quit the 
salon ?” 

The philanthropist looks around him blandly. 

“ Twenty, thirty, forty—yes, there must be quite 
forty pairs of lungs in the room, each consuming five 
cubic feet of air per minute. Peclet says five, Reid 
ten, Arnott twenty. I myself incline to the opin- 
ion of Arnott. Do you not think, as a matter of 
simple necessity for you whist-players, that we may 
venture to admit a breath of purer atmosphere ? 
Whist, madam, entails thought. In thinking, some 
molecular change goes on in the nervous substance 
of the brain, to the renewal of which oxygenated 
blood is necessary, and—” 
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“Oxygenated!” exclaims the old lady, upon 
whom the word seems to act as a direct irritant. 
‘“‘T think, sir, the less said on the subject of oxy- 
gen the better! There is a window, a window in 
this salon open immediately behind the whist-table 
at which I habitually sit. And it has been open the 
whole evening.” 

A smile of triumph flits round the philanthro- 
pist’s lips. The enemy sees it, and, being but mor- 
tal, loses her temper and her self-command. 

‘‘We do not accuse you,”she cries, and by this 
time her voice has grown loud enough to be heard 
throughout the length and breadth of the salon. 
““We do not accuse you of so dishonorable an ac- 
tion as setting that window open, and drawing a 
curtain across it, deliberately. You were observed to 
be the first person who entered the drawing-room 
after dinner. We may hope that you admitted the 
night air from inadvertence, that you forgot the un- 
happy invalids” (she gives a wave of her hand around 
the room) “to whom the consequence of your action 
might be fatal.” 

The philanthropist laughs outright. He is too 
thoroughly engrossed by one set of ideas, too hon- 
estly conscious of the greatness of his own mission, 
to lose his temper lightly under provocation. 

“Poor invalids! If I did leave the window un- 
fastened—let me think—yes; I certainly opened it 
to enjoy the glorious sight of the moon rise over the 
mountains—if I did admit a current of vital air into 
a room charged with such gases as these, the inva- 
lids should look upon me as their benefactor. Why, 
my dear madam,” he goes on, with the most dispas- 
Sionate candor imaginable, “what, may I ask you, 
do you come here, to the south, for?” 

*‘ Rheumatism, a good many of us,” retorts the 
lady, waxing angrier and angrier. ‘ Rheumatism 
and its allied complaints, for all of which draughts, 
and damps, and night air, are destruction. You hear 
me, sir, destruction !” 

““We come to the south, my dear madam, for 
~ health, for air: 


**Tis air, not gas, for which we pant, 
More air and freer that we want.’” 


The irascible old lady turns on her heel, and 
murmurs, ‘‘ Bosh!” 

“We come to revive the free, blithe, unconscious 
spirit of Hellas—” 

“We come at an immense expense, sir, and un- 
der the advice of our physicians, to try the healing 
effects of warmth. See what Williams’s book says 
about night air. Hear Dr. Oldham.—Is Dr. Oldham 
in the salon?” 

“Oldham is in the smoking-room, madam,, with 
every window open, and no fire.” 

“Ah! Dr. Oldham can commit suicide in any 
way he chooses. It is no affair of mine. If you 
go on, sir, opening doors and windows as you do—I 
declare to Heaven!” cries the old lady, in a sudden 
fine burst of wrath—“I declare to Heaven you 
should be called upon to pay the doctors’ bills of 
the house !” 
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The sanitary reformer does not lose his temper; 
but a hard, steely glitter comes into his eye. 

“Do you know, my good lady, are you in the 
very least aware, how much preventable disease oc- 
curs annually from vitiated air throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom?” 

“T know that I will prevent you from killing us 
all if I can, sir! Windows are found open in this 
hotel at every hour of the day and night—yes, 
night! A better watch is kept than you, perhaps, 
think for. I know that two nights ago a window 
was opened, on the floor where I slept, at midnight. 
But I have made it right with the proprietor, I have 
spoken to Herr Schmidt,” announces the stanch old 
lady, with a glance round the salon, “and he has 
promised that the interests of the many shall not be 
sacrificed to the mad caprice of one.” 

I have stated that the philanthropist is not wont 
to lose his temper. At this point in the discussion 
it must, however, be admitted that “la moutarde 
lui monte au nez.” 

“ Herr Schmidt!” he echoes, derisively. “ Of 
course, in him you will have an ally. We are all 
familiar with the German ideas of ventilation and 
cleanliness,” 

‘* Cleanliness, sir?” 

“Cleanliness, madam. Fresh, pure, clean air— 
the one vital condition of our existence, by day or 
by night, in dry weather or in wet.” 

“In wet weather! Monstrous!” 

“Murderous, madam; your Black-Hole system 
is murderous.” 

“ Rheumatism! Bronchitis!” 

“‘Vitiated blood. Stunted nervous system.” 

‘* Obstinacy !” 

‘‘ Infatuation !” 

By this time both combatants are flushed in the 
face, and a dead silence reigns throughout the sa/on. 
The discussion has evidently reached a point at 
which diplomacy totters on its last legs, and force 
stands ready and willing to take diplomacy’s place. 

“Sir,” at length demands the lady, solemnly, 
‘‘T ask of you, for the last time, will you have the 
goodness to shut the door by which you have just 
entered this salon?” 

‘* T will challenge the common-sense of the whole 
room first,” says the gentleman, stoutly. “I will 
not believe that an assemblage of educated people 
in the nineteenth century can elect to breathe an at- 
mosphere compared with which the prisons of Cal- 
cutta would be refreshing.” 

He looks appealingly round the room. People 
take up newspapers, or are suddenly interested in 
the state of the fire, or of the gas. No one catches 
his eye ; no one responds. Such is human nature— 
hotel human nature, at all events. And a private 
canvass, a couple of hours ago, would have assured 
more than half the entire number of votes in favor 
of ventilation. But civilians, like some soldiers, 
will fight well enough behind intrenchments, yet 
shrink from meeting the enemy in the open field. 

‘If any persons wish a door or window left open, 
will they hold up their hands ?” 
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Not a hand is uplifted, save that of little Major 
Brett ; and his only reaches a sufficient elevation to 
cover his lips. 

“Vou see, I hope?” cries the old lady, her face 
lit up by the triumph of hardly-gained victory. 

‘*‘T do see,” says the gentleman, with emphasis— 
‘*T see, but I cannot breathe! I shall therefore re- 
turn to the terrace, counteract the poisons I have 
been inhaling with pure oxygen, and drink my cup 
of coffee al fresco—Ladies and gentlemen, you have, 
all of you, my best wishes as to your prospects—of 
asphyxiation !” 

And, making a low and sweeping salutation, the 
philanthropist quits the room ; shutting the door with 
such marked good-will as to set every gas-burner, 
every pane of glassi n the windows, shivering. 

“ Now is the time to show forth the faith that is 
in us,” observes Laurence Biron to Jet. ‘ Princi- 
ples, in the abstract, I look upon as a mistake ; still, 
there are occasions when it is polite to assume them 
if we have them not. Which alternative do you 
choose, Miss Conyngham? Coffee in the moonlight, 
or asphyxiation?” 

‘‘T am most decidedly not for asphyxiation,” an- 


swers Jet, promptly. 
—_—~——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ORGAN-MUSIC AND CHAMPAGNE. 


FIVE acres of the tropics transplanted into a cor- 
ner of Provence. Terrace above terrace odorous with 
frangi and the night-flowering cereus; brilliant, in 
mid-November, with bushes of crimson hibiscus, 
with trailing purple begonia, with roses, myrtles, and 
cassia, in full bloom. Partition-hedges of aloes and 
cactus, growing in such wild luxuriance as they nev- 
er reach in any English hot-house. The gleam of 
statues—the splash of fountains. High above alla 
line of stately palms; the outline of their delicate 
feather-fronts cutting sharp, as though carved by 
fairy hands in metal, against the intense whiteness 
of the sky. 

Such is the garden of the Hétel Paradis, and on 
one of its upper paths the Reverend Laurence Biron 
and Jet Conyngham pace slowly to and fro in the 
brilliant moonlight. 

Far away on the horizon the shadowy forms of 
the Golden Islands cleave the Mediterranean’s pur- 
ple. Scattered over the intervening plains, the oc- 
casional light from some lone farm or hamlet may 
be seen to gleam from out a dusky setting of cypress 
and of olive. In the foreground the little town of 
Esterel nestles beneath its castle- crowned steeps. 
The night is still, yet buoyant; cool, sparkling, 
dry ; such atmospheric perfection as you may expe- 
rience in England twice, perhaps, if you are fortu- 
nate, during a twelvemonth, or seldomer. 

“ Air ‘like organ-music and champagne,’ as some 
one has said,” remarks Jet, pausing in her walk, and 
turning her face westward toward the serrated ridges 
of the Montagnes des Maures, the direction whence 
such soft breeze as there is is faintly blowing. ‘‘It 
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seems to me I never really breathed until we came 
to the south. Devonshire mists and vapors may do 
well enough for people to the manner born. I am 
I like to get through everything, 
my breathing included, at high pressure, and Dul- 
ford, very decidedly, did ot suit me.” 

“Half American!” repeats Laurence Biron, 
quickly. 

Ten days have elapsed since the first melodra- 
matic meeting of Jet and her ‘‘hero” in the dark 
lanes of Avignon; and during these ten days Mr. 
Biron’s acquaintance with the father of forty thou- 
sand pounds has fast progressed toward intimacy. 
He became the Conynghams’ traveling-companion 
from Avignon onward, making himself useful to the 
invalid in a thousand unostentatious ways upon the 
journey ; since their arrival at Esterel has been the 
constantly-devoted attendant (after a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion) both of Mr. Conyngham and of Jet. 
And yet, until this moment, not an opening to the 
subject ever present to his thoughts—the all-impor- 
tant subject of the girl’s dead mother and her for- 
tune—has presented itself. 

‘“‘Half American, Miss Conyngham? I had un- 
derstood that your mother—” 

“ My mother was a Boston woman,” answers Jet, 
wholly unconscious of his question’s drift. “She 
died before I was a year old. I never spoke to an 
American in my life until three weeks ago. Papa 
deposited me in Aunt Gwendoline’s keeping when I 
was a baby, and my experiences have been Dulford, 
Dulford, Dulford, from the first chapter to the last. 
And yet, during the short time we spent in Paris, I 
was asked by a dozen people, at least, if I did not 
hail from the States. Something in my face or man- 
ner, I suppose.” 

Something in her face or manner! Why, of 
course. A child might have known that the legend of 
the West Indian pedigree was false. Because a beauti- 
ful girl chance to be heiress to forty thousand pounds, 
the world, envious, small-minded, must credit her at 
once with African progenitors ; sees traces of black 
blood disfiguring the sweet carnation of her cheeks, 
a suspicion of wool amid her waves of golden hair ! 

. The Reverend Laurence Biron feels as though a 
weight were lifted from him. 

He knows, or ought to know, how far he would 
let a dusky ancestry stand between himself and 
money. He knows, or ought to know, how far he 
would let azything stand between himself and money. 
But Biron is a man who “ poses ” for his own benefit, 
as he does for that of the spectators ; he is artificial, 
to the last fibre of his nature. Principles he avow- 
edly looks upon as a mistake. In the inmost recess- 
es of his conscience he has still a code of what may 
be called ‘“zsthetic morality” for his immediate 
personal use. And the beauty of the girl with whom 
he has begun this solemnest piece of acting of his 
life, her beauty, her youth, the ineffable wild fresh- 
ness which is Jet Conyngham’s salient and distin- 
guishing charm, have absolutely touched such capa- 
city for better feeling as still exists in the man’s 
jaded breast. 
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It is, I repeat, a relief to him to feel that taint of 
black descent gone ; to know that, while he makes a 
mercenary marriage himself, his friends (if he pos- 
sess any) may say that a young and lovely English- 
woman—not a gold-washed octoroon—has married 
him for love. For that his suit with Jet will ulti- 
mately prosper, not so much Laurence Biron’s vanity 
as his really excellent knowledge of woman’s charac- 
ters already assures him. 

“T gave you credit for being only half English 
the first hour I saw you, Miss Conyngham.” This 
is strictly true. Had he not, in that same hour, re- 
ceived ‘‘miladi’s” letter of advice? ‘ Something 
alien to Mrs. Grundy in your walk, your speech, 
something—how can one describe the indescribable ? 
—about your whole look and manner forbade the 
supposition of your being a genuine Briton,” 

“Ts that a compliment?” she asks. ‘* A some- 
what doubtful one I should say, judging from what 
one reads in books.” 

“ The writers of books evolve their facts out of 
their book-shelves! Any man who uses his eyes, 
not a gazetteer, must know that beauty is cosmopoli- 
tan; that the most subtile charms of all come, in- 
deed, of mixed parentage. I have lived among the 
States people.” Among what nation of the earth 
have the cruel ups and downs of fortune not forced 
Laurence Biron to live? ‘‘I know American wom- 
en as they are, in their own country, their own 
homes.” 

‘“‘ And your verdict is—” 

’ “ My verdict is—that a pretty woman is a pretty 
woman always, no matter whether her place of na- 
tivity be Paris, London, or New York. Perhaps,” 
adds Biron, “‘if I had to assign the most fitting back- 
ground for each, I would put the Parisian in a ball- 
room, the Englishwoman at an afternoon garden- 
party—’ 

‘* And the American ?” 

“ By my own fireside, as the bright and sunshiny 
companion of my life.” 

“Ah!” cries Jet, at hazard, ‘‘I understand. Mr. 
Laurence Biron left his heart in the States.” 

“T think not,” is his answer. ‘“ My heart, for- 
tunately, or unfortunately, for myself, is in Esterel 
at this moment.” , 

The girl has been looking at her companion, un- 
til now, with her accustomed keen, unabashed gaze. 
At his words her eyes droop ; she turns her face aside 
from him, and blushes furiously. What cause is 
there for shame? What should send the blood in 
this ridiculous fashion to her cheeks? Jet Conyng- 
ham is ignorant of love’s very alphabet—too igno- 
rant to spell out the meaning of her own emotions, 
or suspect how far the game that we play ‘‘ with iron 
dice” has, in very truth, progressed. 

“Your heart is in Esterel !” she repeats, forcing 
herself to look round again, forcing her voice to 
maintain its tone of banter. ‘‘ Well, the admission 
sets at rest a certain wild conjecture that crossed my 
brain when we were buying the peasant head-dress 
in Avignon! I took it into my head, just as I was 
looking ‘ beautiful by proxy,’ that your Italian corre- 
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spondent, the lady of no particular age, might be— 
Mr. Biron,” breaking off into one of the abrupt, 
neck-or-nothing leaps by which Jet is accustomed to 
dispense with the troublesome process of reasoning, 
“T am suddenly reminded of another subject, of 
something which I had unaccountably forgotten till 
this moment. I heard all about you, sir, from an 
unbiased source, on the very evening that papa and 
I left England.” 

“All about me?” repeats Biron, uneasily. Jet 
Conyngham has never noticed (being, in truth, no 
acute reader of character) how habitually ill at ease 
the Reverend Laurence Biron is—how restless, de- 
spite an acquired cool manner, to which his hand- 
some person lends grace—with life and with himself. 
‘*T hope the ‘all’ was not very atrociously bad, Miss 
Conyngham?” 

‘“‘T hope not, I am sure, for your sake.” 

During the space of a second or two he is silent, 
palpably thrown off his guard; then: ‘‘ Tell me 
the name of your informant,” he remarks, quietly. 
“Quelle est la femme? Knowing the source of the 
scandal, I shall be pretty well able to form a guess 
as to its blackness.” 

-“ And suppose my informant happened not to be 
a woman ?” 

“In that case, there would most likely be no scan- 
dal at all.” © 

‘*T understand ; you think that men are superior 
to small malice or uncharitableness ?” 

‘“‘T think men, as a rule, are backward in talking 
about each other’s affairs,” he answers, with rather 
forced carelessness. ‘‘ As a matter of personal taste, 
I know that I would, at any time, rather have a man 
for my enemy than a woman ; unless, perhaps, it were 
to be an enemy on a very grand and epic scale.” 

“Grand and epic! If you could have seen us— 
me, I mean, and papa, and—and the person who 
spoke of you! We were drinking tea at Folkestone, 
an hour or two before going on board, and some one, 
papa it must have been, mentioned Lady Austen’s 
name, and then out it all came.” 

‘Lady Austen’s name !” 

Laurence Biron moves a step away from the girl’s 
side: he leans, with folded arms, across the balus- 
trade of the terrace, and gazes, in a sudden fit of 
mental abstraction, upon the scene before him. 

There lie the Golden Islands—the Golden Islands, 
to whose shores he and Lady Austen have made so 
many /éte-a-téte boating-excursions in the days of old. 
There stand the olive-shrouded hills, through whose 
every path and glade he once was wont to ride—Lady 
Austen his companion. A country cart comes noisily, 
rattling along the white high-road from Marseilles. 
The jangle of the mules’ bells seems to wreathe itself 
into a kind of fantastic marriage-peal—the marriage- 
peal, so some mocking voice whispers busily in his 
ear, that shall some fine morning be rung for the 
Reverend Laurence Biron and miladi ! 

“She must be a character worth meeting and 
studying, I should guess.” Jet’s voice recalls him 
from the world of embarrassing retrospect and equal- 
ly embarrassing foreboding into which his thoughts 
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have strayed. “ But near relatives see us, it may be, 
from a focus that distorts truth. My entire knowl- 
edge of Lady Austen, and of her eccentricities, has 
come to me through her son.” 

“Mr. Mark Austen, the only son of a widow,” 
observes Biron, recovering, as if by magic, his usual 
airy assumption of indifference. ‘‘ I can better un- 
derstand now how much was comprised in the word 
‘all!’ Young Mark would not find anything favor- 
able to say of me—doubtful, poor boy, if young 
Mark would find anything favorable to say of any 
one. The Austens, from generation to generation, 
enjoy the reputation, Miss Conyngham, of being the 
very worst-tempered people on the habitable globe.” 

“ You have found them so ?” she asks, looking full 
and somewhat searchingly in Laurence Biron’s face. 

‘‘T have—to my cost. Poor Sir George, during 
his lucid intervals, was one of the most excellent old 
gentlemen breathing. Unhappily, what with gout, 
port wine, and the family predisposition combined, 
the lucid intervals were rare. Unhappily, also, he 
took a fancy to myself.” 

“ You are frank in your ingratitude.” 

“T am frank in most things,” says Biron—proba- 
bly the least frank man extant. ‘“‘ When you know 
me better—if that day comes—you will acknowledge 
that a certain knack of blurting out rough truths is 
one of the agreeable peculiarities of my character.” 

“T have not discovered any over-roughness in 
you yet, sir.” 

“You have known me under circumstances ill 
qualified to call roughness forth. ‘ The olive must 
be well crushed,’ says the proverb, ‘ before it gives 
out its best oil.’ You must see me tried in the fur- 
nace of adversity before you discover all my virtues.” 

“Am I to understand that Sir George and Lady 
Austen were your furnace of adversity ?”’ 

She feels feverishly, unwarrantably curious on 
this theme, eager to learn what his relations have 
been, are, and are to be, with Mark’s mother. 

“Poor old Sir George! He certainly was some- 
thing of a blister to me during a good many years.” 

Mr. Biron might not unjustly add ‘something of 
a banker,” did he tax his memory severely. 

“But I had the consolation of feeling myself, vi- 
cariously, of service—a kind of lightning-conductor, 
turning aside the vials of his wrath from others. 
For a man so absolutely without useful objects in 
life, a man so thoroughly an encumbrance upon the 
face of the earth as I am, that was something.” 

“T see, Lady Austen is—cannot be—” (an access 
of shyness most unwonted causes Jet Conyngham’s 
lips to falter)—‘‘ cannot be a very young woman by 
this time, considering that she is Mark’s mother?” 

“Lady Austen is fifty-one.” 

The spirit of sincerity has, it is evident, taken 
possession of the Reverend Laurence Biron to-night : 
subtile inspiration, born of self-interest, warning 
him, probably, that to succeed with Jet Conyngham 
it were well to approach the border-land of truth as 
closely as the tortuous nature of the paths wherein 
he treads will permit. 

“ Fifty-one !’’ Unconsciously to herself, the 
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girl’s breast heaves a little sigh of relief. ‘ Almost 
papa’s age. Quite an old, old lady ! Then it was ot 
for Lady Austen, of course, that you bought the 
peasant head-dress that evening in Avignon ?”’ 

“‘ Ah—that evening in Avignon! How little I 
thought,” says Mr. Biron, dexterously turning Jet’s 
thoughts into a safer channel—“ how little I thought, 
when I was following you and the sacristan away 
from the church, that ten short days would see us as 
good friends as we have become! 4 Profos of the 
sacristan, you threw out some aspersions against 
‘clerical people,’ I recollect, that stabbed me deeply 
as we walked along in the dark,” 

“I should not have thought any aspersions in 
that direction need touch you very nearly, Mr. Bi- 
ron.” 

“ Should you not—and why?” 

“Because you are—please do not be offended, I 
mean to be civil—so exceedingly little clerical !” 

‘‘Miss Conyngham, I am mortally offended. It 
is the cruelest thing that has ever yet been said to 
me. Will you make amends by taking one more 
turn before we go back to gaslight and asphyxiation ? 
There is a legend that Corsica may be seen from the 
upmost terrace of the garden under the palms.” 

“Tf I were sure papa would not want me—” 

“ Mr. Conyngham is in the safe keeping of Marie 
Stuart—Marie Stuart grown saintly! No fear, in 
an hotel full of ladies, that your father will experi- 
ence neglect. During all the winters that I remem- 
ber seeing him in the south, Mr. Conyngham has 
invariably been submitting to the ministrations of 
some excellent woman, concerned alike about his 
body and his soul. Besides,” adds Mr. Biron, “‘ it is 
early still. See, there is an alpaca coat we know 
still fluttering in the breeze upon the dining-room 
terrace. We may have yet another half-hour of 
freedom, if you choose.” 


What an exquisite half-hour it is! The air in 
the upper garden is even crisper, more exhilarating, 
than below, the view wider. One, at least, of the 
two human actors in the scene feels nearer to the 
stars and heaven ! 

When, at length, the ringing of bells, the move- 
ment of many lights, betoken that the Paradis is 
about to settle for the night, Jet Conyngham turns, 
and gives a last, lingering look at the placid beauty 
of the palm-shaded walk they are quitting. Half 
absently she plucks a flower or two from an intensely 
sweet, white-blossomed plant beside which she stands. 

‘“‘ The ixora,” remarks Laurence Biron, stooping 
to pick up the scattered petals that her hand has 
touched. ‘One of my favorite flowers. The ixora 
lives through a single night of autumn moonlight, 
Miss Conyngham, then dies under next morning’s 
sun. You have not time to get tired of it.” 

And, at his words, something of a cold chill 
falls on Jet’s spirit. 

Does the ixora, with its dozen. hours of life and 
fragrance, prefigure the duration of her own too 
keen happiness ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Ninth EAE edeiVaD 


O the student of history, the annals of the Irish 

people are a constant and bewildering surprise. 
He never knows on turning a leaf in their wonderful 
story if the next page will be streaming with blood 
or lit with sunny gleams of the kindliest and most 
generous natures on earth. For centuries a war of 
emotions has swept across the island, or but slum- 
bered awhile to gather greater fury. By nature in- 
tensely loyal, the Irish have become the most fa- 
mous rebels in history ; patient and much enduring, 
they have been as gunpowder to the spark ; pro- 
verbial lovers of a fair fight, they have darkened the 
years with secret assassinations ; peculiarly gentle 
and lovable, they have flamed into indescribable 
fury and brutality ; volatile and variable, they have 
clung with unparalleled tenacity to their ancient 
rights. In one thing only have they been consist- 
ent, in that fearless and fearful bravery which has 
added lustre to many a foreign standard, but has 
proved too often a curse to the land that gave it 
birth. 

Nor has the shrewd ken of the statesman been 
more successful in piercing the mysteries of the Irish 
problem. In no field of state-craft have so numer- 
ous and fatal blunders been committed as in the 
English management of Ireland. The experience 
of the past would give no help in solving the pres- 
ent, nor any lookout whence the future might be 
descried. No speaker on the floor of Parliament 
could predict whether a measure would allay a pres- 
ent agitation or arouse a present indifference to an- 
ger. Silken cords failed to lead, the sword of iron to 
drive, this incomprehensible people. Alternate ex- 
tremes of leniency and severity still left the condi- 
tion of Ireland and her relations to the home gov- 
ernment in a state of discouraging chaos; and it is 
only recently that the exorcisms of political science 
_ have begun to cast out the baffling demon. 

After centuries of tyranny and mismanagement, 
from the days of Henry II., the first king to offer a 
helping hand was the Protestant James I., who 
rightly claimed that Ireland was the theatre of his 
glory. Yet, his wise and generous concessions were 
followed by the fearful rebellion of 1641, stamped 
out by Cromwell with heels of iron. During the 
oppressive laws that held until George III., the isl- 
and remained in comparative tranquillity, but that 
monarch’s policy of conciliation was quickly suc- 
ceeded by the insurrection of 1798. The Catholic 
Relief Bill, of 1829, moreover, which removed al- 
most the last restriction from the Irish people, 
seemed to place no check upon the devastation and 
bloodshed that for half a century accompanied the 
fierce demand for the repeal of the Union. One 
great cause of all this lay near the surface, and could 
be easily descried. The Irish never forgot that their 
country was wrested from them by the sword, and 
by the sword it was still withheld ; while the vast ap- 
portionment of lands to the victorious soldiers at 


different periods of conquest kept alive the flame of 
hatred in their hearts. No less than eight million 
acres, in Cromwell’s time alone, were thus bestowed 
upon Protestants and foreigners; and to-day the 
original lords of the soil see their ancestral estates 
in the hands of their traditional enemies. Yet this 
alone is insufficient to account for the tenacious 
irreconciliation. The lands of the Britons were 
seized by the Saxons, and the lands of the Saxons by 
the Normans ; but they soon joined hands and be- 
came one people in heart and blood. The Norman — 
settled upon the conquered lands, and the natural 
result quickly followed; but the Irish have seen 
their beloved fields held by masters who never set 
foot amid their beauty, and whose misguided policy 
led them to appoint brutal tyrants as agents, and to 
wring from their poor serfs the utmost farthing. 

When, however, all this is amply considered, and 
the powerful influence of the religious question is 
recognized, there yet remains so much that is myste- 
rious and inexplicable, that many writers have count- 
ed Ireland “an exception to all the ordinary princi- 
ples of human nature.” But just now appears a 
skillful hand to deftly unravel the tangle. Lover, 
Lever, and a score of native novelists, have left fade- 
less pictures of Irish domestic life and character ; 
but the pagesof Mr. Sullivan’s ‘‘ New Ireland”? are 
unique for the light they shed on the recent political 
history of this noble and misjudged people. In many 
respects, indeed, the book is the most valuable of the 
year’s contributions to history. 

Old Ireland, it seems—the Ireland of forty years 
ago—is gone forever. Amid the clash of moral and 
social forces, the wars and overturnings which have 
filled Europe during the past three decades, the 
evergreen isle has passed through such transforma- 
tions as have cast down her ancient landmarks, 
wiped out her immemorial habits and traditions, and 
brought her into line as a new, vigorous, nineteenth- 
century political power. The traveler of ’48, in- 
deed, who now revisits the country, will find the 
same wild hills and charming streams, the same love- 
ly glens and loughs ; but when he looks for the rural 
population, those farming and fishing peasants whom 
he used to wonder at and love, he sees the vast 
changes that one generation has wrought. Less than 
half a century ago the Irish peasantry were grossly 
illiterate. Ignorance, in its degrading sense, was 
hardly theirs ; for they were generally well-skilled 
in their avocations, and were proverbially courteous 
and polite, with a touch of the natural gentleman 
about them. But few were the men in the rural 
parishes who could read and write, and when such 
a one was found he became a person of the highest 
importance, and was in constant demand. He wrote 
the letters for the whole community, and read all the 
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replies. The hour after mass every Sunday found 
him reading aloud the priest’s newspaper to the 
wondering throng that crowded about him in the 
village smithy or on the green. It was in letter- 
writing, however, that he drove the liveliest trade, 
and no grand dame at court was so great a match- 
maker ashe. The editor of the Dublin Vation once 
received a letter from a rural correspondent, asking 
him to recommend to the writer “‘a Complete Let- 
ter-Writer on Love or Business,” and adding, “ N. B. 
Love preferred at present ’”’—a touch which proves 
our Irish brethren to be men like ourselves, in all 
points tempted as we are. 

Yet, whoso sneers at Irish ignorance does that 
nation foul injustice. The fault—yes, the crime— 
lies at the door of their masters. No more lament- 
able error have the English committed in Ireland 
than withholding so long from the people the liberty 
of self-instruction. Protestant teachers there have 
always been ; but where nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion were Catholics, of what avail were the Protestant 
schools? Yet all others were under the ban of the 
law. In the last century a Catholic schoolmaster in 
Ireland would have been indicted for felony. Statute 
upon statute was passed to forbid and punish all 
Catholic education, whether university or primary ; 
and, while a Catholic master was a felon, a Catholic 
child who, despite the law, should chance to obtain 
such a teacher, suffered civil death. By 1830, how- 
ever, nearly all these severe restrictions had been 
removed, and, in. the following year, the late Lord 
Derby, then Irish Chief Secretary, established the 
present system of public instruction. The schools 
were now all brought into the hands of the state ; 
no actual government schools were established, but 
the local managers of primary schools were requested 
to attach themselves to a government board of com- 
missioners sitting at Dublin, from which such insti- 
tutions as complied received state aid, and to which 
they were directly responsible. This plan was at 
best but a half-way measure, and it stirred up a con- 
troversy which is even now raging, while it aroused 
much bitterness in Irish hearts by balking them of an 
education in full accord with their sympathies. Neyv- 
ertheless it has been productive of marvelous changes 
for good, as the people, who have ever shown a thirst 
for knowledge, soon decided to make the most of 
the crumbs that fell from the master’s table, and the 
children flocked in thousands to the government 
schools. 

This Irish national education system had been at 
work a dozen years before its effects were seen among 
the people at large. But since 1845 the schools have 
graduated tens of thousands, and shed their illumi- 
nation into the utmost recesses of the island. In 
the matter of mere book-learning, the achievements 
have not as yet been great ; but, socially and politi- 
cally, the schools have wrought an actual revolution. 
The occupation of the peripatetic ‘‘ Complete Let- 
ter-Writer” is gone. Scarcely a farm-house can be 
found in which the young people cannot read the pa- 
per to their aged parents, who mingle, in their im- 
pulsive way, many blessings with the curses they 
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bestow on the “ godless schools” which have made 
their boy so much of “a foine gintleman.” It is 
politically, indeed, that the schools have wrought the 
most wonderful change. The old political leader- 
ship is forever impossible. No one genius—were it 
even an O’Connell—can again lead the Irish masses 
captive ; nor can any class, as of old, control their 
votes. With the advent of learning has come in a 
cheap popular literature, scattering moral and politi- 
cal ideas which find in Irish hearts a fruitful soil. 

The national school experiment was yet in its in- 
fancy when O’Connell and the Repeal movement 
stirred Ireland to its depths ; the hostility between 
Catholics and Protestants was yet intense, aggravated 
in some ways by the very school system which it was 
hoped would allay it. The agitation for the repeal 
of the Union was at first an ultra-Protestant and 
Tory measure. It originated in 1810, when the 
Grand-Jurors of Dublin called a meeting of the 
freemen and freeholders to petition Parliament for 
the repeal. For many years the control of the move- 
ment remained with the Protestants, and the recorded 
anti-Union resolutions of the Orange lodges would 
fill a volume. Yet, the majority of Catholics were 
ardent sympathizers, although they took but small 
part in political affairs, and the bishops, induced by 
English promises of Catholic Emancipation, were 
rather Unionist in sentiment. When O’Connell 
gained prominence in the ranks of Repeal, the char. 
acter of the movement was changed. This worder- 
ful man first won the confidence and control of the 
Irish people through the displays of his forensic abil- 
ities; for which too frequent opportunities were 
found in a country where every year brings its state 
trials and political prosecutions—where the docks 
are always full and the scaffold waiting. It is a 
noteworthy fact, indeed, that the only great popular 
leaders Ireland has had within a hundred years have 
been members of the bar, 

But O’Connell’s immense popularity was limited ; 
it was confined almost exclusively to the Catholics. 
By the Protestants he was abhorred and feared. 
They considered him “‘ a combination of Guy Fawkes, 
the Pretender, and the Pope of Rome.” At the 
time when he took the lead of the Repeal agitation, 
the most intense passions were swaying the people 
on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. O’Con- 
nell now made a grand mistake. The English Lib- 
eral party were agitating for the emancipation, and 
they persuaded the great tribune to labor first for 
that, which was “already half carried,” and then, if 
he must, use the increased powers he had gained in 
behalf of Repeal. He bitterly regretted, in after- 
years, that he had not joined the Protestant Repeal- 
ers in 1810, and then trusted the question of eman- 
cipation to an Irish instead of an Imperial Legisla- 
ture. But the mistake was made; Emancipation 
was won; and when the agitator looked about him, 
determined now to launch anew the Repeal move- 
ment, he found himself deserted by the Protestants. 
These latter, indeed, stood ready to taunt the leader 
of Emancipation had he been content with the meas- 
ure he had carried. It would have seemed as if 
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having won freedom for his church, he was breaking 
his promises to Repeal, and heartlessly leaving the 
common country to its fate. But when he made 
every effort to conciliate the Protestants, they turned 
in horror from the man who had swept away their 
religious power. They cried out that he wanted a 
popish Parliament to doom them to the stake, and 
for the first time in their history they became Union- 
ists, through fear of ‘ Dan O’Connell and the pope.” 

From this moment Repeal was doomed ; it could 
be carried only by a union of all parties ; the move- 
ment must be national, not sectarian. Another great 
—insuperable—difficulty appeared. In 1810, or even 
in 1820, “ Repeal” was a simple question—merely 
the repeal of an act of Parliament yet fresh on the 
records. An Irish Legislature would have convened 
in Parliament House almost before the echoes of the 
last one had died among the historic walls. But 
forty years had wrought great changes, and now 
Repeal meant not only that, but a great deal more. 
One feature was most important: Catholics could 
now sit in Parliament, while in the old Irish Legis- 
lature none but Protestants could have a place. It is 
evident that the Government, always hostile to Re- 
peal, would resist the proposed changes with all its 
strength ; while the old form of the question could 
have little following among the Irish Catholics, and 
the new form would be opposed by the Protestants. 
Argued even upon its merits alone, there was a 
strong case against O'Connell, and he failed. 

The tactics of the Liberator were better adapt- 
ed to the fight for Emancipation than to the battle 
for Repeal. The priest was then the greatest power 
in Irish politics ; he was the only man whom the 
simple peasants dared to trust. By following their 
priests they had already gained many liberties ; and 
thus the clergy obtained a vast influence, which has 
vanished with the necessities of the times, and isnow 
lost, at least in its old form, forever. O’Connell 
held the whole of this power in his hand. Having 
control of the minds and souls of the people, his 
policy was to maintain in Ireland a condition that 
should be neither peace nor war. Lashing the peo- 
ple to the highest pitch of frenzy, he yet strove to 
keep them within the bounds of the law; he ab- 
horred violence ; murder and rapine found no place 
in his scheme. It was thus he won Emancipation ; 
but it was impossible for human nature to exist at 
this high pressure through all the long struggle for 
Repeal. Forced to great lengths, in order to satisfy 
the fury he had himself raised, he promised, in a 
moment of weakness, that “ within six months” Re- 
peal should be gained. This was his ruin. The 
Government now dealt rapid and sturdy blows; 
O’Connell became more defiant, and finally was 
arrested for conspiracy. He was tried and convict- 
ed; but the conviction was quashed, and for a few 
brief hours the great tribune held his wildest tri- 
umph. His work, however, was done. Within his 
party another had gradually grown up—‘ Young 
Ireland”—composed of more progressive patriots, 
men who did their own thinking, and could not 
accept his doctrine of implicit obedience until first 
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their reason was satisfied. While intending none 
but peaceful measures, the new party would not bind 
themselves forever against an armed resort; the old 
lion held sternly to his tests, and the inevitable 
secession followed—a step destined to make great 
results in future Irish politics. His popularity wan- 
ing, even his passionate love for Ireland distrusted, 
the Liberator fought on with failing strength. Soon 
the fearful famine burst upon the country. Forget- 
ful of all else, O’Connell flung himself into the 
struggle for relief. But the wail of Ireland broke 
the giant heart ; journeying Romeward, he stopped 
at Genoa to “rest a little,” and rested for evermore. 

This year of ‘‘the black ’Forty-seven” was cer- 
tainly one of the darkest in Ireland's annals. The 
population had increased rapidly for a score of 
years, and in 1845 numbered nearly nine millions. 
In their natural light-hearted and careless manner, 
the people went on living from hand to mouth, de- 
pending almost entirely on a single crop. Just at 
this period the peasantry were especially joyous and 
thoughtless of danger, for Father Mathew’s tem- 
perance movement had swept the island, and thou- 
sands of homes once blighted by drink now bloomed 
with the flowers of sobriety and love. The ap- 
proaching storm, to be sure, threw out an advance- 
guard of ominous clouds; for two or three years 
the potato-crop had given unmistakable warnings, 
and in 1844 it totally failed in America. But the 
harvest of the next year in Ireland promised to be 
exceptionally rich. The sunny-natured peasants cast 
all care to the winds, and lived on in unsuspecting 
security, when suddenly a withering breath crossed 
the island, and thousands of potato-fields turned in 
one night to a blackened waste. The first alarm 
was fearful, but the crop was so profuse that it was 
hoped the unsmitten part would yield an average 
harvest, and the buoyant Irish nature became almost 
merry again. The winter, however, showed the 
crop had rotted in storehouse and cellar. Then 
gloom, indeed, became universal, but not despair. 
The doomed people put forth every effort, strained 
every nerve. They begged and borrowed on any 
terms the means to plant once more. They pawned 
everything, denied themselves necessary food, 
stripped their backs of clothing. A much larger 
breadth was planted, and the island stood breathless 
to know its fate. All went well, the promise was 
rich, when one night in the last of July opened the 
gates of hell. Not a portion, not half, but the 
whole crop was ruined ! 

It is impossible to even faintly depict the scenes 
of torture that raged for months amid the people. 
The novelist has drawn them, but fiction in its wild- 
est delirium cannot match the naked truth. 

Among the most baleful and long-lived of the re- 
sults of ‘the Great Famine” are the bitter feelings 
which it engendered between the Irish and the Eng- 
lish. The former, their brains yet afire with the mem- 
ory of the unspeakable horrors, consider the tardiness 
and insufficiency of English aid a crime, and call the 
famine a “slaughter ;”” while the latter, mindful of 
the torture of sympathy which their own generous 
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hearts endured, and of the splendid contributions 
they freely sent forth, are maddened by the fierce 
ingratitude of the sufferers. It is a sore that may 
never be healed; but Mr. Sullivan’s efforts to ex- 
plain the sad misunderstandings are of great value, 
coming from one of the victims, who feels with an 
Irish heart, and who is yet keen-sighted, liberal, and 
patriotic. He feels that the noble generosity of the 
English people has been forgotten in a frenzy of 
reproach against the English Government of that 
day. When the warning voices were raised, when, 
even, the storm had burst, the Government refused 
to move beyond the speed and limits of ordinary 
constitutional methods. Red-tape killed its thou- 
sands in Ireland as certainly as if it had been a 
bowstring about theirnecks. While the smitten fields 
were strewed with rotting corpses, the nobles and 
statesmen in England were flatly denying, in public 
speeches, that there was any famine in Ireland. The 
British naval authorities even refused the loan of a 
ship to transport across the channel the generous 
contributions of the people, because it was contrary 
to all regulations ; while immediately upon this fa- 
tal strictness, the American war-vessels Macedonia 
and Jamestown arrived, bringing salvation from the 
far-off shores. Who can wonder that the Irish fail 
to make needful allowance, and feel their blood mad- 
dened at the memory of that dreadful time? The 
Government’s fatal tardiness, and its still more exas- 
perating blunders; the glorious generosity of the 
English people; the strange sentimental obstacles 
raised in England; the embittered hinderances in 
Ireland—are they not known to all readers? If not, 
they are given clearly, a/most dispassionately, in the 
pages of ‘‘ New Ireland.” The results, at least, are 
written all over the face of the unfortunate isle. 
The old simplicity of life and manners is forever 
gone ; the robberies and depredations which starv- 
ing, maddened creatures were driven to commit, 
have banished the times when no door was ever pad- 
locked, and every passing stranger was welcomed for 
the night. The noble temperance movement, too, 
was checked and nearly destroyed ; the poor peas- 
ants, denied food, turned to the bottle, and the vile 
appetite once more regained its throne. But far 
deeper scars than these remained upon Ireland: we 
shall see them again and again, flecking with their 
ghastly rents all her recent history. 

When the fury of the famine had passed, the 
people, saddened into a deeper thoughtfulness, took 
up again the burden of Ireland’s wrongs, and the 
“ Young Ireland ” comes forth to wage political war. 
The name of this party is disastrously linked with 
the insurrection of ’48, and thus its real aims and 
policy, and the actual result of its labors, are er- 
roneously judged. Although it is true that the out- 
break came from its ranks, rebellion and physical 
force had no place in the original plan of “ Young 
Ireland.” The Irish representative at that time was 
still the swearing, drinking, dueling squire of Lever’s 
works. He was always elected by a frenzy of pa- 
triotic and religious enthusiasm, aided by unstinted 
bribery and intimidation. Once in his seat, he was 
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too often easily mollified by receiving place under 
the Government. Most of O’Connell’s “ Old Guard” 
were of this stamp ; but the young men who joined 
the Repealers felt the necessity of correcting these 
abuses ; they saw the old order of politics must die, 
and they gradually worked aloof from their elders, 
being determined for reform. The first step of the 
party, in 1842, which consisted then of three men, 
was to establish the /Vation, a journal destined to 
play a great part in subsequent politics. To the 
columns of the Vation speedily flocked all the talent 
and genius of Ireland. It glowed and scintillated 
with burning zeal and fiery patriotism. From this 
office soon went forth “ Duffy’s Library of Ireland,” 
a monthly issue of shilling-volumes, which flooded 
the country, and left a precious deposit in all youth- 
ful minds. The leading idea of the party was a no- 
ble one. It was no less than the breaking down of 
the antagonism between Catholics and Protestants ; 
it was preéminently the party of religious tolerance. 
If they failed in this, it was because they were long 
before their time. Their sturdy blows for reform in 
politics were no less an attempt at a complete revo- 
lution in Irish customs. While they revered O’Con- 
nell, they waged bitter war with many of his most 
intimate adherents. But the fiercest fight was over 
the religious basis on which the ‘‘ Old Guard” were 
determined to conduct the Repeal agitation. Bigotry 
won for the time, and “ Young Ireland” was ex- 
pelled, or seceded, from the ranks of the great party. 
A long, fruitless struggle for existence followed, and 
at last they were wrecked as a party, apparently de- 
feated on every point. But Ireland to-day reaps the 
benefits of their desperate labors in the happy union 
on political questions of Catholic and Protestant 
Irishmen. 

While this devoted band was in the flush of its 
vigor, the “ year of revolutions” came upon Europe. 
The news from the barricades of Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna, roused a flame throughout Ireland. The 
extreme radicals of the “ Young Ireland ”’ party, led 
by John Mitchel, raised the cry of “liberty ” and 
“blood and iron.” Theconservatives under O’Brien 
drew back aghast; they looked to the arbitrament 
of arms only as a last resort, and wished to follow 
the example of Washington, but Mitchel that of 
Louis Blanc. A bitter intestine struggle ensued, 
while all the time the warring brethren were watched 
by the lynx-eyed Government, preparing to spring 
when the right moment should arrive. When that 
time had come, O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchel, 
were seized, and, when the first two escaped con- 
viction, the Government passed a new law pur- 
posely to cover the case of Mitchel; he was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ transportation beyond the 
seas, The attempt to remove their leader was to 
be the signal for a rising. Maddened thousands 
thronged the Dublin streets, gathering fury for the 
outbreak of the morrow; but O’Brien and the con- 
servatives worked incessantly through the day and 
night, and it is an undying glory to the true “‘ Young 
Ireland” party that it saved Dublin from the horrors 
of a bloody struggle. 
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Upon the clubs in the provinces these events fell 


like a thunder-clap ; their rage was terrible. The 
confederate leaders could no longer restrain their 
ranks ; the entire island prepared for a rising ; Gov- 
ernment troops poured into the country—when sud- 
denly news came that Parliament had suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act. The leaders were arrest- 
ed, not without bloodshed; the ation was sup- 
pressed ; in an hour the revolution collapsed. Among 
those condemned to death was our brave soldier 
Meagher, but by a specially-passed act of Parlia- 
ment the brutal penalty of hanging, disembowel- 
ing, and quartering, was commuted to transporta- 
tion beyond the seas for life. Many of the insurrec- 
tionist leaders escaped the grasp of the police, and 
wandered for weeks in great suffering among the 
vales and hills of Erin. Among these was a young 
Kilkenny engineer-student, who was struck down by 
a ball in the fight on Ballingary Common, dragged 
off to the mountains, and hidden in a peasant’s shee/- 
ing until he was able to flee. This man was James 
Stephens, the future chief of the Fenians, 

From these scenes of fiery excitement into others 
of deepest gloom and despair, was but a short step 
for poor Ireland. Three terrible years had annihi- 
lated the resources of the rural population. The 
inability to pay the rent brought on the ruin of the 
landlords; whole districts were running to waste, 
and starvation once more threatened with its awful 
features. English journals, essayists, and orators, 
united in urging the Irish landlord to colonize with 
thrifty farmers from beyond the channel. ‘‘ English 
and Scotch tenants,” they said, ‘‘are men with 
means, with modern ideas ; they will farm scientifi- 
cally, develop your resources, and make you rich.” 
There was a political interest in all this, too ; for, 
if once the island were thus peopled, there would be 
an end of seditions and secret conspiracies. None 
cared or thought what would become of the poor 
people who now held the lands ; and, if the landlords 
were tempted to pity, it was a luxury they could not 
afford. Thus England sowed the wind, and is now 
reaping the whirlwind; for the great “ famine clear- 
ances” which followed drove a million Irish to Amer- 
ica, filled with that deadly hatred which was the 
origin and spirit of Fenianism. 

Few stories in history are more painful than the 
tale of these evictions. The Irish tenant’s home is 
passionately loved. Here his fathers lived before 
him ; and every rock and bush has its sweet associa- 
tion. All his little store of worldly goods, moreover, 
is gathered within these humble walls ; for he does 
not hire his house all stocked, as the English and 
Scotch farmers do. . Under such circumstances, the 
evictions became acts of the utmost cruelty and bru- 
tality. The sheriffs who accompanied the landlords’ 
agents protested that no execution was ever so try- 
ing to their feelings as the leveling of these wretched 
houses. The fiercest wrath of Nature, even, could 
not stay the dreadful ruin. In hail and thunder, 
rain and snow, the gangs pushed on the work of de- 
struction ; the aged and bedridden, the nursing babe, 
were driven forth into the angry night to wander 


without shelter or food, until God, in some unforeseen 
way, perhaps by death, should have mercy on their 
misery. The story of these evictions makes the 
blood curdle and boil by turns, and forces one to 
look with horror upon the capabilities of human 
nature. For ten yearsthe work went on ; night and 
day, summer and winter, the “‘Crowbar Brigade” 
scoured the country. Hand-work was too slow, and 
a machine was invented which would fasten upon 
the doomed house and bring it down in instantane- 
ous ruin. The wretched victims lingered about the 
sacred places until driven away by starvation, or the 
more cruel blows of their masters. Such landed pro- 
prietors as did not embark in this horrid scheme yet 
forbade their tenants to receive any of the fugitives, 
as none wished the burden of paupers. Such peas- 


ants as had the means emigrated to America, and 


some landlords, indeed, paid the passage of those 
whom they turned adrift. But vast multitudes died 
in the swamps, the mountains, and by the road-side, 
or found a little longer way to the grave through the 
workhouse. 

And the wave, once in motion, did not stop here. 
When the tenants were swept away it rose still highcr 
and ingulfed the Irish landlords. It had, indeed, 
long been evident that something must be done with 
the landed proprietors in Ireland. None realized 
this more than the landlords themselves. They were 
overwhelmed with debt, staggering under a moun- 
tain-load of mortgages, and inextricably entangled 
in a network of ‘‘ settlements ;” thus it was almost 
impossible to transfer their land or sell it in small 
parcels. Many had nominal rent-rolls of tens of 
thousands a year, while, in reality, barely able to 
support their families. Parliament now came to the 
rescue with the proposal of the ‘*‘ Encumbered Es- 
tates Act.” In this the motives of British statesmen 
were honest and generous, and the measure, in itself, 
was excellent ; bit, as usual in England’s dealings 
with Ireland, there was a serious blunder, and as 
usual, too, a measure intended for Ireland’s relief 
but increased her discontent and bitterness. Under 
the circumstances, it was simply a sentence of extinc- 
tion pronounced upon the landlords; and the great 
blunder lay in urging the measure at that particular 
time. ‘‘ Pay or quit,” said the act ; but the famine 
had just passed, no rents had been received for years, 
while the poor-rates had become enormously high. 
In better times they could readily have raised the 
needed sums, often small in themselves ; but now 
the only way was to ‘‘ quit.” 

Their indignation at the stroke was increased by 
the comments in the English journals. The Govern- 
ment measure, as brought before Parliament, was a 
fair proposal to order the sale of encumbered estates, 
on the petition of creditors—all “settlements” to 
the contrary notwithstanding—to the end that the 
landlords might pay their just debts and begin anew. 
The latter naturally wondered why this severe meas- 


ure was not applied also to England and Scotland ; | 


and when told by the newspapers that the intention 
was to sweep Ireland of the Irish, that tenants and 
landlords must be replaced by Scotch and English 
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colonists in order that English capital might find 
safe investments, the feelings of the doomed class 
must be imagined! ‘‘In a few years more,” said 
the London Zzmes, “a Celtic Irishman will be as 
rare in Connemara as is the red Indian on the 
shores of Manhattan.” 

In 1848 the bill became law ; soon its direful 
workings began. There was a fierce rush of credi- 
tors to the court, an appalling sacrifice of property. 
Many a noble fortune now was wrecked upon a 
small rock, many an ancient and honored family 
overwhelmed. Thousands of estates, that could 
easily have paid their encumbrances in ordinary 
times, now sold for less than enough to meet the 
mortgages. The ruin of the tenantry was thus fol- 
lowed by the ruin of the landlords; and another 
direful chapter was added to Ireland’s history— 
more tragic than the wildest flights of the romancer. 
It is some consolation to know that “English cap- 
ital” was disappointed. It preferred, after all, to 
invest in Turkish bonds, and it now finds the war- 
news more interesting than the stock-column. Five- 
sixths of the encumbered estates were bought by Irish 
purchasers ; and, though many of them are absentees, 
their management is generally humane and wise, 
and the condition of the Irish peasantry is improved. 

Meanwhile the enormous dimensiohs and diaboli- 
cal brutality‘of the ‘‘ famine clearances” had raised 
a storm in Ireland. At first there was an ominous 
calm ; the Irish had been told that driving a million 
people from their homes and country would make 
things better for those who went and those who re- 
mained. But in the spring of 1849 public meetings 
began to be held; the flame gathered fury as it 
spread ; sectarianism was forgotten; for the first 
time in fifty years Ulster stretched out a hand to 
Munster ; and soon the entire island was in moral 
revolt. In considering the Irish land-question we 
are met at once by the ‘‘ Ulster custom,” or the 
“ Ulster tenant-right.” This grew up under the 
charters and grants of James I., and amounted, sub- 
stantially, to a right of continuous occupancy by the 
tenant at a rent which should not be increased by 
reason of any value added to the land by that ten- 
ant’s industry. Under this custom many tenants be- 
came rich, practically owned their land, and could 
sell out on leaving to the incoming farmer the full 
value of the place beyond the original rent. Evic- 
tions; of course, were exceedingly rare, and all Ul- 
ster blossomed as the rose. The cause of this star- 
tling contrast between the Catholic and Protestant 
provinces is readily seen. In Ulster the original 
landlords got their lands on condition of “ planting,” 
or colonizing, them with a population which should 
take root ; but in the other provinces the policy was 
to uproot, to drive away the popish natives. Thus 
they were allowed no claim upon the soil, and, if 
value increased by reason of their own labors, the 
rent was immediately raised to correspond. Yet the 
“Ulster custom ” was, in substance, the ancient Cel- 
tic tenure ; and, when the Catholics saw it wrested 
from them by degrees, they resisted it in their blind, 
brutal way. Thence sprang all the bloody “ socie- 


ties” which have made Ireland a byword for a cen- 
tury and a half—the ‘‘ Rapparees,” the ‘‘ Whitefeet,” 
‘“‘ Rockites,” “ Defenders,” and ‘‘ Ribbonmen.” This 
is the story of “agrarian outrage.” 

But even the tenant-right could not protect the 
Ulster farmer in times of disaster. Of course, in 
fairness, depreciation of value fell first upon him, 
until it reached the original rent; and, when he 
could no longer pay, he was evicted like the rest. 
Thus the Ulstermen were as much interested in the 
tenant- question as the southerners, and all now 
worked together for one end. In August, 1850, there 
convened in Dublin a great tenant-conference—one 
of the most remarkable scenes ever witnessed in Ire- 
land—and “ The Irish Tenant League” was imme- 
diately established. A few days after, John Bright 
called attention to the subject in the House of Com- 
mons, and warned the Government that it was time 
to consider the wrongs of Ireland. But his warnings 
were scoffed at, his prophecies derided; not till 
twenty years of accumulating ruin, bitterness, and 
passion, had passed, did a minister of the crown arise 
to act on the statesman’s advice. 

Ireland was now a unit on the tenant-question, 
but it was sadly in want of a parliamentary party. 
The Irish members were a sorry set, returned in the 
years of famine and insurrection; they cringed to 
the Liberals of Westminster, and dared not oppose 
the Government. But the Tenant-Leaguers felt that 
they were fighting a life-and-death struggle for the 
Irish race, and from this conviction sprang the policy 
now so active as ‘‘independent opposition.” This 
doctrine declared that, so vital was the issue, no 
thought must be given to any other, and the Irish 
representatives should solidly oppose every ministry 
that refused the Irish demands. At this important 
juncture a bomb-shell burst over the Leaguers’ camp. 
The pope had restored the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land to its diocesan form, and titles were restored to 
the bishops. The premier, in return, issued his fa- 
mous ‘‘ Durham Letter,” and once more all England 
was thrown into excitement, and rang with the old 
cry of ‘“No Popery!” Again the bitterest religious 
passions were aroused ; again Protestant and Catho- 
lic in Ireland glowered upon one another. Could 
the unity of the League survive? In a few weeks 
the Ecclesiasical Titles Bill was passed, and the as- 
sumption of territorial titles by Catholic bishops 
was made illegal, not alone in England, but in Ire- 
land also, where they had always borne them. The 
Tenant League was now racked to its foundations— 
a tragic ruin awaited it. 

Among the Irish leaders in Parliament at this 
time was John Sadlier, a man of remarkable ambi- 
tion and powers, who had become a great financier 
in the metropolis, and set up banks all over Ireland. 
His success had been rapid and dazzling; now, 
though yet young, he held the purse-strings of the 
Irish people, and controlled a large party in Parlia- 
ment. When the “papal-aggression” storm arose 
in England a Catholic-defense movement sprang up 
in opposition. In vain wise Leaguers expostulated 
that in the flames of religious bigotry the hopes of 
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Ireland would perish. Sadlierand his party plunged 
into the battle for religion, and fought so bitterly 
that, when they returned home after their defeat by 
the bill, they received from England the name of 
“The Pope’s Brass Band,” and from their country- 
men the glorious title of ‘‘ The Irish Brigade.” From 
this moment the great and just Tenant-League move- 
ment was doomed, for it had fallen into the hands 
of a bold, bad man. It madea fierce and magnifi- 
cent fight. Rent into warring factions ; bitterly op- 
posed by the clergy; through changes of ministry 
and dissolutions of Parliament ; through hours of 
the wildest hopes and days of the intensest despair 
—the Tenant League fought on. Suddenly, in No- 
vember, 1852, the Tory Government resigned, and 
Lord Aberdeen was called on to form a cabinet. 
This was Ireland’s hour, No Liberal administration 
could ignore the Irish party in Parliament. The 
members were bound by the most solemn oaths, re- 
peatedly sworn to a trusting people, never to sup- 
port any administration that refused to grant the 
tenant-demands. Surely Ireland’s salvation had 
come! Through the bleak, gloomy last days of the 
year the oppressed millions of Erin listened with 
bated breath. All too soon fell the words—Sadlier 
was Lord of the Treasury! The other leaders were 
high in office! The whole ‘‘ Brigade” had gone 
over to the Government! An appalling cry filled 
the island from sea to sea; it was the death-wail of 
the hopes of Ireland. 

But Sadlier had not yet done ; political ruin could 
not fill the cup he was pouring for his stricken coun- 
try. Huis speculations became more and more gi- 
gantic ; his money moved the wheels of the four cor- 
ners of the earth ; he owned at one time every cargo 
of sugar in port or between the Indies and England. 
On an election-trial he was proved a perjurer. Forced 
to retire from the Treasury in disgrace, he plunged 
more recklessly into speculation; the clouds gath- 
ered ; he had appropriated the last farthing from his 
Irish bank ; he had but one resource left—vast for- 
geries, Then the storm broke. He knew that he 
had ruined his countrymen—that in a day thousands 
must be homeless and without food. He did the 
only manly thing that remained—he killed himself ! 

Beneath these crushing blows for six years Ire- 
land lay stunned. At last she had that rest from 
agitation which so many deemed the one thing want- 
ing for her prosperity. But this was not a healthy 
rest; it was the exhaustion of vital powers—nay, 
worse, it was the sullen lull before a storm. For the 
first time in thirty years the Irish were without a 
popular organization. They had lost all confidence 
in leaders and in one another. Even more calami- 
tous than this was the loss of their confidence in 
constitutional effort ; it boded sad things for the fu- 
ture. Never before in Ireland was the tone of po- 
litical morals so low as now. Honor and good faith 
were derided ; the elections were auctions for the 
highest bidder. But soon, among these dead em- 
bers, a small flame appeared. James Stephens, whom 
we saw last as a refugee in the mountains after the 
insurrection of ’48, escaped to Paris, and there fell 
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in with the men of the European barricades. Well 
drilled in their tactics, he had now returned to Ire- 
land, head and heart full of plots. It was an auspi- 
cious time. The outbreak of the Indian mutiny had 
aroused excitement in the island, and, as it was near- 
ly denuded of troops, the demon of Conspiracy again 
peeped forth. Stephens found material ready to 
hand in ‘‘The Phoenix National and Literary Socie- 
ty.” O’Mahony, Stephens’s companion in flight, had 
aroused the Irish in America, Arms and men were 
there waiting. With this story the Phoenix Society 
was captured ; in a few days Stephens and O’Dono- 
van Rossa had inoculated nine-tenths of its mem- 
bers, who were then sworn in to the secret organiza- 
tion. This was the birth of Fenianism. 

The history of Fenianism, pregnant as it was 
with results to Ireland, is too well known to Ameri- 
cans to need recounting here. One of its episodes 
introduced the next great chapter in Irish history. 
Colonel Kelly, the Fenian leader after the fall of 
Stephens, crossed to Manchester on secret business, 
and was arrested. While he was being conveyed 
from the court in a close van, an attempt at res- 
cue was made, and, in the desperate struggle with 
the guards, Sergeant Brett was killed. The assail- 
ants were seized and brought to trial, and although 
it was clearly evident that the killing was acci- 
dental, the British blood was aroused to fury, and, 
on the evidence of a female thief, the men were 
convicted‘and condemned to death. At the trial the 
prisoners displayed a noble spirit. When sentence 
had been pronounced, they all advanced to the front 
of the dock, lifted their faces and hands, and cried 
solemnly, “God save Ireland!” Henceforth these 
words were the national watchword. The men were 
hung, and—fatal spite !—their bodies were buried 
in quicklime in unconsecrated ground within the 
jail. The political character of their crime totally 
ignored, and Christian burial denied! No more 
cruel blow could have been struck at the heart of 
Ireland. The whole country rose up in grief and 
anger. Funeral processions, in memory of the 
‘‘ Manchester martyrs,” were held throughout Ire- 
land; no such gigantic displays were ever seen 
there before ; millions were in mourning. The bet- 
ter nature of Englishmen was touched by these 
strange sights. They suddenly became convinced 
that there was something, after all, in the cry of 
‘“‘Treland’s wrorigs ;” they began to ask themselves 
what the matter was, and what could be done. 
The English Liberation Society promptly seized the 
auspicious moment, and suddenly hurled at their 
countrymen fierce invectives of the Irish Law 
Church. In burning sentences they showed them 
that the cause of Irish discontent was Protestant 
religious tyranny; that all that was needed was to 
abolish this hateful caste, this sectarian garrison. 
The English people caught the spirit, and raised the 
cry of “ Disestablishment !”’ 

And the Liberation Society was right. The 
Church Establishment in Ireland was a standing 
badge of conquest. For years the subject had been 
agitated, but in 1864 the Catholic clergy, favored by 
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the English Liberals, brought it to the forefront. 
In this year John Bright wrote to the Lord-Mayor 
of Dublin a letter which laid down the terms of 
the alliance that eventually led to disestablishment. 
‘* Free Land and Free Church!” now became Ire- 
land’s policy and watchword. In 1865 Government 
opposition, hitherto so bitter, began to weaken, and 
Mr. Gladstone changed his “‘ nevér” to ‘‘not yet;” 
but the next year his ministry fell from power, and 
Lord Derby came back, with Disraeli as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Two years of parliamentary vac- 
illation: now followed, and the Liberal party was 
pitiably weak. Help was sorely needed, and it came 
from Ireland. Catholics elected members of a civic 
corporation had always been forced to swear fealty 
to the Church Establishment, while no such oath 
was demanded of Protestants. Mr. Sullivan, the 
author of “ New Ireland,” was elected to the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Dublin; he refused to take the 
oath, and was allowed to sit without it. But when 
the customary vote of thanks was to be passed to the 
outgoing lord-mayor, it was opposed on the ground 
that he had perjured himself by taking part in the 
movement for disestablishment. Ireland was again 
aroused ; the cry of ‘‘ Obnoxious oaths !” was raised, 
and an assault on the test-oaths was made the open- 
ing of a fresh war upon the Establishment. A fierce 
contest followed in Parliament, and, at the elections 
in Ireland, between Catholics and Orangemen. The 
Liberals won ; Gladstone was again at the head of a 
ministry, and he rapidly pushed through the Irish 
Church Bill until, on the 26th of July, 1869, it re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

On the English people the effect of this contest 
was most beneficial. It set them to thinking, to 
reasoning for themselves on Irish questions ; they no 
longer accepted unquestioningly what the Govern- 
ment told them. For the first time in their history 
they began to understand Ireland’s complaints, and, 
as a consequence, her troubles began to end. In 
Ireland itself an unforeseen result followed—no less 
than a complete moral revolution. Hitherto the 
priests had entirely controlled their people ; but their 
power was now doomed. Irish Protestants were in 
wild alarm over the disestablishment ; in imagination 
they saw themselves already undergoing the fires of 
persecution. When told that the political power of 
the priests would be broken, they were incredulous. 
The elections came on; a test-case arose between 
the will of the clergy and that of the people. A 
short but desperate contest, watched by the Prot- 
estants with breathless interest, ensued, and, though 
the priests conquered at the polls, their supremacy 
was forever destroyed. The generous Protestants, 
convinced, stretched out their hands to their Catholic 
brothers; the bitterness of sectarian antagonisms 
instantly vanished ; from all lips rose the cry of 
“ Home Rule!” 

The contest over disestablishment was the last 
great battle between “Liberals” and ‘‘ Conserva- 
tives” in Ireland. New issues henceforth—a new 
party nomenclature. On the Igth of May, 1870, a 
strange but grand scene was witnessed in Dublin. 
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It was a private meeting of leading merchants and 
professional men, to discuss the condition of Ire- 
land. Here the Orangeman and the Ultramontane, 
the Conservative and the Liberal, the Nationalist 
Repealer and the Imperial Unionist, the Fenian and 
the loyalist, all sat in friendly council on the most 
delicate questions. It was unanimously resolved 
that ‘“‘the true remedy for the evils of Ireland is 
the establishment of an Irish Parliament with full 
control over our domestic affairs.’ ‘The Home 
Government Association ” was formed, and immedi- 
ately published a scheme which demanded both 
more and less than O’Connell’s “ Repeal.” The 
pre-Union system had been, on the one hand, haz- 
ardous to the English connection; on the other, 
perilous to Irish liberties. The voting of supplies 
of every nature lay with the Irish Parliament, while, 
again, this body had no responsible ministry. The 
new system proposed to surrender the Irish control 
over imperial supplies, but claimed a responsible 
Irish administration, Then the question as to what 
were ‘‘ local” and what were “imperial” affairs agi- 
tated the country. The scheme was assailed by the 
extreme wing of both Liberals and Conservatives. 
Catholics saw in it a design of Orangemen ; Prot- 
estants, a plot of Cardinal Cullen. But the new 
movement gained power, and when four “ bye-elec- 
tions” occurred, in 1871, it was seen that the coun- 
try was in deadly earnest. The Kerry election, next 
year, was made the final test of strength. Again the 
clergy were against the people. The entire powers 
of both parties were called forth; it was a critical 
juncture for “Home Rule,” and England eagerly 
watched for the issue. ‘‘ New Ireland” contains no 
chapter more graphic and exciting than its descrip- 
tion of the Kerry election. It is as good as any- 
thing in Lever. The people conquered ; and hence- 
forth it was to be far easier for them to do so; for 
this was the last “‘open-vote” election in Ireland. 
In a few months the Ballot Act became law, and the 
old days of intimidation, with their tragic and amus- 
ing episodes, were forever gone. 

Both England and Ireland recognized in the 
Kerry election a turning-point in Irish politics, 
The Home-Rulers now prepared for a long contest 
with the Government—a contest which is still pro- 
gressing, and will never cease until victory is won. 
The original association passed into the “ Irish 
Home-Rule League ;” and with such skill did it 
manage the people that in the coming elections 
they carried sixty seats for Home Rule. It was the 
first election by ballot, and gloriously did it vindi- 
cate the justice of that act. For the first time a 
national representation, freely elected by the people, 
was returned. The newmembers constituted them- 
selves ‘‘a separate and distinct party in the House 
of Commons,” and on this principle the battle is to- 
day going on. 

But one other measure of importance to Ireland 
remains for notice. In 1868 Mr. William Scully, 
having bought the town-land of Ballycohey, began a 
wholesale eviction of his tenants. The story is too 
horrible to read; it cannot be repeated here. Eng- 
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land shudders at the barbarities of Russia in Poland, 
of Turkey in Bulgaria, of the “ White-Leaguers” in 
America. Let her contemplate what her own laws 
justified but ten years ago, and what they have not 
even yet rendered wholly impossible. The result of 
the Ballycohey tragedy was a thrill of public horror 
which led to the Irish Land Act of 1870. This, in- 
deed, is but a half-way measure, and as such called 
forth fiercest invectives, as usual, from those whom it 
meant to serve. Yet it was a great stride in British 
legislation for Ireland. It secures compensation to 
tenants for all their improvements on the soil, and 
gives to them a certain property-right of occupancy. 
Thus evictions, although by no means impossible, 
can hardly again be of the old extent or brutality. 


At this point, then, stands Ireland to-day. 
Within the past fifty years she has made such strides 
that she has almost fulfilled the burning prophecy— 
“redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled.” The 
agricultural classes show a considerable advance, and 
national wealth a decided increase. Her education- 
al gain, though yet “ miserably bad,” in comparison, 
has revolutionized the country. Sectarian animosi- 
ties have almost totally disappeared in social and 
political life. But it is in the domain of politics 
that the greatest advance has been made. For, above 
all things, the people are now their own masters ; 
neither priest nor agitator can evermore lead them 
with a bit. For Ireland, the day breaks and the 
shadows flee away. 





Af 85, SIIB) a Fore C8 


HERE is an acme of all toils and joys, 
A crisis of fulfillment, when the sun 
Hangs at the midsummer, with such a poise 
As stayed the battle-noon on Gibeon. 


It is the moment of the very good : 
The Sabbath-breathing of the Deity 
Bending in crownéd bliss of Fatherhood 
Above a world with benedicite. 


There is a summer solstice in the home ; 
Before a leaf has withered, or the brooks 
Dried any drop, or any gap has come, 
Or any sereness into life’s sweet looks. 


When the white blooms, and small, sweet fruits are each | 


Set with one gradual beauty in the vine ; 
And in their tiny fragrances are rich 
With the great essence of the tropic pine. 


When the bright field waves jocund all its green ; 
Its future harvest tasseling to silk ; 

Before the burdened ears begin to lean 
With the world’s grain yet tender in the milk, 


It is the father’s and the mother’s time ; 
The family is full; the house rings sweet 
With baby words and young girls’ laughter-chime, 
And the quick tread of coming, manly feet. 


They say: ‘‘It is all ours; this little space 

We hold it back, and keep our dear reward ; 
Of earth and days it is our day and place, 

And this our heritage before the Lord.” 


Mother, among your maidens so serene, 

Now your life-flower its heart-deep color shows ; 
Of womanhood you sit the absolute queen ; 

On a full-budded stem the perfect rose. 





No petal drooped from its consummate prime, 
No breath lost of its odorous ecstasy ; 
In this sweet central moment of your time 
. You touch your secret of eternity. 


Your sons beside you, father, ere they go 
Out on the world-path to the work of men— 
Feel you not such a kinghood as you know 
Your years shall never yield to you again ? 


They shall be kings when you shall lay you down 
At the far end of your full-traveled road— 
Kings of their time, heiring the self-same crown, 

The human parentage from Parent God. 


Ah, noon zs day! There is no other one. 
Your central height is midmost being too; 
And the fair solstice of your summer sun’ 


Is heart of the Forever unto you ! 


In tender round your earth doth measure heaven. 
Because of mother and of fatherhood 

Your own full son and daughtership are given ; 
Sign joineth sign, and life is understood. 


Ay ! Heaven is home, and for ‘‘the kindreds” built ; 
Full of bright mansions, sweetly separate, 

Yet grand together, as the starways spilt 
With suns as sand—a dwelling and estate 


Where all shall be all we have learned to be ; 
Yes, and the thing we mzssed to learn, and so 
In compensation of eternity 
Shall but the dearer and the deeper know. 


Fear not! The living Lord’s infinity 
Hath but this type, where all is reconciled— 

The perfect unity of his Trinity— a 
Eternal Father and Eternal Child! 


THE WONDERFUL FAMILY. 
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N the month of October, 18—, the Zimes, a 
weekly newspaper published at W. , Vir- 
ginia, contained the following announcement: 





“THE WONDERFUL FAMILY! 
Will appear at Lyceum Hall, on 
Thursday, October 26th. 
The SENoR HERNANDEZ, the SENORITA JUANITA, 
and MASTER JUAN HERNANDEZ, 
In their unapproachable 
FEATS OF STRENGTH AND SKILL, 

Which have been so universally admired by the thou- 
sands who have witnessed their astonishing 
performances. 

In addition to his feats of 
LEGERDEMAIN, 

The Sefior Hernandez will lift, in presence of the 

audience, 2,000 lbs. one foot ! 

And Master Juan, aged 7, will lift 500 lbs. ! 
Also, Performances on the Rope, and Startling Feats 
with Cards, by the 
SENORITA JUANITA and the Wonderful Dog, 
ALCOFRIBUS. 

Performances to begin at 7 Pp. M. Admission §0 cents. 
Children half price.” 


This was displayed in a prominent column of the 
Times. It also appeared in the guise of large pla- 
cards pasted on walls and fences, attracting the ad- 
miring eyes of small boys. The town of W—- is 
ancient and quiet. Its citizens are chiefly solid and 
respectable old business-men, who enjoy themselves 
tranquilly, and take their families in the evening to 
lectures in the Lyceum, to concerts, or other amuse- 
ments. Thus the advertisement of the Wonderful 
Family assembled an excellent audience at the hour 
appointed. 

The W Lyceum was a public hall of consid- 
erable size ; that is to say, it would seat comfortably 
two oer three hundred people. ‘There were three 
rows of benches with two aisles between them. At 
the end of the hall, opposite to the door, was a plat- 
form extending quite across the hall, raised about 
three feet from the floor. From a point in the ceil- 
ing above the centre of this platform red curtains 
fell to the right and left, and there was also a drop- 
curtain, which was rolled up or lowered by cords— 
for the Lyceum was frequently used for tableaux and 
other performances. By pushing aside the curtains, 
sweeping to the floor at each side of the platform, 

-you could gain access to two small dressing-rooms, 
also separated from the stage by falling drapery. 

The money had been taken at the door by the 
old janitor of the Lyceum. No one had yet seen 
the members of the Wonderful Family. It was 
probable they were behind the drop-curtain, which 
was down, hiding all but about two feet of the plat- 





form in front, along which extended a row of shaded 
lamps, stage-fashion. From behind this curtain came 
muffled sounds, which plainly excited interest in the 
audience of solid citizens, little beauties with their 
beaux, and rosy-faced children, eagerly awaiting the 
marvelous performances. 

A bell rang, and the curtain rose. In the middle 
of the stage was a sort of tripod covered with a cloth, 
and crowded with vases, gilt boxes, inlaid with pearl, 
a clock with ebon pillars, packs of playing-cards, and 
other objects, and against the feet leaned a guitar. 
In one corner stood two wooden ‘‘ horses,” such as 
carpenters use to lay planks upon in order to saw 
them. On these rested what resembled a light door. 
Against the wall in rear of the platform were ranged 
twenty one-hundred-pound weights, procured, to the 
knowledge of the audience, on that morning, from 
the iron-foundery of McGinnis & Co. in the town, 
with the name of the firm upon each in raised letters. 
Lastly, from two strong hooks in the ceiling depended 
cords about half an inch in thickness, ending in a 
cross-piece, like the seat of a swing. 

The audience were in an excellent humor. They 
had not been compelled to wait. The bell rang at 
seven precisely, as the striking of the town-clock in- 
dicated ; and the Sefior Hernandez made his appear- 
ance from one of the side dressing-rooms, advanced 
to the front of the platform, and bowed. 

He was a man of about forty-five, with black 
hair and eyes. His figure was tall, straight, and 
powerful. His chest, arms, and limbs, were moulded 
like those of a Hercules, and his dress—or absence 
of dress, rather—displayed them clearly. This dress 
consisted of loose blue-velvet pantaloons covered 
with silver spangles, and reaching from his waist to 
just above his knees. Around his waist was a broad 
silver belt. His limbs and chest, upon which the 
muscles stood out in masses, were covered with flesh- 
colored stockinet. On his feet he wore something 
resembling the ancient Roman buskin. 

The face of the Sefior Hernandez was striking. 
His features were strongly defined, his eyes frank 
and honest, his whole expression one of gravity and 
patience. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in a clear 
voice, without foreign accent, ‘“‘I shall have the 
honor to appear before you to-night as a performer 
of legerdemain, as an artist on the rope, and as an 
athlete. Before doing so, I have the pleasure of 
introducing the Sefiorita Juanita and Master Juan 
Hernandez, also the dog Alcofribus, who will en- 
deavor to amuse you.” 

The sefior bowed in the midst of applause. As 
he did so, the curtain on the right of the stage was 
pushed aside, and a girl and boy hand-in-hand came 
forward smiling. The girl was about thirteen. She 
wore a blue-velvet dress falling to her instep, and 
on her small feet red-morocco boots laced in front, 
with plates of burnished steel attached behind the 
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heels. Her hair, of a glossy brown and curling nat- 
urally, fell upon her bare white shoulders, around 
which ran a snowy lace ruffle. Her arms were bare 
and delicately rounded. The face, full of candor and 
sweetness, was that of a little lady, not the “daughter 
of a common juggler.” As to the boy, he was stout, 
quizzical, and had the comic air which all boys high 
and low have, whether gamzn or prince-royal ; and 
his dress was an exact counterpart of his father’s. 
As they came forward and bowed a bark was heard, 
the side-curtain was again pushed aside, and the won- 
derful dog Alcofribus, small, shaggy, frisky, over- 
come, you would have said, indeed, by his animal 
spirits, bounded upon the stage, and ran and licked 
the hand of his little, laughing mistress. Then the 
peformances began. The small Juanita, with sup- 
pressed mirth, went to the tripod and came back 
with a pack of cards. 

‘“‘ Will some lady or gentleman shuffle these cards 
and select one ?”’ she said, in a sweet, child’s voice. 

She held them out to a respectable old citizen 
with gray hair, who smiled, rose, took them, shuffled 
them, and gave them back to her. 

“ Have you selected a card—in your mind, sir?” 
said the girl. 

““Ves, my dear,” said the old citizen, pleased 
with the innocent face. 

She went through the pack of cards, examined 
them one by one, and said: 

‘* The card you selected was the ‘ queen of hearts,’ 
was it not, sir?” 

“It was ; but how could you know that?” 

A good-natured laugh from the portly old citizen 
was echoed by the frank laughter of the girl. 

‘*Oh ! it’s very easy,” she said, “ but I can’t tell 
you how I do it. Alcofribus can do it almost as 
well.—Alcofribus !” 

At the summons, Alcofribus, who had been frisk- 
ing about and turning the most ridiculous somer- 
saults, apparently for his private amusement, bound- 
ed toward his mistress. 

“Down, sir!” she said, raising her hand. Sud- 
denly all the fun disappeared from the demeanor of 
Alcofribus. He uttered a lamentable howl, his head 
drooped, he rolled over on his back, and, with legs 
extended upward stiffly, lay motionless as though 
dead. The girl went and took a pistol from the 
tripod, cocked it, and fired it within an inch of the 
dog’s head. He did not move a muscle. 

“* Poor fellow! can he be dead?” said the child ; 
“poor, poor Alcofribus! But, if anything can re- 
vive him, it will be his favorite amusement.—Alco- 
fribus, shall we have a game of cards?” 

Alcofribus started as though an electric shock 
had passed through him, and in an instant was frisk- 
ing around his young mistress. She patted him on 
the head, spread out the cards in a row, and said: 

““T will thank you, Alcofribus, if you will be 
good enough to bring me the ace of diamonds.” 

Alcofribus surveyed the row of cards with earnest 
attention, slowly moving his head from left to right, 
and running his eyes along the line. He then leaped 
upon a card, and brought it in his mouth to his mis- 
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tress, who held it up before the audience. It was 
the ace of diamonds! (Applause.) 

“Tf you will whisper to me the name of a card,” 
the girl next said to a young lady seated on the front 
bench, “ he will select that, too.” 

The young lady, blushing at the publicity of this 
appeal, nevertheless rose and whispered, “ The king 
of hearts,” to the girl, who leaned over, smiled, and 
again turned to Alcofribus. 

“What card did this young lady select, Alcofri- 
bus?” she said. 

The dog went straight and brought the king of 
hearts in his mouth. As it was held up, the audience 
burst into applause. 

Thereupon Juanita courtesied, restored the cards 
to the tripod, disappeared with her companion and 
the dog, and the Sefior Hernandez came forward and 
bowed gravely. 

‘*T shall now have the honor,” he said, “of ex- 
hibiting some tricks of legerdemain for the amuse- 
ment of the audience. I beg my friends, the ladies 
and gentlemen present, to observe that I use the 
term ‘tricks,’ since I have no desire whatever to rep- 
resent them in any other light. I shall deceive you, 
my friends, but the deception will be quite innocent. 
It is a friendly challenge I give, matching my skill ° 
against your penetration. Will some gentleman lend 
me his watch?” 

18— was some time since. Tricks of legerde- 
main, common now, were almost unknown then. 
The Sefior Hernandez pounded the borrowed watch 
in a mortar, emptied the déris into a blunderbuss 
taken from the tripod, fired it off, and the watch, 
wholly uninjured, was seen suspended where the 
face of the clock had been, whence it was taken and 
restored to its owner. Then the sefior borrowed a 
stiff, black-beaver hat, and, holding it at arm’s 
length, drew from it in succession a cabbage, a nose- 
gay, a dozen eggs, a glass goblet, and an endless roll 
of ribbon. He then threw the hat upon the floor, 
crushed it with his foot, tossed it behind the tripod, 
and, following it, came back, holding it out unin- 
jured to its owner in the audience. A dozen similar 
tricks followed ; then the sefior bowed, and gathered 
up the débris around him, throwing the whole be- 
hind the tripod. He then retired, and, preceded by 
a clicking sound, the little Juanita bounded upon 
the stage, courtesying and smiling. 

Behind came Master Juan and Alcofribus. The 
youth took the guitar leaning against the tripod, and 
presented Alcofribus with a miniature instrument re- 
sembling it. Then Juan, assuming a lover-like at- 
titude, began to play and sing a Spanish air ; Alco- 
fribus, standing on his hind-legs and grasping his 
guitar in his front paws, imitated him ; and Juanita, 
with suppressed laughter, began to dance the “ca- 
chuca.” Her dancing was excellent. The sharp 
click of the steel plates on her heels mingled with 
the clatter of the castanets between her slender fin- 
gers. She kept perfect time to the music, and danced 
with all the joy and abandon of childhood. It was easy 
to see that the happy face, the pretty little head lean- 
ing first toward one white shoulder, then toward the 
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other, the circling arms, the twinkling ankles in their 
white stockings, pleased the audience. When Jua- 
nita ran backward on tiptoe, stopped, made a low 
courtesy, and vanished, a round of applause came. 
When Alcofribus exactly imitated her, pressed one 
paw upon his breast, and also disappeared with Juan, 
the applause redoubled. 

In the midst of it the Sefior Hernandez reap- 
peared, and began his feats of skill—such as are now 
familiar. He threw aloft a twenty-pound cannon- 
ball, caught it upon his extended arm, raised his 
arm quickly, and the cannon-ball, running down to 
his shoulder, passed around the base of his neck and 
down the other arm to his hand. Similar tricks fol- 
lowed, and the performer then began his feats on the 
ropes depending from the ceiling, now known as 
feats on the trapeze. The strength and skill exhib- 
ited were remarkable. The performer wound up by 
hanging by one foot from near the ceiling, falling, 
and lighting upon his feet, after which he retired 
amid applause, and there was an intermission, the 
audience passing the interval in highly-favorable 
comments upon the performance. 

When the drop-curtain, which had been lowered, 
again rose, the Sefior Hernandez and his diminutive 
counterpart Juan were seen standing side by side in 
the middle of the stage. Behind them were the two 
carpenter’s ‘‘ horses,” with the plank resembling a 
door lying across them. On this light platform were 
the twenty one-hundred-pound weights ranged in a 
double row. 

The Sefior Hernandez, still holding the boy by 
the hand, advanced and bowed. 

“T shall now exhibit, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘ what I venture to style a feat of real strength. 
It is possible that the tricks of legerdemain which 
have preceded it may produce the impression that 
this is of a similar character. Such is not the fact. 
These weights are solid, and procured from your 
townsmen, Messrs. McGinnis & Co. Is Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis in the audience?” 

‘* Ves,” said a voice. 

‘Will you be good enough to examine these 
weights, and inform the audience if they are solid ?” 

“*T will.” 

Mr. McGinnis mounted the platform by the steps 
on one side, and tested the weights one after the oth- 
er, scarcely moving them in the attempt to raise them. 

“There are two thousand pounds of iron on that 
board,” he said. “If you lift them, you have the 
strength of a giant.” 

After which the iron- founder returned to his 
place. The Sefior Hernandez did not delay. He 
went to the platform supporting the weights, stooped, 
placed his hands upon his knees, his back beneath 
the platform, and it was seen slowly to rise. For an 
instant he sustained the enormous weight, the mus- 
cles on his back and arms standing out like those on 
the antique statues of Hercules. Then the platform 
fell back quickly, and the performer sunk upon his 
knees, his chin drooping faintly to his heaving breast. 
The audience uttered a shout of applause. 

For a moment the Sefior Hernandez did not 
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move. He then rose, and rather dragged his feet 
than walked forward. 

“That is a terrible weight,” he murmured. “ God 
help me if—” 

The loud applause drowned the end of the sen- 
tence, 

He looked at the audience with a vague expres- 
sion—his lip quivering. 

**T shall now—ladies and gentlemen—that is—my 
little boy —I mean Master Juan Hernandez—he 
will—” 

The words were uttered in a low tone. His eyes 
were injected with blood. He pointed to the cur- 
tain, and the boy ran and lowered it. When it again 
rose, the heavy, hundred-pound weights had been re- 
moved, and weights of lesser size had replaced them. 
Sefior Hernandez was seated in a chair which he had 
brought upon the stage. There was something still 
and dreamy in his look. 

‘* Master Juan—the infant prodigy—will now lift 
five hundred weight.” 

The words came ina murmur. The boy appeared 
from behind the curtain. There was a scared look 
upon his face. At a sign from his father he went 
and took one of the weights and handed it to the 
audience, who examined it. 

‘“‘ Twenty-five good pounds,” said the gentleman 
who handed it back. ‘‘ You are not going to at- 
tempt lifting those twenty twenty-five-pound weights, 
little boy?” 

The child, who was looking at his father with the 
same scared expression, started, took the weight, re- 
placed it on the platform, and, imitating exactly the 
attitude of the Sefior Hernandez, lifted the platform 
with his shoulders and back, apparently with ease. 
Amid the applause, Sefior Hernandez, who had be- 
come extremely pale, rose unsteadily to his feet, ap- 
proached the foot-lights, and said, in a low voice: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this ends the perform- 
ance.” 

Juanita had come to his side, looking at him with 
a frightened expression, and Juan came to his other 
side. He placed his arms around them, and said, in 
a faltering voice : 

“T thank you, my friends—for your kindness— 
and bid you—farewell!” 

He stooped down and kissed the children. A 
great sob came from him, With a faint movement 
of the hand he pointed to the curtain, which the 
children ran and lowereds As it fell, the Sefior 
Hernandez sank into the chair again. 

“O papa! papa!” cried the girl, running to him. 
‘‘ What is the matter?” 

He was breathing heavily. 

“This is my last performance, dear,” he sobbed ; 
‘you will only have your mother soon.” 

She burst into tears, not even understanding. 

The laughter and shuffling feet of the audience 
were heard as they dispersed. 


” 


Il. 


ONE person only remained. He was a tall, au- 
stere, gray-whiskered individual, a certain Mr. Brad- 
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shaw, justice of the peace, and general regulator of 
the town of W: ‘ 

He went up the steps to the platform, raised the 
curtain, and saw before him Sefior Hernandez, seated 
with an arm around each of his children. 

“ A word with you, sir, if agreeable,” said Mr. 
Bradshaw, stiffly. 

The Sefior Hernandez raised his heavy eyes, and 
looked with vague surprise at the intruder. 

‘“‘The purpose of this interview, sir—ahem !” 
said Mr. Bradshaw, clearing his throat, and speaking 
in an important tone, ‘‘is to say that, with my con- 
sent—I say my consent, sir—this performance shall 
not be repeated.” 

“Shall not be repeated!” reéchoed Hernandez, 
in a dreamy voice. 

“Not if I can prevent it,” growled Mr. Brad- 
shaw. “I am a magistrate, sir—if I had my way 
the whole race of jugglers would be kicked out of 
this place. But one thing I can do. I can prevent 
you from openly violating a statute of this common- 
wealth.” 

‘A statute?” murmured Hernandez, faintly. 

“The statute made and provided, forbidding 
cruelty to children, subordinates, and animals. If 
you are the father of that child—that boy who per- 
formed to-night—you are a wretch !—I say wretch !” 

“ A wretch ?—I ?—yes, I am his father,” mur- 
mured Hernandez. 

‘* You have forced him, from greed of money, to 
lift five hundred pounds !—from base unmanly greed ! 
Five hundred pounds !—a mere child !—it is disgrace- 
ful, sir!” 

Hernandez shook his head. 

“A child cannot lift five hundred pounds,” he 
said, in a low voice. 

‘‘ What do you mean?” 

Hernandez rose with difficulty, went to the plat- 
form, and brought back one of the weights, which he 
handed to Mr. Bradshaw. It was a pasteboard 
mould, shaped and colored to represent an iron 
twenty-five-pound weight—its real weight a few 
ounces. 

‘‘A sham !—a deception !—this is more disgrace- 
ful than ever!” exclaimed Mr. Bradshaw. 

Hernandez had resumed his seat. 

“So be it,” he said, faintly. “ But I will ex- 
plain this—the explanation is easy. I am a juggler 
—this is a part of my jugglery. It is my trade to 
deceive. If you doubt that, why did you come here 
to-night, sir? You come, you say, to protest against 
cruelty. I am this child’s father—can a father be 
cruel? Ask yourself that, if you are a father. I 
would not have replaced those paper moulds with 
real weights for all the gold on earth !” 

He rose, tottering. 

“*T am fatigued,” he said; ‘‘ worse than fatigued 
—but that does not concern you. Give yourself no 
further trouble. This performance will not be re- 
peated—here or elsewhere—any more.” 

He bowed, and drawing his children to him, 
disappeared behind the curtain, leaving Mr. Brad- 
shaw standing in the middle of the stage. 








III. 


HERNANDEZ traveled from place to place in a 
sort of van covered with oil-cloth and drawn by two 
horses. This enabled him to give performances in 
villages off the railway-routes. Reaching W s 
he had placed his van and horses at a livery-stable, 
and installed his family in a house of private enter- 
tainment on a back street. 

About midnight he was seated in a chamber of 
this house. He was dressed in plain black. At the 
opposite corner of the fireplace a woman of about 
thirty-five was leaning back in an arm-chair. She 
was not a very pleasant person to look at. Her face 
was sallow, and the corners of her mouth were 
drawn down—a sign of habitual ill-humor. Dressed 
in black, with her claw-like fingers extended upon 
the arms of her chair, she resembled a raven—all 
the more as her expression told you she could 
croak. 

In a little bed, near a larger one, the children 
were, or seemed to be, asleep—their little heads 
resting upon the same pillow. At their feet was 
Alcofribus also asleep. 

- As to Hernandez and his wife, they seemed to 
have been talking—and not in a very cheerful fash- 
ion. His face wore its habitual expression of noble 
patience, but the woman’s was very different. She 
had, in fact, been snarling. 

“Well,” she said after a moment, ‘‘you have 
heard what I had to say—and it is not the first 
time !” : 

‘“‘No, not the first time, Ellen,” he said, sadly. 

She flirted her head irritably. 

‘“‘That is always the way with you!” she 
snapped; “‘you say nothing, but your face tells me 
plainly enough what you think! I say it is a 
shame to bring the children up to this juggling 
business! Especially Fanny. You seem to forget 
one thing—that she is a lady. A lady, I say—on 
one side at least.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Hernandez. 

‘‘ As high-born as any lady in the land. You 
know that. My father was one of the most elegant 
gentlemen in Virginia. I say nothing against your 
family—I know nothing about them—I am certain 
about my own, and I say that you are a bad father 
to bring up Fanny and Charles to this low busi- 
ness !” 

“A bad father!” 

He turned his head painfully, and looked at the 
little sleepers with an expression of unspeakable ten- 
derness. 

‘‘ A bad father!” he repeated, in a murmur. 

“Ves! a bad father, I say. Any man is a bad fa- 
ther who has so little thought of his children! Dan- 
cing like a common stage-girl, and lifting weights 
like a porter—that is what you force Fanny and 
Charles to do!” 

“They were not real weights,” he said, in a 
low voice ; ‘‘and Fanny—her little dance is not un- 
becoming,” 

“ That is always the way ! 
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for everything. I say the children are too good for 
this juggling—at least on one side. When they 
grow up they will be ashamed and humiliated.” 

“Will they be ashamed of me, do you think? 
Do not make them ashamed of me—that would 
break my heart.” 

His eyes swam in moisture as he spoke. 
looked again at the sleeping children. 

“T do not think they would be ashamed of me,” he 
continued. ‘‘Ilovethem too much. Not that there 
is anything in me to admire or be proud of; but they 
are very deartome. I am not high-born—yes, your 
family is much better than mine, and they are better, 
therefore, than Iam—but do not make them ashamed 
of me.” 

There was something exquisitely mournful in his 
voice ; his broad chest heaved. 

“You see I think of them all the time,” he said. 
“T live for them. A father must think of his chil- 
dren. They require clothes, and shoes, and whole- 
some food. I have made one hundred dollars to- 
night after all expenses are paid. I did not mean 
to be a bad father.” 

“Well, have it as you choose! You have an an- 
swer for everything! I say I am sick and tired of 
this life, and it is a shame to bring up the children to 
ith” 

He slowly moved his head up and down. 

** You are right, perhaps. To-night is the last 
performance, then, of the Wonderful Family.” 

He smiled faintly—it was a piteous smile. 

“Something happened to-night—but it is useless 
to speak of that. This is the end. We will go and 
live quietly without acting any more. Indeed, I had 
resolved on this. I did not mean to be unkind to 
my little ones—I love them too much, and I think 
they love me. They are better born than I am—but 
do not make them ashamed of me! I should die, 
I think, if my children were ashamed of me.” 

He rose and walked with slow steps to the little 
bed, and, stooping down, kissed the rosy cheeks of 
the children. His face, as he did so, had in it an 
expression of exquisite tenderness. After kissing 
them he closed his eyes and extended one hand 
above their heads, his lips moving. The father was 
praying for his children. 

He came back to his seat. 

“Yes,” he said, “after all, I think you are right, 
and Hernandez, the juggler, has made his last ap- 
pearance. ‘To-morrow we will go into the country. 
Indeed, I require some rest. I injured myself a lit- 
tle to-night lifting that terrible weight.—A bad father 
tomy boy? Oh, no! That was not a real weight. 
My own was.” 

He sank into his chair. The woman, gazing with 
an irritable expression into the fire, did not observe 
that he had fainted. 


He 


IV. 

ON the next morning the van containing the 
Wonderful Family disappeared from W It fol- 
lowed the road running eastward toward the Blue 
Ridge, crossed the Shenandoah, passed through Ash- 





by’s Gap, and entered the county of Fauquier. As 
this journey had begun at daylight, the van, drawn 
by vigorous horses, had passed over a considerable 
distance by noon. The Sefior Hernandez then halt- 
ed to rest and feed his horses according to his cus- 
tom. 

The spot at which he stopped was wild and pict- 
uresque. It was a glade in the woods, hemmed in 
on every hand by deep foliage, tinted with the brill- 
iant gold and crimson of autumn. From a grassy 
slope on the left of the road rose a ledge of mossy 
rock, and the merry brawling of a rivulet was heard 
beyond. This rivulet had probably been swollen by 
a heavy rain-storm which had taken place a day or 
two before. Evidences of this storm had been seen 
in the roads, which were deep and muddy, and the 
leaves of the trees were still moist. Here and there 
drops hanging from the leaves flashed like diamonds 
in the sunlight. Over all drooped the blue sky, 
making the little glade an exquisite picture. 

Hernandez got down from his seat, and assisted 
his wife and children to the ground. This was done 
without difficulty. The oil-cloth covering of the van 
with the supports had been lowered, and the vehicle 
had thus become an open spring-wagon with four 
seats. The children occupied those in the rear ; be- 
hind was the baggage in two stout trunks. The 
mother and children went to the ledge of rock men- 
tioned, sat down, and applied themselves to a bas- 
ket taken from the van. Meanwhile the Sefior Her- 
nandez unhitched the horses, secured them to hang- 
ing boughs, and placed a box of oats before them, 
after which he rejoined his family. 

He did not seem to be hungry. He was, in fact, 
quite pale, and his face indicated suffering. Some- 
thing, also, plainly occupied his thoughts. He looked 
round him with a dreamy expression. His lips 
moved, but the clatter of the children drowned the 
low words which he uttered. He had said, half 
aloud, half to himself : 

“Yes, this is the very spot.” 

When, a few moments afterward, the children 
looked up, he was seen disappearing behind the 
foliage in the direction of the noise made by the 
rivulet. He had followed a little path—probably 
that of cattle going to the water—and found him- 
self on the banks of the stream, which brawled over 
mossy rocks, and was lost beyond under the droop- 
ing foliage of some swamp-willows. <A ledge of 
rock with a sort of shelf rose just on the border of 
the stream, and on this shelf Hernandez sat down, 
leaning his back against the ledge. 

All his movements since getting out of the van 
had indicated lassitude. The huge muscles of the 
athlete were as obvious beneath his plain citizen’s 
dress as they had been during his public performance 
on the night before ; but something seemed to have 
paralyzed them. He sank, rather than sat, down on 
the shelf of rock. As he did so, he placed one hand 
upon his back in rear of the waist, and uttered a low 
sound indicating pain. Then his head drooped, his 
chin rested upon his breast, and he fell into a rev- 
erie. 
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His reverie lasted for about a quarter of an hour, 
when he felt an arm around his neck, and raised his 
head quickly. It was little Juanita, who had come 
to look for him, followed by Alcofribus in a state of 
wild enthusiasm. The child wore a neat, brown 
traveling-dress, and her glossy curls, on which a lit- 
tle chip hat was perched, were tied with a pink rib- 
bon. The girl’s face wore an expression of exqui- 
site tenderness and meekness. Placing both arms 
around the Sefior Hernandez, she. pressed her lips 
to his cheek. 

“‘ Dear little Fanny !” he murmured. 

‘** Dear little papa!” she replied, with a laugh. 
But the smile upon her face all at once disappeared. 
“Papa,” she said, “I stole away to see you, and ask 
you something.” 

“‘ What is that, little one?” 

‘Do you know, I was not asleep at W 
night, when you and mamma were talking ?” 

“ You were not asleep?” 

“No, I only pretended. You must forgive me, 
papa—lI thought perhaps you and mamma would not 
be pleased to think I heard what you said.” 

“ You heard what I said?” 

“Yes, papa; and I want to ask you something. 
You told mamma she must not make me and Char- 
ley ashamed of you. Ashamed of you? What could 
you mean, papa?” 

He raised his head and looked into the eyes of 
the child whose arm was still around his neck. 

“You will be fourteen next month,” he said, 
dreamily ; “then another year will pass quickly, 
and you will be fifteen ; then very soon sixteen ; 
and some one will— But I shall not see that.” 

His head drooped, and he seemed to reflect 
deeply. 

“Why not now?” he said, half to himself; “ she 
will understand.” 

“What did you say, little papa?” 

He looked at the child with the deepest tender- 
ness, and said: 

“Do you wish to know what I meant last night, 
dear? Why should I not tell you? You will soon 
be a woman. You must not think you were born 
the daughter of a common mountebank, with a 
mother no better than himself. You are a little 
lady—on your mother’s side, at least. Her family 
is much better than mine—I am much humbler; 
but there is nothing to make you really ashamed of 
me. You will not be ashamed of your little papa, as 
you have always called me, will you, my own Fanny?” 

“ Ashamed of you, little papa ! ashamed of you!” 
she cried, clinging close to him and pressing her 
cheek to his. 

“<I love you very dearly,” he said. 

““You do not love me more that I love you, 
papa! The very idea! Ashamed of you!” 

““You must not be ashamed of me—something 
will happen soon—but no, no! I must not speak of 
that. I think I would die sooner, if I thought my 
children were ashamed of me.” 

He stopped, hesitating, apparently, and revolving 
some thought in his mind, 
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“Yes,” he muttered, ‘I will tell her everything 
—who knows that I shall have another such oppor- 
tunity? It is better.” 

He placed his right arm around the girl, and, 
drawing her head down to his breast, smoothed her 
hair with his left hand. 

“I am going to tell you a story, Fanny,” he 
said, ‘‘and you must listen and remember what I 
say. There was a poor boy once—he was an Eng- 
lish boy—who came to America with his parents. 
They, also, were humble people, but honest and 
good, and hoped to do better in this New World 
than in the Old; but both father and mother died 
of fever, and the boy was left alone, without bread, 
in a strange land. His name was Henry Arden—he 
was my father. Well, the boy was honest like his 
father and mother. He left the great city where they 
had landed, and hired himself out as a farm-boy. 
This gave him food and a little money, and, as he 
saved up his money, he found that he was able, when 
he was twenty years of age, to buy a small piece 
of land. This he did—the land was near this spot 
where we now are, as the boy, in the course of his 
wanderings, had come to Virginia.” 

With her head resting on her father’s breast, lit- 
tle Fanny listened with deep attention. 

‘‘ Well, in course of time,” Hernandez went on, 
“the boy, now a young man, married. His wife 
was as humble as himself, the daughter of a poor 
countryman who lived near. As there was a small 
house on his tract of land, and he was honest and 
industrious, he prospered, and soon purchased more 
land and became well-to-do. The house was called 
‘ The Cottage.’ You can almost see it from here.” 

“From here! Then you are going home, papa?” 
said Fanny. 

‘“‘Perhaps,” he said. He added, in a low voice 
to himself, ‘‘ It will be soon.” 

She did not hear these latter words. 
close to him, she listened in silence, 

“The poor boy was now a man,” said Hernan- 
dez, ‘‘and hada son. That was myself. I was al- 
ways healthy and strong, and helped my father on 
the farm. When I was sixteen he died,” 

“Poor grandpapa !” 

““T was left alone with my mother, and then 
many years passed. I was nearly thirty years old in 
my turn, and then I became acquainted with your 
mother. What followed this came about under pe- 
culiar circumstances—otherwise it would have been 
surprising. She was much above me. She was the 
only daughter of Colonel Chillingworth, the most 
elegant gentleman in the county, who lived in a 
grand house near us, on a very large and fine estate.” 

“Was he my grandfather, papa?” 

“Ves, little one; but I must go on and tell you 
my story. There is not much time. I was much 
too poor to know Colonel Chillingworth very well— 
I met him sometimes and we shook hands, but I 
never visited him at his house. His daughter, how- 
ever, came to see us, now and then, as it was but a 
short walk across the fields; and I remember how 
her fine dress contrasted with my mother’s plain 
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black. When she was about nineteen she came to 
live with us.” 

“To live with you, papa?” 

“ My mother invited her todo so. She had no 
home, poor thing! Her father had died suddenly, 
and it was found that he was entirely ruined. Al- 
though he seemed so rich, he owed money to every- 
body. His estate was sold to pay this money, and 
your poor mother had no roof to shelter her! So my 
mother went to her, and put her arms around the 
poor young girl and told her she should never want 
a friend or a home as long as we had one.” 

‘‘Dear grandma! That was very sweet in her. 
So mamma came to live at The Cottage?” 

“Yes, dear, and a year afterward we were mar- 
ried. It was a very unequal marriage. I wonder 
how she ever came to consent to it. But she was 
alone in the world, and, I suppose, felt lonely. Soon 
afterward, my dear mother died ; but you had come 
to take her place, Fanny. You were very sweet. 
Your cheeks were like roses ; and all the time I was 
not working on the farm I had you in my arms, kiss- 
ing you and playing with you.” 

He passed his hand over the child’s hair tenderly, 
and went on. 

“That was the happiest part of my life, I think. 
You had brought sunshine into the house. But, 
when you were a year or two old, trouble came.” 

‘* Trouble, papa?” 

**T was obliged to sell our happy little home, and 
became a wanderer.” 

‘‘O papa! why were you obliged to sell The 
Cottage?” 

“For debt, my child. Debt is a fatal thing in 
this world. Fathers should have strength to avoid 
it. It turns their wives and children out upon the 
highway shelterless—as in my case. I was persuaded 
by a neighbor to become his security, as it is called, 
for the payment of a large sum of money. He would 
be ruined, he said, if I did not do so. I should never 
have to pay the money—it was only a form. He 
was so unhappy and besought me so that I yielded, 
and signed the paper he brought with him. That 
ruined me, and made my little ones homeless.” 

“*O papa!” 

“ The neighbor I speak of died soon afterward, 
and the paper I had signed was brought tome. He 
had not been able to pay it, and I was obliged to. 
I had nothing but my little farm, and at last it was 
sold. I was turned into the wide world with my 
wife and you, my child, without a home.” 

Fanny uttered a low sob, and clung closer to 
him. 

“TI was very unhappy,” he continued ; “I did 
not know how I would be able to earn food for your 
mamma and you. My heart ached as I looked at 
you. You had grown very beautiful, and I shrunk 
from having you grow up the child of a common 
hired laborer—to become a drudge. I could not 
endure the thought of that.” 

She clung closer still to him, her eyes moist and 
full of tenderness. 

“Perhaps what I did was not better,” he went 
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on ; ‘‘ but I did not intend that you should ever act. 
It came about by accident. I will explain: On the 
very day before the cottage was to be sold, I walked 
out in the evening to go tothe home of a friend 
who had offered to give you and your mamma shel- 
ter until I could get some employment. We passed 
near the house to-day—it was on this side of a 
stream which runs between the place where we now 
are and The Cottage. I crossed in a little skiff, and 
was passing this spot when I saw a wagon standing 
where our own now is, and two horses feeding near. 
On the grass were some men and women—they were 
what is called strolling players, and I stopped and 
talked with them. This talk lasted for more than 
an hour. I was so much interested that I forgot my 
errand. Something that was said by the manager, 
as they are called, of the players, had made me 
think. He said that he was in want of some one to 
perform feats of strength—but such a person as he 
required was hard to find. The pay would be large 
—the trouble was to find the man. 

“When he said this,” continued Hernandez, “a 
sudden thought came to my mind. I had always 
been strong. No one could throw me in wrestling, 
and I often lifted with ease weights which others 
could not move. So when the manager said, ‘I 
want an athlete—he would be worth his weight in 
gold,’ I said, without thinking, ‘Try me.’ He 
thought I was jesting, but I assured him I was not. 
We talked for an hour—at the end of that time I 
had made an engagement with him. I went home, 
took you and your mamma to the house of the friend 
I have mentioned, and went off with the players.” 

As Hernandez uttered these words the voice of 
Juan was heard calling him. 

“‘ This is nearly all, dear,” he said to Fanny. “I 
had found the means of supporting my little fam- 
ily, and I soon set up for myself. I had saved some 
money, and made much more. You and your mam- 
ma traveled with me now, and little Charles was our 
baby, as you had been in our happy days at The Cot- 
tage. When you were ten you asked me to let you 
act with your pet Alcofribus, and I consented. Per- 
haps I ought not to have consented—but I thought 
there would be no harm in it. Then.Charley begged 
me, and I consented to that too. I was not think- 
ing of making money. Not that I did not want. 
money. I wished for it very much, Children must 
not want for clothes and little things to make them 
happy. I saw no way of giving my little ones these 
except by acting: but now we are not going to act 
any more. We shall have a home soon—it is very 
pleasant to me to think of that—a quiet home all 
to ourselves, with green grass, and trees, and bright 
sunsets, after which you will go to sleep instead of 
dancing in front of lamps on a stage. You will 
have nothing to do, dear, but run about and gather 
flowers and chase the yellow butterflies. You will 
go to school and be well educated, and grow up a 
little lady ; and Charley shall have a pony, and be a 
little gentleman. You and he are really lady and 
gentleman—for your mother is a lady. You must 
love her when—but that would make you sad. _Per- 
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haps she is a little hasty sometimes, but we have had 
misfortunes—she was brought up in ease and they 
were hard forher to bear. But this is all over now. 
She loves you and Charley very much, and was right 
last night when you heard what was said. She did 
not know that the two or three performances in 
WwW would be our last.” 

“Papa! where are you, papa?” cried the voice 
of Juan, otherwise Charley, from behind the trees. 
Hernandez rose. 

‘“‘T thought I would tell you my story, dear,” he 
said. ‘‘It is well fora father not to have conceal- 
ments from his children. You can tell Charley all 
this, You know all now, and I feel happier. I 
could not bear the thought that you might feel 
ashamed of me some day when—after I leave you. 
One day you will miss me. I shall not be near you 
any more.” 

There was something so tender and mournful in 

his voice that Fanny sobbed. 

‘There, little one,” he said, soothing her, ‘‘ do 
not cry. Why should you? We will be happier in 
future than we have ever been. I shall love you 
more than ever, and you will not be ashamed of your 
little papa. There is nothing to be really ashamed 
of. After all, there is only one thing—to be true 
and honest, and to love. They are calling us. Come, 
dear.” 

And with his arm fondly clasped around the 
child, Hernandez walked slowly back to the spot 
where the van was standing. 
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THE horses were soon hitched to the van again, 
and the family resumed their seats—Hernandez and 
his wife occupying the front-seat as before, and the 
children that in the rear. Fanny was looking with 
a bright smile at a bunch of wild-flowers which she 
had gathered, and Charley was stooping over to rub 
his cheek against Alcofribus whom he held in his 
lap, and who responded to this mark of attention by 
licking his master’s face, and wagging his tail. 

The road over which the van moved, the horses 
going at a steady walk, was narrow, and the foliage 
met above it, making a picturesque vault. From 
time to time the chirp of birds was heard, or a squir- 
rel ran with quick leaps across in front of the 
horses. All this seemed to delight the children, 
who laughed, and cried out, and clapped their hands. 
Hernandez smiled at their vagaries. The only mem- 
ber of the party who did not seem to be in a cheer- 
ful humor was his wife. 

‘‘T hope we are not far from where we are to 
stop,” she said, in a complaining tone. ‘‘ Why did 
we set out so early? I am tired to death! Where 
are we to stop?” 

“‘ It is not far, now,” said Hernandez, gently. 

‘““You have no objection, I presume, to tell me?” 

“None; but I meant it to be a little surprise. 
You might guess, I think. This country ought to 
be familiar to you.” 

“Of course it is familiar! I am not a child to 
forget everything. We are near The Cottage.” 
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‘‘T hope we are not to stop there to-night. I 
cannot bear the sight of it. Why was it ever sold? 
It was an evil day when you incurred that debt. 
Who could have persuaded you to be so weak? 
You never had sufficient confidence in me to tell 
me.” 

““A friend—I could not refuse him,” said Her- 
nandez. 

A vague sound from the lips of his companion 
protested against the logic of this response. 

“Well,” she said, coldly, “just as you please. 
I only say that I hope you will not stop at The Cot- 
tage to-night. It would be too hateful to have those 
people you sold it to smirking around me in the 
house I was once mistress of.” 

“T can understand that,” said Hernandez ; ‘you 
shall not be subjected to anything so painful. We 
will stop where all will be agreeable. Here is the 
Little River, which I hope we will be able to cross.” 

The solicitude of Hernandez as to his ability 
to ford the stream which they had now come in 
sight of, was well founded. It was one of those 
picturesque little water-courses of the Piedmont re- 
gion which steal quietly through the fields and woods, 
scarcely a momentary obstruction to the traveler, on 
ordinary occasions, and forded with ease ; but, when 
swollen by rains, really dangerous. The Little Riv- 
er, as it was called, had been thus swollen by the 
storm a day or two before. It had overflowed its 
banks, and galloped furiously by, the waves break- 
ing in foam upon a small island below, a few yards 
in width—a mass of rock from which grew some 
young sycamores. 

Hernandez drew rein, and the horses stopped. 

** Well?” said his companion, impatiently. 

“‘T am afraid the water is too high,” said Her- 
nandez. ‘I know all about Little River and the 
ford here. When the stream is low, it scarcely 
reaches above a horse’s knees. But it is out of its 
banks from the rain. I must not expose you and the 
children to any danger.” 

‘« Pshaw !” said his wife, “ you must be nervous. 
There is not the least danger, and I am tired to 
death.” 

Hernandez hesitated, looking attentively at the 
stream. 

“T am afraid it would be risking too much,” he 
said. ‘Iam not thinking of myself. For the wagon 
to overturn would do me no harm. I swim too well 
for that. I am thinking of you and the children.” 

“Oh! the wagon will not overturn,” she said, in 
the same impatient tone. “I have a headache. 
There is no house within miles of this place on this 
side of the stream. You know the ford.” 

Hernandez still hesitated. 

“Ves, I know it well,” he said; “ but fords are 
changed sometimes by freshets.” 

His remonstrances were met by new protests ; 
his companion seemed to be in one of those humors 
which induce people to oppose the views of others 
for the sake of opposing them ; and at last his re- 
pugnance to attempting the passage of the stream 
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was overcome. He drove down the slope to the | a few minutes. You must not cling to me in the 


bank, and the horses entered the water. 

It was plain that the animals shared the feeling 
of their master. They snorted, and more than once 
turned their heads toward the bank which they had 
just descended, looking at Hernandez with an ex- 
pression in their eyes which was almost human. 

It was now too late, however, to return. As they 
went on the water rose steadily to the girths, then to 
the chests, then to the backs of the horses, over 
which the waves washed. The animals in fright 
bounded in the traces, and reared. Hernandez, cool 
and resolute, replied by lashing them, at which they 
darted forward. The waves swept completely over 
them, and the wagon was lifted from the bottom. 

“The ford has changed!” said Hernandez, in a 
low tone. 

What followed took place in a few moments. The 
horses, unable to keep their feet, or breast the cur- 
rent by swimming, were swept away, and the van 
with them. Both van and horses darted down the 
stream, reached the mass of rock from which grew 
the small sycamores mentioned, and were caught 
there. 

The van, nearly overturned, rested on one side. 
The horses, wild with fright, were rearing and kick- 
ing to extricate themselves from the traces. The 
woman and children were screaming and clinging to 
the seats. Hernandez was the only one who re- 
tained presence of mind. 

Drawing a heavy knife from his pocket, he leaped 
upon the tongue of the van, and cut the horses from 
the traces. One of them darted down the stream. 
The other, held in the clutch of Hernandez, could 
not move. He grasped the bridle, threw himself 
upon the animal’s back, and turned his head toward 
the van. For a single instant, as he looked at his 
wife and children, he seemed to hesitate. He then 
held one arm toward the former, and said, “Come !” 

His arm was passed around her waist, he dragged 
her toward him, and, supporting her thus, swam with 
her to the shore. He then ascended the bank some 
yards, plunged again into the stream, and horse and 
rider were swept down toward the van, which was 
swaying to and fro, and seemed about to be carried 
away. 

The animal had not strength to reach the van. 
The current was too strong. It swept him down; 
he struck upon the rocks, turned over on his side, 
and disappeared. Hernandez had just time to throw 
himself into the water and grasp a bough of one of 
the sycamores. He then drew himself up upon the 
rocks, and gained the van, which was trembling and 
swaying as the stream beat upon it. 

Father and children were face to face, hanging 
as it were between life and death. The face of Her- 
nandez was as cool and resolute as before, and some 
of his brave blood was plain in the expression of 
Fanny. She sat perfectly still, with her arm around 
her brother, and was only a little pale. 

“Listen, my children,” said Hernandez, quietly ; 
“Tam going to swim to shore with you. There is 
no other hope. The wagon will be carried away in 


water. Remember this.” 

“T will not cling to you, papa,” said Fanny. 

“My brave little one! Do not be afraid. I will 
save you.” 

He passed a strap around both children beneath 
the arms, and buckled it. 

“Rest your hand upon my shoulder,” he said to 
Fanny. 

She had scarcely done this when the van swayed 
more violently, was caught by the current, and, turn- 
ing over, was swept from beneath their feet. Her- 
nandez and his children were precipitated into the 
stream which passed over them. 

In an instant he rose, clutching with his left 
hand the strap around the children, and striking for 
shore with his right arm. The struggle then wit- 
nessed between the strength of a human being and 
the brute force of the stream was fearful. The 
athlete of the stage had found a new use for his 
muscle. The waves buffeted him, but could not con- 
quer him. His will seemed to defy them, and drag- 
ging the children, whose heads alone were seen 
above water, he reached the bank, and emerged from 
the river, his left arm clasping the girl and boy to 
his heart. 

His wife ran toward them, as pale as death. As 
she reached them Hernandez staggered, leaned for 
an instant faintly on Fanny’s shoulder, and then sank 
to the ground. As he did so some wood-cutters were 
seen running toward them, and soon reached the 
spot. Hernandez was lying upon the bank with his 
eyes closed. When they spoke to him he did not 
reply. 

VI. 

THREE days after this scene Hernandez was ly- 
ing in a chamber in The Cottage. He was dy- 
ing ! 

The strain in lifting the great weight in his per- 
formance of W had produced lesion of the spine, 
and the exertion in saving the lives of his children 
had resulted in paralysis. He had been taken to 
The Cottage by his own request ; a physician had at 
once been sent for; but nothing could be done—the 
paralysis mounted from his lower limbs to his chest 
—he was dying! 

His wife and children were by his bed, pale and 
thin from distress and want of sleep. The former 
sat near with a dumb pain in her hollow eyes, and 
Fanny and Charley were crying. At their feet was 
Alcofribus, still, and vaguely aware, you would have 
said, that something unfortunate had happened. 

Hernandez moved his hand faintly, and looked at 
his wife. She came to him. 

‘‘I am going soon,” he said—“‘I am going to 
leave you and my little ones ; but there is One who 
knows best, and will watch over you.” 

He spoke in a low tone, stopping at intervals. 

“JT must make haste now,” he murmured. ‘“I 
wished to tell you something you do not know. You 
must not think too hard of me when I am gone. It 
was your father I became security for—before I 
knew you almost. I did not tell you, to spare you 
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pain. But all the trouble is over now. The Cot- 
tage belongs to you and my children. I repurchased 
it with the money I saved. So, you see, it was well 
I became a juggler. You have a home, and money 
in bank, too—my papers will tell you where—and 
your own old servants who waited upon you when 
you were a girl were here tomeet us. I meant it as 
a surprise—to please you.” 

He spoke with difficulty, and seemed to feel that 
little time was left to him. He beckoned faintly to 
the children. They came to him, crying, and he 
placed one arm around them. 

“IT am going away soon, little ones,” he said, in a 
whisper ; “I shall not see you any more, and you'll 
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not seeme. Be kind and good to each other, and to 
your mamma. I love you very much. I did not 
mean to bring you up as mountebanks. I was al- 
ways thinking of the happy days we would have at 
The Cottage here. I did not mean to bea bad fa- 
ther—you will not be ashamed of me.” 

Hernandez drew them close to him, and kissed 
them. They were sobbing, and their tears fell upon 
his face. His last look was for Fanny. His eyes 
were fixed upon her with a tenderness beyond words, 
and that expression remained, chiseled as it were 
upon his features. 

The strong man had passed away so gently that 


no one could tell when he expired. 





emHOnl TiO Orblee 


How is it that so many sensible people assume 

* toward poetry an attitude of intellectual dis- 
dain? 

B. Perhaps because they ave sensible people. 
The pretensions, the arrogance, the assumption of 
the poets, and the would-be poets, may well induce 
wise people to inquire what there is in this poetry 
which is so clamorously exalted. 

F’, I do not refer to people who find all poetry 
wholly without charm; these, unfortunately, are but 
too large in number. There are many persons who 
possess what usually passes for a decided poetic 
taste, who yet demand from the verses which they 
read little else besides a gratification of their rhyth- 
mic sense on the one hand, and a general impression 
on the other that they are having things very pleas- 
antly put. In not afew cases it would seem as if 
they looked upon poetry as a kind of mental retiring- 
room, where yawning, and stretching, and lolling 
upon cushions, must of necessity be admissible—as 
a place where one need no longer concern himself 
with the stricter exactitudes ; where misrepresenta- 
tion has an agreeable right to work its lawless will ; 
where beauty is not solely its own excuse for being, 
but for being often rather scornful, as well, of how 
far reason restrains it; and where grace, melody, 
and color, can form substitutes for solid thought no 
less efficient than attractive. I have frequently 
been struck with the way in which persons have 
welcomed certain ideas, when clothed poetically, 
which might have easily roused their worst polemic 
instincts if presented in a prosaic form. It is prob- 
able that this sudden toleration is less owing to the 
luxurious fascination of metre and rhythm than to a 
general understanding that matter has now become 
of slight importance, and manner delightfully the 
reverse. I confess that it amazes me to see a man of 
intellect holding passages of poetry in fond remem- 
brance, which if written in prose he would never think 
of quoting ; and I am now secretly of the belief that 
it is, after all, only ‘‘the mellow oes and aes” that 
he cares about, and that in his consideration the 
thought occupies something decidedly lower than a 
secondary place. The chief aim of all poetry is no 


doubt to be beautiful, but it is most loftily and en- 
duringly beautiful when its thought is massive, pro- 
found, and original. Merely to expect from it sootha- 
tive, agreeable, or sensuous effects, is to underrate its 
finest capabilities. Merely to seek emotional pleas- 
ure from it is to leave unemployed half its powers 
for giving pleasure at all. 

B&B. I am unable to agree with you in this: I af- 
firm that the function of poetry is not thought, but 
emotion ; that the sole thing which distinguishes it 
from other forms of literary art is its metrical con- 
struction, wherein lies the only power it possesses 
for giving pleasure which it does not share with all 
literature and the arts. I confess to some little 
irritation at the claim put forth so frequently as to 
the purposes, the functions, the attributes, the re- 
sults of poetry, the majority of persons seeming to 
think that ideas, when expressed in accordance with 
certain metrical rules, attain an occult power which 
they could not possess in so-called plain prose. 
These ideas do, it is true, gain by the aid of rhythm 
a force or power, but this is nothing more than the 
charm of melody. I often wonder whether accu- 
rate definition is possible. I am not thinking of 
the dictionaries, but of efforts made by people gen- 
erally to indicate the essential quality or separate 
function which anything possesses. I find, for in- 
stance, one of our essayists affirming that the pur- 
pose and end of poetry were never more accurately 
stated than in the lines by Keats: 

“|... It should be a friend 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man.” 
I advise you to quote those lines to any person not 
acquainted with them, and ask him to guess what it 
is that is to act as this “‘ friend.” Can that be called 
a definition or description of anything which ap- 
plies with equal pertinency and force to a hundred 
other things? The lines by Keats are just as true 
of music, of painting, of eloquence, of imaginative 
prose, as they are of poetry, and they apply with 
greater truth to religion than to anything else. If 
we are desirous of ascertaining the true value, the 
real purpose, the exact quality of anything, we must 
discover what it possesses that separates it from other 
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things—what faculty, or function, or principle, or | —beauty, wisdom, inspiration, insight, divination, 


law, pertains to it alone, and by which it may be dis- 
tinguished. Now, why is there poetry? What is 
its excuse for being? What distinctive quality does 
it possess? What special end has it in view? What 
are the features or signs by which it may be known? 

Ff. Poetry, like wit, humor, and even art, cannot 
be accurately defined. Its essence is subtile, its 
qualities illusive, and, although there are poets who 
divine its secret, no one has been able to put his 
divination into the form of a definition. 

B. No one, I grant, has been able to define or 
explain the secret of the charm which melody exerts 
upon us; and neither can the charm of color or form 
be explained ; but the definition of poetry is simply 
that it is a form of literary expression which employs 
metre—a metrical arrangement of syllables with the 
purpose of delighting the ear by rhythmic beat and 
recurrence of sound. It is simply the stem from 
which music has separated into a special develop- 
ment. 

#, This is nothing more than a definition of 
verse. You limit your terms wholly to the mechani- 
cal execution of lines—to that feature which ad- 
dresses the ear, ignoring altogether the essence and 
true spirit of poetry—its embodiment of the beauti- 
ful, its exaltation, its inspiration and insight, its crys- 
tallization of thought, its power of picture-making, 
its profound moods and divinations. It is monstrous 
to assume that poetry is merely a succession of words 
in a smooth and sensuous order. So far from this 
being true, I affirm that it primarily incarnates the 
beautiful, but achieves its highest function only when 
it is philosophical and profound. Buckle goes so 
far as to say that the abstract methods of poetry act 
as stimuli to precise scientific investigation, that it 
is often the avant-courrier of detailed and formu- 
lated knowledge, throwing its light over lands into 
which science has not yet ventured. ‘There is in 
poetry,” he says, “a divine and prophetic power which, 
if properly used, would make it the ally of science 
instead of the enemy. By the poet, Nature is contem- 
plated on the side of the emotions ; by the man of sci- 
ence, on the side of the understanding. But the emo- 
tions are as much a part of us as the understanding. 
They are as truthful ; they are as likely to be right. 
Though their view is different, it is not capricious. 
They obey fixed laws; they follow an orderly and 
uniform course ; they run in sequences; they have 
their logic and method of inference. Poetry, there- 
fore, is a part of philosophy, simply because the 
emotions are a part of the mind. If the man of 
science despises their teaching, so much the worse 
for him. He has only half his weapons ; his ar- 
senal is unfilled.” This places poetry, you see, side 
by side with the highest intellectual efforts ; it estab- 
lishes that its mission is not merely to be musical, 
not solely to be sensuous, not exclusively to be beau- 
tiful, but to go hand-in-hand with the intellect in its 
profoundest philosophical pursuits and studies. 

B. 1 cordially agree with all this, with a slight 
difference. The works of the great poets exhibit 
all the transcendent qualities you have enumerated 
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exaltation, philosophy—all are there. But beauty, 
wisdom, divination, philosophy, are found just as 
notably in the great prose-writers as in the poets. 
There is not one thing which you have set down as 
the attribute of poetry that exclusively belongs to 
it. All that Buckle says pertains to imagination and 
the emotions ; he is using the word poetry in the 
popular sense, as if it were synonymous with beauty 
and certain exalted mental qualities. He simply af- 
firms the value of the imagination as compared with 
reason, and exalts the emotions as forces even in 
purely intellectual pursuits ; and surely imagination 
and emotion are as competent to act as hand- 
maids to science and philosophy in elevated prose 
as in poetry. Prose is capable of covering the whole 
range of human thought, human aspiration, human 
feeling ; of reaching the heart, of rousing the im- 
agination, of stirring the emotions, of exciting the 
fancy ; it possesses every weapon and every resource 
the poet is endowed with, excepting the single one 
of melody. Here is a volume of Tennyson at my 
hand. Let me open it at random, and read the first 
passage that falls under my eye... . I have hit upon 
“The Princess,” and here are a few lines that my 
eye alights upon : . 
ee ee Out we paced, 
I first, and, following through the porch that sang 
All round with laurel, issued in a court 
Compact of lucid marbles, bossed with lengths 
Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 
Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 
The Muses and the Graces, grouped in threes, 
Enringed a billowing fountain in the midst ; 
And here and there on lattice edges lay 
Or book or lute.”” 


This is a captivating picture ; it is a perfect piece 
of word-painting ; but how easy to transpose it all 
into prose, losing thereby just the ineffable charm of 
metrical arrangement—just this and no more! Study 
it well, and you will see there is no known means by 
which it can be distinguished from prose excepting 
its metre—and this, consequently, makes it poetry. 

F. Carry this out, and any piece of doggerel is 
poetry, no matter how empty, vacant, worthless, it 
may be. 

B. Just as a poor picture in colors must be 
classed, like Titian’s “‘ Venus ” or Murillo’s “ Assump- 
tion,” as painting ; just as the naturalist under the 
term mammalia must group the mouse and the lion. 
Classification in these things is not by gualty, but 
by structure ; by the latter we have the zd, by the 
former the vazk. 

F. The mere use of rhythm does not of itself 
separate the two forms. If we say, ‘‘ The moon 
arose,” we have measure and rhythm, but assuredly 
not poetry; if we say, “ The moon unveiled her 
peerless light and threw across the scene her silver 
mantle,” we have the fact expressed in poetry—and 
it would still be poetry if we reconstructed the sen- 
tence so as to exclude the metre. 

B. This is the difference between the simple and 
the ornate, and not the difference between prose and 
poetry. If it were so, nineteen-twentieths of our 
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poetry would have to be remanded to prose—includ- 
ing nearly all that Wordsworth and his followers 
have written. Twist the theory as you will, you 
will find that metre is the quality, and the only qual- 
ity, that indicates poetical composition. If there is 
anything else in poetry which prose does not possess, 
will you point it out? 

f, Poetry crystallizes ideas, concentrates a world 
into a phrase, expounds a philosophy in a sentence. 
It is sinewy with thought, it is a succession of cap- 
tivating pictures, it ennobles and transfigures, it 
glorifies with splendid colors, it reveals with search- 
ing analysis, it embodies the highest wisdom, gives 
form to the most glorious dreams, fixes and shapes 
a thousand otherwise illusive beauties. Rhythmical 
utterance is its vehicle only. The quality which 
makes metrical lines poetry is something that utterly 
escapes analysis; and in this discussion it is well 
to keep in mind the original meaning of the word 
—which is, to make, to create. ‘The poet, when ful- 
filling his true office, is a creator, a seer. 

8. It is this original significance of the word 
which has led to all the ecstatic utterances on the 
subject. The poet preceded the prose-writer ; his 
songs and hymns were the sole vehicle for the ex- 
pression of imaginative ideas, for the relation of he- 
roic deeds, for the utterance of emotional thought. 
Poetry was the whole of literature. The poet was a 
maker and seer not because he sung in numbers, 
but because he was the voice of prophecy, the chron- 
icler of history, the teacher of morals, the expositor 
of the passions and the sentiments. To-day litera- 
ture and the arts in their various forms do now for 
mankind what the poet did in the beginning of civ- 
ilization. In some things prose accomplishes this 
end better than poetry. You say, for instance, that 
poetry crystallizes ideas. Now, the very best crys- 
tallized thought is in our proverbs, which for the 
most part are in prose. It happens sometimes that 
the requirements of rhythm or rhyme lead to great 
compactness, but it also sometimes happens that they 
lead to padding and feeble extension. Neither com- 
pactness nor verbiage is, therefore, an inevitable or 
necessary condition of poetry—the arbitrary long 
and short syllables and terminal rhymes determining 
absolutely which of these two things shall charac- 
terize a line. Crystallization, moreover, implies ac- 
curacy of thought and clearness of thought. In nei- 
ther of these things has poetry any advantage over 
prose. In prose we can choose with utmost pre- 
cision the exact word or phrase we need ; in poetry 
the recurring beat is tyrannical, and is just as likely 
to enforce an obscure as a luminous phrase. The 
rhyme and the metre often lead to awkward inver- 
sions and forced expressions that are fatal to clear- 
ness and precision of thought. All that the poetical 
form can do is to help fix an idea in the memory by 
a sonorous ring, or by smooth and flowing cadence. 
Coleridge has defined poetry as the best word in the 
best place. This is simply a definition of style. The 
poet selects the best word he can, but is often com- 
pelled to surrender the most accurate word for one 
that will better meet the requirements of his versifica- 
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tion—to which, as Byron tells us, all things must 
yield. 

fF. This I grant; but the other high qualities 
that I have named, they assuredly are not so much a 
function of prose as of poetry. 

B. They may not be as commonly found in prose 
as in poetry, but prose can reach any height of im- 
agination or expression that poetry can. Witness 
the great orations. Would one of Burke’s splendid 
speeches be fuller of richer thought, of more brilliant 
fancies, of more swelling diction, of more inspired 
fervor, of greater imaginative reach, had it been 
thrown into verse—had it supplemented these things 
with the best resources of the poets? Cast one of 
his orations into poetry, and it would lose in clear- 
ness, directness, and force ; but there would be pas- 
sages the beauty of which would be greatly en- 
hanced by metre and cadence, and certain lines 
would ring in the ear with a resonance never to be 
forgotten. 

Ff. But there are subtiler melodies in poetry than 
the melody of numbers. In true poetry words are 
wedded by affinities too delicate to be formulated 
into rules. Every one knows the laws for construct- 


-ing blank verse, but how few can write really goo 


lines of this character ! 

B. Every one knows the rules of composition, 
but how few can write good prose! There are as 
many harmonies and subtilties in prose as in poetry 
—the arrangement of words by nice and exquisite 
fitness is as possible and almost as difficult in one 
form as in another. 

F, But poetry is always necessarily identified 
with fancy and imagination ; we exact of it those 
conditions, and can think of no excuse for its being 
unless it carries the mind into realms of beauty. 

B. There is no excuse for any art unless it does 
just this thing—unless it stirs the emotions and ex- 
alts the imagination. We are charmed with the 
ideas, the pictures, the imagery, the fancies, the con- 
ceits, the suggestions, the beauty, so generally found 
in poetry, and thus are seduced into the idea that 
these things make poetry, forgetting that they exist 
in entire independence of special modes of expres- 
sion. Now, that which constitutes a painting is 
color ; it is not the story, the ideas, the hundred 
other things that please us therein: everything else 
but color may be expressed by literature, or sculpt- 
ure, or drawing in black-and-white. A painting 
7s a painting by the employment of pigments, and 
worthily so by rightly using them. Sculpture sepa- 
rates itself from other forms of art by the fact of its 
being form in relief; whatever other charm or quality 
it possesses does not belong to it decause it is sculpt- 
ure. It is barren enough if beauty and imagination are 
not in it, but, while these things may determine the 
rank of a work by the chisel, they do not determine 
its classification. It is therefore a particular method 
that makes poetry, not the ideas that leaven the per- 
formance, that elevate it, that consecrate it, that 
make. it glorious. These are the qualities that make 
verses great poetry. 

Ff, Every mind is fixed in the idea that poetry 
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means beautiful thought, and not the sing-song of 
the metre. We often hear a beautiful sunset de- 
scribed as poetical. A charming fancy is always 
crowned as poetical. 

B. It would be just as logical to characterize a 
beautiful sunset or a fine conceit as sculpturesque ! 
We cannot get accurate understanding on this sub- 
ject by calling in popular confusion as a witness. 
We may sweep all the poetical literature in the world 
out of existence, let the art of versification perish, and 
yet we would not abridge in the least the dreams, the 
fancies, the conceits, or any of the emotional or im- 
aginative forces of the world. 

F. It is not worth while uttering the truism that 
emotion and imagination exist without poetry. No 
one will deny it. But the poet appropriates and 
exalts them; he gives them habitation, form, and 
expression ; he unites them with all other attributes 
of the mind. The supreme quality of poetry, its 
exalted service, is not that it charms the ear, or 
pleases the fancy, or interests the intelligence, but 
that it s¢#zultaneously appeals to the several sides of 
our nature involved in the mind, the emotions, and 
the senses. It is the consensus of several things 
that makes poetry. Its dominion is over the whole 
being. It reasons, it thinks, it feels, it dreams; 
while its cadence charms the ear, and its warm 
pictures lull the senses, its outfilying thoughts com- 
pass the world. 

B. This simultaneous action upon the intellect 
and the senses, this consensus of many qualities which 
make poetry worthy, is necessary to give any hu- 
man work of the imagination a high place. As 
to thinking, that has littke place in poetry or in 
any art. Poets dream and make pictures—this is 
about all. The notion which you seemed to find 
sanctioned in Buckle, that the mere metrical ar- 
rangement of words can aid in thinking, promote 
good thinking, or be anything else than an incum- 
brance to accurate thinking, is absurd. Poetry has 
an abundance of enthusiasm, passion, emotion, ideal- 
ization, sensuous charm, but little or no real thought. 
Those who are todo genuine thinking must clear 
themselves of every possible obstruction—all rules 
of form, all dictations of method, all devices that 
allure the senses. 

#, Enthusiasm and passion are only the garment 
clothing the clear and definite idea within. You 
must recollect that, to have the mirage, we must 
have the actuality. The mountain is still a moun- 
tain whether we see it in its rugged lines, or when it 
looms a changing mass of violet vapor. John Stuart 
Mill has written on the woman’s-rights question, and 
Tennyson has also written upon it in “The Prin- 
cess.” In the prose of one writer there is the able 

discussion of a subtile question, after 2 manner no 
less powerful than limpid, and marked by particu- 
larizations, items, specializations. In the verse of 
the other writer there is supreme fervor, a splendid 
picturesqueness, and every possible accessory of fine 
rhythm and mellow voweling. One is deliberative 
and practical thought, the other emotional and desul- 
tory. One is a landscape whose least grass-blade, 
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bough, or road-line, meets us with vivid distinctness ; 
the other is the same landscape flooded with transfig- 
uring moonlight, its most salient features alone vis- 
ible, and these softened or made sublime. 

&. This is the difference between exact logic 
and the suggestiveness, the breadth, the half-touches 
of art. All that poetry does is to heighten this art- 
effect by the mysterious charm of cadence—for ca- 
dence in its effect upon the human mind may be 
fairly called mysterious. We know that color simply 
as color isa great delight ; while the fine proportions 
and graceful lines of form have the capacity to thrill 
and fascinate. In the same way mere mellow syl- 
lables have the power to create sweet sensations, If 
these musical syllables are nothing but empty sound, 
why not write in prose? You have heard the winds 
moan and whisper in the tree-tops ; you have lis- 
tened to the fall of water over rocks, and the splash 
of fountains ; you know the charm of a soft voice in 
woman : these are evidence of what a force in Na- 
ture mere sound is. Now, I make the bold assertion 
that poetry exists solely because of the delight of the 
human ear in cadence and mellow sound. 

Ff, Why, then one needs only neat blendings of: 
vowels and consonants for the making of poetry. 

B. If the cadence were united to purely empty 
and meaningless words, all our other senses would 
revolt against the lines. But the charm of cadence 
is so great that it seems to clothe vagueness and 
obscurity with meaning, and will seduce a reader 
into admiring lines that he cannot define or explain, 
the meaning of which but faintly glimmers in his 
mind. I have often been struck, when hearing 
poets read their verses, how completely the musical 
idea predominated. It is said that Tennyson reads 
his own poems in a monotonous sing-song. Within 
my experience, I have never heard a poet recite 
poetry in a manner to show that he had the least 
idea of its meaning ; he invariably thinks of noth- 
ing but the cadence. If there were no meaning, 
then the verses, of course, would excite disdain. 
But in many cases any form of half-hinted sugges- 
tion suffices—and vagueness, let me say, is legiti- 
mately a force and quality in poetry, just as it is in 
all art. It is found in the greatest poets, as in the 
greatest artists, and completely establishes the axiom 
that poetry is not thought, but feeling. It is related 
that in Turner’s time a well-known engraver called 
upon the great artist for an explanation as to the 
meaning of a vague shape in one corner of a paint- 
ing which he had undertaken to reproduce on steel. 
‘‘ What do you think it is?” gruffly asked the paint- 
er. The engraver hesitatingly replied that he didn’t 
know, but perhap§ it was a wheelbarrow. “ Well, 
make it a wheelbarrow,” exclaimed the painter, and 
turned on his heel. The painter had in his mind a 
scheme of color, and was wholly indifferent to de- 
tails of form. In the same way a poet often makes 
and masses impression by felicitous sound, in which 
there is but uncertain and illusive sense. 

F. I must admit that much of our modern poe- 
try has the sins of obscurity and wordiness. The 
first, as in the case of Browning, often conceals much 
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sinewy and laudable thought; the second but too 
often conceals a disheartening vacuum. ‘There are 
songs scattered through Swinburne’s recent poem, 
“The Sailing of the Swallow,” which are simply a 
collection of gaudy-colored words, that may mean 
almost anything one pleases to have them mean. 
They are the hollow shell of poetry—rainbow-tint- 
ed, it is true, but without any esthetic right to exist. 
It is in the most perfect blending of the sweetest 
sound with the noblest sense that poetry finds her 
loftiest and best expression. When the first prepon- 
derates over the second (as it is constantly doing in 
Browning’s work) the result is crude, inharmonious, 
and often even repulsive. When (as we too often 
find in the case of Swinburne) there is a great deal 
of rhythm and color, and very little else besides, the 
artistic error is still more grave. I donot mean that 
this perfect union is always to be sought for, but I 
maintain that even in the simplest ballad a certain 
dignity of idea is indispensable. Among poems 
which are passionate expressions of sorrow, long- 
ing, despair, or religious faith, the higher imagina- 
tive traits are out of place; but here, as always, no 
amount of rhetorical elegance may properly hide an 
underlying platitude. Yet, in all the more ambi- 
tious conceptions, this stately equipoise is to be aimed 
for. Milton accomplished it in his epic, or at least 





grandly approximated toward its accomplishment. 
Pollok, in his, fell short on the intellectual and not 
the metrical side... In Pope the two elements of the 
combination were excellently suited one to another, 
though neither was of the lordlier ideal sort. Keats 
erred extravagantly in the direction of voluptuous 
phrasing, often almost smothering his thoughts in 
mere mode of utterance, or making them pass before 
the reader like shapes that staggered beneath bur- 
dens of flowers. Shelley came very near, in certain 
instances, wedding ‘‘ perfect music unto noble 
words ;” and perhaps no writer of any time has ac- 
quired a more superb evenness between the thing 
said and the manner of saying it than Tennyson, 
We have all heard of ‘‘ the light that never was on 
sea or land.” It is precisely this light which, if - 
thrown over certain objects, must produce in all: 
cases the exquisite and unexplainable effect called 
“poetry.” But if the object does not exist—if the 
light be thrown upon vacuity—what wonder if the 
result has still a beauty which in not a few cases an- 
noys us by the meaningless charm which it exerts ? 
B. “ The light that never was on sea or land” is 
the light bestowed by imagination ; it glows in Tur- 


-ner’s skies, in the eloquence of Burke, in the prose of 


Ruskin ; it is shared by the poets with all others who 
are touched with the fire of inspiration. 





THEGPOET ANDI Sa 


The moon acteth 
the part of step-moth- 


* 
HE wind is up, the snow is up, 
The moon is up on high ; 


er to the little stars, 
and they retire into 
insignificance at her 
presence. 


But she, in turn, 
fadeth and groweth 
pale as a little star. 


And the sun, which 
vanquisheth her, is 
despised by the poet 
as alittle star, to be 
easily put out with a 
mouthful of jingles. 


While the poet 
himself is taught that 
the star of his fame 
is but a little one, and 
oweth all its bright- 
ness to Love’s Luci- 
fer. 


She pincheth all the little stars 
That shine along the sky. 

She laughs, ‘‘Ha! ha! my little star, 
You're not as bright as I!” 


II. 


The wind is still, the morn is chill, 
The moon dies with the night 

Upon its breast in the faint west 
To see the sun so bright. 

He laughs, ‘‘Ha! ha! my little star, 
You're nothing to my light !” 


HE I 


The wind is up, the sun is up, 
The poet comes this way ; 

He sings at noon an evening tune 
And blotteth out the day. 

He laughs, ‘‘Ha! ha! you petty star, 
You're nothing to my lay !” 


IV. 


The wind was down, the poet’s crown 
Was greenest of the green, 


When who should pass but the fairest lass 


That ever eye had seen ! 
She laughed, ‘‘Ha! ha! your little star 
Was lit by Love, I ween !” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION, 


HESE were the days of a grand triumphal pro- 
cession, in which we led our hero about to be 
congratulated by his friends. There were not many 
of these, itis true. That made it all the better, be- 
cause the chances of the hateful passion of envy 
being aroused were lessened. To be sure, there 
were none who could be envious. Leonard’s road 
to honor is a royal road, open to all. But it is be- 
set with difficulties. Stout is the heart and strong 
the will of him who dares to tread that pipe-clayed 
and uncertain way. None of the boys with whom 
we had been at school knew Leonard as a friend, or 
even as an old acquaintance. The reserved school- 
boy who fought his way to freedom from molestation 
was not likely now to search out the lads who had 
once stung his proud soul by references to the price 
of soap. They were now chiefly engaged in pro- 
moting the commercial interests of the town, and 
would have saluted the young officer had they known 
who he was, hat in hand. 

We went round, therefore, among our little circle 
of friends. | 

Mr. Broughton promptly invited us to dinner. 

There were present at the banquet—to furnish it 
forth all the resources of the reverend gentleman’s 
cellar were put under contribution—the captain, Mr. 
Pontifex, Leonard, and myself. The dinner was 
simple, consisting of salmon, lamb, and chicken, cut- 
lets, with early peas and asparagus. A little light 
Sauterne, which his reverence recommended in pref- 
erence to sherry, as leaving the palate clean for the 
port, accompanied the meal. There was also cham- 
pagne, which, he said, was a wine as catholic as the 
Athanasian Creed, inasmuch as it goes equally well 
with a simple luncheon of cold chicken, and with 
the most elaborate Gaudy. After dinner, solely in 
deference to the uncorrupted digestion of youth, he 
ordered a dish of strawberries. 

“Tt is not the right time to eat them,” he said, 
in a voice almost as solemn for the occasion as that 
of Mr. Pontifex. ‘‘ Their proper place is after 
breakfast. A good dinner-port would be better. 
But young men expect these things.—When you and 
I were undergraduates, Pontifex, we liked them.” 
And then, while we absorbed the strawberries, he 
arose and brought from a sideboard, with great care 
and with his own hands, four decanters of port.”' 

They stood all in a row before him, a label hang- 
ing from each. He put out his hands over them 
like a priest pronouncing a blessing. 

*“We ought, Brother Pontifex,” he said, “to have 
a form of thanksgiving for port.” 

“When I was a young man,” said Mr. Pontifex, 
with a sigh, “I was called by some of my reckless 
companions—ahem !—Two-Bottle Pontifex. Two- 


Bottle Pontifex ! such was my appetite for port-wine 
at that period. I am now never allowed by Mrs, 
Pontifex—alas !—even to taste the—ahem !—the bev- 
erage.” 

‘‘ This,” said Mr. Broughton, affectionately ca- 
ressing one of the decanters, ‘‘is a bottle of 1820.— 
I sincerely wish, Leonard, that I could entertain the 
hope of bequeathing you a few dozens in token of 
regard to my old pupil. But I have not more than 
enough for my own use, always supposing that I 
reach the allotted time of threescore years and ten. 
It is generous still, this wine.” He poured out a 
glass, and held it to the light. ‘‘ Mark the color; 
refresh yourself with this bouquet; taste the noble 
wine.” He suited the action to the ‘“ recommenda- 
tion.” ‘What a combination of delight for all the 
senses at once! Nature never raised a sweeter 
color—a more divine fragrance —a more Olympian 
taste than she has united—” 

“Under Providence, Brother Broughton,” said 
Mr. Pontifex, shaking his head. 

“united in this one glass of the finest wine 
ever grown. How my good grandfather the bishop 
—whose piety was only equaled by his taste for port 
—would have enjoyed this moment! The day be- 
fore he died his chaplain—on pouring him out his 
single glass—the bishop was then too feeble for more 
—said, ‘ We shall drink, my lord, in a better world, 
a more delicious wine!’ He was a learned and 
sound divine, but young, and with a palate compara- 
tively untrained. ‘We cannot,’ said the good old 
bishop. ‘Better wine than this is not to be had.’ 

“The next decanter,” he went on, with a sigh 
for the good bishop’s memory, “is a bottle of 1834. 
I do not know aright how to sing its praises. After 
what I have said of 1820 I would only say— 


* O matre pulchr4 filia pulchrior !” 


You shall taste it presently. Thirteen years later 
we come to 1847. What a year for port! and to 
think that it should be followed—that year of gen- 
erous and glorious vintages—by the year of rebellion 
and social upheaval! As if Heaven’s choicest bless- 
ings were altogether thrown away upon ungrateful 
man! The last is a bottle of 1851, now four years 
in bottle, and still a little too full. The four bottles 
do not make altogether a bottle a head—nothing to 
your old days, Pontifex—but we three are advanced 
in years, I am sorry to think, and the boys have been 
trained in a different school. Perhaps a better one. 

“And now,” he resumed, looking round with 
smiles twinkling in his eyes and playing over his 
jolly red face, ‘‘a toast. The health of Leonard— 
our brave lad who has come home from the wars 
with medals and honors which make us all proud 
of him.—It was in this room, my dear boy, that you 
first read the wars of antiquity told in heroic verse. 
It was here that your ear and your heart became at- 
tuned to the glorious aspects of heroism and the din 
of battle. Remember, when you have some of your 
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own, that nothing succeeds like putting a boy 
through the good old mill of Homer and Virgil. 
You were educated by me for your work, not by 
cramming yourself with a bundle of scientific facts, 
which they would persuade us is what soldiers want, 
but by the deeds of the great men of Greece and 

Rome. You have not forgotten Diomede, I hope?” 

““'No, sir,” said Leonard. ‘“ Nor Sarpedon, nor 
the cowardly Paris, nor Turnus, nor Nodin and Eu- 
ryalus—nor any of them. Who can forget the jolly 
old battles ?” 

‘“ When I was a schoolboy,” Mr. Pontifex said, 
solemnly, ‘‘ I once fought a battle with another boy 
in which, I remember, I was worsted, owing to the 
superior strength of my antagonist. This breach of 
rules was subsequently discovered by the master of 
the school, and I was summoned before his presence. 
As Ihad nothing to say in—ahem !—vindication of 
the offense, I was instantly condemned to be—ahem ! 
—in fact—birched! The—the necessary prelimi- 
naries having been performed, they proceeded to 
search for the rod, an instrument which was kept for 
that purpose under wet straw in the garden. When 
this had been found, I sustained a most fearful in- 
fliction.” 

- We all laughed at this graphic reminiscence of a 
school battle and its consequences, and Mr. Brough- 
ton bade us charge our glasses and begin the ’34. 
Mr. Pontifex grew more solemn as well as paler 
under the influence of the port as the evening went 
on, and Mr. Broughton more purple in the face, 
more jolly, and more animated. I had frequently 
seen this opposite effect of wine upon both clergy- 
men. After the second bottle, the wine passed 
chiefly from one to the other, because the captain 
had already exceeded a double ration, and Leonard 
was moderate in his libations. 

In the course of the evening, the Perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Faith’s pronounced a eulogium on the 
world generally, on those who know how to enjoy 
life, and on the good things life has fo give. It was 
in the middle of the last bottle, and his face was a 
deep purple, while Mr. Pontifex, perfectly white, sat 
with his long upper lip grown half an inch longer, 
and the solemnity of Rhadamanthus upon his brow. 

“What good things they are,” he said, enthusi- 
astically, ‘‘ to those few who know how to cultivate 
their senses! Wine such as this; the meats and 
fruits which come in their season; music such as 
Laddy here can play; the poetry of those divine 
men who made the language of a little peninsula 
survive forever to fill our hearts with wonder and 
delight ; the beauty of women to take us out of our- 
selves when we are young—you have been in love, 
captain?” 

The captain laughed. 

“Was there ever a sailor,” he asked, ‘‘ who has 
not been in love? And was there ever a lover like 
a sailor? What does the song say?” The captain 
lifted up his pipe: 

** And the toast—for "twas Saturday night— 


Some sweetheart or wife whom he loved as his life, 
Each drank, and he wished he could hail her. 


But the standing toast 
That pleased the most 
Was the wind that blows, 
And the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor.’’ 


“And the lass that loves a sailor,” echoed Mr. 
Broughton, to his colleague’s astonishment. “I 
knew you had, captain. Catch a salt neglecting 
such a chance of completing his education! It did 
you good—own that; and it did me good, too, after 
the fit was over.—Come, Pontifex, your wife is not 
here. Confess.” 

Mr. Pontifex shook his head very solemnly, and 
made answer with many parentheses. 

“Tt is a sad—sad reminiscence of an ardent and 
perhaps (in this and in one or two other particulars 
which I have already at various times, as you may 
remember, Johnnie, in the course of conversation 
touched upon) ill-regulated youth, that I once im- 
agined myself—actually in love”—he spoke in a 
tone of the greatest surprise—“ with a—a—in fact 
—a young person of the opposite sex, who vended 
perfumes, unless my memory greatly deceives me, 
at an establishment in the High—” 

“‘And I dare say it was a very good thing for 
you,” returned his jovial brother, interrupting the 
further particulars of this amour. ‘‘It was for me, 
and no worse for the girl I loved, because she pre- 
ferred somebody else, and married him. It was an 
education for us all—As it is now, captain, at our 
time of life we may say— 


* Old as we are, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty we remember yet.’ 


And the sight of a pretty face, like that of Celia 
Tyrrell—bless her !—I drink this glass of the Forty- 
seven to her—is like the shadow of a rock in the wil- 
derness. Age has its pleasures; they are, besides 
the drinking of good port, the contemplation of 
beautiful women and active youth. We have lived 
—let us sit down and watch those who are living.— 
You, Leonard, boy’’—he resumed the familiar tone 
of our old tutor—‘‘ you had the impudence to tell 
me five years ago that. you would rather help to 
make history than to write it. And that is what 
you have been doing ever since. And it does us 
good—us old stagers—to see you doing it.” 
Presently he became more serious, and spoke 
from the Christian’s point of view. | 
A Christian scholar and a gentleman. His race 
is nearly extinct now. But he had his uses, and 
many were his virtues. When I read Robert Brown- — 
ing’s poem of ‘* Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” I read 
for Blougram, Broughton. And yet he only touched 
that right reverend father in a few points. Above 
all, a scholar; and with it a kindly heart, a simple 
faith, and a robust, full nature, which enabled him 
to enjoy all that could be got from life. He is 
gone now, with his purple face, his short, fat figure, 
and his dogmatic sermons. I do not like the pres- 
ent man—who is Earnest—so well. Nor do I love © 
the fussiness of the new school. 
The next day we called upon Mrs. Pontifex, who — 
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received Leonard as cordially as that lady could 
make a greeting. Nothing was said about her hus- 
band’s excesses in port the previous evening. She 
said that news had reached them of Leonard’s happy 
return; that she rejoiced at his success, which was 
doubtless, she was good enough to say, deserved, 
though she wished it had been in more Christian 
fields ; that the army was a bad school for those 
who wished to be serious ; and that he must special- 
ly beware of that inflation which prosperity brings 
upon the heart. Then she said hospitably that she 
proposed, after consideration, to name an early day 
for tea. Leonard laughed and accepted, leaving the 
day open. He always laughed, this favorite of For- 
tune. I do not think that festive gathering ever 
came off, owing to other circumstances which inter- 
fered. 

The Rey. John Pontifex, who was present, look- 
ing pale, and still preserving last night’s solemnity, 
followed up the theme opened by his wife, giving 
us, by way of illustration, a few personal experi- 
ences, with copious parentheses. 

“I observed the same dangerous tendency,” he 
said, ‘‘when I was standing for my degree at Oxford 
(on which occasion, I may be permitted to add, 
though I now hope, having been chastened ”—he 
looked at his wife—‘‘ without pride, I greatly dis- 
tinguished myself’””—he got a fourth)—‘‘ I was treat- 
ed, it is true, by the examiners, with gross injustice, 
Deing required to translate passages ACTUALLY, 
though you may not perhaps credit the disgraceful 
circumstance, from the very end of the works both 
of Lucretius and Virgil!!! I was confronted, in 
fact, with the hardest portions of those authors ”— 
Mr. Pontifex spoke with great bitterness, and in the 
firm belief that Virgil, writing expressly for academi- 
cal candidates, contrived his books so as to form a 
series of graduated exercises. ‘‘ And, in spite of 
this, I obtained a place of honorable distinction. 
On that occasion, I confess with repentance, my 
heart was greatly puff-éd up. It is an event to look 
back upon with profound repentance. I observed a 
similar temptation to pride, when I dealt my blow 
at the Papacy in fifty-three theses. A copy of this 
work shall be sent to you, Leonard, before you go 
again into Popish regions. I heard, indeed, that 
one so-called father (I suppose because he has no 
sons)—a Papistical priest—had presumed to answer. 
He said he was an inquirer. So, indeed, am I— 
but—but—he is a scoundrel, and will most certain- 
ly, some day—at least, I fear so—meet with his de- 
serts.” This seemed carrying the odium theologicum, 
as well as literary controversy, a little too far. Mr. 
Pontifex had but one weapon—the threat of his one 
punishment. 

In the afternoon of what Celia called “the day 
after,” leaving the rest of the phrase to be filled up, 
Leonard’s colonel called upon us. There was one 
thing remarkable about the captain. He was the 
simplest of sailors—no retired bo’s’n could be sim- 
pler—in his habits of thought, his speech, and his 
way of life. But, with an officer of his own or the 
sister service, his manner changed instinctively. To 


the quiet simplicity of his habitual air he added the 
bearing and dignity of his rank. He was, he re- 
membered on these occasions, a captain in the royal 
navy, and the carpet of his dining-room became a 
quarter-deck. 

The colonel came to say great things of Leon- 
ard, and said them, Leonard not being present. 

“He was obseryed by his officers, sir, from the 
first. Reported, on his joining at his depot, as a 
smart, well-set-up lad ; found to be of superior rank 
and education to the men; proved himself excellent 
at drill; made a corporal first and a sergeant short- 
ly after. And, sir, if it were not for his own in- 
terests, I should say I wish he was a sergeant still. 

“You have heard of his gallant action, I sup- . 
pose?” he went on. “Nothing finer ever done. 
Lord Raglan sent for him, sir. He has told you 
that, I dare say. But he did not tell you what the 
chief said afterward. It was, that if he had had it 
in his power he would have knighted him on the 
field of battle. He has been a credit to the regi- 
ment since the first day he joined it. We are proud 
of him, sir; we are proud of him, and I am happy 
in being able this day to beat up your quarters and 
tell you so.” 

The captain answered simply. He said that 
Leonard was always a brave and trustworthy lad , 
that for his own part he had endeavored to make 
the boy think of duty before all things ; that it gave 
him unspeakable pleasure to hear what the colonel 
had said, and to know that it was the truth without 
exaggeration ; that the boy was still young, and as 
yet only at the beginning of his career. I felt proud 
of the captain as he made his little speech, full of 
dignity and good feeling. 

“ At all events, he owes everything to you,” said 
the colonel. ‘And now, will you dine with us to- 
morrow—you and Mr. Pulaski? It is guest-night.” 

The captain accepted for both of us. 

‘‘T should like to ask,” said the colonel, ‘‘ if it 
is not an impertinent question, do you think there 
is any chance of Copleston finding out something of 
his family ?” 

“T have thought of it more than once,” the cap- 
tain replied. ‘‘ His mother died in giving him birth ; 
with the last breath she said his name was to be 
Leonard Copleston, ‘her husband’s name.’ It is 
not a very common name. To find him one would 
have to consult army and navy lists of five-and- 
twenty years ago. If we found him, what might we 
not find, too? That his father was a scoundrel is 
certain to me, from the circumstance of the boy’s 
birth. He may be dead ; he may have dishonored 
the name; he may be unwilling to recognize his 
son—why not let things go on as they have done, 
without further trouble? The boy bears the queen’s 
commission ; he is no disgrace, but a credit to his 
regiment. Let us remain satisfied.” 

The colonel shook his head. 

‘¢T shall look up the lists,” he said. ‘‘ And, if I 
find out anything, I will tell you first. If it is any- 
thing calculated to do Copleston harm, we will keep 
it to ourselves.” 
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despondency at the necessity which was going to 


Guest-night at the Hundred-and-twentieth. The 
tables covered with the regimental plate, and crowd- 
ed with officers. The colonel has our old captain 
on the right, his own guest. I sit beside Leonard. 
The band is playing. There is a full assemblage. 
The younger officers are full of life and spirits. 
What is it like—this world I have never seen till to- 
night—this world of animal spirits, laughter, and 
careless fun? I look about medreamily. This, then, 
I think, was the kind of life led by my father, Ro- 
man Pulaski, of the Imperial Guard, before Nicho- 
las exchanged it for the Siberian mines. It must be 
pleasant fora while. These young fellows are nei- 
ther creating, like artists ; nor criticising, like schol- 
ars ; nor working for money, like professional men ; 
nor selling their wit and spirits, like authors ; nor 
contriving schemes for making money, like mer- 
chants—they are simply living to enjoy things. 
They have had a hard time of it in India; a few of 
them—very few, alas !—had a hard time in the Cri- 
mea; now they are back to garrison and English 
life, and they are rejoicing as heartily as they fought. 

They tell me that the officer of to-day is scien- 
tific, and plays AvzegspielZ. I am sure he is not 
braver, more genial, kindlier, or more generous, than 
Leonard’s brothers-in-arms of twenty years ago. I 
dare say, even in those brainless times, even among 
the jovial faces around that mess-table, there were 
some who cared about their profession, had strategic 
genius, and studied the art of war. At least one 
did. Everybody challenges the captain. He was 
Copleston’s guardian. Everybody knows all about 
him. Then they challenged me, and, had I drained 
all the bumpers they came offering me, my course 
at that table would have been brief, indeed. 

‘‘Gentlemen, ‘ The Queen!’” 

It is the president, and then we fall into gen- 
eral talk. 

What sort of mess would that be into which 
Wassielewski was going to introduce me? A mess 
of peasants sitting round a fire of sticks in a forest. 
Instead of the queen’s health, we should drink to 
Poland ; instead of claret, we should have water ; 
instead of a circle of faces in which the enjoyment 
of life—the mere fact of living—was the prevailing 
feature, I should see round me everywhere the grim 
and earnest faces of those who were looking forward 
sadly to defeat and death. I suppose when a man 
is going to be martyred, he goes to meet his doom 
with a certain exaltation which enables him to pass 
through the agony of death with heroic mien. The 
most disagreeable part about it must be the steady 
looking forward to the supreme moment. 

‘* Dreamer,” whispered Leonard, ‘‘where are 
your thoughts?” 

‘“‘T was thinking what sort of a regimental mess 
I should find in Poland,” I replied, forgetting that 
Leonard knew nothing. 

““'What mess? Poland?” he replied. 
have you to do with Poland now?” 

I told him in a few words. It was not the place 
or the time after dinner at a regimental mess to go 
into any heroics. Besides, I felt none—only a sad 
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drag into the trouble one who had such small stom- 
ach for the fight. . 

Leonard was aghast. 

“The thing is absurd, Laddy, ridiculous. 
must not go.” 

‘“‘T have pledged my word,” I said, ‘“‘and I must. 
You would not have me break old Wassielewski’s 
heart ?” 

‘‘JT don’t know. It must be a tough old heart 
by this time. But I would rather break that than 
let him break your head. We will talk about it to- 
morrow, old boy. What with Celia’s troubles and 
yours, it seems as if we shall have our hands full for 
a while. Pray has the captain, by accident, got any 
secret sorrow ?” 

“No,” I replied, laughing. It was beautiful to 
see the calm way in which Leonard faced difficulties. 

“He is not engaged to Mrs. Jeram, I hope, or 
contracted a secret marriage with his cook? He’s 
not going to be tried by court-martial for intoxica- 
tion, is he? Really, Laddy, you have given me a 
shock. Are you sure there is no more behind ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Good. There is going to be a move. We will 
get away early. I will go and see this fire-eater, 
and appeal to his common-sense.” 

It was twelve, however, before we escaped the 
kindly hospitalities of the mess, and the captain 
came away amid a storm of invitations to dine with 
them again. He accepted them all, in great good 
spirits, and became a sort of privileged person in 
the barracks so long as that regiment staid in the 
place, dividing his time in the afternoon between 
the officers and the boys at play. When the regi- 
ment was ordered away, he returned entirely to the 
boys. 


You 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN APPEAL TO COMMON-SENSE. 


“WE will appeal,” said Leonard, ‘‘ to the man’s 
common-sense first. The thing is absurd and pre- 
posterous.” 

He did make that appeal to Wassielewski, and, 
as it was a complete failure, I suppose the old con- 
spirator had no common-sense, 

He called in the morning at his lodgings, that 
one room which I have described, where the old 
man told me my own story in all its hideous de- 
tails, sparing nothing. The Pole was sitting at the 
table, the map of Poland in his hand, preparing for 
the campaign. Long lists and estimates lay beside 
him, with which he was calculating the progress and 
duration of the struggle. The longer the revolt, the 
more lives sacrificed, the greater the exasperation 
and cruelties of the Muscovites, the better for Po- 
land. Tears of women, he used to say, in his grim 
way, and blood of men, together fructify the soil, so 
that it produces heroes. 

At sight of a stranger, he sprang to his feet, and 
clutched his papers. 
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“You do not remember me?” said Leonard. 

“‘T do not,” replied the old man, gazing keenly 
and suspiciously into his face. Spies and police as- 
sume so many forms that they might even be looked 
for beneath the guise of a young Englishman. 
“Who are you, and what do you want with me?” 















































Wassielewski made no reply for a moment. 

Then he seemed to recollect. 

“I know you now,” he said. ‘‘ You went away 
to seek your fortune. You used to come to our bar- 
racks and learn things. The Poles were good to 
you then.” 
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‘At sight of a stranger he sprang to his feet, and clutched his papers.”—Page 352, 


























“My name is Leonard Copleston. I am the old 
friend of Ladislas Pulaski—one of his only friends.” 

“He has many,” said Wassielewski, “ friends in 
his own country.” 

‘* Friends who will make him the tool of their 
own purposes, and lead him, if they got their own 
will, to death. I am one of the friends who want 
him to live.” 





“Some of your people taught me French and 
Russian, riding, fencing, all sorts of useful things. 
I am grateful to them.” 

“ And your fortune—is it found ?” 

“Ves; I am an officer in the army ; I have been 
in the Crimea.” 

The old man’s face brightened. 


“Aha! you fought the Muscovite. We were 
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watching, hoping to fight him, too, but our chance 
never came. Why—why did you not make a dem- 
onstration in Poland?” 

“We did what we could, and we got the best 
of it.” 

The Pole sighed. Then he resumed his suspi- 
cious look. 

““Why do you come to see me? Can I fiddle for 
I can march before troops of your men play- 
ing a hornpipe. What else can I do for you? Ah! 
I see—I see.” His face assumed a look of cun- 
ning. “You are a friend of Ladislas Pulaski, and 
you come here to persuade me not to take him. 
That is too late. He has pledged himself, and he 
must keep his word. Say what you have to say, and 
leave me. I have much to think of.” 

“What I have to say is short. It is absurd to 
drag into the meshes of your conspiracy a man like 
Ladislas—the most peaceful, the most unpractical, 
the most dreamy of men. Even now, when you 
half-maddened him with some horrible story of death 
and torture, his sympathies are only half with you. 
He cannot speak Polish; he is a quiet English mu- 
sician, as unfit for a campaign as any girl. Why do 
you seek to take away his life? What earthly good 
can his death do to Poland ?” 

“He is a Pulaski. That is why he must come 
with us. His father, Roman Pulaski, dragged out 
ten years of misery in a Siberian mine. Ladislas 
must strike a blow to revenge him.” 

“Revenge! revenge!” Leonard cried, impa- 
tiently. 

“Yes, young gentleman.” Wassielewski rose to 
his full height, looking something like an eagle. 
“ Revenge—that is the word. For every cruel and 
treacherous murder there shall be revenge full and 
substantial. Did Ladislas tell you the story of his 
father?” 

“ No, not yet.” 

“That is not well. His mother, too, was mur- 
dered when the Russians stole her boy, and she ran 
after the carts through the winter snow, bareheaded, 
crying and imploring for her child till she could run 
no longer, and so fell down and died. Did Ladislas 
tell you of his mother?” 

NOs 

“Tt is not well. Ladislas should tell everybody 
these things. He should repeat them to himself 
twice a day; he should never let them go out of his 
brain.” 

‘* Why did you disturb the current of his peace- 
ful life with the story?” 

“To fire his blood ; to quicken his sluggish pulse. 
The boy is a dreamer ; I would spur him into action.” 

“You cannot do that; but you might spur him 
into madness. What is the use of filling his thoughts 
with revenge which can only be dreamed of ?” 

“Only be dreamed of !’’ Wassielewski cried, al- 
most with a shriek. ‘‘ Why, man, I have dreamed 
of revenge for twenty years and more. Only be 
dreamed of! Why, we shall put the revenge into 
action at once. Do you hear?—at once—next 
week. We start next week; we— But you are an 
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Englishman,” he stopped short, ‘‘and you would not 
betray me.” 

“TJ betray no one. 
with you.” 

“I say he shall,” Wassielewski replied, calmly. 
“JT have persuaded him; he is expected. Re- 
venge? Yes; a long scourge from generation to 
generation,” 

“An unworthy thing to seek. 
Poles were patriots?” 

“It is because we are patriots that we seek re- 
venge. How easy it is for you English, who have 
no wrongs to remember, to talk with contempt of 
revenge! What do you know of backs scarred and 
seamed with Russian sticks? What murdered sons 
have you for the women to lament? What broken 
promises, ruined homes, outraged hearths, secret 
wrongs, and brutal imprisonments? Go, sir; leave 
me alone with my plans; and talk to no Pole about 
living in peace.” 

‘* He is deformed,” 

“So much the better. All the Pulaskis for cen- 
turies have been tall and straight. Who crippled 
the boy? The Russians. Let the people see his 
round back and hear his story.” 

‘He is-weak ; he cannot march; he cannot even 
carry a gun.” 

“Yes ; he is strong enough to carry a rifle, and 
use it, too.” 

“He is a dreamer. 
life in peace.” ; 

‘* He may dream, if he likes—in the next world,” 
said the conspirator, grimly. ‘ Poland claims all her 
sons—dreamers and poets, and all. Thisis a levée 
en masse, a universal conscription, which knows of 
no exceptions. He must join the rest and march to 
meet his fate. Shall a son of Roman Pulaski stay in 
inglorious exile while the Poles are rising again?” 

Leonard made a gesture of impatience. 

“Tt is madness. Man, it is murder!” 

Wassielewski sighed and sat down—he had been 
walking up and down the room. Resting one hand 
upon his papers, he looked up sorrowfully at Leon- 
ard, speaking in low tones of conviction and with 


But Ladislas shall not go 


I thought you 


Let him dream away his 


. softened eyes : 


“Tt is what I have said to myself a thousand 
times. Ladislas is not a soldier; let him live. I 
say it still, in the daytime. But at night, when I 
am quite alone in the moonlight, I sometimes see 
the form of his mother, the Lady Claudia. She is 
in white, and she points to Poland. Her face is not 
sad but joyous. Perhaps that is because she is go- 
ing to have her son again, in heaven—after the Rus- 
sians have killed him. I asked her, once, because 
I wished to save the boy, if he should go. She 
smiled and pointed her finger still. After that, I~ 
knew. She wants to have him with her.” | 

‘‘ That was a dream of the night, Wassielewski.” — 

‘* No, no,” he shook his head and laughed; ‘I — 
am not to be persuaded that itwasadream. Why, I 
should be mad indeed if I were to take the injunc- — 
tions of my dear and long-lost mistress to bea dream.” — 

“People are sometimes deceived,” said Leonard, — 
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“by the very force of their thoughts—by illusions 
of the brains—by fancies—” 

“Tt seems a cruel thing,” Wassielewski went on, 
unheeding, “but it cannot be cruel, if his mother 
orders it. The boy must come with me; he must 
join the villagers ; he must learn their language— 
if he has time; march with them ; eat with them; 
and carry his life in his hand until death comes 
for him. It will be bad for him at first, but he will 
grow stronger, and then he will feel the battle-fever, 
so that when I am killed he will be better able to 
protect himself. And perhaps he will escape—a 
good many Poles have escaped. Then you will have 
him back again. But I do not think he will, because 
in the night I see visions of battles between the Rus- 
sians and the Poles, and I never see him among 
them, even myself.” 

“Poor Wassielewski,” said Leonard, touched with 
his fanatic simplicity. 

“ He is a good lad,” the old man went on. “I 
loved him first for his mother’s sake, but learned to 
love him for his own. He has a tender soul, like a 
woman’s, and a face like a girl’s. We shall have to 
accustom him to scenes that he knows nothing of. 
We do not make war in Poland with kid gloves. 
We kill and are killed ; we shoot and are shot; we 
use every weapon that we can find and call it lawful. 
We slaughter every Muscovite who falls into our 
hands, and we expect to be slaughtered ourselves. 
It is war to the knife between us, and the Poles are 
always on the losing side.” 

‘“‘Then why make these mad attempts at insur- 
rection?” 

“Because the time has come round again. Once 
in every generation, sometimes twice, that time comes 
round. Now it is upon us, and we are ready to move. 
You wish to save your friend. It is too late; his 
name is here, upon the roll of those who dare to die.” 

“Why,” said Leonard, “ you are a worse dream- 
er than poor Ladislas. On whose head will the 
guilt of all this bloodshed lie, except on yours and 
the madmen among whom you work?” 

Wassielewski shook his head. 

“The crime be on the head of the czar. Re- 
bellion is my life. I think of it all day, and dream 
of it all night. By long thinking you come to learn 
the wishes of the dead. They whisper to me, these 
voices of the silent night: ‘What we died for you 
must die for, what we suffered for you must suffer 
for; the soil of Poland is rank with the blood of 
her martyrs. Do you, too, with the rest, take the 
musket, and go to lie in that sacred earth.’ They 
have chosen me, the noble dead; they have elected 
me to join in their fellowship. Ladislas shall sit 
beside me, with them. I have spoken.” 

He finished, and pointed to the door. There 
was nothing more to be said, and Leonard came 
away, disheartened. 

“Tt is no use, Ladislas,” he said. ‘‘The man is 
mad: with long brooding over his wrongs. I have 
never been much in the conspiracy and rebellion 
line, but now I understand what a conspirator is 
like in private life, and I don’t like him. When I | 
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read henceforth of Guy Fawkes, Damiens, Cassius, 
Brutus, and other gentlemen of their way of think- 
ing, I shall always remember old Wassielewski, 
with his deep-set eyes, his overhanging eyebrows, 
that far-off look of his, and the calm way in which 
he contemplates being killed. Even Havelock and 
his saints never marched to death with greater com- 
posure. And killed he certainly will be, with all 
the madmen who go with him.” 

“‘T must go with him, Leonard. I have prom- 
ised. I am pledged.” 

“We shall see,” he replied. 

The vague words brought a little hope to my 
soul. The thirst for revenge, alien to my nature, 
was gone now, despite. the burning wrongs, the 
shameful and horrible history which the old man 
had told me. I looked forward with unutterable 
disgust to a campaign among Polish rebels. I was 
indeed an unworthy son of Poland. 


ey ey 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A DIPLOMATIST. 


IT was not with any view of appealing to Herr 
Raumer’s generosity that Leonard called upon him. 
Quite the contrary. He went to see what manner 
of man this alien would appear to him seen in the 
light of extended experience. And he avoided all 
reference to Celia.. It was in the forenoon that he 
went. The German was sitting at his piano, play- 
ing snatches of sentimental ditties and students’ 
songs, with a pipe in his lips, which he occasionally 
put down to warble something in French or German 
about Mariette remembering Lindor, and all the 
rest of it, or “‘ How Love survives Absence,” ‘‘ How 
hard it is for Friends to part.” His love for music 
never carried him beyond the ballad stage, and all 
the things he played were reminiscences of some 
time spent among students or young officers at Hei- 
delberg, Vienna, or Paris. 

He got up—big, massive, imposing—and greeted 
his visitor cordially. 

‘‘Who comes to see me, drinks with me,” he 
said, hospitably, ‘‘ always excepting Ladislas Pulas- 
ki, who drinks with no one. Sit down, Captain 
Copleston. I am glad to see you so early. That 
shows that you are going to talk, So—a cigar— 
Liebfrauenmilch—and good—so. When Fortune 
means most kindly to a man, she makes him a sol- 
dier. I congratulate you.” 

“Vou have served yourself?” 

“ T have—in the Austrian cavalry. I had an ac- 
cident, and could ride no more. That is why I aban- 
doned my career.” 

‘*Ah!” said Leonard, thoughtfully; ‘‘ I knew 
you had been a soldier. One never quite loses the 
reminiscences of drill.” 

They went on talking in idle fashion. 

‘¢ And you still keep up the same interest in the 
Poles, Herr Réumer?” 


“Poles?” Hestarted. -“‘ What interest?” 
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‘¢ When last I saw you, I was learning French at | chief. They are in London, Paris, New York, and 
the Polish Barrack, and you used to ask me about | Stamboul. They are even in Moscow. Let them 


them—you remember?” conspire.” 

‘¢ Ah |—Yes.—So.—Yes. I remember perfectly. ‘No mischief!” Leonard echoed. ‘‘The Rus- 
The poor Poles! But they are all gone now, except | sians prevent that by their secret service, I suppose.” 
one or two, and I had forgotten them.” He looked at his friend steadily. ‘‘ We know by 
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“ The German was sitting at his piano, playing, with a pipe tn his lips,""—Page 355. 


“‘Wassielewski remains. You know him?” Crimean experience how well that is conducted. 
“By name—Ladislas talks about him.” This | Why—they had a Russian spy, disguised as a Ger- 
was not true. ‘* He is the irreconcilable Pole—the | man, all through the war, in our own London War 


ideal Pole. A harmless enthusiast.” Office. But that you have heard, of course.” 
‘“‘ Enthusiast, perhaps. Harmless, no.” Herr Raumer laughed. © 
‘There are plenty like him about the world,” “It was very neatly done. Any other but the 


said the German, quietly. ‘They seldom do mis- | English would have foreseen a Russian war, and 
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taken care that some of their officers learned Rus- 
sian.” 

** At all events, we get on, somehow.” 

“Yes; because you have a good geographical 
position; because you have money; and because 
you have the most wonderful luck. Wait till Russia 
gets Stamboul.” 

‘* When will that be?” 

*“And commands the valley of the Euphrates. 
It is very clever of you to make of Moldavia and 
Wallachia an independent state ; but who is to guard 
it? Suppose a time were to come when Austria— 
she is always Austria the Unready — was fettered 
with diplomatic chains, when France either would 
not or could not interfere in the Eastern question, 
what is to prevent Russia from marching across the 
frontier of your Roumania? Treaties? Why, the 
whole history of the world is the history of broken 
treaties. Sooner or later she will try for Asia, from 
the Levant to Peking. Of course that will include 


Afghanistan. Then she will try for India, and win 
it by force of numbers. Where will your greatness 
be then?” 


““We have fought her before, and we will fight 
her again.” 
“Oh, yes ; you can fight, you English. Perhaps 
you can fight better than any other people. That 
is to say, you can do with a hundred soldiers what 
Russia wants a hundred and twenty to accomplish. 
But you have only that hundred, and Russia has be- 
hind her hundred and twenty ten times a hundred 
and twenty more. You are commercially great be- 
cause London has taken the place which the Con- 
stantinople of the future will hold—the commercial 
centre of the world. You have a great fleet. You 
will lose your great empire because you will not have 
a great army. England will become less formidable 
as armies grow greater. If you wish to preserve the 
power of England, make every Englishman a soldier.” 

“That will never be,” said Leonard. 

“Then the days of England’s supremacy are 
done.” 

He knocked out the ashes of his pipe, refilled it 
slowly, and lit up again. 

“Tt is by her secret service, which you despise, 
that Russia defends herself, and steadily advances. 
She throws out her secret agents to watch, report, 
and, if necessary, make mischief. They are the ir- 
regular cavalry of politics. Sometimes they are 
called merchants or scientific explorers, sometimes 
they are disguised as missionaries, sometimes they 
are the ministers and rulers of the country corrupted 
by Russian gold or flattered with Russian skill. 
Russia makes no move till she has felt her way. 
Persia will be hers when the last relic of British 
influence has been brought out or wheedled out, 
and when Russian counsels have been able, unmo- 
lested, to bring the country into a fit condition for 
Russian occupation.” 

*““I suppose that Russian influences are already 
at work in England itself?” 

“Not yet,” said Herr Raumer, laughing. 
conquest of England would cost too much. 


“The 
But 


Russian influences are already at work against Brit- 
ish interests, wherever they can be met and injured. 
You have no enemy in the world except Russia. 
Not France, which changes her policy as she changes 
her government, once in every generation. Not 
America, which is a peaceful country, and more 
afraid of war than England. The enemy of Eng- 
land, the persistent and ever-watchful enemy of Eng- 
land, is Russia, because it is England alone, at pres- 
ent, that can keep Russia from Constantinople.” 

“Well, you have forewarned us, at all events.” 

“Forewarned is nothing. You may forewarn a 
consumptive man that he will suffer in the lungs, 
That will not prevent the disease. You will go on 
in England, as you always do, learning nothing, pre- 
paring for nothing, acting always as if you had to 
do with men who tell the truth. Could any country 
be more stupid?” 

“Why,” asked Leonard, ‘should not nations be 
as honest as men ?” 

“So they are,” he replied, ‘‘ only you English- 
men will persist in supposing that men are not liars. 
An English gentleman, I will admit, always speaks 
the truth. At least he has been taught to do so, 
and it comes natural to him. But a common Eng- 
lishman does not. The man who sells things to you 
lies habitually, in order to make his profit—lies like 
a Syrian—goes to church on Sundays, and thinks he 
is a Christian. An American, I suppose, is pretty 
nearly the same thing as an Englishman, unless he 
happens to be an Irish Catholic. I believe that 
Dutchmen, Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians—small 
nations without ambition—have a. singular prefer- 
ence for the truth. But all other nations lie. I am 
a German, and I state that unblushingly. Those 
get on best who lie hardest.” 

“ Suppose that one here and there were to speak 
the truth?” 

“Tt would do him no good, because he would 
not be believed, unless he were an Englishman. 
Diplomacy is a game in which no one believes any 
one else. The truth lies behind the words—some- 
where. It is our business—I mean the business of 
diplomatists—to find it out. First, you have the act- 
ual assurance of the czar, we will say, conveyed by 
his embassador. Of course, no one, except, perhaps, 
an English newspaper, pretends for a moment to 
believe a pacific assurance. You receive it, and you 
try to find out what Russia is actually doing, which 
is a great deal more important. If you find that 
out, and are able to watch the movements of other 
powers, you have a chance of understanding the 
truth. 

“Everything stated openly is stated with inten- 
tions to deceive. That is the first rule in diplomacy. 
All friendly assurances must be received with sus- 
picion. That is the second rule. The statement 
of disinterested action which is always made is, of 
course, received with derision. No nation is disin- 
terested, except, sometimes, England. There has 
not been a disinterested action done by any single 
nation since the world began, save only one or two 
done by England. I grant you that. Statesman- 
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ship means lying for the good of your country, and 
there is a regular method which is known and 
adopted everywhere. Except to the ignorant peo- 
ple, it means nothing, and imposes on no one.” 

“Why not start fair again all round, and speak 
the truth ?” 

‘“What ! and spoil the game? Heaven forbid ! 
We have our little fictions in society, why not in 
diplomacy also? I dosnot want, as I once told Lad- 
islas Pulaski, to live in a world gone good. It would 
be tedious to me, that kind of world. And, at my 
age, I cannot unlearn things. Let us go on as we 
have always gone on—one nation trying to cheat 
every other—embassadors lying—secret service re- 
duced to one of the fine arts—and let us watch the 
splendid spectacle, unequaled in history, of a nation 
following a line of policy from generation to genera- 
tion, beaten at one point and carrying it forward at 
another, always advancing, always aided everywhere 
by a swarm of secret agents.” 

Afterward repeating the conversation to me— 

“ The man,” said Leonard, “is a Russian agent 
himself. I am certain of it. No German ever 
talked English so well; he has the best Russian 
manner ; he is vusé, polished, and utterly, cynically 
frank, unscrupulous, like all the people connected 
with the Russian Government. He has an impor- 
tant mission here, no doubt, and must have picked 
up a good deal of information during all these years. 
I wonder what his name is, and what his real rank 
in the police?” 

“You are only guessing, Leonard.” 

“Perhaps, but I am sure all the same. My dear 
boy, I know them. There were Russian papers on 
the table, too. I saw the Golos, of Moscow, among 
others. He is no more a German than you or I. 
‘Served in the Austrian cavalry.’ ‘ Fudge and flap- 
doodle !’ as Mrs. Pontifex says. Curious to see the 
‘ patronizing way in which he talked. J am onlya 
young officer of that stupid nation where diploma- 
tists speak the truth. I should like to checkmate 
our friend on his own ground.” 

“ But—Celia ?” 

“Do you think I am going to let Celia be hand- 
ed over to a Russian spy?” he asked, grandly. “A 
Russian officer would be a different thing. There 
are splendid fellows among them. But a spy! 
Pah! The thought makes me feel ill. Besides, 
Laddy,” he laughed, “I don’t think we will let 
Celia go out of England at all. She is too good for 
any but an Englishman.” 


a 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


I wAs sitting in Leonard’s quarters two days 
afterward, idling the time with him, when I became 
aware of a familiar figure walking slowly across the 
barrack-yard. It was that of Mr. Ferdinand Bram- 
bler. I had not seen any of the family for some 
time, having been entirely occupied with Celia, 
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Leonard, and my Polish schemes. He bore him- 
self with quite his old solemnity, but there was 
something in his manner which showed change and 
decay—a kind of mouldiness. As he drew nearer 
it became too evident that his outer garments were 
much the worse for wear, his boots down at heel, 
and his whole appearance pinched and hungry. 
Things must have been going badly with the chil- 
dren. My heart smote me for neglecting the Bram- 
blers. Were all of them, including my poor, little, 
bright-eyed Forty-four, in the same hungry and 
dilapidated condition ? 

He made straight for Leonard’s quarters, and, 
coming in out of the broad sunlight, did not at first 
see me. , 

“Captain Copleston?” he asked, timidly. 

“T am Captain Copleston,” said Leonard. ‘‘ What 
can I do for you?” 

“Sir,” said the great Ferdinand, drawing him- 
self up, ‘‘I introduce myself as representing the 
Fourth Estate. I am the Printing-press.” _ 

‘* You don’t look like one,” replied Leonard, flip- 
pantly. ‘‘ But go on.” 

‘“‘Don’t you know me, Mr. Ferdinand?” I asked, 
‘jumping up and shaking hands with him.—“ Leon- 
ard, this is my old friend, Mr. Ferdinand Brambler, 
the brother of Augustus Brambler, whom you recol- 
lect, I am sure.” 

‘“*Of course I do,” said Leonard.—‘* How do 
you do, Mr. Brambler? Your brother was a little 
man, with a comical face that looked as if he was 
too jolly for his work. I remember now. Is he in 
the Legal now, in the Clerical, or in the Scholastic? 
And will you take a glass of wine or a brandy-and- 
soda?” 

“‘My brother Augustus devotes his whole ener- 
gies now to the Legal,” said Ferdinand, slowly. “I 
will take a brandy-and-soda, thank you. With a 
biscuit or a sandwich, if I may ask for one.” 

“Send for some sandwiches, Leonard,” I said.— 
“ And how are you all in Castle Street ?” 

‘‘But poorly, Mr. Pulaski. Very poorly. The 
children are—not to disguise the truth, ahem !— 
breaking out again, in a way dreadful to look at. 
Forty-six is nothing but an Object—an Object—from 
insufficiency of diet. ‘Too much bread and too little 
meat. Ah! the good old days are gone when things 
were going on—things worthy of an historic pen—all 
round us, and money flowed in—literally flowed in, 
Captain Copleston. What with a prize-ship here, 
an embarkation of troops there, the return of the 
wounded, an inspection of militia, and all the launches, 
I used to think nothing of writing up to a leg of 
mutton in three or four hours, turning off a pair of 
boots as if it was nothing, putting a great-coat into 
shape in a single evening, throwing in a gown for 
Mrs. Augustus and a new frock for Forty-four, or 
going out in the morning and polishing off a day’s 
run into the country for the whole family out of a 
visit from the commander-in-chief. I used to laugh 
at that as only a good day’s work. Happy time! 
You remember how fat and well fed the children 
were once, Mr. Pulaski. But those days are gone. 
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I despised then what I used to call the butter and 
eggs. Alas! the butter and eggs are nearly all we 
have to live upon now.” 

“ You mean—” 

“T mean, gentlemen, the short paragraphs poor- 
ly remunerated at one penny for each line of copy. 
One penny! And at least half- of the sum goes in 
wear and tear of shoe-leather worn out in picking 
up items about the town. I am a chizffonier, gentle- 
men, as we say in the French. I pick up rags and 
tatters of information as I peregrinate the streets. 
Nothing is too trifling for my degraded pen. I find 
myself even, in the children’s interests, praying for 
a fire or a murder, or a neat case of robbery. Here, 
for instance, is a specimen of how low in the liter- 
ary scale we can go.” 

He pulled a little bundle of papers out of his 
pocket. 


*¢ © SINGULAR ACCIDENT. 


“As our esteemed townsman, Alderman Cher- 
rystone, was walking along the pavement of High 
Street on the morning of Monday last he stepped 
upon a piece of orange-peel, and, falling heavily, 
dislocated his arm. The unfortunate gentleman, 
who has been removed to the hospital, is now doing 
well.’ 


“Mr. Pulaski,” he asked, in withering sarcasm, 
“that is a pleasant thing to come to after all my 
grandeur, is it not? Think of it, you who actually 
remember my papers on the arrival and departure 
of troops. But it is sixpence,” he added, with a 
sigh. ‘Here is another of the same sort. I call 
it,” he added, in a sepulchral voice, 


6 € A LIKELY STORY. 


““¢OQn Thursday, before his worship the mayor, 
a young man of dissipated appearance, who gave the 
‘name of Moses Copleston—’” 


‘‘What!” cried Leonard, “ Moses Copleston?” 

“Yes, sir, your own name was that given by 
that individual.” 

“Go on,” said Leonard, looking at me. 

“¢ And said he was the son of a general in the 
army, was charged with being drunk and disorder- 
ly in the streets. The police knew him well, and 
various committals made in another name were re- 
ported of him. He was fined forty shillings and 
costs, or a fortnight. The money was instantly paid, 
and the prisoner left the court laughing, and saying 
there was plenty more to be got where that came 
from. 

““¢ The mayor recalled him—’ ” 

“Will you give me that paragraph?” Leonard 
interrupted, and with an excited air. ‘‘ Will you al- 
low me to keep that out of the paper? I have a 
reason—it is my own name, you see.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Ferdinand. ‘‘I have no 
wish to put it into the paper, except that it is worth 
fourteen-pence. And that goes some way toward 
the children’s dinner, poor things.” 

“T will give you more than fourteen-pence for it, 
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my good friend,” said Leonard. “Where is this 
prisoner—this Moses—do you know?” 

Of course I perceived the suspicion that had en- 
tered his mind. He was jumping at conclusions, as 
usual, but it was hard not to believe that he ‘was 
right. I began to think what we knew of our old 
enemy Moses, and could remember nothing except 
what Jem Hex—Boatswain Hex—told me—that he 
was not acredit to his education, This was but a 
small clew. But some shots in the dark go straight 
to the bull’s-eye. Leonard’s eye met mine, and there 
was certainty in it. 

I saw he wanted to talk about it, and so I got 
rid of Ferdinand by proposing to bring Leonard to 
his house in the evening, when he should pump him, 
and extract materials for a dozen papers. 

“Tt is very kind of you, sir,” he said. ‘You 
will enable me to confer on the children next week 
—ahem !—a sense of repletion that they have not 
experienced for many months,” 

*“*T will tell you anything you want,” said Leon- 
ard. “But you must ask me, because I cannot 
know, beforehand, what you would most like to 
have.” 

“Sir,” said Ferdinand, fervently, “I will pump 


you to good purpose if you will allow me. Your 
own exploits, ahem !—” 
““No—no,” said Leonard, laughing. ‘I must 


make conditions. 
your story.” 

Ferdinand’s countenance fell. 

‘‘ If you insist upon it—of course. But personal- 
ities are the soul of successful journalism ”’—it will 
be seen that Ferdinand Brambler was in advance of 
his age—‘‘and if I could be permitted to describe 
these modest quarters in detail—camp-bed, two 
chairs, absence of ornament—ah !—‘ The Hero’s Re- 
treat ;’ your personal appearance, tall, with curling 
brown hair, square shoulders, manly and assured car- 
riage, eagle-eye—ah !—‘ The Hero at Home;’ your 
conversation, ‘ with difficulty can he be induced to 
speak of those hair-breadth escapes, those feats of 
more than British pluck, those audacious sorties ’"— 
‘The Hero in Modesty ;’ your dress when not on 
duty, a plain suit of tweed, without personal decora- 
tion of any kind, simple, severe, and in good taste— 
‘The Hero in Mufti;’ and your early life, a native 
of this town, educated partly by Mr. Hezekiah Ryler, 
B. A., at the time when Mr. Augustus Brambler 
formed part of his competent and efficient staff, and 
partly by the learned Perpetual Curate of St. Faith’s 
—‘The Hero’s Education ;’ your entrance into the 
army—‘ The Hero takes his First Step—’” 

‘Stop — stop—for Heaven’s sake!” cried the 
Hero. ‘Do you believe Iam going to consent to 
that kind of thing?” 

Ferdinand collapsed. 

“Tf you really will not allow it,” he said, ‘‘there 
is nothing more to be done. Just as I was warming 
into the subject, too. Well, Captain Copleston, if 
you will not let me describe your own exploits by 
name, I shall be grateful for any particulars you may 
be kind enough to give me.” 


You must keep my name out of 
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““Ves—on those conditions, that my name is kept 
out—I shall be glad to help you.” 

“Sir,” said Ferdinand, ‘‘ you are very good. I 
will pump you like—like—an organ-blower. I will 
play on you like—like—a Handel. At what time, 
sir, will you honor our humble abode?” 

“We will be with you about eight,” I said. 
« And—and—Mr. Ferdinand, will you give my 
compliments to Mrs. Augustus, and my love to 
Forty-four, and say that we hope to have the pleas- 
ure of supper with them? Early supper, so as to 
suit Forty-six and the rest.” 

Ferdinand sighed, and then smiled, and then, 
with a deep bow to the Hero, retired. 

‘‘ What about Moses?” cried Leonard. 

“‘How do you know it is the real Moses?” 

*“'There can be but one Moses,” said Leonard ; 
“and how should any other get hold of my name? 
Do you think he is in the town, now?” 

I began to make inquiries that very afternoon, 
bethinking me that Mrs. Hex, Jem the bo's’n’s wife, 
might know something about it. Jem had been 
married some time now, and was the father of a 
young family, who lived in one of the streets near 
Victory Row in a highly-respectable manner. Mrs. 
Hex had been a young lady connected on both sides 
with the service, so that it was quite natural that 
she should marry a sailor, and it was an advanta- 
geous match on both sides. She remembered Moses 
perfectly well; he was always going and coming, she 
said ; would be seen about for a day or two, and 
would then disappear for a long time; he had been 
in prison once for something or other; then he dis- 
appeared for some years ; then he came back in rags ; 
and then—just a short time ago—he suddenly blos- 
somed out into new and magnificent toggery, with a 
gold watch-chain and a real watch, with rings on his 
fingers, and money in his pocket. And he got drunk 
every night. Also, he called himself Copleston, 
which Mrs. Hex thought should not be allowed. 
Most likely we might find him at the Blue Anchor 
in the evening, where there was a nightly free-and- 
easy for soldiers and sailors, at which he often ap- 
peared, standing drinks all round in a free and affa- 
ble manner. 

‘* Quite the Moses we used to love,” said Leon- 
ard, ina great rage. ‘‘ We will go to the Blue An- 
chor and wring the truth out of him.” 

For that day we had, however, our engagement 
at the Bramblers’, which we duly kept, and were 
ushered into the front-room, Ferdinand’s “study.” 
He was sitting at the table in expectation of us, 
with paper and pencil before him. He was hunger- 
ing and thirsting for information. Beside him stood 
Augustus, as cheerful and smiling as though the chil- 
dren were not breaking out. Except that he was 
shabbier than usual, there was no mark of poverty or 
failure upon him. 

“This, Captain Copleston,” he said, “is a real hon- 
or. I take it as a recognition of my brother Ferdi- 
nand’s genius. My brother Ferdinand, sir, isa Gem.” 

“ Brother Augustus,” murmured the author, bash- 
fully, ‘‘ nay—nay.” 
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‘‘A Gem—I repeat it—a Gem. And of the first 
water. What says the poet >— 


‘Full many a time, this Gem of ray serene, 
Outside the Yournal office may be seen.’ 


He will do you justice, sir.—Mr. Pulaski,” he sank 
his voice to a whisper, “shall we leave these two 
alone? Shall we retire to the domestic circle, not 
to disturb History and Heroism ?—At what time 
shall we name supper, Captain Copleston? Pray, 
fix your own time. Think of your convenience first. 
We are nothing—nothing.” 

“*T never take supper, thank you,” said Leonard, 
who was beginning to be a little bored with the 
whole business. 

“‘ Don’t speak of supper to me,” said Ferdinand. 
“This is my supper.” He patted the paper affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ This is my evening beer.” He pointed 
to the inkstand. ‘“ This is my pillow,” indicating 
the blotting-pad. ‘And for me there will be no 
night's rest. Now, sir, if you will sit there—so— 
with the light upon your face—we can converse. 
Affluence is about to return, brother Augustus.” 

Augustus and J stole out of the room on tiptoe. 


-In the back-room the table was laid, and the chil- 


dren were crowded in the window, looking at the 
cloth with longing eyes. Poor little children! They 
were grown pale and thin during these hard times, 
and their clothes were desperately shabby. Forty- 
four, a tall girl now of fourteen, angular and bony, 
as is common at that age, preserved some show of 
cheerfulness, as became the eldest of the family. It 
was hers to set an example. But the rest were very 
sad in countenance, save for a sort of hungry joy 
raised by the prospect of supper. 

“‘ Always something kind from the captain,” mur- 
mured the poor wife. 

“It was lucky,” I said, ‘‘that we had that cold 
round of beef in the larder. Cannot we have sup- 
per immediately? I am sure the children would 
like it.” 

The poor children gave a cry, and Forty-six 
burst into loud weeping. 

‘‘ Things have not gone very well, latterly,” said 
Augustus, looking uncomfortable. ‘‘ Sometimes I 
even think that we don’t get enough meat. We 
had some on Sunday, I remember”—and this was 
Friday—“ because Ferdinand said it was the first 
real meal he had enjoyed for a week. That was 
while we were sitting over our wine after dinner.” 

Nothing, not even actual starvation, would have 
prevented the two brothers from enjoying their Sun- 
day pretense of sitting, one each side a little table, 
at the front-window, with a decanter and two glasses — 
before them. I do not know what the decanter 
contained. Perhaps what had once been Marsala. 
Ferdinand cherished the custom as a mark of true 
gentility, and was exceedingly angry if the children 
came in and interrupted. He said grandly that a 
gentleman ‘‘ought not to be disturbed over his 
wine.” I think Augustus cared less about the cere- 
mony. 

Meantime the mother, assisted by Forty-four and 
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Forty-five, brought in the supper—cold beef.and hot 
potatoes—with real beer—no toast and water. 

I pass over the details of the meal. Even Au- 
gustus was too hungry to talk, and Forty-six sur- 
passed himself. I sat next to Forty-four, who 
squeezed my hand furtively, to show that she was 
grateful to the captain. She was always a tender- 
hearted little thing, and devoted to her brothers 
and sisters. The pangs of hunger appeased, we 
talked. 

“You have now an opportunity,” said Augustus, 
leaning back in his chair after the fatigues of eat- 
ing—‘‘ you have now an opportunity of boasting, my 
children, that a Crimean hero has actually come to 
this house in order to tell the history of the war to 
your uncle Ferdinand, the well-known writer.” 

The boys and girls murmured. This was, in- 
deed, grandeur. 

“ We will drink,” said Augustus, filling his glass, 
and handing me the jug—‘ we will drink a toast. I 
give you, children, coupled, the names of Captain 
Copleston, the Hero, and Ferdinand Brambler (your 
uncle, my dears), the Historian. It is my firm be- 
lief that this night has commenced what I may in 
military language call an Alliance, or, speaking as a 
lawyer, one may say that this night has witnessed 
the tacit execution of a Deed of Partnership—a Deed 
of Partnership ” (he relished his words so much that 
he was fain to repeat them) ‘‘ between’ the Hero and 
the Historian, which will result in their being known 
together, and indissolubly connected by the genera- 
tions, yet to come, of posterity. For myself, I have, 
as you know, little other ambition than to be re- 
membered, if remembered I am at all, as Augustus 
Brambler (your father, my dears), formerly an orna- 
ment to the Legal.” 

We drank the toast with enthusiasm. There were 
nowhere to be found children more ready to drink 
or eat toasts than the Bramblers. 

“By our own family connections, Mr. Pulaski,” 
Augustus continued, ‘“‘ we have more sympathy with 
the navy than with the army. Mrs. Brambler—your 
mother, my dears—is highly connected as regards 
that service ; and it is, I confess, my favorite. Some- 
times I think of putting Forty-six into it, though if 
they were wrecked on a desert island, and provisions 
ran short, he would come off badly. Forty-eight, of 
course, is out of the question where discipline and 
obedience are concerned. It would, however, have 
been just the service for poor little Fifty-one, my 
dears, had that interesting child been born.” 

He looked critically at Forty-six, sadly at Forty- 
eight, and shook his head. All hung their heads 
sorrowfully, as was customary at mention of the 
great and gifted Fifty-one—unborn. 

“Two members of my wife’s family—she was a 
Tollerwinch—were members of that gallant service, 
Mr. Pulaski. One of them, her uncle, held the rank 
of master’s mate, and, if he had not had the misfor- 
tune to knock down his superior officer on the quar- 
ter-deck, would now, one may be justified in sup- 
posing, have been Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Toller- 
winch, K.C. B., of the White. I drink to the health 
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and memory—in solemn silence—of the late ad- 
miral,” 

Such was Augustus’s enthusiasm that we all be- 
lieved at the moment the deceased officer to have 
died in that rank. 

“The admiral,” Augustus sighed. ‘‘ You must 
not be proud, my dears, of these accidents—mere ac- 
cidents—of distinguished family connections. Your 
mother’s first-cousin, James Elderberry, entered the 
service also. He was a purser’s clerk.—I think I am 
right, my dear, in stating to Mr. Pulaski that James 
was a most gallant and deserving officer.” 

“He was, indeed,” said Mrs. Brambler ; ‘‘ poor 
Jem! And sang a most beautiful song when sober.” 

“Universally esteemed, my children, from the 
yard-arm—to speak nautically—and the main-top 
mizen-mast, wherever that or any other portion of 
the rigging is lashed taut to the shrouds, down to 
the orlop deck. His service was not long—only 
three weeks in all—and it was cut short by a court- 
martial on a charge of—of—in fact, of inebriation 
while on duty. He might have done well, perhaps, 
in some other walk—or, shall we say, sail ?—of life 
if he had not, in fact, continued so. He succumbed 
—remember this, Forty-six—to the effects of thirst. 
Well, we must all die. To every brave rover comes 
his day.” Augustus rolled his head, and tried to 
look like a buccaneer. ‘ Your mother’s cousin, my 
children, must be regarded as one who fell—in 
action.” 





CHAPTER XXXVII; 
LOVE’S VICTORY. 


AND now my story becomes the journal of three 
days—every hour of which is graven on my memory. 
And I must tell the events which crowd that brief 
period as if I was actually present at all of them. 

Our rejoicings and dinner-parties were all over. 
Outwardly, at least, we had all dropped back to our 
old habits. I had no lessons to give, because we 
were in holiday-time, and divided my day between 
Celia and Leonard, unless we were all there togeth- 
er. But Celia was anxious ; I was waiting with a 
sinking at the heart for Wassielewski’s signal ; and 
every day the face of Mr. Tyrrell grew more cloudy 
and overcast with care. He was mayor for the 
year, as I think I have said above, and had the mu- 
nicipal work in addition to the business of his own 
office. 

The first of these three days was June the 28th 
—a week after Leonard’s return. He had met Celia 
every day—sometimes twice in the same day; as 
yet he had said nothing. 

‘‘ Suppose,” he said, “suppose, Laddy, that—I 
only put a case, you know—that I were to meet you 
and Celia in the Queen’s Bastion; suppose there 
should be no one else in the place—” 

“ Well?” I asked. 

“Would it, I say, in such a contingency, occur 
to you to have an appointment elsewhere ?” 
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I forget whether Perseus had fallen in love with 
Andromeda before the slaying of the dragon ; if so, 
the agitation in the breast of the warrior must have 
been greatly intensified, especially when he found 
he had only just arrived in time. 

I told him that it was a clear breach of trust ; 
that Celia was allowed to come out with me in a 
tacit understanding that there should be no love- 
making; that I was a male duenna; that I should 
be ever after haunted by the conscience of the crime ; 
that I should be afraid to face her father ; that Herr 
Raumer—but, after all, it mattered nothing what 
Herr Raumer thought ; and, finally, I acceded, prom- 
ised to efface myself, and wished him success. 

I do not know how it was that on the morning 
of that 28th day of June Celia looked happier and 
brighter than she had done for weeks. She was 
dressed, I remember, in some light, silver-gray mus- 
lin dress, which became her tall and svelte figure, 
and the sweet, calm face above it. I knew every 
shade of her face ; I had seen it change from child- 
hood to womanhood ; I had watched the clouds grow 
upon it during the trouble of the last few weeks ; I 
had seen the sunshine come back to it when Leon- 
ard came home again to bring us new hope. The 
dreariness was gone out of her eyes, with the strange, 
sad look of fixed speculation and the dreamy gloom. 

‘*'Yes, Laddy,” she said, catching my look and 
understanding it. ‘‘ Yes, Laddy, Iam more hope- 
ful now. Leonard has come home again. I do not 
know how, but I am certain that he will help us.” 

On this morning there was a function of some 
kind—a launch, a reception, a royal visit, going on 
in the Dockyard. From Celia’s Arbor we could see 
the ships gay with bunting; there were occasional 
bursts of music; it must have been a launch, be- 
cause the garrison-bands were playing while the peo- 
ple assembled in the shed, the naval and military 
officers in full uniform; the civil servants in the 
uniform of the Dockyard Volunteers—not those of 
1860, but an earlier regiment, not so efficient, and 
with a much more gorgeous uniform ; ladies in full 
war-paint, each in her own uniform, prepared to dis- 
tract the male eye from contemplation too prolonged 
of naval architecture ; the mayor and aldermen in 
gown and gold chain, splendid to look upon in offi- 
cial seats, ready with an address; and no doubt, 
though one could only see him, as well as the cor- 
poration, with the eyes of imagination, there would 
be among them all Ferdinand Brambler, note-book 
in hand, jerking his head up at the sky and making 
a note ; looking at his watch and making a note; 
gazing foy a few moments thoughtfully at the crowd 
and making a note—all in the Grand Historical Style 
—and not at all as if he was calculating the while 
what items of domestic consumption this ceremony 
would “ run to.” 

Presently, turning from the contemplation of the 
flags and discussion of hidden splendors, we saw, 
mounting the grass slope, with the most hypocritical 
face in the world, as if his coming was by the merest 
accident, Leonard himself. 

“You here, Leonard ?” 


“Ves, Celia.” Now that I looked again, I saw 
that his face had a grave and thoughtful expression. 
It was that of a man, I thought, who has a thing to 
say. She read that look in his eye, I believe, be- 
cause she grew confused, and held me more tightly 
by the arm. 

It did not seem to me that there was any occa- 
sion here for beating about the bush, and pretend- 
ing to have appointments. Why should I make up 
a story about leaving something behind? SolI put 
the case openly. 

“Leonard has asked me to leave you with him, 
Cis, for half an hour. I shall walk as far as the hos- 
pital and sit down. In half an hour I will come 
back.” 

She made no reply, and I left them there—alone. 
There was no one but themselves in the Queen’s 
Bastion, and I thought, as I walked away, that, if 
Heaven had thought fit to make me a lover like the 
rest of mankind, there was no place in the world 
where I would sooner declare my love than Celia’s 
Arbor—provided I could whisper the tale into Celia’s 
own ear. 

Half an hour to wait. At the end of the long, 
straight curtain, in the middle of which was the 
Lion’s Gate with its little, octagonal stone watch- 
tower, and where the wooden railings fenced off the 
exercise-ground of the Convalescent Hospital, I 
found the little Brambler children playing, and stood 
watching them. That took up fully ten minutes. 
Three tall, gaunt soldiers, thin and pale from recent 
sickness, were on the other side of the fence watch- 
ing them, too. One of them bore on his cap the 
number of Leonard’s regiment. 

I asked him if he knew Captain Copleston. 

He laughed. 

‘‘Gentleman Jack?” he asked. “Why, who 
doesn’t know Gentleman Jack? I was in the ranks 
with him. Always a gentleman, though, and the 
smartest man in the regiment. It was him as took 
the rifle-pit. That was the making of him. And 
no one grudged him the luck. Some sense, making 
him an officer.” 

From which I gathered that there were other offi- 
cers in the regiment who had not commended them- 
selves to this good fellow’s admiration. 

The Bramblers, headed by Forty-six, now a sturdy 
lad of twelve, were celebrating an imaginary ban- 
quet in imitation of last night’s tremendous and un- 
expected feed. The eldest boy occupied the chair, 
and ably sustained the outward forms of carving, in- 
viting to tidbits, a little more of the gravy, the addi- 
tion of a piece of fat, a slice of the silver side, an- 
other helping, pressing at the same time a cordial 
invitation on all to drink, with a choice of liquors 
which did infinite credit to his information and his 
inventive faculty, and sending about invisible plates 
and imaginary goblets with an alacrity and hospitality 
worthy of a One-eyed Calender at the feast of a Bar- 
mecide or a super at a theatrical banquet. It was 
an idyllic scene, and one enjoyed it all the more 
because the children—their breakings-out were bet- 
ter already—entered into the spirit of the thing with 
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such keen delight, because one knew that at home 
there was awaiting them the goodly remnant of that 
noble round of beef, and because the ‘historiographi- 
cally-gifted Ferdinand had found fresh and worthy 
subjects for his pen, which might result, if judi- 
ciously handled, in many legs of mutton. 
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You may recognize his hand, if you remember to 
think of it, when you read the reports of such meet- 
ings, in the accuracy, the fullness, and the feeling, 
which are shown in his notice of the viands and the 
drinks. It is unnecessary to say that he has never 
parted with the twist which characterized him as a 
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** They sat down presently side by side upon the grass. '—Page 365, 


By a combination of circumstances needless here 
to explain Forty-six subsequently became, and is 
still, a short-hand reporter. He does not go into 
the gallery of the House, because he prefers report- 
ing public dinners, breakfasts, and all those func- 
tions where eating and drinking come into play. 


boy, and was due to the year of his birth, and 
he may be seen at that paradise of reporters, the 
Cheshire Cheese, taking two steaks to his neighbor's 
one; after the steaks, ordering a couple of kidneys 
on toast, being twice as much as anybody else ; 
and taking cheese on a like liberal scale. He is 
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said, also, to have views of great breadth in the 
matter of stout, and to be always thirsty on the ex- 
hibition of Scotch whiskey. 

When I was tired of watching the boys and girls 
I strolled part of the way back, and sat down on 
the grassy bank in the shade, while the thoughts 
flew across my brain like the swallows flitting back- 
ward and forward before me in the shade of the 
trees and in the sunshine. 

Leonard and Celia on the Queen’s Bastion to- 
gether. I, apart and alone. Of two, one is taken 
and the other left. They would go away together, 
hand-in-hand, along a flowery lane, and I should be 
left to make my lonely pilgrimage without them. 
Who could face this thing without some sadness? 
All around were the sights and sounds which would 
weave themselves forever in my brain with recollec- 
tions of Celia, and of Leonard, and the brave days 
of old. How many times had she and I leaned 
over the breastwork watching the little buglers on 
the grassy ravelin beyond the moat practising the 
calls all a summer afternoon? How many times 
had we laughed to see the little drummer -boys 
marching backward and forward, each with his drum 
and pair of sticks, beating the tattoo for practice 
with unceasing rubadub? Down in the meadows at 
my feet, where the buttercups stood tall and splen- 
did, we had wandered knee-deep among the flowers, 
when Celia was a tiny little girl The great and 
splendid harbor behind me, across which we loved 
to sail, in and out among the brave old ships lying 
motionless and dismasted on the smooth surface, 
like the aged one-legged tars sitting on their bench 
in the sunshine, quiet and silent, would forever bear 
inits glassy surface a reflection of Celia’s sweet face. 
Listen! there is the booming of guns from the 
Blockhouse Fort ; a great ship has come home from 
a long cruise. Is every salute in future to remind me 
of Celia? Or again—do you hear it? The muf- 
fled drum ; the fife; the dull echo of the big drum at 
intervals, It is ‘The Dead March,” and they are 
burying a soldier, perhaps one of the men from In- 
dia,in the churchyard below the walls. Backward 
with a rush goes the memory to that day when 
Leonard stood with me watching such a sight, and 
refusing to believe that such a man, poor private 
that he was, had failed. No doubt ’twas a brave 
and honest soldier—there is the roll of musketry 
over his grave—God rest his soul! Down below, 
creeping sluggishly along, go the gangs of convicts 
armed with pick and spade. No funeral-march for 
them when their course is run; only the chaplain to 
read the appointed service; only an ignoble and 
forgotten grave in the mud of Rat Island; and per- 
haps in some far-off place a broken-hearted woman 
to thank God that her unfortunate, weak-willed son 
has been taken from a world whose temptations 
were too much for his strength of brain. Why, even 
the convicts will make me think of Celia, with whom 
I have so many times watched them come and go. 

All the life of the garrison and seaport town is in 
these things. The great man-o’-war, coming home 
after her three years’ cruise; the launch in the 
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Dockyard ; the boys practising the drum and the 
bugle ; the burial of the private soldier; the gang 
of prisoners—everything is there except Wassielew- 
ski and the Poles. 

All our petty provincial life. Only there? Why, 
there is all comedy of humanity—its splendor, its 
pride, its hopes, its misery, its death. 

I could look at none of these things—nor can I 
now—without associating them with the days and 
the companions of my youth. 

Sad were the thoughts of those few minutes—a 
veritable mauvais quart d’heure—for I saw that I 
should speedily lose her who was the sunshine of 
my life. I did not think of the many visits we 
should pay each other, the happy greetings, after 
days of separation, in the future. I thought only 
of the barren hours dragging themselves wearily 
along without Celia. The rose of love that had 
sprung up unbidden in my heart was plucked, in- 
deed; but the prickings of its thorns in my soul 
made me feel that the plant was still alive. Was, 
then, Celia anything more to me than a sister? I 
never had a sister, and cannot tell. But she was all 
the world to me, my light, my life—although I knew 
that she would never marry me. ‘“‘ What,” I said to 
myself, for the half-hour was almost up—“ what can 
it matter, so long as Celia finds happiness, if I do 
not? What selfishness is this that would repine be- 
cause her road lies along the lilies, while mine seems 
all among the thorns? After all, to him who goes 
cheerfully among the appointed thorns, a thousand 
pretty blossoms spring up presently beneath his foot. 
And among the briers, to lighten the labors of the 
march, there climbs and twines the honeysuckle.” 

While I was sitting with these thoughts in my 
brain, this is what was going on at the Queen’s 
Bastion : 

Leonard and Celia face to face, the faces of both . 
downcast—the one because she was a girl, and knew 
beforehand what would be said ; the other, because 
he reverenced and feared the girl before him, and 
because this was the fatal moment on which hung 
the fulfillment of his life. Above them the great, 
leafy branches of the giant elm, prodigal in shade. 

Leonard broke the silence. 

“J have been looking for this hour,” he began, 
stammering and uncertain, “for five long years. I 
began to hope for it when I first left the town. The 
hope was wellnigh dead, as a child’s cry for the moon 
ceases when he finds it is too far off, while I fought 
my way from the ranks. But it awoke again the day 
I received the colors, and it has been a living hope 
ever since, until, as time went on, I began to think 
that some day I might have the opportunity of tell- 
ing you—what I am trying to tell you now. The 
time has come, Celia, and I do not know how to 
frame the words.” 

She did not reply, but she trembled. She trem- 
bled the more when he took her hand, and held it in 
his own. 

“‘My dear,” he whispered—“ my dear, I have no 
fitting words. I want to tell you that I love you. 
Answer me, Celia.” 
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‘““ What am I to say, Leonard?” 
“Tell me what is in your heart. O my darling, 
tell me if you can love me a little in return.” 

** Leonard ! Leonard !” 

She said no more; and he caught her to his 
heart and kissed her, in that open spot, in broad 
daylight, on the forehead, cheeks, and lips, till she 
drew herself away shamefaced, frightened. 

‘* My dear,” it was nearly all he could say ; and 
they sat down presently side by side upon the grass, 
and he held both her hands together in his—‘‘ my 
dear, my love, what has become of all the fine 
speeches I would have made about my humble ori- 
gin and devotion? They all went out of my head 
directly I felt the touch of your hand. I could 
think of nothing but—I love you—I love you! I 
have always loved you since you were a littlé child ; 
and, now that you are so beautiful, so sweet, so 
good, my queen of womanhood, I love you ten times 
as much as I ever thought I could, even when I lay 
awake at night in the trenches, trying to picture 
such amoment as this. My love, you are too high 
forme. I am not worthy of you.” 

““Not worthy? O Leonard! do not say that. 
You have made me proud and happy. What can 
you find in me, or think that is in me, that you 
could love me so—for five long years? Are you 
sure that you are not setting up an ideal that you 
will tire of, and be disappointed when you find the 
reality?” : 

Disappointed? He—and with Celia? 

He released her hands, and laid his arm around 
her waist. 

“What a mistake to make! To be in love with 
a woman, and to find her an angel. My dear, I am 
a man of very small imagination—not like Laddy, 
who peoples his heaven with angels like yourself, 
and lives there in fancy always—and I am only cer- 
tain of what I see for myself. What I see is, that 
you are a pearl beyond all price, and that I love 
you ; and, Celia, I am humble before you. You shall 
teach me, and lead me upward to your own level, if 
you can.” 

When I came back, the half-hour expired, they 
were sitting side by side on that slope of tall grass 
still. But they were changed, transformed. Celia’s 
face was glowing with a new light of happiness: it 
was like the water in the harbor that we had once 
seen touched by the light of the rising sun; her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes were glistening with 
tears ; one hand lay in Leonard’s, and round her 
waist was Leonard’s arm. 

As for her lover, he was triumphant ; it was noth- 
ing to him that he was making demonstrative love in 
this public place, actually a bastion on the ramparts 
of her majesty’s most important naval station and 
dock-yard. To be sure, there was no one to see 
them but the swallows, and these birds, whose pair- 
ing-time was over for the season, had too much to 
do fly-catching—the serious business of life being 
well set in for swallows in the month of June—to 
pay much regard to a pair of foolish mortals. 

“Come, Laddy,” he cried, springing to his feet, 


and seizing her by the hand, while Celia rose, all as 
blushing as Venus Anadyomene, “‘be the first to wish 
that Celia may be happy. She has been so foolish, 
this dear Celia of ours, this dainty little Cis that we 
love so much, as to say that she will take me just as 
I am, for better and for worse.” He took her hand 
again with that proud and happy look of triumphant 
love, as if he could not bear to let her go for a mo- 
ment, and she nestled close to him as if it was her 
place, and she loved to be near him. “There isa 
foolish maiden for you. There is an indiscreet and 
imprudent angel who comes down from the heavens 
to live with us on earth. Congratulate her, Laddy, 
my dear old dreamer. I am so happy !” 

Celia shyly drew her hand away, and came over 
to me as if for protection. I saw how her proud 
and queenly manner was in some way humbled, and 
that she was subdued, as if she had found her master. 

She laid her hand upon my shoulder, in her ca- 
ressing way, which showed me that she was happy, 
and then I began to congratulate them both. After 
that I made them sit down onthe grass, while I 
sat on the wheel of the gun-carriage, and I talked 
sense and reason to them. I told them that this 
kind of engagement was one greatly to be depre- 
cated, that it was highly irregular not to go first to 
headquarters, and to ask permission of parents ; that 
to confess to each other, in this impetuous way, of 
love, and to make promises of marriage, were things 
which even Mr. Pontifex, when the passions of his 
youth were so strong as to make him curse the 
goose, had not to repent of ; that Mrs. Pontifex had 
always recommended Celia to follow her own exam- 
ple, and wait till she was of ripe and mature years 
before marrying any one, and then to marry a man 
some years younger than herself; that they ought to 
consider how a soldier’s life was a wandering one, 
and a captain’s pay not more than enough for the 
simple necessaries ; that they might have to wait till 
Leonard was a field-marshal before consent could be 
obtained ; that the captain would be greatly aston- 
ished ; that neither he nor I intended to allow Leon- 
ard to carry Cis away with him, for a long time to 
come, nor had we dreamed that such a thing would 
follow when we welcomed him home. Many more 
things I added in the same strain, while Leonard 
laughed, and Cis listened half-laughing and half-cry- 
ing, and then, because the occasion was really a sol- 
emn one, I spoke a little of my mind. They were 
good, and bore with me as I leaned over the old 
gun and talked, looking through the embrasure across 
the harbor. 

I reminded Leonard how, five years ago, he had 
left us, with the resolution to advance himself, and 
the hope of returning and of finding Celia free. 
Never any man, I told him, had such great good- 
fortune as had fallen on him, in getting all he hoped 
and prayed for. And then I tried to tell him how for 
five years the girl whose hand he had won had been 
growing in grace as well as beauty, feeding her mind 
with holy thoughts, and living in forgetfulness of 
herself ; how it had been an education to me to be 
with her, to watch her, to learn from her, and to love 
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and cherish her—and then Celia sprang up and in- 
terrupted me, and fell upon my neck, crying, and 
kissing me. Oh! happy day !—oh! day of tears and 
sunshine! Oh! day fruitful of blessed memories 
when for once we could bare our hearts to each 
other, and show what lay there hidden! No need 
any more to pretend. I loved her, and I always 
had loved her. She loved me too, if not in the 
same way, what matter? 

Well, it was all over; Celia was promised to 
Leonard. And yet it seemed as if it was only all 
begun. Because, after a little while, Cis turned to 
me with a cry, as one who remembers something for- 
gotten. 

‘‘Laddy, what about Herr Réumer ?” 

She and I looked at each other in dismay. 
ard laughed. 

“There is Perseus,” I said, pointing to him. 
“He is strong and brave. He is come to rescue 
Andromeda. What did I tell you, Cis, the day be- 
fore he kept his promise ? ” 

She had not forgotten one word about the loath- 
ly monster and the distressful maiden. 

‘“Now it has all come true,” I said. 
time the first thing is to tell the captain. And that 
I shall go and do this minute. You two will come 
on when you please—when you are tired of each 
other.” 

Leaving them behind me hand-in-hand was like 
plunging at once into the loneliness which loomed 
before me when they two should be gone. One 
had no right to be sad. I had enjoyed the com- 
panionship of Celia for five years, all to myself; it 
could not be expected that I was to have her exclu- 
sive society for all my life. Besides, there was Po- 
land—it really was hard to keep one’s thoughts in 
that dark groove of revenge; I constantly forgot my 
wrongs and my responsibilities. Nor did I even, 
I fear, thoroughly realize the delights of battle, and 
the field of patriotic glory. 

At the bottom of the slope then came to meet 
me the very man—old Wassielewski himself. He 
was radiant. 

Without a word of preface, he cried out as he 
seized me by the hand : 

“You are in luck. To-morrow they will call 
upon you.” 

‘Who ?” 

“The deputies from Basle, Geneva, London, and 
Paris. They will call upon you at three, with me. 
Be at home to meet them.” 

* And when—Wassielewski ?”’ 

‘When do we begin? At once; next week we 


Leon- 


“ Mean- 


must start. Courage, boy; you go to avenge the 
blood of your father. To-morrow—to-morrow—at 
three !” 


He waved his arms like the sails of a windmill. 

Just then the bands in the Yard, amid a deaf- 
ening shout, because the ship was launched, struck 
up a splendid march, 

“‘Listen,” he cried. ‘That is an omen. Hear 
the music which welcomes the news of another Po- 
lish rebellion. A good omen. A good omen.” 
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He sped swiftly away. 
But it was a wedding-march, and I steel of 
Leonard and Celia, 


——_— 


CHAPTER® XX24Vi- 
THE KEY OF THE SAFE. 


I wAs walking along the street after leaving this 
pair of lovers, full of thought, with my eyes on the 
ground, when I was aware of a voice calling my 
name. It was Augustus Brambler tearing along the 
pavement without a hat, a quill— Augustus would 
never descend to the meanness of a steel-pen while 
in the Legal—still behind one ear, his coat-tails fly- 
ing behind him, enthusiastically anxious to execute 
an order from the chief. It wasa simple message, 
asking me to step in and see Mr. Tyrrell. I com- 
plied, and turned back. 

“‘ And the children ?” I asked. 

“Better, Mr. Pulaski. The breakings-out have 
almost disappeared, thanks to an increase of afflu- 
ence. My brother Ferdinand is hard at work on his 
new series of papers. He calls them ‘ Reminis- 
cences of the Crimea,’ compiled from Captain Cople- 
ston’s private information combined with the back 
numbers of the ///ustrated London News, and the 
morning’s launch will be new boots all round. I 
don’t think,” he added in a whisper, “ that the chief 
is very well. Herr Raumer was with him this morn- 
ing before he went into the Yard, and when he sent 
for me just now he was pale, and shivered. No one 
knows what we lawyers go through—no one can 
guess the wear and tear of brain. Dear me! On 
Saturday nights I often tell Mrs, Brambler that I 
feel as if another day would finish me off. But then 
Sunday comes, when Ferdinand and I can sit over 
our wine like gentlemen, and rest. Here we are, 
Mr. Pulaski,”, sinking his voice to a whisper. ‘I 
must return to a most important case. Talk of in- 
tricacy! Ah!” 

Mr. Tyrrell was leaning against the mantel-shelf, 
looking, as Augustus said, anything but well. The 
mayor’s robes lay in his arm-chair, and round his 
neck still hung the great gold chain of office. Usu- 
ally a high-colored, florid man, with a confident car- 
riage, he was now pale and trembling. His hands 
trembled, his shoulders stooped. What was it that 
had placed him in another man’s power? 

“ Ladislas,” he groaned, ‘‘ I wish I were dead!” 

That seems, certainly, the simplest solution of 
difficulties. I suppose every man, at some crisis in 
his fortune, has wished the same. At such times, 
when it seems as though everything was slipping 
under one’s feet, and the solid foundation of wealth, 
honor, name, all the fabric of years, was tumbling to 
pieces like a pack of cards, even the uncertainty of 
the dread Future seems easier to face than the 
chances of the Present. Here was a man who had 
mounted steadily, swiftly, without a single check, up 
the ladder of fortune. He had saved money, bought 
houses, owned lands, possessed the best practice in . 
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the town, held municipal distinctions, was the envy 
of younger men and the admiration of his own con- 
temporaries ; and now, from some real or fancied 
power which this German possessed over him, he 
was stricken with a mortal terror and sickness of brain. 

“‘T wish I were dead !” he repeated. 

“Tell me what has happened, Mr. Tyrrell.” 

“ He has been here again. That is nothing—he 
always is here. But he came with a special purpose 
last night. He came to say that he wanted an an- 
swer.” 

‘¢ Wants an answer?” 

‘* Celia must give him her decision.” 

‘*T am very—very glad, Mr. Tyrrell,” I said, 
“that he did not want it yesterday morning. I will 
tell you why, presently.” 

‘* He is jealous of young Copleston ; says Celia 
sat up all night with him and you when he came 
home. Is that true?” 

“Quite. We had so much to say that we did 
not separate till five in the morning.” 

“‘ To be sure, you were all then children together. 
Why, you used to play in the garden and on the 
walls—” 

“‘ And so Herr Raumer is jealous?” I asked, in- 
terrupting. 

‘‘He is mad with jealousy. He accuses me of 
fostering an attachment—as if I knew anything about 
attachments !—he declares that he must have an an- 
swer to-morrow morning, and if it is not favor- 
able—” 

“My dear old friend and benefactor,” I said, 
‘suppose it is not favorable? Can he take away your 
daughter? Can he rob you of your money? What 
can he do for you?” 

“J dare not tell—even you, Laddy,” he replied. 
“Money? No. He cannot touch my possessions. 
My daughter? No; he cannot carry her off. But 
he can do almost as bad. He can—he can—lower 
me in the eyes of the world; he can proclaim—if 
he will—a thing that men who do not know the 
whole truth will judge harshly. And he will disgrace 
me in the eyes of my daughter.” 

I was silent, thinking what to say. 

Presently I ventured to ask him whether it would 
not disgrace him more in the eyes of Celia for him 
to lend his favor to a suit so preposterous. 

He groaned in reply. 

“You do not know, Laddy,” he said, “the trou- 
ble I have had to build up a name in this place, 
where I began as a boy who swept the office, the 
son of acommon laborer. My brothers are laborers 
still, and content with their position. My sisters 
are laborers’ wives, and content as well. I am the 
great man of the family. I had much to contend 
with — want of education} poverty, everything but 
ability. I am sure I had that because I surmounted 
all, and became—what Iam. Then I married into 
a good family, and took their level. And the old 
low levels were forgotten. Why, if all the world 
were to remind each other aloud that I once swept 
out an office, it would not matter.” 

‘* Of course not, sir. Pray go on.” 





“Tt is fifteen years ago, when Herr Raumer first 
came to the town. He had a plausible tongue, and 
wheedled himself into the confidence of all whom 
he cared to know. He wanted to know me. He 
made me his lawyer—sent round that great safe, 
where it lkkas been ever since, and used to sit with 
me in the evening, talking affairs, There was noth- 
ing in the town too small for him to inquire into ; 
he wanted the secret history of everything; and he 
got it from me ; I violated no confidence of clients, 
but told him all I knew.” 

*“* Did he talk much about the Poles?” 

‘“‘ He was, at first, very inquisitive about the Poles. 
Said he sympathized with them—lI did not, so I had 
little to tell him. Then came the time when they 
made the railway our side of the harbor—” 

He paused for a moment. 

‘‘ That was the fatal time. I yielded to his insti- 
gations, and, together, we—never mind what it was, 
Laddy. It was nothing that could bring me within 
the power of the law, but it was an action which, 
stated in a certain way, would ruin me forever in 
the town.” 

Successful men, I think, are apt to over-estimate 
the opinion which men have formed of them. They 
know that they are envied for their success, which is 
real; and they easily persuade themselves that they 
are admired for their virtues, which are imaginary. 
I do not believe that the town at large would have 
cared twopence if Herr Raumer had gone on to the 
balcony of the old Town Hall, and, after sticking 
up a glove in the old fashion of the burgesses when 
a town function was about to begin, such as the 
opening of the fair, had there in clear and ringing 
tones denounced the great Mr. Tyrrell of such and 
sucha meanness. They would have lifted their eye- 
brows, talked to each other for a day, reflected in the 
morning that he was rich and powerful, and then 
would have gone on as if nothing had happened. 
Because I do not think that any man in the place, 
however unsuccessful, believed in his heart that Mr. 
Tyrrell was a bit more virtuous than himself. But 
that the lawyer would not understand. 

I think that one of Rochefoucauld’s maxims is 
omitted in all the editions. It has somehow slipped 
out. And it is this: 

“Every man believes himself more virtuous than 
any other man. If the other man is found out, that 
proves the fact.” 

I was thinking out this moral problem, and be- 
ginning to test its truth by personal application to 
my own case, when I was roused by the conscious- 
ness that Mr. Tyrrell was talking still. 

“ Terrible and long labor in building a name as 
a Christian as well as a lawyer—good opinion of the 
clergy—” 

It was very wonderful, but the theory did seem 
to fit marvelously well. I really did believe myself 
quite as good as any of my neighbors—except Celia 
and the captain—and better than most: much better 
than the Rev. John Pontifex. 

“ Tell me what you think, Laddy.” 

“T think, sir,” I replied, “that I would lay the 
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case before the captain, and ask his opinion. I 
know what it will be.” 

“You think—” 

‘‘T know that he will say: ‘ Laugh at him, tell 
him to do the worst. Let him tell a miserable old 
story to all the town, but let Celia follow her own 
heart.’ And another thing, Mr. Tyrrell. Celia’s 
heart is no longer free.” 

“What? Was he right?” 

“Quite right. Herr Raumer is a very clever 
man, and he seldom makes a mistake. Half an hour 
ago Celia listened to Leonard Copleston, and they 
are now engaged.” 

‘* Tt only wanted that,” he replied, with a groan. 

This looked as if things were going to be made 
cheerful for the lovers. 

“Will you see the captain if he comes to you? 
Or, better still, will you go yourself, and talk things 
over with him? It is half-past twelve, and he 
will be home by this time. And tell him all.” 

““T must have advice,” he murmured. “TI feel 
like a sinking ship. The captain will stand by me 
whatever happens. Yes, Laddy—yes. I will go at 
once—at once.” 

He rose, and with trembling hands began to 
search for his hat. 

It was standing on the safe—the closed safe with 
the name of “ Herr Raumer” upon it in fat, white 
letters. 

Mr. Tyrrell shook his fist at the door. 

“You are always here,” he cried, “with your 
silent menace. If you were open for five minutes— 
if I had the key in my hands for only half a minute 
—I should know what answer to give your master.” 

He left me, and went out into the street, I after 
him. But he forgot my presence, and went on with- 
out me, murmuring as he went in the misery and 
agitation of his heart. 

I suppose it was the pondering over this success- 
ful man as over a curious moral problem, and a 
certain uplifting of heart as I reflected that there 
was nothing at all for me to be ashamed of, even if 
I was found out, that laid me more than commonly 
open to temptation. 

At all events, it was then that I committed the 
meanest action in my life—a thing which whenever 
I meet my accomplice, even after all these years, 
makes me blush for shame. 

My innocent accomplice was no other than little 
Forty-four, 

As I was passing the Bramblers’ house in Castle 
Street, Mr. Tyrrell being some twenty yards ahead 
of me, and going straight away to consult with the 
captain, I not being wanted at all, I thought I would 
call upon my friends. No one was at home at all 
except Forty-four, who was sitting before the open 
kitchen-window sewing and crooning some simple 
ditty to herself. Her mother was gone a-marketing 
—that was good news. Uncle Ferdinand, who had 
received an advance upon his series of papers called 
“Personal Recollections of the War”—everybody 
remembers what a sensation those articles caused— 
was gone out with his note-book to attend the launch. 


Augustus Brambler was at his post, no doubt engaged 
on his labyrinthian case. The children were all on 
the walls where I had left them playing their little 
game of feasting. And Forty-four was in charge 
of the family pot, which was cheerfully boiling on 
the fire. 

She looked up with her bright laugh. 

‘‘Come into the kitchen, Mr. Pulaski, if you 


don’t mind. I’ve something to tell you.” 

‘‘ What is it?” I asked. ‘‘ Are things looking 
better?” 

‘‘QOh, yes! Thanks to you know who. We had 


‘| a dreadful time, though. The man the people call 


Tenderart—do you know him ?” 

I knew him and his satellite of old. 

“‘He is our landlord, and he came to take the 
things to make up the rent. There he stood, and 
began to pick out the things to put in a cart. Uncle 
Ferdinand asked for time, and the man only laughed. 
Then Uncle Ferdinand banged his head against the 
wall, and said this was the final crusher, and we all 
cried. Then papa ran to get an advance from Mr. 
Tyrrell.” 

~ “Did you ask Herr Raumer?” 

‘* Yes; I went up to ask him, and he said, polite- 
ly, that he never helped anybody on principle. Well, 
papa got the advance, but it was stopped out of his 
salary ; and so, you see, we have had very little to 
eat ever since. But Tenderart was paid, and he 
went away.” 

“TI see ; and now things are better?” 

‘“Yes. Because Uncle Ferdinand has found 
something to write about. And papa has got the 
most beautiful idea for making all our fortunes. 
See !” 

She opened a paper which lay upon the table, 
and showed it to me. It was written in a clerkly 
hand, partly couched in legal English, and referred 
to a scholastic project. So that in this document 
the threefold genius of Augustus was manifest: 


“ ROYAL COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT 
for the Education of Both Sexes. 
Conducted by the BROTHERS BRAMBLER. 


“The object of this Institution is to impart to 
the young an education to fit them for the Learned 
Professions, for Commerce, for the Legal, the Scho- 
lastic, or the Clerical. Pupils will be received from 
the age of eight to fifteen. The College will be 
divided into two divisions, that for the ladies under 
the management of Mrs. Brambler, a lady highly 
connected with the Royal Naval Service, and Miss 
Lucretia Brambler.” 


“That’s me,” said Forty-four, ungrammatically, 
“TJ thought you had no name,” I said. 


“ Mr. Ferdinand Brambler, the well-known Au- 
thor, will undertake the courses of History, Geogra- 
phy, Political Economy, and English Composition. 
Mr. Augustus Brambler will superintend the classes 
of Latin, Euclid, Arithmetic, and Caligraphy—” 


THE CARICATURIST. 


“My dear, when is the college to be started?” 

“Oh, not yet!” cried Forty-four. ‘‘When we 
are a little older, and all able to take a part in the 
curriculum. Fancy the greatness !” 

‘Ves, It is almost too much, is it not? Don’t 
set your heart too much on things, Forty-four.” I 
did not finish the document, and returned it. The 
poorer Augustus grew, the more brilliant were his 


schemes. So Hogarth’s starving poet sits beneath a 
plan of the mines of Potosi. ‘‘Is Herr Raumer at 
home?” 


“T think he is gone out. Shall I run up to see?” 

We went up together. I had nothing to say, and 
no reason for calling, but I was excited and rest- 
less. 

He was not in his rooms. The table was littered 
and strewed with foreign papers, German, French, 
and Russian. The piano was littered with his songs 
—those little sentimentalities of student-life of which 
he was never tired. There was the usual strong smell 
of recent tobacco in the place, and—it caught my 
eye as I was going away—there lay in an inkstand 
on the table—a temptation. 

It was the key of the safe. 

I turned twice to go, twice I came back, drawn 
by the irresistible force of that temptation. It riv- 
eted my eyes; it made my knees tremble beneath 
me; it seemed to drag my hand from my side, to 
force the fingers to close over it ; to convey itself, by 
some secret life of its own, to my pocket, and, once 
there, to urge me on to further action. 

“Mr. Pulaski,” cried Forty-four, “why are you 
so red in the face? What is the matter?” 

“Hush!” I whispered; “ stay here for five min- 
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utes, Forty-four. If Herr Raumer comes home, bus- 


tle about, and prevent his touching the table. And 
say nothing—promise to say nothing.” 

She promised, understanding no word. 

I furtively descended the stairs, I crept swiftly, 
in the shade of the wall, though it was, of course, 
broad daylight, looking backward and forward, 
though there were only the usual people in the 
street, with beating heart and flushed face, toward 
Mr. Tyrrell’s office. The outer door was open, that 
was usual ; I pushed into the hall, and silently turned 
the handle of the chief's own office. It was not 
locked—they did not know he was out—there was, 
of course, no one in the room, Like some burglar 
in the dead of night, I crept noiselessly over the car- 
pet to open the safe, 

It was done. 

I was back in the street, the key in my hand, I 
was back at the Bramblers’ house, I was up-stairs 
again, the key was restored to its place. I seized 
Forty-four by the hand, and hurried her down-stairs, 

“What is it?” she asked again. 

‘“Remember, Forty-four, you have promised to 
tell no one. It was the key of Herr Raumer’s safe. 
I borrowed it for five minutes—for Celia Tyrrell’s 
sake.” 

She promised again—nothing, she said, would 
make her tell any one. No one should know that I 
had been in the room ; she entered as zealously into 
the conspiracy as if she was a grown woman married 
to a St. Petersburg diplomatist, and engaged in 
throwing dust into the eyes of an English plenipo- 
tentiary. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





PAE CALA TURIS YT: 


“ AN he be saved, doctor?” 

“No. The ball has pierced the abdomen 
and wounded the intestines; peritonitis has set in, 
and he is now nearly exhausted. He has only an 
hour or two—” 

‘‘Come in, Oscar. Peritonitis has not yet shown 
me that kindness. Please come in and let me see 
you ; it’s somewhat better than hearing such cheer- 
ful prophecies from the worthy doctor.” It wasa faint 
voice, which, though hoarse, had a certain softness 
mingled with it, that seemed to be struggling for the 
upper hand with the dry, hard, and sneering tone 
that tyrannized over all other utterance. 

Oscar hastily stepped into the room. He halted 
and almost lost breath. Before him, on a couch, 
covered to the neck with a sheet smeared with blood- 
spots, lay a handsome young man of about twenty- 
five, with a face that, like his voice, told a strange 
tale of struggling contrasts. The first feeling in 
gazing upon his countenance was that of love, of 
sympathy, even of compassion ; Oscar felt drawn to 
sit beside him and take his thin, long hand in sym- 
pathy, and ask him whether there was anything he 
could do to aid or comfort him; and then again he 


was repulsed—a slight shudder crept over him. A 
few seconds before he wanted to soothe and help 
the dying man, but feared him now; he would like 
to ask him, if his sense of resistance, his pride, his 
manliness, did not keep him from it, not to make fun 
of him. 

So now, in the room of that little tavern by a 
great forest in Prussia, Baron Wersdorf lay, with a 
tallow-candle throwing its faint light over his coun- 
tenance, while death had already solemnized his 
features, and with its nerve-relaxing hand had 
smoothed his brow, preparing to write its pale mark 
on it. 

‘How do you do, old boy? Astonished to find 
me here, and in this state? Long while since I have 
seen you. Somewhat different from last time we 
met. I’m not so—wretchedly happy and brilliant, 
am I? Well, don’t stand there like that. Ring the 
bell for the fat house-maid, if you want to faint like 
a woman, she’ll hold you up. Don’t let your nostrils 
and the corners of your mouth tremble so. You 
know I hate emotion—it’s bad for digestion. I can 
talk well for a dying man, can’t I? I didn’t send 
for you these two days until I felt that it was going to 
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be an end with me. 
with the old maiden aunts, to be here so soon, 
must have galloped all the way from B——.” 

“* Hugo!” 

“What a funny voice you have! I assure you 
that sound ran warm into my ear and cold down my 
backbone. I’ve told you I hate emotion ; and there, 
that confounded voice of yours nearly made me feel 
something like it!” 

“* Hugo, how did this happen ?” Oscar was able 
to falter, while, pale as death, he supported himself 
at the greasy inn-table, sticky with spilled beer. 

“Count Liebenau had the hard lines to shoot me 
in a duel three days ago, because I showed round 
M ’s dinner-party a caricature of mine, repre- 
senting him kissing his pet hound. A good laugh it 
was! I enjoyed hearing it. The poor fool didn’t 
mean to kill me. He was fond of me. The poor 
fellow will have two years’ time to kiss his dear hound 
in the fortress. Do you think they allow hounds in 
the fortress? You must go to see him and console 
him. Try to amuse the old fellow. Send him some 
of my Chateau Yquem ; you'll find it at home. Sit 
down, here by my side; I’ve a great deal to tell you. 
I’ve splendid wind ; I could run a race, and I’m sure 
of winning this time—only, I don’t know in what 
direction it’s going; up or down.—Will that good 
wind last till the end of those few hours you kindly 
alluded to, doctor? You nod; that means ‘yes!’ 
Please give me something to drink and keep it up; 
I feel a little weak. Then please go to that back- 
room and lock the door. I don’t need you, now, 
and my friend will be so kind as to call you when I 
go.—So, now, sit down, Oscar. I must make haste 
to finish before this finishes me. I want to give you 
my confessions—don’t laugh! they’re not such as you 
read in novels.” 

He laugh! Oscar von Wersdorf, the tall, hand- 
some man, in whose face the softness natural to the 
man was held in check, not by a desire to sneer at 
all emotion, but by that instinct which leads true 
manliness to bury its feelings deep in proportion to 
their depth! He sat there with his heavy meeting 
eyebrows and pale face as if in a trance, with no sign 
of life but the quivering of the nostrils and the cor- 
ners of his mouth. Laugh! he can hardly trust 
himself to speak. 

“J will relate the short story of my life,” began 
the dying man, “and even tell you things you already 
know ; I want to hear them told again myself; for 
the great Mr. Spinoza, the divine Jew spectacle- 
glass-grinder and philosopher, says that our passions 
are gone when we look at them objectively—we’ll 
take the word /assion in its original sense, so my soz- 
disant sufferings will be alleviated. 

“As you know, Oscar, I was born twenty-five 
years ago in Schloss Wersdorf, our estate. It was 
after my parents had almost given up all hope of 
having an offspring. I dare say their joy at my 
birth was so great that they took away all my share 
of happiness. I remember almost everything, as far 
back as when I had just begun to walk and babble. 
My old nurse, whom you know, the Ale Vette, re- 
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freshed my memory with all the wonderful feats I 
performed, and all the incidents of this early period. 

“‘ By-the-way, you will find her cared for in my 
will, the old girl! 

““As a bambino, at the age when the estate was 
my world and the sun seemed larger than after I 
had flown through space in a railroad-car, I hardly 
ever cried, and very rarely laughed or smiled; in 
fact, I must have been a miniature stoic. Still, 
there were a few occasions, my nurse says, when I 
was quite frantic with mirth—laughed and hopped 
about for whole days. So, also, I hardly ever 
showed any affection. My parents, who loved me 
very much, always complained that I did not like to 
let them kiss me, especially when any one was pres- 
ent ; and I remember that, when coming from school, 
when I was twelve years old, I rudely pushed away 
my mother, because she kissed me in presence of my 
aunts. I may tell you now that I repented of that a 
hundred times afterward, though my mother forgave 
me the same day, and never again thought of it. 
Sometimes, however, my nurse tells me, when I 
thought that nobody could see me I would slyly 
creep behind my mother’s chair, climb up the back, 
and suddenly pounce upon her, and hug her, almost 
smothering her with kisses, and pressing her so 
tightly that the poor sickly lady screamed with 
pain. 

“T was fond of walking alone round our estate. 
Hateful to me was the servility of our tenants. I 
could not be bitter enough in my jokings, at which 
all laughed, although it was at their own expense. I 
made them great presents, but they had to do some- 
thing ridiculous to get them. And still I was not 
satisfied if any one of them was manly and inde- 
pendent, and toward him I could sometimes be hard 
and bad—though I very rarely in my life was that, 
except in making fun of people. Even at that 
early age I had great power of wit, and my moth- 
er used sometimes to shake with laughter at my 
witticisms, though I always kept a sober face and 
never really enjoyed them myself. These jokes came 
quite unconsciously, with no perceptible mental effort. 

“ My father died. I felt it deeply, but did not 
weep. I did not really love him, though I was fond 
of him. His nature was a happy one, just the reverse 
of my mother’s. He only cared for his estate, his 
oxen and horses, enjoyed his meals, his wine, and 
his pipe, had a great deal of natural wit, and appre- 
ciated every joke. 

‘One day my mother had visitors. I sat in the 
adjoining room, reading. I heard my mother speak- 
ing of me. I was so indifferent to myself—at ten 
years, mind you !—that I did not think it wrong to 
listen. The ladies said that they had heard of my 
wit, and begged my mother to give them a specimen. 
My mother answered that, in truth, nothing could 
make her laugh and amuse her more than my witti- 
cisms, and that my father on his death-bed wanted to 
hear some of them, and that the dying man laughed 
himself to death. Here her voice quivered; but 
when she repeated one of my jokes, through her 
tears a smile again came over her face. I, also, for 
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the first time laughed at a joke. Never before had 
anything seemed to me so intensely comic as my own 
wit related by my mother. 

“From that day I began to admire myself on ac- 
count of my wit ; and I, who found pleasure in noth- 
ing, found it there. Partly to please my mother and 
partly to please myself, I began to do with reflection 
what was formerly spontaneous, and, though my jokes 
lost in freshness, they gained in esprit. 

“ At eleven I was sent to school in town, where I 
met you. I remember you, the older, taller cousin 
of the poor branch of the family, who was known as 
the good scholar, taking me about and showing me 
the wonders of Berlin, which did not seem to me 
particularly astounding. I remember how you looked 
at me, on seeing me so stolid and unmoved by 
the new impressions. You know that in school, 
without working much and without acquiring much 
positive knowledge, I soon rose, and, instead of re- 
maining with the little boys, overtook those older 
than myself, and in a year was but one class below 
you. And you know how I was admired and held 
in awe through my wit and my courage. I was 
sought ; boys were proud when I spoke to them; 
nay, some fools felt flattered when I condescended 
to make fun of them. You remember Jansen. He 
was six years older than I, a young debauchee. He 
seemed to feel a certain affinity forme. He took 
me to his rooms, gave me Heine to read, but only 
those parts that were bitter and sarcastic. He said 
that Heine was the only poet. He was a poet, 
too, and wrote poor verses, and prose, with coarse 
hits at society, which he never saw, but which he 
fancied he hated for the wrongs it had done him. 
He said that no woman was. virtuous; he knew 
them all, etc., etc. I assented to all this. I began 
to admire him a little, or rather my own qualities in 
him. I devoured Heine, and merely took that out of 
his works which in my mind had this rotten stamp. 
I read Juvenal, and called him the only decent Ro- 
man author. Another book that had a great influ- 
ence on me in that period, and, as you will see, in 
another, later period, was Voltaire’s ‘ Candide.’ I 
enjoyed it immensely. To do Voltaire justice, I must 
remark that it was my own immaturity which made 
his influence so intensely harmful. You know, old 
boy, how the warm sun-rays in early spring may open 
the buds and tempt forth the blossom, so that the frost 
when it comes can the better nipthem. Although I do 
not wish to maintain that ‘Candide’ isa warm sun-ray, 
and the rest won’t do well either—hastily-grasped 
metaphors always limp—but still you see what I 
mean: I don't like to see my old friends abused. 
Well, I thought I knew many Candides. In every 
naive, red-cheeked Jungfrau I saw a Kunigunde. 
Voltaire was the glass through which I looked at 
German girls. I might have fallen in love with one 
’ of those blond maidens if Voltaire had not thrown 
the halo of ridicule around them. I thought I knew 
more than all my friends, more than my professors, 
but they had not read Voltaire! I laughed at my 
teachers, and soon saw that those philologists took 
for the essence what was merely formal, that they 
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mistook their personal importance for the importance 
of their office ; so I had no hesitation in jeering at 
them and their erudition, and making them ridicu- 
lous to myself and others. My talent in drawing 
aided me in being praised as a caricaturist, and I 
made that art my chief occupation. My so-called 
friendship for Jansen consisted in our both laughing 
and jeering at society and the virtue of woman, in a 
poor imitation, or rather parody, of Heine’s manner. 
Oh, how I admired myself and my wit! How we 
both admired, not each other, but ourselves! I re- 
member that one day you came to see me, looked 
at me for a long while, and then said that you 
wished I would not associate with Jansen any more ; 
I laughed at you, and you left. 

‘* Your father came and took me away. We hur- 
ried home. My mother had died an hour before I 
arrived. Of the next period I know very little. 
The pain I experienced was intense, and you know 
that I was at the brink of death with brain-fever. 
Had I but died then ! 

“You were at my bedside when I became con- 
scious. You took me out in the carriage, and, lean- 
ing on your arm, I took my first walks as a convales- 
cent. How well you spoke in those few days! I 
did not answer, but I heard all. Oh, had you but 
remained longer, perhaps I might have become 
quite changed. You had to leave forschool. After 
being continually bored and annoyed by the old 
maiden aunts, who came to see me and my mother’s 
will, I again returned to school. My wit came again, 
but it had lost all its freshness and amiability, and I 
was still feared, but no longer liked. 

“T have not yet told you of the feelings I enter- 
tained for you. I should like to keep them for the 
last ; for they are the best traveling-companion. I 
can’t help telling you now that they were different 
from what I ever experienced for any human being. 
Thinking of you whenever your image represented 
itself to my mind, the association was so strange 
that I exerted myself to shake it off. From the 
very first day I saw you a new feeling grew in me; 
but, like everything beautiful (or what we call beau- 
tiful), that too was short and momentary. When 
everybody roared with laughter at what I said, you 
would sit quietly, and look at me without even 
contracting a muscle of your face. I would get 
angry ; the joke that followed was always bitter, ma- 
licious, and bad. My voice must have sounded grat- 
ing—I remember you once told me that my voice 
had become harsh, and had lost its musical charac- 
ter. Oh, why was I not brought up to love music? 

‘‘You remember Schuster, the good, dull fellow 
of six feet and fifteen years, with the outgrown 
trousers? I had never made jokes on him but 
once, when you had not laughed at any of my fine 
jokes, and at a little funny remark of that good 
boy you smiled so kindly that I lost all self-control, 
and made such a bad, mean witticism about the poor 
fellow’s trousers that the tears came to his eyes. I 
do not remember what it was, for I have forced my- 
self never to think of it again. You jumped up and 
boxed my ears. My first impulse was that of stran- 
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gling you, and then—I could not raise my hand, I 
could not speak; I ran home. There I sat for 
hours, and thought of nothing—a strange trance. I 
fell asleep in my chair. The next morning when I 
awoke I saw you standing before me—your eyes 
were so kind! You extended your hand. I arose, 
laughed at you, and offered you a glass of wine. 

“Soon after you left for the University of Leip- 
sic, I became worse than ever: I hated work, I hated 
and laughed at philology. I couldn’t bear Juvenal 
any more, because he wrote Latin. The only thing 
that still pleased me was my own wit—my faithful 
companion, my second self—for I could not be with- 
out it. It was like opium to an opium-eater. 

“ A year after, I left for Heidelberg. I became 
‘ corps-student,’ and wore my colored cap ; but even 
I was sick of this foolery. I laughed at their pat- 
terned romanticism, and their sham dueling seemed 
ridiculous—the duel three days ago was more ridicu- 
lous still, was it not? After debauch I began to 
study hard. I read through whole nights ; I had be- 
gun to study law. Soon I was tired of this quib- 
bling with words, and I hated it even more than 

philology—I laughed at it. I then studied the nat- 
ural sciences, and again I laughed at the theories 
and hypotheses. Then I began to study philosophy, 
but soon found enough to laugh at there. The only 
man I admired was Spinoza, and he, I thought, was 
like you. I thought he must have looked like you; 
but I used to throw away his ‘ Ethics’ in order not 
to admire. I took interest in the so-called skeptics, 
but saw that while they all sazd what skepticism 
was, none were true doubters. I was the only real 
doubter, or rather scorner, I knew. 

‘*T began to hate my laugh, and the louder did I 
laugh. Schuster always clung tome. He dragged 
me into scientific societies, where I soon gained a 
great reputation. I made fools of them all. I played 
the sophist. Hardly had anybody said anything 
when I opposed it, no matter how true it was. The 
weak-minded gave way to my dialectic, and were even 
weaned over to my opinion, if one could call it so; 
the stronger tried to oppose me for some time, and 
when I saw that they were getting the better of it I 
made some joke, and they could not be heard for 
laughing. 

“One relieving feature there was in this period : 
your books appeared. I admired your prose, but 
loved your poems. Frequently, when the sun was 
sinking behind the hills, I stood at my window, I 
saw the Neckar flowing at my feet, I saw the castle 
slowly sinking into the embrace of the dusk, and—I 
felt your poems. I took the pains that so many 
readers of poetry do not take—to /ive myself into 
your mood when you wrote a certain poem. I fre- 
quently thought of you. Do you remember that sum 
of money you received from Cassel, when you wanted 
to go to Italy? One of my friends was ordered to 
send it you while passing through Cassel, and you 
did not know whence it came—least of all did you 
expect it from the joker. 

“Well, I left the university, and returned to Ber- 
lin to serve my year in the army. Disgusted as I 
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was with science, I resolved to enter the army. 
Here, at least, among my comrades there was ma- 
terial enough for my witty missiles. 

‘‘ Schuster and I passed our examination together. 
I had better not picture you that life. I began to 
hate myself, and, being tired of the admiration of 
my wit as bearing on others, I had recourse to sar- 
casm at myself. I had talent more than anybody 
I knew. My talent for painting was consumed by 
my penchant for caricaturing, and I could not begin 
a drawing without unconsciously making a carica- 
ture of it. I might have done well in science, in 
philosophy ; but I laughed it all away. Had I de- 
sired, I could have advanced in the service. The 
work that gave Schuster the position in the staff was 
brought forth chiefly by my aid. He was always by 
my side. Frequently I thought of suicide, and I 
really waited to see you once more, 

‘“One day Schuster came to see me in great agi- 
tation. He drew forth a long, smeary sheet of pa- 
per, and began declaiming at the top of his voice, 
with gestures that suggested the idea of flies that 
were buzzing about his head, and which he tried to 
chase away. It contained hyperbolical praise of a 
young lady, rhymes of ‘Herz and Schmerz,’ and 
gave vent to feelings that I thought would set the 
very paper ablaze. Good Schuster! I arose, took 
the paper from his hands, and, imitating his voice 
and gestures, began a cruel parody on the poem, 
Schuster stood still for a moment, suddenly grew 
red, then pale, with a groan snatched the paper from 
my hand, and hurried out of the room. I was sorry, 
and imagined you were there. I felt your hand on 
my glowing cheek. 

“* Next day, Sunday morning, I went round to 
Schuster’s room. He sat there reading. When I 
entered he jerked his head around, as if he wanted 
the right side of his collar to cut off some of the 
thin hairs on his cheek, and turned his back toward 
me. I stood before him, and, looking in his face (I 
know not hoz), so that he could not help seeing my 
eyes, I offered him my hand. He let me wait a lit- 
tle, grunted, and took it. 

“‘* But one thing I tell you,’ he said, the first two 
words sounding angry, and then with a sudden tran- 
sition to softness: ‘as a punishment, you must go to 
church with me.’ 

‘‘We went to church. I had not been inside a 
church since my childhood. When we entered a full, 
loud peal of the organ was wafted toward me, and a 
strange feeling crept over me. 

‘*« There she is!’ said Schuster. 

“ «Where ?’ said I, absently. 

“« There, next to that old lady with the feather 
on her hat.’ 

“There! When had I experienced that feeling? 
Once in my life, when I saw you for the first time ; 
and still it was different. I could not cease looking 
at her, while Schuster was laughing at me. I did 
not like to see him smiling then. She turned round, 
Her eyes“met Schuster, and slowly passed him. He 
held my coat-sleeve ; I felt his hand tremble. Her 
eyes met mine; they did not passon. No; I know 
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not how long we remained thus. We seemed trans- 
fixed. Her eyes were like yours. Then with an 
effort she hastily turned her face toward the choir. 

“ Schuster no longer held my coat-sleeve. When 
I was in the street I thought that Nature—namely, a 
little piece of Berlin sky—was not at all ludicrous, 
and even rather pretty. Two*days after, I heard 
Schuster’s heavy step on the stairs. He rushed in 
breathless. He looked contented, but not happy. 

“« Her name is Von Niebelstein. I met her, and 
in a round-about way she asked me who you were.’ 

*** Where did you meet her?’ 

**¢ At your colonel’s house.’ 

“A week after I met her at the colonel’s recep- 
tion, where they were very happy to have such a 
renowned and rare guest. I have forgotten to say 
that, since I had accompanied Schuster to church, I 
did not make quite as many jokes as before. Still, 
after having spoken with her for half an hour, and 
for the first time in my life stammered a little and 
searched for words—for the first time felt those pangs 
by the thump, thump of the heart— 

“* By-the-way, give me a little more of that, old 
boy. I must rest a little. How much time have we 
got still? Why can’t you answer? 

“Well, after that half-hour, I made some face- 
tious remark about an old gentleman passing by. It 
was very good, and very funny; but she did not 
laugh, not a muscle of her pretty face moved, and 
she looked at me quietly with the same eyes—just as 
you did. 

*‘ Shortly after this we stood on the balcony. I 
told her of my wretchedness, and she spoke so sweet- 
ly. She was such a child! She did not tremble with 
that peculiar, indicative emotion when I clasped her 
in my arms. I ceased to trifle entirely. I was so 
happy ; it was a short, short, sane pause in the wit- 
delirium of my life. And yet I never felt assured, 
always a fear of relapse. I knew myself too well; I 
was too much accustomed to introspection to deceive 
myself. I knew that this cancer which since my 
early childhood had been gnawing at my soul, and 
eating away my noblest emotions, would not spare 
that sudden feeling for a being so pure and child- 
like ; and this very fear, this very consciousness, 
hastened on the catastrophe. 

““ Now and then I would resume my old way at 
dinner-parties, and I was frightened to see that this 
kept on increasing the longer I knew her. The more 
I feared, the moreit took holdonme. Thecrisis was 
approaching ; I trembled every day lest she should 
say or do something which would incite her greatest 
enemy in my heart—my keen sense of the ridiculous, 

‘*One day I had been at an officer’s dinner. I 
had drunk pretty freely, and had indulged in some 
witticisms. I passed a little cabinet and heard an 
officer say : 

“Tt seems Frdulein Kunigunde has already lost 
her hold on Wersdorf. He is gradually coming 
back to his old manner.’ 

“I shuddered. This confirmation! ™The same 
afternoon I saw Fraulein von Niebelstein. She was 
lovelier than ever, and so natural and childlike ; still 
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I could not get rid of Mademoiselle Kunigunde. 


The phantom of my youth, Voltaire’s German girl, 
stood before my eyes. We went into the garden and 
sat down in a little grotto. She asked me why I 
was so strange. I could not answer, 

““* Oh, if we could only shuffle off this every-day 
way of ours! If we could live ira little castle, far 
away from this life, with only one window through 
which the sun could shine, and the hills throw their 
soft shadows, and the birds fly in and out, and the 
flowers converse with us, I could but see you—all, 
instead of this noisy society-life ; we could love each 
other and be happy !’ 

““How pretty! And yet why must she again re- 
mind me of Voltaire with his German castle, cele- 
brated for having one window ? 

“T went home, and sat there for hours. 
table before me were paper and pencil. 
sciously I began to draw. 

“When I looked at it—Heaven ! it was a carica- 
ture of my love, vile and damnable! Her features 
had flown from my pencil while only my outer eye 
guided, and the little faults of her pretty little face 
were so keenly discovered, and so finely and meanly 
exaggerated, that the most malicious artist could not 
have done it better. I tore it in little bits; but still 
it stamped itself on my memory, so that it always 
stood before my eyes. 

‘**T could not banish it. 


On the 
Uncon- 


I ordered my horse out, 
and rode it far into night. I called on her next 
day. It was worse than when I was alone. The 
more natural, and childlike, and sweet she was, the 
more did she seem ludicrous. She noticed a change, 
and asked me what had happened. I hastened 
away. Why trouble you and me any longer? I 
went there several times. It grew worse and worse, 
and the dear little thing suffered agonies. I could 
see her suffer no longer. I did not go any more. 

“‘ How I suffered ! 

““One day Schuster came to see me. 
tears in his eyes, and said: 

‘“«‘ Why don’t you go to see Fraulein von Niebel- 
stein? Try to love her, Wersdorf.’ 

“But I caxznot, Schuster.’ 

“Tater on he again came, and asked me whether 
I could not love her. I said:‘No;’ whether I gave 
her up—‘ Yes.’ Igrew worse and worse. All amia- 
bility was gone. I was querulous. I was always 
having quarrels, and Schuster always arranged them. 
I know he is with her every day, and talks about 
me. Poor Schuster! It’s a consolation for him and 
her. It’s good that I die! 

“ And the nights! I lay in my bed and writhed. 
I felt my temples throb, the breath crept slowly 
through my parched lips, and I tossed about, sleep- 
less, night after night. Once I resolved to write to 
you, and ask your succor, your advice; I sat up in 
my bed till morning, writing ; then I tore the let- 
ter and fell asleep. When I awoke some of my 
comrades were standing grinning before my bed, 
and trying to be witty; I baffled them by some in- 
solence. I took to drink, and led a wild life. Noth- 
ing helped me. One night I resolved again to write 
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to you. I jumped out of bed, and wrote as in a He paused for want of breath. He began to 
fever. I called my servant, and ordered him to take | struggle. His features, however, were calm and 
the letter to the letter-box near my rooms, imme-| even void of expression. Suddenly, large tears 
diately, so that I might not repent and tear it up. | slowly flowed from his eyes and rolled down his pale 
Then I fell asleep. cheeks. 

“When I awoke I laughed wildly at my folly. I So he lay for a long while, everything quiet about ; 
ran to the letter-box and waited for an hour in | only his struggle for breath, and the rain beating 
the rain to meet the postman, When I asked | against the windows, could be heard. Oscar sat there 
him to deliver me my letter, he assured me that he | as before, but faster and faster the tears rolled from 
was not authorized to give any letter. I ran to the | his eyes. One felt more pity for him than for the 
post-office. They referred me from one to another | dying man, so full of grief was his melancholy 
—and at last the letter was gone. Such was my | face. 
frenzy. “The end is drawing near, Oscar,” faintly said 

“Some days after, I was in the castzo, when my | Hugo. ‘Are my hands—cold ?—Tell her, Oscar— 
servant brought me anote. It was your handwriting. | that—I again am pure as a child. I do—not laugh 
I hastily opened it. —-but, for the first time in—my memory—I have 

‘* As a remedy for the suffering I had depicted, | wept. Oscar—tell her that—she should be happy. 





you gave me one word, ‘ Reverence.’ I must have | Good-by to—Schuster— Don’t tell anybody else 

looked strange as I stood there. —about this—they should not—instead of laughing 
“<T feel it for you,’ I muttered. —through me—laugh at me—I’m dying—Oscar— 
“What ?’ laughingly said some officer, who had | Oscar—I love—and re—vere you, Os—” 

been watching me. And he died. 


“T turned round, and with a negligent toss of the 
note, as if it came from a ballet-dancer, I said: 

A GOVE 1. With a low groan Oscar jumped from his seat. 

“They laughed, and I crushed it in my hand and | He threw himself over the corpse, and wept and 
ran from the club. At home I sat down and held ! sobbed aloud. Long did he remain thus. At last 
the note with the one word before me. Uncon-!| he rose. The morning drew near. He faintly 
sciously I folded it up and put it in my breast- ; walked to the window of that smeary tavern-room, 
pocket, where it is now yet. Take it asa keepsake. , that was solemnized to a temple by death. He 
It came too late. I thought of quitting the service | opened the window. Thestorm and rain had ceased, 
and flying to you. It might have saved me. So I ‘the fresh morning gradually arose, the birds sang 
grew worse, till one day I drew and showed that _ merrily in the leafy trees, and all was peace, like the 
caricature of Liebenau, and here is the end.” | past of the dead youth. 





hay ON Te OT oe 


O be an invalid, and to do it well, is to have | disguised, and says, “‘ Probably you will be well to- 
achieved a profession. It is one of the learned | morrow,” and who urges your fainting forces- to 
professions. Law, and Medicine, and Theology, | grasp the pen, to seize the needle, to resolutely open 
and perhaps Journalism, have heretofore been sup- | the book ; who suggests to you that you could eat if 
posed to box that particular compass ; but there is a | you tried, and be strong if you would—he must be 
fifth point—a sort of N. E. by E.—which deserves | killed at once! The first text-book of the new 
attention, and that is the profession of Invalidism. | profession should give proper details for his destruc- 
Not by any means do I refer to the fancied woes, | tion. To enjoy, to profit by a fit of sickness, give 
the hypochondria, the cultivated selfishness, which | up the ideas of health; learn to be a disorganized 
“enjoys poor health.” No; I mean a mastery of | heap, a poor, worthless, unable thing, a creature 
the genuine imprisonment, a victory over pain, soli- | without a purpose or a use, except to suffer (that fas- 
tude, suffering, and disappointment—a sort of learn- | cinating peculiarity is left when all else is gone) ; 
ing and philosophy which shall make the four walls | and, having convinced yourself that you can do noth- 
expand into a universe and beyond it’ which shall | ing, then wrap the drapery of your couch about you, 
compel the fevered brain to give back visions of de- | and lie down to pleasant dreams, 
light, as well as of misery ; which shall extract a Divide your day and your night (for you will have 
sweet from the dull bitterness of unaccustomed sloth ; | a great deal of night-skirmishing to do—guerrilla 
shall make the counterpane, indeed, a counter-pain, | warfare—for pains, and aches, and surprises of being 
a Field of the Cloth of Gold, on which mimic and | worse, come most frequently during those shaded 
greater knights shall rival the splendors of Francis I. | hours) into different territories. 
and of Henry VIII. From fgur o'clock in the morning to nine, con- 
The simile suggests warfare ; and, indeed, it is a | sider yourself in Siberia ; for it is the dreariest of 
battle. The first foe to be unhorsed is Hope De- | periods. Even your faithful nurse has crept off to 
ferred. This wretched antagonist, who comes deftly | well-earned slumbers. Everything is asleep, except 
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your pain and the work-a-day world, which arouses 
itself painfully to a miserable day. Distant fog- 
bells toll in this period ; the rattle of a milk-cart or 
ice-cart falls sharply on the ear. It is dark and 
dreary, and yet light; your fire has gone out, and 
the greater fire, the sun, is struggling vainly to reach 
you through intervening clouds, which the earth sul- 
lenly wraps herself in. You are fatigued with along 
wrestle with sleeplessness. Imagine yourself simply 
a patriot in chains being dragged over the snows to 
Siberia ! 

The idea is picturesque ; it has its merits. You 
read overagain ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw” in memory, 
and “ Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia”—a cold, 
colorless misery has, after all, its charm if properly 
considered. The shadows with which the best artists 
paint snow are softest blue and delicate purple. 
There are in these sad pictures the delightful tints 
of self-sacrifice, patience, and courage. 

Then as the sun rises, and creeps into your room, 
things begin to mend. Your banishment may not be 
eternal ; the czar may become clement ; you may be 
released. You sleep a little, and are going to be re- 
signed to your Siberian banishment, when Jane en- 
ters with a cup of tea. 

Most balmy, most delightful of beverages! you 
drink it, and suddenly Siberia vanishes, and you are 
in the south of France. Peasant-girls, with bows in 
their hair and crosses on their brown necks, dance 
for you under the walnut-trees. The gay seigneurs 
have come down from yonder chateau to seé them ; 
greyhounds run about, and horses neigh under the 
adjacent trees. Jane is an enchantress, and has sum- 
moned for you the prettiest group that Watteau, or 
Van Loo, or Boucher, ever painted. “Et in Arca- 
dia ego!” It passes quickly, but it is perfect while 
it lasts. 

Then comes your tussle with Hope Deferred. 
You are strong ; you will get up and dress ; you will 
breakfast with the family ; you will work, you will 
play. The carriage shall be ordered at— 

What is this? A sudden faintness. You are in 
an easy-chair, with a strong odor of camphor. Jane 
is looking reprovingly, and you are remanded to bed. 
Then comes a visitor of the most objectionable kind. 
His name is Nervousness, and, if I were called to 
enumerate the tortures, the ‘‘ peine forte et dure,” the 
sorrows of the Inquisition, the iron boot, the thumb- 
screw, I should mention him as being master of 
them all. He assails you, beats you, vanquishes you, 
until you confess, and cry for help. 

It comes, and with a beautiful name. Aconite is 
the sprite who answers to your miserable and trem- 
bling appeal—a lovely Ariel he, who was pavilioned 
once beneath the painted purple velvet of the fox- 
glove, worthy of thy bedchamber, thy royal hang- 
ings, thy truly delicate sheets and pillow-cases— 
Aconite, most nobly lodged of all the fairies, I salute 
thee! Maria Theresa could not sleep in holland 
sheets ; her personal luxury was so great that linen 
cambric was spun for her royal couch—but what was 
her luxury to thine, noble Aconite ! 

Dangerous? Yes, all beautiful things are dan- 


gerous ; we love them too much.—Drop cautiously, 
Jane ; one drop to a tumbler of water, and then one 
spoonful of that for me. I must use my spiriting 
gently, or Aconite will woo me to a rest more per- 
fect than I at present desire. | 

Jane is an allopathist. She believes in large 
doses of calomel; she was brought up on jalap (ter- 
rible association for the beautiful Mexican town of 
Jalapa !). She will live a thousand years, Jane, a 
receptacle for many drugs, a pharmacy in herself. 
She laughs at these homceopathic doses; but she 
obeys, and sees me grow calmer. 

Now, a fig for geographical limits! I scorn Si- 
beria ; I laugh at Provence. Now for cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous pinnacles! Iam not bound by 
maps ; they are impertinences. I am superior to 
chronology and political bias ; I marry Mohammed 
to Queen Elizabeth if I choose—though what has 
the gentle and dreamy Prophet done to me that I 
should perform that ceremony for him? I am float- 
ing in ether; I see all that was noble, gay, heroic, 
grand, and correct, in the eighteen Christian cen- 
turies, passing below me. I reject the imperfect— 
in fact, it does not reach me. When we stand ona 
high mountain and look down, the tempter may as- 
sail us; we have no godlike power to banish him ; 
but when we float, disentangled from the earth, the 
cord which held us cut, when the earth drops, and 
we soar, balloon-like, toward the sun, we leave im- 
perfection behind us. Iam in that exalted altitude ; 
Aconite bears me on his strong, delicate wings. 

Ah! Icarus-like, they have melted! Here I am 
on earth again. I suffer, not that severe pain which 
is in itself an occupation, and which we bear be- 
cause we must, not the inevitable, which we can all 
bear, but the uncertain, a nameless misery. We are 
fighting windmills, which knock us about with their 
strong, impersonal arms—stupid antagonists, who 
give us no joy in conquest, no patience in defeat. 
We are ashamed and humiliated. Now it is time 
for us to arouse our sense of humor, our philosophy. 

We are learning our profession ; we are getting 
into Blackstone. How long must a lawyer study? 
Four years before he is admitted. Forty years be- 
fore he knows the law. How long a clergyman? 
Four years, and then a lifetime. How long before 
one has a license to kill or cure? how long does it 
take to make a doctor? 

The doctor arrives, our greatest ally, our hope, 
our excitement, our event of the day. We ask him 
the question ; he tells us that he has studied and 
practised for years, yet that he feels every day more 
and more that he knows nothing. 

We must be patient ; we have not yet learned 
the profession of invalidism. We are simply at that 
moment of discouragement which attends the accom- 
plishment of any great design ; it is with us a sign of 
advancement that we ave discouraged ; we shall know 
more to-morrow. This hour will pass. The doctor 
gives us another dose of aconite, and recommends a 
new pill. 

The doctor has told me of people who are much 
more ill than I am, intending to make me contented 
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with my fate. He tells me that my disease is an 
epidemic; that a dozen of his patients are similarly 
affected—intending that I shall be consoled, that 
mine is the common lot. But I am not content; I 
do not like to be half ill. I think the very ill are to 
be envied, for they have not this limbo of discontent ; 
they have reached the confessional of weakness ; 
they are broken in. It is at the Debatable Ford 
that the fights take place. Then, again, the common 
lot is one which has no flattery in it. Why could 
not Fate have honored me with an especial disease, 
a new maleficent influence? But I grow querulous. 

If, when we are taken ill, we could know the 
boundaries of our imprisonment, how much better 
could we bear it! It is always this tie to the earth 
that pulls. 

One of my friends had the good fortune to fall 
down his own stairs, and to break both his legs. He 
was carried into’his back parlor, and told that he 
was to liethere three months. With admirable cour- 
age he arranged those months, as he would have done 
a tour in Europe—so many hours to quiet and rest, 
so many hours to eating, drinking, and sleeping, so 
many to reading, writing, and conversation; and he 
carried out his programme perfectly, and enjoyed it 
immensely. He learned the profession—mastered it. 
To be sure, he had unusual advantages ; among oth- 
er things a sense of humor, which was to him like 
an oil, lubricating the wheels of life ; great intel- 
Jectual and artistic acquirement ; and ine sufferings 
were not severe. The nerves around the brain and 
eyes did not suffer ; his will was not paralyzed. This 
happy condition does not follow the diseases which 
generally attack our nervous country-people ; we are 
doomed to suffer unrest. The bliss of an American 
is in action. . 

Of course, nerves are curious creatures. They 
defy, so far as I have learned, anything like a proper 
comprehension of their habits. They reserve the 
_ right to annoy, distress, and craze us; to desert us 
at the moment when most we need them; and yet 
to conceal the armor wherein we could case them, 
save them, protect them. Could I induce mynerves 
to stop troubling me, I would never willingly afflict 
them. I know of no set of adjuncts to the body 
politic which should be so favorably served, if I only 
knew what to do for them. 

We are the slaves of our temperaments. The 
people born to work, to be anxious, cannot help 
working and being anxious. People born to talk 
cannot help talking. People born to dance must 
dance ; those born to sing must sing. Some philos- 
opher speaks of the agony of a baffled instinct. 
Anxious housekeepers cannot be controlled from 
overworking themselves by armies of servants or 
peremptory husbands. 
metical and acquisitive bumps will gamble in Wall 
Street. Paul Pry will be curious, and a thirst for in- 
formation makes a man freeze and starve himself at 
the north-pole. So a person of busy brain and ac- 
tive habits, if disabled by illness, will have the fidg- 
ets ; and that is the most terrible disease, except the 
nettle-rash, in all the category of human miseries. It 
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is the nettle-rash of the mind, the torture of the 
rack. : 

The examples of magnificent courage, and of the 
power of the brain over the body, are fortunately not 
rare. We need not despair of our poor humanity | 
when we read of Thomas Hood and his calm con- 
test with hopeless invalidism. His writing beautiful 
and humorous poetry, and never one word of repin- 
ing or of bitterness through all his sad suffering, is a 
lesson of the highest. 

Prescott conquering blindness by the renewed 
courage and patience of every hour, and doing such 
literary work that many a man with all his faculties 
should envy him—these are among the many en- 
couraging proofs of the power of will. 

But what are you to do when you have no will— 
not even the will to keep still? The fable of Tan- 
talus was undoubtedly written by some one who had 
incipient malarial fever, and the substitute for qui- 
nine used in those days must have been more de- 
voted to the evil gods than even its modern proto- 
type. Quinine can probably make the brain more 
nearly resemble mashed potato than any other sub- 
stance—a potato, too, which is being constantly 
mashed, and is never thoroughly finished being 
mashed. Therefore, as there is no resistance in 
mashed potato, so is there none in a brain which fe- 
ver and quinine have combined to mash. 

We must at this point take refuge in the whimsi- 
cal, the fantastic. As the student of law, weary of 
the dull principles of jurisprudence, turns to the 
reading of causes célébres, and looks up the lighter, 
gayer, more amusing parts of his great profession, 
so we, incapable of the nobler part of invalidism, pa- 
tience, resignation, and courage, must amuse our- 
selves as best we can. 

In this state of things it is, perhaps, remunera- 
tive to have the brain rather off its balance—if bal- 
ance be that equipoise which makes it level with the 
commonplace laws of earth. Better give it the tilt 
of a telescope, so that we can see stars as fever goes 
on, and doses of aconite are doubled; and when 
strength, like a froward child, has been chastised and 
sent away, then exaltation comes. We have visions 
when we sleep, and dreams when we are awake. 


‘* O magic sleep! O comfortable bird!” 


becomes a creature of brilliant plumage and eccen- 
tric habits. He is a halcyon, whose nest is built on 
changeful waves. He tosses, and we toss with 
him, 

Here the profession of invalidism teaches us that 
we may compel, and color, and organize our visions. 
A picture in the room is a powerful help. If it is 
of Monte Rosa, rising from the Italian side, we go 
off into dreams of all that Monte Rosa can see, look- 
ing north and looking south, and wonder if the death 
of Victor Emanuel or of the pope send up any tele- 
graphic thrills or unexpected clouds to her serene 
brow. Is the after-glow less rosy or more beautiful 
that the great contestants have passed away ? 

Toward these great events which are passing in 
the outer world we of the feverish persuasion pre- 
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serve a calm as icy as that of Monte Rosa. News 
falls upon a dull, cold ear. It is of less moment to 
us that the pope even has died than that our beef-tea 
has an unpleasant flavor. Is it that the brain stops, 
temporarily, taking any new lodgers, and hangs out a 
placard, like a first-class hotel: “ All rooms engaged ; 
no new customers need apply?” It must be so; for 
old impressions have more than their accustomed 
power. Weare again children, playing by long-for- 
gotten streams ; we pluck the primroses and the red 
clover ; we tread the pine-woods, and find the pink- 
and-white trilium and the May-flower. The scent 
of the birch-wood and the sound of the woodman’s 
axe come again, after many days ; we wander forth 
hand-in-hand with the seasons, and lie dreamily in 
the grass, as the summer days grow longer and 
warmer, and see the nest of the Baltimore oriole 
swinging intheelm. That feathered gem, the hum- 
ming-bird, flits past ; the scarlet tanager lights up 
the dark forest. We tread again the russet groves 
of autumn, and shake down the nuts; we see Win- 
ter as he looked long ago—a beneficent monarch, 
who brought us coasting, and snow-balls, and sleigh- 
rides, appetites and red cheeks, not malarial fevers, 
worst luck ! 

Then come sadder thoughts and wilder dreams— 
tempests, and shipwreck, and graves! The world is 
covered with our losses, and we see only our own 
failures and mistakes ; we see a ship which started 
with a gay freight, all sails set, and bright men and 
beautiful women outward bound. How hopeful the 
breeze! how the canvas swells! how she rides the 
wooing waves! how certain she is to reach her port, 
all colors flying ! 

What are those dry bones bleaching on the sand? 
what this dismal wreck? We can still read the 
name. Let us see. Alas! it is our own. There 
we behold in a moment what all our ambitious 
dreams, our energetic work, our hopeful enterprises, 
have come to. Without fault of our own, a power 
greater than ourselves has roused the tempest and 
’ convulsed the wave ; and with every prospect before 
us of a fair voyage, and with thousands of reasons 
for succeeding, we have gone down in mid-ocean. 

It is now time for more aconite. The profession 
suggests that a fresh handkerchief dipped in cologne 
and ice should now bind the brow, and that the ship 
had better start anew ! 

Now let us weigh anchor at some of the “Spice 
Islands passed in the Sea of Reading” (a beautiful 
title for a book—I have always thought it, in itself, 
a picture). And here I may as well render tribute 
to one very good book for the sick, and that is a 
book-catalogue. It is open to the objection which 
the boy found to the dictionary, inasmuch as it 
treats “of a great many subjects, and is somewhat 
disconnected ;”’ but, to the fatigued and weakened 
mind, the names of books afford a thousand pleasant 
suggestions, and so help one along in the great busi- 
ness of creating visions. 

How few of these books would read up to their 
titles! How like it is to the seeing a play of Shake- 
speare, and measuring the acted Ariel with the Ariel 
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of our imaginations! Who eversaw Portia, or Rosa- 
lind, or Viola, save in his dreams? Once I saw 
Othello, as Salvini smiled on Desdemona—a smile in 
which love, and tenderness, and delight, were incar- 
nate. Once I saw Orlando, the poetical, delicate, 
unworldly, but most noble lover, the very breath of 
the middle ages, the very fragrance of the forest of 
Arden about him. Once I saw Caliban, as old Bur- 
ton—wonderful genius !—bounded on, on all-fours, 
and, through his hairy skin and beast-like mouth, 
uttered the exquisite language which Caliban must 
have learned from Prospero: 


‘* T’ll show thee where the clustering filberts grow.” 


And f have heard, through Fanny Kemble’s lips, 
Shakespeare interpreted ; but if the books with good 
titles are as rarely up to them as is acted Shake- 
speare to Shakespeare read and dreamed, then give 
me back my catalogue. 

‘Spice Islands passed in the Sea of Reading !” 
Let me float back on that sea, and naturally my bark 
stops at Venice. Everything Venetian is beautiful, 
choice, strange. In thinking of Venice, why does 
one want anything more? She is reading for all 
time. I pause to thank Mr. Longfellow for his son- 
net to her; he has touched the chord. I pause to 
praise Mr, Howells’s book, an enchanting thing, his 
“Venetian Life.” 

And here I am reminded of a fantastic dream, 
one of those partly-compelled, partly-unconscious vi- 
sions which come from aconite, and fever, and Shake- 
speare. Turning over ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” 
with languid finger, I chanced upon a picture of a 
Venetian lady. I dare say I read some of the play, 
and by it was Venetianized, floating off in the gon- 
dola of sleep upon a sea of dreams. I made a pleas- 
ant voyage, and had my adventures. I know that I 
became a Venetian lady, in a proud and stiff brocade, 
with gold chains on my neck, and my yellow hair 
very becomingly arranged. Being a Venetian lady 
of the thirteenth century, I dare say I had bleached 
my hair with potash, and had dried it on my roof in 
the rays of an Italian sun—a very headachy and tire- 
some process, no doubt. 

But all that was accomplished, and I was well sat- 
isfied with the result. I became somehow conscious 
of a lovely palace, which belonged to me. I appro- 
priated it, with its obedient major-domo, its troops 
of servants, and its carved chests ; its Lucretia Bor- 
gia cabinets, its dric-d-drac, which would have broken 
the heart of a modern collector. I had everything, 
including a view of the Campanile, and an invita- 
tion to go down the bay to see the doge wed the 
Adriatic. Then I became conscious of a want. Had 
I any lace—real Venetian point, fit for this occa- 
sion ? 

Suddenly out of this genuine distress arose a 
comforter. A noble old ecclesiastic, a venerable fig- 
ure, all in deep scarlet and broad lace, stood before 
me. He was my uncle, the cardinal, so he told me. 
He had come from Rome to assist at some great cer- 
emony at St. Mark’s, and to him I breathed my 
woes ; for his gentle gray head invited confidence. 
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“Lace!” He saw me look at that which decorated 
his own sacred person. No; I think he had no in- 
tention of disrobing himself, but he took me by the 
hand, and led me through the rooms of my ancestral 
palace. We mounted broad marble stairs, and stood 
at curious windows to catch glimpses of the Adri- 
atic ; we went on and upward, and reached finally a 
garret under the famous leads, where stood a chest 
like that which hid Ginevra. He opened it with a 
key, which was of itself a treasure; and he allowed 
me a woman’s luxury of unfolding laces ad “bitum. 
There were flounces and draperies, and even window- 
curtains. Time went backward and forward for me, 
and collected all the lace in the world, and “ my 
uncle the cardinai” gave it to me. Then he gen- 
erously added jewels, pearls, and rubies and sap- 
phires, each with a history. This had belonged to 
Leonora d’Este; that to Vittoria Colonna. This 
was the ring which Petrarch gave to Laura, and 
these the bridal ear-rings which Romeo destined for 
Juliet. Here was the crown of the Queen of Cy- 
prus, and there the bangles of an Indian queen. 
Here were Byzantine lockets, and there was Cleo- 
patra’s fatal armlet. 

I began to fear that my uncle the cardinal, like 
most collectors, had lost the pearl Veracity ; but I 
did not care. Who would ask for the moral qualifi- 
cations of such a relative as that? A man evidently 
of unlimited means and uncatalogued intaglios ; a 
man to be drawn upon for all jewels, much and im- 
memorial lace—indeed, I made a memorial haul 
that day, only I brought nothing away with me. 

He finally presented me with a little Venetian 
mirror, which gave me back myself. My uncle the 
cardinal, not content with his other gifts, had given 
me youth and beauty, the best jewels in his collec- 
tion. I saw a face like that which Paul Veronese 
gave to the Queen of Venice, a form like Titian’s 
daughter. I saw laces, and jewels, and brocades ; 
and I walked down my own marble steps to my own 
gondola, which was of the most luxurious, for the 
sumptuary laws had not been enforced ; my hang- 
ings were of purple and gold, my oppe were dressed 
in a scarlet livery, worthy of my uncle the cardinal. 

It was the slippery water that undid it all; the 
gondola disappeared under my beautifully-sandaled 
foot. Alas, that such a slipper should have been 
‘drowned in the muddy canal! Down I went, bro- 
cade, lace, jewels, yellow hair, youth, beauty, and 
all, into the water—and awoke, a saddened and less 
well-dressed person. 

In the wild kingdom of feverish dreams it is im- 
‘possible to distinguish the earlier and the later im- 
pressions ; it is a Persian carpet which the magi- 
cian spreads before us; some of the threads may 
have come from Stamboul, and some from Samar- 
cand. In following out our profession of invalidism 
we can ‘but fill our factories with all the richest ma- 
‘terial, hoping that the messengers whom the brain 
sends may select the best colors and the real gold 
and silver, leaving out the coarse and the common, 
except so‘far.as it is needed for the hidden warp and 
woof, 


Every invalid must be amused and astonished at 
the predominance of some fixed idea which seizes 
the brain and dominates it. Poe’s raven, that un- 
canny bird, gets into the room, and perches on eve- 
rything beside the “bust of Pallas, just above the 
chamber-door.” I have had a visit from an owl, met 
long ago, and always a favorite of mine, whom I 
think I may introduce to the world anew. 

It was a stuffed owl, in a New Haven hotel, to 
whom Mr. De Forest wrote some fine lines. I had 
not seen them for years; but memory (or my uncle 
the cardinal) found them in some garret of my brain. 
I quote them for the last stanza, which is remarkably 
fine : 


‘** There’s a grave old owl sits day and night 
In a small glass case by the parJor-door, 
And stares at nothing with all his might, 
As though he thought he had seen it before— 
And stares at nothing with might and main, 
As though he hoped he should know it again. 


** A clamorous gong in the halls below, 
Unceasing feet on the sounding stair, 
Passing shapes, and an overflow 
Of music and mirth in the evening air— 
Corpses borne from the rooms above, 
Shouts of music and whispers of love: 


** He minds them not, and he never turns 
His earnest eyes or his ancient head, 
While the daylight shines, or the gaslight burns, 
Or a lodgey or waiter is out of his bed, 
But solemnly seems to be deaf and blind 
To the noisy presence of humankind. 


** A white-faced clock in a varnished case, 
Like a corpse that stares through a coffin-slide, 
Tolls the knell of the voiceless minutes which chase 
Each other to death over even-tide— 
One! Two! Three! rings the sexton clock, 
And the owl starts up at the silvery shock. 


* He flutters down from his noiseless perch 
As softly as light through the flawless glass, 
Intent as a parson in quest of a church, 
Or Nebuchadnezzar abroad for fresh grass, 
And struts away down the passage-floors 
Where boots stand guard by the bedroom-doors. 


‘* From every key-hole a spirit appears, 
And tells the soul of the sleeper within 
His hopes and despairs, his gladness and tears, 
His holiest worth and his deepest sin— 
The owl hears all with a cold surprise 
Which broadens and brightens his large brown eyes 


*© At dawn he returns, a bewildered bird, 
And sits all day in an endless maze, 
Thinking unwinking of what he has heard 
Of the human heart and its endless ways, 
Musing and staring till daylight is done, 
And leaves him as puzzled as when he begun. 


** Oh! the human heart, the human soul, 
Enigma of being, conundrum of time ! 
Go guess me my riddle. The centuries roll 
Over guesser and guess their contemptuous chime. 
—I am tired of waiting for college and cowl ; 
The oracles lie—/ will wait for the owl !”’ 


Minerva’s bird never spoke more wisely, nor was 
I sorry to be haunted by his wise, solemn face. To 
him could I address the never-answered question of 
why this human machine so often gets out of order, 
and why those whose active temperaments dispose 
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them to work are so often foiled by some palsy of 
nerve or will, while those who do not wish to work 
are generally in very good working order. The 
drunkard, heavy with his own invited voluptuous- 
ness, lets his strong muscles and his powerful sinews 
rest willingly ; while the little nervous seamstress or 
school-teacher who supports him and her children is 
stricken down. The useful, willing soldier is shot ; 
the faithless traitor escapes. The wicked, the tyranni- 
cal, the cruel live ; the gentle, the good, the useful die. 

I do not know that in the profession of invalidism 
I should consider the case of the hopeless invalid 
from the same standpoint as that of the sporadic in- 
valid who expects to recover, and who generally does 
recover. The immortality of the soul has no more 
powerful and convincing argument than in the pa- 
tience, the sweetness, the resignation, which reign, 
almost always, in the bedroom of the hopelessly sick. 
How many pale women have we seen walking calm- 
ly through avenues of lilies up to the last, the inev- 
itable agony! How many resolute men have met that 
fate so much more terrible than death on the field or 
flood—the passive patience of the non-resistant ! 

No; such saints do not need our teaching. It is 
to the fractious, the hopeful, that the profession 
promises relief. It never seemed to me to contain 
so much despair—that motto which Dante found 
written over the gates of hell, ‘‘ Ye who enter here 
leave hope behind!” If we could exclude hope ; if 
we could learn at first, as we do learn at last, that 
the four walls, the bed, the easy-chair, the sofa, must 
be to us the world for a few weeks, how much soon- 
er we should become the pearl in the oyster, content 
with our own shining seclusion ! 

The instances are not infrequent of prisoners be- 
coming fond of their cells ; of exiles loving the land 
ef captivity ; of the life which shuts out the world 
getting to be the life of all others most dear. 

As we shut the door of the chamber, recently our 
world, full as it is of remembered suffering, of impa- 
tient yearning for the lost strength of the right hand, 


the freedom of the feet, and the clearness of the 
brain, do we not look back with a certain tenderness 
and a certain regret that those quiet days are ended? 

We remember the flowers which have made its 
atmosphere exquisite, both from themselves and from 
the message they brought ; we remember the kind- 
ness which smoothed the pillow, the books which 
have helped to lighten the tedium, the visions which 
have painted themselves on the wall. We remem- 
ber the visits of the young; how the young artist 
has brought his clever designs to amuse us; and how 
we have traced in one the influence of Albert Diirer, 
and in another that of Leonardo; how the young 
author has read to us his quips and quirks ; how the 
musician has played for us Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn. They are stretching upward strong, sinewy 
hands, to catch drops from the eternal fountains, 
these young hopefuls ; their company is good for us. 
Despair seems a poor thing, as we count over their 
gifts and graces, and the brilliant thing that life may 
be for them, if no more for us. 

And as grateful memory travels back over the 
thousand mitigation§ which our invalidism has had, 
we say: ‘‘ God help the poor! God have mercy on 
all prisoners and captives!” They who in a world 
replete with comfort and luxury must meet with ill- 
ness, suffering, and weariness, such as we have 
thought almost insupportable, and who have had no 
flowers, no friends, no pictures, no books, no visitors, 
save those as miserable as themselves, how have they 
fought—how can they fight—that battle against a 
host ? 

Let us be true to the beautiful charity of flowers 
and books. The old magazines, the illustrated pa- 
pers, are priceless benedictions in a hospital ; and may 
all the flowers which money can buy or charity will 
bestow go to those who, however enfeebled, however 
weary, can still hold a flower and look at it, and who 
can read within its secret foldings more wisdom than 
philosophers have discovered, more love than all the 
poets have ever dreamed ! 
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HE publication of love-letters, under any prov- 

ocation, ought to be prohibited, and punished 
with the severest penalties. There are two sancti- 
ties in this world of which the world should know 
nothing—the relation of man to his Maker, and the 
relation of a man to his mistress. I use the word 
mistress in the pure old English sense (and not in 
the immodest American sense) as a synonym for 
sweetheart, or pretty sweeting, or heart’s delight. I 
don’t know what the law has to say about giving 
publicity to private correspondence, but I know 
what it ought to be, and that is, that whatever prop- 





1 Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, written in the 
Years MDCCCXIX and MDCCCXX, and now given from the 
Original Manuscripts, with Introduction and Notes, by Harry 
Buxton Forman. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1878, 





erty there is or there may be in letters belongs to the 
writer or writers thereof, and his, her, or their heirs 
or assigns, henceforth, and to the “ last syllable of 
recorded time.” This, and only this, is law of hon- 
or. If this supreme law did not obtain among all 
honorable men and women, neither would dare to 
write a loving, honest word to the other. This sa- 
cred law has been violated before now (though never 
more flagrantly than now), and its violators have 
suffered condign punishment. 

Before we begin the case which is now before us: 
(Keats versus Brawne and Forman), let us see how 
sundry famous people, English and other than Eng- 
lish, have behaved to each other when they were in 
love, and what sort of amorous epistles they have 
indited. As we must start with some one, let us 
start royally with Mr. Froude’s saintly hero, bluff 
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King Hal. He was awfully enamored of Mistress 
Anne Boleyn, to whom.he wrote several glowing 
billets in old French. She was his mistress, his own 
sweetheart, his mistress and his friend. He even 
turned what was mistakenly called a sonnet zz extre- 
mis, and was her entire servant, and her servant and 
friend, H. R. To her he was Sire, and she was his 
majesty’s very obliged and very obedient servant 
without any reserve. He finally married her, and 
several years later cut her head off, as we all remem- 
ber. A doleful fate was hers, and it followed her 
nearly three hundred years after her death, when 
she was made the theme of a dramatic poem by the 
Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Poor Anne Boleyn! There is 
extant a letter written by her royal daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth (even then every inch a queen), 
declining the hand of Sir Thomas Seymour, lord- 
admiral, who, four days later, was the accepted loy- 
er of the queen-dowager, Catharine Parr. Shake- 
speare was not alive to write— 
“* One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant mever.”’ 

But they were all alike then—all inconstant. Sey- 
mour was beheaded on Tower Hill, and it served 
him rightly. 

Famous literary names occur to us, and chiefest 
among them is Dean Swift, who still remains as great 
an enigma as in his lifetime. If John Forster, who 
died a little over a year ago, had lived to finish his 
“Life of Swift,” he might have expounded it, if 
we could have trusted so violent a partisan as Fors- 
ter always showed himself to be. The main facts 
of Swift's life are indisputable, and among them the 
very hard facts that Stella and Vanessa were in Lon- 
don at the same time, each ignorant of the existence 
of the other, but both happy in the society of Cade- 
nus, for the sly dog was visiting and cajoling them 
in turn. We have his letters to both, and their let- 
ters to him; and very curious productions they are, 
as the readers of Scott remember. Their story may 
be summed up in five words—‘‘ only two women’s 
broken hearts.” The next famous poet whose name 
occurs to us was a very different man from the sat- 
urnine old Dean. An Italian soul, he was born by 
some freak of Nature in Scotland, who can never 
honor him enough now, when she has given stones 
for the bread she refused him while he was alive. 
Burns was in Edinburgh in the winter of 1787, ‘‘ the 
comet of the season.” It was at this time, just before 
reaching his twenty-seventh birthday, that he met a 
married lady of exactly his own age (so at least 
Robert Chambers writes), whose husband, James 
McLehose, was pushing his fortunes in the West 
Indies, careless of his Agnes and her lambs. The 
wolf entered his fold on the 6th of December in 
the year above mentioned, and remained in it, and 
prowling about it, until the 21st of March, 1788, 
during which three months and a half the wolf 
prowled and the sheep bleated in high heroic fustian. 

This episode in the love-life of Scotland’s great- 
est poet has always seemed supremely ridiculous to 
me, and I have no doubt it did to Burns when he 
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had severed its dangerous entanglements. Sylvander 
and Clorinda were fools, his manly intellect must 
have felt, and the thought that his share in the cor- 
respondence between them would ever see the light 
would have made him turn over in his grave. It did 
appear in print, however, before he was there seven 
years (1802), though Lowndes says that this edition 
(which was a Glasgow one) was suppressed. Lady 
Mary Pierrepont was a wiser woman in her day and 
generation than Mrs. Agnes McLehose, for she closed 
her first letter to E. Wortley Montagu, Esq., by say- 
ing, “ I don’t enjoin you to burn this letter, I know 
you will.” But he didn’t ; they never do. 

The mention of this great lady’s name recalls 
the greater and meaner name of Pope, the letters 
which they wrote to each other, and his virulent per- 
secution of her afterward. The mention of their 
blended names recalls Pope’s most famous epistle, 
wherein he declares (writing in the person of his 
heroine) that— 

‘* Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 

Some banished lover, or some captive maid.” 

This nonsense was refuted nearly seven hundred 
years ago by the loves, the sufferings, and the death 
of the world’s immortal lovers—Abélard and Heélo- 
ise. It was a sad day for Canon Fulbert when Abé- 
lard crossed his threshold to instruct his beautiful 
niece ; it was a sadder day for her when she sur- 
rendered her heart without reserve. There was a 
sadder day in store for Abelard, as all readers know. 
No; letters were not taught by Heaven. 

Abélard and Heloise were, no doubt, very pas- 
sionate lovers, but, strange to say, they were toler- 
ably long-lived, both dying at the age of sixty-three, 
though at a distance of twenty-two years apart. Be- 
tween six and seven hundred years after they flour- 
ished, their counterparts, or rather the counterpart 
of one, appeared in England. In the old tragedy of 
love and sorrow it was the woman who loved most 
and the man who loved least ; in the new tragedy it 
was the man who loved most and the woman who 
loved least—if, indeed, she loved at all. The old 
hero and heroine lived to be sixty-three, as I have 
just said; the new hero died a few months after his 
twenty-fifth birthday, though the new heroine lived to 
be sixty-five. Female hearts are a good deal tougher 
in the nineteenth century than they were in the 
twelfth. One of the modern improvements is, living 
longer than the ancients. There is another modern 
improvement which is not so praiseworthy. I refer 
to the publication of private correspondence shortly 
after the death of one of the correspondents, as in 
the case of Burns and Mrs. McLehose. A later in- 
stance was the publication of Humboldt’s letters to 
Varnhagen von Ense—letters which were strictly con- 
fidential, and which were discreditable to the candor 
of their sarcastic writer. This roundabout prologue 
brings me to the new tragedy of passion and indiffer- 
ence upon which Mr. Harry Buxton Forman has 
lately raised the curtain. Mr. Forman, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the manager of this mortuary theatre. 
Of his literary history I know nothing, except that 
he is the editor of one of the latest (if not the latest) 
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editions of the ‘‘ Poetical Works” of Shelley—a 
sumptuous work in four octavo volumes. 

This edition of Shelley (let me say in passing) is 
very well and very ill edited: well edited, in that 
Mr. Forman has honestly sought to recover every 
scrap of Shelley’s verse ; and ill edited, in that he is 
too fussy and pretentious. He is captious over com- 
mas, semi-coherent over semicolons, curious over 
colons, pathetic over periods, distressed over dashes, 
and bumptious over brackets. He appears to belong 
to a little clique who have undertaken to prove that 
Shelley was a Divine Poet, and who are ready to sup- 
press or manufacture evidence to suit their purpose. 
I should say that the clique to which he belongs, as 
regards the Keats letters, to which I have now come, 
was composed of Mr. Harry Buxton Forman, and 
of no one besides. 

What is the history of these letters? It is a sim- 
ple one. They were written by John Keats to Miss 
Fanny Brawne in his twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
years, the earliest one bearing the date of July 3, 
1819. The first nine are dated, the twenty-eight 
which follow are dateless. The last one was written 
on the eve of his departure for Italy. We all know 
who John Keats was, and what work he performed— 
how he suffered and how he died ; but who was Fan- 
ny Brawne? (Ominous name!) Mr. Forman shall 
tell us, for we suppose he knows. She was the 
daughter of a Mr. Samuel Brawne, a gentleman of 
independent means (not a head-groom, you know, 
like Keats’s father), and she was born on the gth of 
August, 1800. Mr. Brawne died while she was still 
a child, leaving his widow his independent means, 
and three Brawnes, including Fanny, the others be- 
ing a Samuel, who was next in age to Fanny, and a 
Margaret, who was many years younger than she. 

The Brawnes were living at Hampstead (Mr. 
Forman assures us) in the autumn of 1818, between 
which season and the summer of 1819 John Keats 
and Fanny Brawne became engaged to each other. 
How he knows this he does not state. He does state 
that Samuel Brawne was going to school in 1819. 
If this person is living now, he may have derived 
his knowledge from him. I cannot reconcile his 
statements in regard to the ages of Fanny and Mar- 
garet. If their father died while Fanny was still a 
child, I don’t see how Margaret could be many years 
younger than her sister. Not to dwell, however, on so 
delicate a matter as a lady’s age, I assume that the 
Brawnes were living at Hampstead, where Keats made 
the acquaintance of Fanny Brawne in November, 
1818, shortly after his twenty-third birthday. He was 
living at Hampstead, in Wentworth Place, with his 
good friend Charles Armitage Brown, with whom 
he had made a summer tour of the English lakes 
and of Scotland. He was known as the friend of 
Hunt, Hayden, and Reynolds; and he had published 
a little volume of miscellaneous poems, and his poem 
of ‘‘ Endymion,” which Gifford had disgraced him- 
self by abusing in the Quarterly, and which Wilson 
had disgraced literature by blackguarding in Black- 
wood, Clearly, hé was not a nobody. Such, as near- 
ly as I can make out (though not by any aid that 
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Mr. Forman affords me), was the position of John 
Keats at this time. When I add that the Brawnes 
were living in Wentworth Place—that the house in 
which they lived was next door to the house in which 
Keats was living —that he was twenty-three and 
Fanny Brawne nineteen—I have given the key of 
the situation. 

What is the character of the letters which John 
Keats wrote to Fanny Brawne ; what impressions do 
they give us of the natures of both; and how has 
Mr. Forman edited them? I shall try to answer this 
triplet of questions by stating, as accurately as I can 
(and as temperately), the effects they have produced 
upon me. The character of the letters is such as 
obtains in similar productions, only it is intensified 
a thousand-fold. I know of nothing comparable with 
them in English literature—know nothing that is so 
unselfish, so longing, so adoring—nothing that is so 
mad, so pitiful, so utterly weak and wretched. John 
Keats was a great genius, but he had not one par- 
ticle of common-sense—for himself. Few men of gen- 
ius ever do have ; it is only the Master Shakespeare, 
and the Masters Milton and Wordsworth, who are 
able to cope with the world. Why, a boy might 
have told Keats that the way to woo and win a 
woman was not to bare his heart before her, as he 
did before Fanny Brawne, and not to let her know, 
as he did, that he was her captive. If he had had the 
least glimmer of common-sense, he never would have 
surrendered at discretion. ‘I have, believe me, 
not been an age in letting you take possession of me ; 
the very first week I knew you I wrote myself your 
vassal.” The maxim of La Bruyére, “ L’amour 
vient tout d’un coup,” was true of him. The only 
line of poetry that Shakespeare ever quoted from his 
contemporaries (“ Who ever loved that loved not at 
first sight?”’) is in a similar strain, but I doubt its 
truth in his own case. 

Listen to the ravings of our poor Endymion to 
his supposed Cynthia: ‘‘ If you should ever feel for 
Man at the first sight what I did for you, I am lost ! 
Yet I should not quarrel with you, but hate myself, 
if such a thing were to happen—only I should burst 
if the thing were not as fine as a Man as you are as 
a Woman.” (Endymion, it is not Cynthia you are 
supplicating, but Circe.) ‘‘ My dear love, I cannot 
believe there ever was, or ever could be, anything to 
admire in me, especially as far as sight goes. I can- 
not be admired ; I am not a thing to be admired. 
You are, I love you; all I can bring you isa swoon- 
ing admiration of your Beauty.” (Glaucus, the spell 
is working.) ‘‘ You absorb me in spite of myself— 
you alone ; for I look not forward with any reference 
to what is called being settled in the world. I trem- 
ble at domestic cares; yet for you I would meet 
them, though, if it would leave you the happier, I 
would rather die than do so. I have two luxuries to 
brood over in my walks—your Loveliness and the 
hour of my death. Oh! that I could have posses- 
sion of them both in the same minute!” (Master 
Keats, you will soon be twenty-four, and you are 
writing to a young lady who is not yet nineteen—is 
this the way to write to her? What she desires is a 
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good husband, which you can be, and a marriage- 
settlement, which you cannot make ; and you talk of 
dying! Your mind is unhinged by the tragedy that 
you and Brown are writing, and you are growing as 
mad as Prince Ludolph. Return to Wentworth 
Place and your dearest Fanny Brawne.) 

The intensity of Keats’s love increased with ev- 
ery letter that he wrote. “I cannot exist without 
you,” he declared, in one of these ardent missives ; 
“Tam forgetful of everything but seeing you again ; 
my.Life seems to stop there; I see no further.” A 
few lines lower down he continues: ‘‘ Do not threat 
me even in jest. I have been astonished that Men 
could die Martyrs for religion. I have shudder’d at 
it. I shudder no more. I could be martyr’d for my 
Religion. Love is my religion—I could die for 
that. I could die for you. My Creed is Love, and 
you are its only tenet.” With the tenth letter we 
commence his correspondence with his idol in Went- 
worth Place. The houses in which they lived were 
opposite each other, and the letters were sent over 
by a private hand, probably a servant of Brown’s, 
for he was with Brown still. Brown, in fact, sup- 
ported him out of admiration for his genius, and 
honored be his memory for it! The lovers now met 
daily, but the letters were written as of old. His 
passion increased here, and his health decreased, and 
with it his hope of living. If one did not know 
that John Keats was a poet, he would hardly find it 
out by his love-letters. He mentions his tragedy 
once, without naming it, and quotes two lines from 
‘‘Tsabella,” without naming that either. Did Fanny 
Brawne care for the poetry of John Keats? She is 
dead, and cannot answer, and I have no right to an- 
swer for her; but my opinion is that she did not un- 
til it had outlived the obloquy which Gifford, and 
Wilson, and the scorpion Lockhart, had cast upon it. 
Look at her sz/houette, which fronts the letters, and 
say if the cold, hard, haughty young woman who 
stood for that could love poetry ! 

The influence of Miss Fanny Brawne was the 
most unfortunate one to which Keats was ever sub- 
jected. She made him ridiculous in the eyes of his 
friends, and he hated his friends accordingly. He 
accused her of flirting with Brown, and no doubt 
justly. Hear what he has to say about it: “ Brown 
is a good sort of Man—he did not know he was do- 
ing me to death by inches. I feel the effect of every 
one of those hours in my side now; and for that 
cause, though he has done me many services, though 
I know his love and friendship for me, though at 
this moment I should be without pence were it not 
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for his assistance—I will never see or speak to him 
until we are both old men, if we are to be. I wi// 
resent my heart having been made a foot-ball.” Poor 
boy! Shall I quote any more from his foolish let- 
ters, which here and there have strange sparkles in 
them? No; for what I have already quoted may 
bring me under the reprobation I am trying to cast 
on this book. 

Miss Fanny Brawne made John Keats ridiculous 
in the eyes of his friends in his lifetime, and now 
she (through her representatives) makes him ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world. She (and they) have 
had fifty-seven years in which to think about it— 
she forty-four years as maid and wife ; they thirteen 
years as her children. Why did she keep his letters 
all those years? What cou/d she keep them for but 
to minister to her vanity, and to remind her that 
once upon a time a crazy young English poet was 
desperately in love with her, was her captive and her 
slave? What else could she keep them for? She 
revered the memory of Keats, did she? This ishow 
she revered it ! : 

I have two more questions to ask: What motive 
actuated the descendants of Fanny Brawne in allow- 
ing the publication of this objectionable book ? 
Could there be any motive other than that of lucre? 
Is it published in the interests of psychology, or in 
the interests of their pockets? And now that it zs 
published, when are the original follies and sorrows 
to be sold in the open market—I ought to say sham- 
bles? I have groped toward an answer to my first 
conundrum, and I will now propose my second: 
What motive actuated Mr. Harry Buxton Forman in 
editing this most objectionable book? I can con- 
ceive of none which can possibly justify it. It can- 
not have been lucre ; for a man who dates his intro- 
duction from Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, 
must be above the shilling which is said to be safe to 
offer any Englishman. No; it was not lucre—it 
was love of notoriety. ‘“‘ I have resuscitated the fame 
of Shelley,” we think we hear the burly Harry say 
(for, of course, Harry is burly). “‘Goto! I will now 
resuscitate the fame of Keats! I can obtain his 
love-letters, or copies of them, and I will edit them 
as no other man in England could” (or would, Har- 
ry), “‘and the reviewers will praise me as the monu- 
mental resuscitator.” 

But how has Mr. Harry Buxton Forman per- 
formed his task? He has done fairly what he should 
not have done at all. How he coudd do it, with the 
head of the dying young poet sleeping before him, is 
more than I can see. Vale, Hariicus | 





Twas Ned \ Ls Ladle 


RAVE blue-eyed herald of the tardy Spring, 
Who, while thy laggard followers still sleep, 
Courageously thy steadfast watch dost keep, 
Glad tidings of her first approach to bring— 
I wonder thy sweet patience never fails, 
Though wintry snows lie deep on field and hill, 
And from the sea the bitter blast blows chill, 
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That no weak doubt thy trusting heart assails ; 

I marvel at thy subtile chemistry, 

Which can from the cold earth such faith distill, 
And, from gray skies, such azure as doth fill 

Thy gentle, upturned eyes. Oh, lesson me, 
Sweet sage! Courage and hope I’d learn of thee, 
And faith that fails not in adversity. 


A VISIT TO THE LONDON COOKER Y-SCHOOL. 
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HEN the allied armies of England and France 

were besieging Balaklava, the French troops 
enjoyed a filling feast every day at dinner-time, while 
the British boys—many of them titled aristocrats, 
with the inherited right to thousands of pounds year- 
ly rent-roll— were slowly famishing, perishing of 
hunger. And what was the cause? Simply the su- 
perior knowledge of the French concerning cookery, 
and their great ability in the matter of extracting 
nutritious food out of what seem to other nations 
the most worthless odds and ends. It was partly the 
experience the two armies went through in the Cri- 
mea, and partly the efforts of wealthy English fami- 
lies who have lived much in France, and were de- 
termined to effect an improvement in English cook- 
ery, that at last aroused the British Government to 
the importance of taking practical action on the sub- 
ject. To those members of Parliament who com- 
pose what is called the Committee of Council on 
Education, is annually intrusted the sum of one 
million pounds, with the power to obtain more than 
this if necessary, for the promulgation of knowl- 
edge ; and, in the year 1874, these gentlemen de- 
cided that a certain portion of this money should go 
to the foundation of a national training-school of 
cookery. Individuals of the highest social rank at 
once interested themselves in the advancement of 
the movement. Dukes, earls, lords, baronets, army- 
officers of high grade, and other notabilities, now 
serve on the executive committee. The last meeting 
of the school was held at the princely London resi- 
dence of the Duke of Sutherland, Stafford House; 
the opulent Duke of Westminster being the presid- 
ing officer ; and, among an audience composed prin- 
cipally of ladies, was seen, eagerly attentive, the 
Princess Louise, one of the most popular of the 
British royal family. 

On a bright and sunny day recently I determined 
to visit the National School of Cookery, situated at 
South Kensington, and, ensconced in a hansom-cab, 
was soon whirling at a fine pace along Piccadilly 
—that splendid thoroughfare in which are situated 
the town mansions of the Rothschilds, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Dukes of Richmond, Cleveland, 
Buccleugh, and numberless others of the wealthy 
and titled classes. After Hyde Park is passed, the 
name of Piccadilly stops, and the broad road is called 
by another appellation, but it still retains its de- 
lightful Piccadilly features, and is now for a stretch 
a brilliant shopping-street, and anon for another 
stretch a fashionable residence thoroughfare. Before 
superb old mansions, ivy-draped and picturesque, 
smart grooms are leading by the bit the showiest of 
horses, ready harnessed, for young my lady and the 
duke her father to mount presently and go gallop- 
ing along to the Lady’s Mile at Hyde Park. The 
slow crush of private equipages bespeaks the nu- 
merous population of this neighborhood and its 
wealth. Great crowds of well-dressed people are 


walking. Many cabs flash by this way and that. 
Omnibuses from all parts of the monster metropolis 
thunder heavily along the smooth roadway. To add 
to the quaintness of the picture, there passes along 
on foot an East Indian of a certain rank, whose 
otherwise European costume is strangely accentuated 
by an indescribable barbaric head-covering—a mar- 
velous turban, composed of bright-colored silk, and 
folds of snowy muslin, enriched with gems and odd 
feathers, and certainly fully a yard high. Nothing 
more laughable in the way of a hat was ever seen 
even on an oféra-bouffe hero on the stage; yet its 
wearer lounges serenely along the crowded London 
street, seemingly quite unaware that his attire is not 
entirely similar to those around him. 

Presently, our hansom turns sharply to the left, 
and we are in Exhibition Road, and a minute’s 
further drive brings us to the entrance of the cook- 
ing-school. We walk up to the wooden gateway, 
and on a blackboard which hangs there read the pro- 
gramme for the day. There was a cooking-lesson 
this morning, of which the ‘‘ subjects,” as they are 
called here, were “roast-meats and the puddings 
which accompany them.” That lesson isover. The 
subjects for the afternoon’s lesson are “ vegetables.”’ 
To be present at this lesson the charge is one shil- 
ling and sixpence ; the admission to the morning les- 
sons is cheaper, only one shilling. 

I have thus time for luncheon at a neat “‘ pastry- 
cook’s”” near by, which I find quite crowded with 
lunchers, who are evidently students of the various 
branches of education which are so generously taught 
in this neighborhood by the British Government. 
Here I see not one, but twenty East Indians, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Australians, and representatives of 
various other nationalities, most of them young. All 
of them are chatting and laughing, as if full of the 
brightest spirits and the highest hopes of future 
achievement. It is almost time for the afternoon 
lesson to begin when I return to the cooking-school. 
The building is by no means an imposing one, and is 
mainly constructed of iron and glass. Its walls are 
artistically though roughly frescoed, and in a set of 
graceful medallions we read the names of various 
culinary heroes—Liebig, Soyer, Caréme, and Rum- 
ford, being among the number. The benches for the 
accommodation of the public are placed one above 
and behind the other, as in a theatre auditorium ; 
and below, walled off from the spectators by a long 
pine counter, is what may be likened to the stage, 
and where the drama of vegetables is shortly to be: 
played. Minor actors are already moving about in 
the shape of scullery-maids, who are scrubbing off 
the counter and two other long tables which flank 
the sides. The great star, the cook, has yet to appear.. 
A fine, large furnace at the back has a splendid glow-- 
ing fire of coals in it, and the instantaneous impres-. 
sion madeasby the place is that neatness and order 
are here attained in an uncommon degree. A black-. 
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board is also brought into use here, standing below 
on the stage. It is placed slantwise, like a picture 
on an easel, and written upon it, in a large, round 
hand, in chalk, is the following information : 





. Cost of 
DISHES, Time. Riaterial. 
Somihé potatoes. fs 6555 se cece sccm ces vene x hour Is. od, 
PCa COMCKOQUCELES i uinkts iol- oe elas slo, heise T vote zo 
Potato ribbons and chips........2....0.+- ro min 6 
Gaulfoweniau Prarie visas hstelcaiaas 34 hour. 8 
pMachicccesn Greece se essae ce ce ates ro min 9 
PAG TICHOKESSsnicicw cnien= ca cercleie bios sielem onic BO ues 6 
Seaekaleid.. pia ties bine e's cs Seteisleinrepiasie sion 20;555 8 
Brussels Sprouts, sai st Cieeabes «sl: pdr 6 


Upon a card which hangs above the blackboard 
is printed a request that visitors will refrain from 
talking during the progress of the lesson. As the 
time fixed for it approaches, the kitchen -attend- 
ants bring in such utensils as the cooks will require 
during the lesson. All are of the most scrupulous 
neatness, and I see a printed notice hanging below, 
which informs the a¢tachés of the place that the ut- 
most cleanliness in every article must be constantly 
kept ; that all articles required during the lesson 
are to be placed on the tabies before the cook be- 
gins her demonstrations. There are also two or 
three rules laid down for the cook, among them the 
excellent order that she must not use such vague ex- 
pressions as “‘a little,” “a good deal,” or “ some,” in 
her explanations, ‘‘ Be quite explicit,” says the or- 
der. “State exactly how many ounces, or pounds, 
or pints, or quarts, are necessary.” 

The audience numbers about one hundred per- 
sons, mostly ladies, though there are a few who are 
evidently servants ; and, as the lesson progresses, a 
group of gentlemen come in who whispered in- 
formation from lip to lip tells us are some of the 
noblemen who serve on the committee, and whose 
efforts to improve the national cookery have brought 
about the establishment of the school. Its cost is by 
no means a trifle. In the first place, cooks had to be 
brought over from France to show the English cooks 
how to make the various dishes. After they had 
learned the art from the Frenchwomen, those Eng- 
lish cooks who were selected to give lessons to ladies 
had to be sent to take elocution-lessons before they 
were able to speak intelligibly to an audience. As 
yet no ladies have been willing to give the demon- 
stration lessons, though a large number are learning 
how to cook, and even to do scullery-work “ with 
their own hands,” as the secretary proudly said to 
me after the lesson was over. Among these is Miss 
Huxley, daughter of the celebrated lecturer. The 
gentlemen of the committee are endeavoring to in- 
duce gentlewomen of small means (or none) to thin 
out the crowded ranks of governess-hood and take 
to giving cooking-lessons in all the different towns 
and villages of the kingdom. Certificates of profi- 
ciency in the science of cookery are given by the 
school to students who have been through the course 
of scullery-cleaning and cookery-lessons by doing all 
“with their own hands.” 

When the cook appears, exactly at two o'clock, 
the generality of ladies present prepare with pencils 
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and paper to take down her words and make note 
of her actions, and an accidental glance I get at the 
notes of a lady who sits next me makes me smile at 
this amateur reporting. Every casual remark of the 
cook is hastily scrawled down, and matters of import 
and no import jostle each other so confusingly that 
one cannot but wonder whether the hurried scribble- 
ments can ever after be deciphered. The cook is an 
honest-looking Englishwoman, middle-aged, wear- 
ing a comfortable, dark merino dress, entirely with- 
out trimming, a large, white apron with bib, white 
sleeve-covers extending over her elbows and held 
there by elastic bands, and a neat lace cap. Al- 
though she occasionally drops an “h” and makes a 
lapse in grammar, she expounds her proceedings 
clearly and with very little superfluous loquacity. 
She is “quite explicit,” too, for when an ounce of 
butter is required she says, “ You take an ounce of 
butter,” and then she herself proceeds to take it and 
weigh it carefully in her brightly-scoured scales. 
She has also cans of varying sizes in which she meas- 
ures off the exact quantity of milk, broth, or water, 
required. One of her convenient implements is a 
“ frying-basket "—a sort of saucepan of wire in 
which she places things that are to be fried and 
browned, then plunges the frying-basket in an iron 
saucepan containing boiling lard. Of invaluable 
service, also, were three or four large porcelain ba- 
sins, which stood near her, marked with the mono- 
gram of the school. In these she washed carefully 
her various vegetables before cooking them ; in one 
of them she peeled her potatoes and cut off waste 
portions of the cauliflower, etc. ; one of them stood 
quite apart, and herein she rinsed her hands fre- 
quently—the scullery-maid changing the water for 
her more than once in the course of the lesson. A 
clean towel lay by this basin; no soap was used. 
As the lesson progressed, questions were asked her 
by different ladies in the audience, and her explana- 
tions in response furnish much valuable information, 
not only in regard to the particular article in hand, 
but upon the whole matter of cooking. At the com- 
pletion of each dish it was sent around among the 
audience to be tasted, and I can truthfully say that 
every vegetable treated was fit to issue from the kitch- 
en of the most celebrated Parisian restaurant, and 
culinary praise can go no higher. 

At precisely four o'clock the lesson terminated, 
and every vegetable mentioned in the list on the 
blackboard was standing in battle-array, as pretty 
as a picture, on the long counter in front of the cook. 
To be sure, the soufié potatoes were rather hors de 
combat, for I believe everybody in the audience had 
tasted of them—and luscious, indeed, they were. 
But the cauliflower and the sea-kale were respected ; 
the “ribbons and chips” (a sort of Saratoga fried 
potatoes, the ribbons being long peelings like an 
apple-paring or a shaving, and the chips the re- 
maining core, thinly sliced) were presentable, what 
was left of them. The broken-into dishes were left 
on the counter for the scullery-maids to dispose of, 
but the dishes which were intact were carried into a 
room across a wide hall-way and placed upon a great, 
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long table, already bountifully supplied with like 
good things. Into this room the audience followed, 
and, to my surprise, I found there a great crowd of 
elegant personages, male and female, who were pur- 
chasing the eatables as fast as they could draw the 
money from their pockets ; and then, entering the 
carriages which stood so thickly as to almost block 
the roadway outside, they gleefully made off with 
their booty. I cast a longing eye on the potato 
croquettes, those being so temptingly browned and 
so convenient to transport in a paper bag; but, alas! 
a venerable lady, with silvery curls and a seal cloak 
which reached to the ground, was too quick for me 
and had bought the lot and handed them to her foot- 
man before I could say “ Croquette!” 

Introducing myself to the lady superintendent, I 
got as pleasant a chat with her as the never-ceasing 
musketry of kisses from the rose-bud garden of girls 
who surrounded her to take leave after the lessons 
would permit. I was shown the kitchens where la- 
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dies are instructed. Five lessons in scullery-cleaning 
and twenty cooking-lessons comprise the course. By 
“lesson” in this case is meant attendance at the 
school from 10 A. M. till 4 Pp. M. (with two hours’ 
intermission at noonday), and cooking and cleaning 
with one’s own hands, not observation only of the 
hands of another. The charge for the course is 
about twenty-five dollars. This is for ordinary learn- 
ers. Those who desire to practise afterward as teach- 
ers must go through twelve weeks’ training at the 
school, at a cost of about sixty dollars. Benevolent 
persons, who have the means and the desire to do 
charitable actions, are appealed to by the school to 
give teacherships to poor ladies of their acquaintance 
or to found free teacherships for a certain number of 
candidates permanently. No doubt charity will soon 
manifest itself in this way, for almsgiving is one of 
the finest traits of the British character, and the 
desirability of fostering the growth of accomplished 
cooks in England is a matter which is beyond dispute. 
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A COUSINLY DUET. 


FLORA (with significant emphasis). 
EE, birdie ! here’s your seed and cake, 
And here’s your water handy ; 
Come, trim your yellow plumes, and make 
Your little self a dandy ! 
You’re wiser far than some I know, 
Who, home and comfort scorning, 
Through every sort of danger go, 
And won't take friendly warning. 


FRANK (defiantly). 


So be it. ‘‘ Home and comfort” I 
Can leave to those who need ’em ; 
Mine the wide earth, the open sky, 
The wanderer’s life of freedom ! 
And— 
FLORA. 
Better far at home to stay 
Than burn abroad or shiver ; 
There’s nothing ¢ere can match our bay, 
Or beat our Hudson River ! 


FRANK (with profound trony). 

Forth, then, O Frank ! in vent’rous bark 

Round Coney Island sailing, 
Exploring wilds of Central Park, 

Or Brooklyn bridge-tower scaling ! 
Ho, bring my boots! I burn to gain 

Famed Harlem’s mountains broken, 
And flaunt in Carleton’s window-pane 

My ‘‘ Travels through Hoboken !”’ 


FLORA. 


You wretch ! how dare you mock me so 
At every word I utter ? 


FRANK ( proudly). 
Well, 7’ no cage-bred pet, you know, 
‘To chirp for cake-and-butter ; 
Mine be the wz/d-bird’s rocky lair, 
The wild-bird’s flight aspiring, 


To soar through boundless realms of air 
On pinions never tiring ! 


FLORA (sarcastically). 


But when the cold December blast 
Through leafless boughs came moaning, 

Or stones byimpish urchins cast 
Your carols turned to groaning, 

I guess you’d find your ‘‘ freedom ” sweet 
Too cold for admiration, 

And change for birdie’s cage and meat 
Your free, unthralled starvation. 


FRANK, 


Bah ! give to those who /zar the strife 
Retirement and a cottage ; 

No Esau I to barter life 
And all it yields for pottage ! 

Not all the gold of Wall Street Jews 
To one dull spot should pin me, 

With ‘‘ earth before me where to choose,” 
And life aglow within me ! 


FLORA. 


Ah me! no cloud the spirit dims 
Till youth and vigor fail us ; 

But when gray hairs and feeble limbs 
And creeping years assail us, 

When now no more we proudly stand 
Defying grief and dangers, 

’Tis then we miss the loving hand— 
Lone in a world of strangers ! 


FRANK (smzling). 
Aha! there spoke the sex, ma mize / 
No song but this one only : 
‘¢ Get married and thrice happy be— 
Live single and be lonely !” 
Well, well, don’t frown, my pretty sage— 
You know my tongue’s a railer ; 
But, if I’m destined to the cage, 
Will you, dear, be my jailer ? 
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HE career of Mr. Gerrit Smith, so felicitously set 
forth by Mr. Frothingham in his recent biography, 
affords in one particular a lesson which is well worth 
pausing over, on account of the light which it throws 
upon one of the vexed questions of what Mr. Herbert 
Of all the accusations that 
have discredited political economy in the minds of good 


Spencer calls ‘‘ sociology.” 


and worthy people, there is none, perhaps, that has been 
so influential as the charge that it discourages individual 
charity, and thus ‘‘dries up benevolence at its source.” 
A conception of duty which is inculcated by religion, and 
fortified by the moral sentiment of mankind, is not to 
be shaken by arguments drawn from abstract considera- 
tions of human nature, and, as the economists can only 
deal with general principles, it is not surprising that their 
‘‘cold-blooded theories” have aroused hostility rather 
than produced convictions; but no candid person will 
deny that under the social compact a given course of con- 
duct is to be judged by its results to society: and it is 
because of the striking illustration which Mr. Smith’s life 
affords of the practical outcome of certain ideas that it 
is peculiarly worthy of study and reflection. 

Mr. Smith was almost the Christian ideal of a chari- 
table man. He did not comply literally with the Script- 
ural injunction to sell all one has and give to the poor, 
but he really did far more: he devoted all the ener- 
gies of rare business abilities to the accumulation of suc- 
cessive fortunes, which he successively and unreservedly 
gave away. Had he merely bestowed the large patri- 
mony with which he started, it would have borne but an 
insignificant proportion to the ultimate aggregate of his 
benefactions ; but, instead of sterilizing his faculties by 
depriving them of the instrument which they could use 
most productively, he made himself, as it were, a living 
spring from which flowed a copious and continuous 
stream of munificence. During the greater portion of 
his life, according to his biographer’s estimate, his in- 
come varied from forty to sixty thousand dollars a year, 
and of this princely revenue he not only gave away reg- 
ularly, year by year, by far the greater part, but some- 
times encroached upon his capital in order to meet the 
multitudinous demands which his reputation for benevo- 
lence brought upon him. What he reserved for his own 
uses amounted to much less than he often bestowed upon 
a single object that appealed to his sympathies. His 
house, a large wooden mansion, was meagre in its ap- 
pointments. ‘‘He spent nothing on pleasure, nothing 
on amusement, and next to nothing on dress. He 
bought no luxuries, ornaments, or trinkets, purchased 
neither pictures nor bronzes, forbade needless household 
decorations, gave no holiday presents, indulged his fam- 
ily in no expensive dainties. His personal expenses were 
absurdly small, even for a man of moderate means, not 
for the reason that he was ascetic, but for the reason 
that money, in his opinion, was worth too much to be 
wasted on frivolities, on things that the rust corrupted 


and the moth devoured. His house was large, for it 


answered the demands of his hospitality. His table was 
bountiful, as it must have been to feed the people who 
came in from the highways and byways; but there was 
never the least ostentation. There was all that hospi- 
On the other hand, 
he rarely turned a deaf ear to any sort of appeal for 
charity. Besides his public contributions, he literally 
gave away fortunes to relieve private distress. The daily 


tality required, but nothing more.” 


applications from strangers often amounted to tens of 
thousands of dollars; more than once they reached a 
hundred thousand and over. ‘‘Old men and women 
asked for sustenance in their infirmity. ‘To redeem 
farms, to buy unproductive land, to send children to 
school, applications were made from every part of the 
country. A girl wants a piano; a boy wants money to 
buy a watch, and incloses a photographic likeness of 
himself, to be returned in case the request is declined. 
A woman solicits the gift of an alpaca dress, and is 
The 
small checks flew about in all directions, carrying in the 
aggregate thousands of dollars; but, not content with 


particular that the trimmings be sent with it.” 


meeting the ordinary demands upon him, Mr. Smith was 
continually devising new methods of searching out and 
assisting the needy. At one time he distributed thirty 
thousand dollars among the destitute old maids and wid- 
ows of New York State. In 1846 he gave to the poor 
colored people of the State three thousand farms averag- 
ing from forty to sixty acres each, and himself bore all 
the expenses connected with the drawing and recording 
of the deeds, In 1849—’50 he gave similar farms to one 
thousand white males of the State, and, besides accom- 
panying each deed with ten dollars in cash, gave fifty 
dollars to each of five hundred white females. 

Certainly Mr. Smith, if any man, had the right to 
expect to see and recognize those benefits that are sup- 
posed to wait upon charitable deeds ; but what, in fact, 
were the results? His gift of the farms not only impov- 
erished still further the poor recipients, but was the pro- 
lific source of innumerable disputes and wrangles, and was 
even made the occasion of imputations upon the donor’s 
candor and integrity. Mr. Smith himself was compelled 
to acknowledge that this particular beneficence—which 
had seemed so wisely adapted to avoid the objections to 
ordinary modes of giving—had done more harm than 
good to those who had been designed to benefit by it. 
Of the effects of his bounty upon his immediate neigh- 
bors, Mr. Frothingham gives an account which would be 
laughable but for the weighty lesson which it teaches. 
‘‘He ruined his beloved Peterboro by excessive indul- 
gence, doing so much for the villagers that they became 
quite incapable of doing anything for themselves. His 
generosity dried up the sources of public spirit and made 
men positively sordid. He proposed to build and endow 
a library there, and the owners of desirable land-sites 
were, all at once, misers, who held the ground at prices 
so exorbitant that the scheme was abandoned. He 
opened a free reading-room, and the thirst for informa- 
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tion, being anticipated, was discouraged. He offered to 
erect a fountain on the common, and the jealousy of 
the residents, each of whom wanted it in front of his 
own house, caused a bitterness which the waters of 
Bethesda could not cure. He presented a town-clock to 
the authorities, and they grew at once so parsimonious 
that he was requested to provide a man to wind it up. 
The common-railing was dilapidated, and remained so, 
because he did not choose to repair it at his own expense. 
The brood of parasites increased on this branching oak. 
Tramps, swindlers, cheats, multiplied. Liars sprang up 
like weeds. Beggars infested the county. His bounty 
would in many cases, if not in most, have been more 
wisely bestowed on the devouring sea which it could not 
poison, or buried in the ground where it would lie for- 
ever hid.” 

Are sociologists blameworthy if, reasoning from such 
facts as these, they reach the conclusion that giving is a 
thing to be discouraged rather than to be placed ona 
moral pedestal? ‘‘ Yes,” says (or implies) Mr. Froth- 
ingham, ‘‘for, whatever may have been the effect of 
the benefactions upon their recipients, they elevated 
and ennobled the soul of the giver.” But a dispas- 
sionate observer may be excused for thinking that the 
‘‘ruin” of an entire village, and the encouragement of 
tramps, swindlers, cheats, liars, and beggars (to say noth- 
ing of evils in other directions), is too high a price to pay 
for the elevation or regeneration of a single individual. 





THE added fascination which effective illustrations 
give to a work of any kind is within the knowledge of 
every reader ; and this is especially true of works of fic- 
Art is peculiarly a handmaiden of the imagination. 
Many a novel owes continued existence to its pictures; 


tion. 


the illustrator, if he be really capable, is the novelist’s 
best friend. The figures, faces, and scenes, of a favorite 
romance become more firmly fixed in the mind, are better 
remembered, and are more marked in their individuality 
and their traits, by reason of the artist’s pencil. No de- 
scription, however graphic, brings even a striking charac- 
ter before us with the force and identity that a portrait 
does which is the product of an artistic imagination in 
sympathy with that of the author. Such was the service 
rendered to more than one celebrated writer of his time 
by George Cruikshank, who has just died in London at 
the age of eighty-six. 
petus to Dickens’s popularity and fame by illustrating 
the ‘‘Sketches by Boz” and ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” No one 
who has read these books will ever forget the rough but 
most minute and graphic etchings of ‘‘ The Streets in 
the Morning ” in the one, and ‘‘ Fagin in the Condemned 
Cell” in the other. 
it was Cruikshank or Dickens who had the best claim to 
the creation of ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” The bluff old cari- 
caturist maintained until his dying day that the idea, 
and characters, and plot, of the story were his, and that 
Dickens merely filled in his outlines. 
so, however, so finely was this filling-in done that Cruik- 
shank might at least have allowed the novelist the credit 
of joint authorship. 


It was he who gave a marked im- 


It is still a question, indeed, whether 


Even if this were 
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The power of an illustrator could not be more strik- 
ingly shown than by the fact that, after ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
Dickens refused to allow Cruikshank to illustrate any 
more of his books. Cruikshank made effects so strong 
Dickens 
wished an illustrator who would simply interpret his de- 
Cruikshank added traits and peculiarities of 
his own to the scenes and characters, 
thor Cruikshank did still greater service than for Dickens, 
The long-drawn and often tedious historical romances of 


as to dwindle the graphic merit of the text. 


scriptions. 
For another au- 


William Harrison Ainsworth would scarcely have lived 
so long, or remained so popular, but for the intensely 
strong and dramatic pictures with which Cruikshank il- 
lustrated them. His portraits of Jack Sheppard and 
Herne the Hunter, of ‘‘ Bluff King Hal” and Guy 
Fawkes, can never be forgotten by those who have seen 
them, though the incidents which they accompany may 
easily slip the mind. 

Cruikshank undoubtedly won his fame by sheer force 
of genius, added to an enormous capacity for toil and 
enthusiastic devotion to his art. Little circumstances 
often bring men of talent into notice, and it may be that 
he owed his first taste of notoriety somewhat, at least— 
to his grotesque name. Once heard, it was not likely to 
be forgotten. If his name had been Smith, it might 
have taken ten years longer for him to earn a living at 
etching. He was interesting not only as an artist, but as 
aman. At eighty-five he was still a hale, active-bodied, 
bright-eyed, cheerful old man, still able to maintain the 
reputation of a hearty ‘‘ good fellow,” with a still steady 
hand and a still keen and teeming memory. One who 
saw him not long ago describes him as “‘ slightly below 
the middle height, spare but solid of frame, somewhat 
long -armed and short-legged, and very broad in the 


chest.” 

On almost any pleasant morning he might have been 
seen walking with brisk step and light-hearted expression 
along the Hampstead road, his bright, blue-gray eyes 
sparkling with merriment and good-nature; his high 
cheek-bones and bold, aquiline nose, his firm, sharp-cut 
mouth, unhidden by mustache or whiskers, and his mas- 
sive, well-proportioned, and still erect and vigorous frame, 
always eliciting the attention of every passer-by. 

To the last he was a good-naturedly vain old gentle- 
man ; and, having lost the greater part of his hair, spent 
a good deal of time in utilizing certain stray long locks 
by artfully bringing them to sweep gracefully across his 
forehead. He was full of garrulous loquacity, and would 
sit at the festive board without even so much as sipping a 
glass of wine or puffing a cigar—being a teetotaler and a 
foe to tobacco—and tell merry stories and recall blithe 
years of yore by the hour together. The surpassing hu- 
mor of his illustrations sparkled in his speech; the dra- 
matic force of some of his etchings in Ainsworth broke 
out in his impulsive and vivid gesticulation. He was a 
typical hard-headed Briton in the obstinacy with which 
he stuck to his side of a question, his impatience of con- 
tradiction, and the dogmatic belligerency of his argu- 
ments. He had seen very much of ‘‘ life” in its social 
sense, having begun his art career in the last year of 
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the last century, and having been on familiar terms with 
authors and artists from the days of Burns and Scott to 
those of Morris and Swinburne, and his stock of anec- 
dote, most often humorous, was simply inexhaustible. 

As an artist Cruikshank was not only preéminent in 
his own field, but always a satirist on the side of the 
good. He followed Hogarth—at some distance, to be 
sure—as the fearless delineator of fashionable vice; and 
he carried his detestation of drinking and smoking to 
the verge of fanaticism. His purposes were ever pure 
and high, and in his merry moods he laughed the follies 
and foibles of society into shame. 





THE French are nothing if not picturesque and sen- 
timental, even in their politics. Rhetoric and epigram 
are the most successful weapons of their orators; an 
‘‘ incident’? or an epithet often has more effect than a 
solid argument ; a sudden emotion, inspired by an im- 
passioned appeal or a fervid, patriotic maxim, some- 
times produces in the staid halls of legislation a thrill- 
ingly dramatic scene. That so susceptible a people 
should be without a national anthem is a curious and 
suggestive fact ; and the want of such a song, that all 
Frenchmen, of whatever political hue, may sing, is just 
A 


trifling event has given rise to this demand for a patriotic 


now stirring up much debate and agitation in Paris. 
hymn. The long-shunned and tabooed ‘‘ Marseillaise ” 
was played by a regimental band at the Nantes Theatre, 
as a feature of a new drama that had been put upon the 
boards ; whereon the band was prohibited by its com- 
This 
awoke the wrath of the extreme republicans everywhere, 


mander from again attending the performance. 


Was not, they said, the ‘‘ Marseillaise” a republican air, 
and was not France a republic? Hence has ensued a 
hot discussion, the radicals insisting that the magnificent 
war-song of Rouget de I’Isle should be solemnly declared 
the national anthem, and the other parties as warmly 
opposing it. 

Certainly, the power of music to excite and exalt the 
human soul, to inspire it to intense feeling and bold, rash, 
uncontrollable action, never had a more striking exhibi- 
tion than the history of this spirited chanson of the Rev- 


olution presents. Few Frenchmen can sing it without 


glowing with emotion, without a trembling in the voice, 


and tears rising to the eyes. Unhappily, the words 
which Rouget set to the ringing Alsatian melody were, 
while really grand, and in keeping with the air, a party 
appeal ; and ever since the days when the ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ 
was sung by a band of insurgents, marching on Paris to 
overthrow the established government, the song has been 
appropriated by the friends of revolution, and has been 
accepted by all classes as the musical symbol of overturn- 
ing and disorder. It isa pity, for the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” is 
certainly the most thrilling patriotic song that mortal 
ever created. Many a time has it rung out in Paris and 
in France, but, singularly enough, always, or almost al- 
ways, as a defiance to the powers reigning at the Tuile- 
ries. It has greeted advancing regiments from behind 
barricades ; it has been muttered, with a sort of religious 





solemnity, and with the effect of a chanted oath, in se- 
cret conclaves of conspirators ; now and then it has burst 
out at midnight, from the throats of half-drunken bands 
of blue-bloused sons of toil in quiet streets, to die away 
before approaching minions of authority. Three kings 
and two emperors have forbidden it on pain of heavy 
punishment ; the sounds of its war-notes have caused 
many a timid heart to beat fast, not with patriotic ardor, 
but with fear. Once, and once only, has a French sov- 
ereign heard, with pride and approval, this most fervid 
of all national airs. One night, on the very eve of the 
Franco-Prussian War, the third Napoleon held a grand 
reception at St.-Cloud. The historic palace was crowded 
with glittering officers ; and on a sudden, as if by inspi- 
ration, a band of the Imperial Guard struck up the long- 
unheard but ever-familiar strains. At that solemn mo- 
ment there was or could be no frown for the strophes, or 
even the fiery words, of Rouget de l’Isle. It is not likely 
that even the French Republic, being conservative and 
half aristocratic, will adopt the ‘‘ Marseillaise” as the 
official national anthem ; and if not that, the French 
may well be bewildered what to choose. The perplexity 
arises not from the want but the multitude of ‘ eligible” 
airs. Only less heart-stirring than the ‘* Marseillaise ”’ is 
‘¢ Partant pour la Syrie,” the composition of Queen Hor- 
tense ; but that was the filially-adopted air of the now 
detested Second Empire. ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre !” is 
beautiful, but Bourbon ; ‘‘ La Complainte de Malbrouck ” 
is full of jingle and sparkle, but is, after all, a burlesque 
—a sort of French ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” It may be that, 
as an English writer suggests, a new national song may 
be created, with Victor Hugo as its poet and Gounod as 
its composer. But national airs are born, not made; and 
such an experiment, even though the great genius of 
these two are called into service, would not promise much 
success. 


In the discussion of the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, now so general, we find some disputants repeating 
the argument that sin brings with it its own punishment. 
Is this true? Is ita fact that sin distinctly as sin bears 
a definite harvest of penalties ? All acts lead to conse- 
quences immediate or remote, but it is tolerably evident 
that an act is followed by penalties or rewards for rea- 
sons largely independent of the sinfulness or the right- 
Whoever violates the laws 
of Nature, or disregards the dictates of prudence, is sure 
to suffer in consequence, whether the act in question is at 
its root good or evil, whether prompted by a generous 
Abso- 
lutely, in Nature, there is no discrimination between 
right and wrong, but only between knowledge and igno- 
If we point to men 
whose sinful lusts have made them physical wrecks, we 


eousness involved therein. 


and loving motive, or a selfish and vicious one. 


rance, prudence and imprudence. 


also have continually before us those who are broken 
down by excess of praiseworthy labor, We shall even see 
good things in their nature and purpose come to evil, 
and bad devices reap a harvest of prosperous good-for- 
tune. The selfish and calculating avarice of one man 


builds up a large fortune; the generous incaution of an- 
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other impoverishes an estate. Sagacity and cunning bring 
to one merchant success ; hearty zeal and public spirit are 
fraught with ruin toanother. The faithful mother wastes 
away under the seeds of disease planted at the bedside 
of her fever-stricken child, while the woman of the world 
retains the bloom of health amid her selfish indulgences. 
It may be argued that the wrong-doer suffers from the 
pains of a remorseful conscience, even if the material 
consequences of his acts appear on their surface to be 
good. We apprehend that this goes a very little way in 
adjusting the balance. To the last the selfish man will 
think himself only an example of wise economy; the 
overreaching trader will applaud his successes as legiti- 
mate results of business sagacity; the libertine will de- 
plore his want of prudence, rather than the sin of his 
motive ; the woman of the world will sorrow more over 
her fading cheek than her misdeeds. There are instances, 
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mo doubt, of remorse, but the large majority of sinners 
live and die with complacent satisfaction in themselves. 
They are successful, they are courted, they adjudge them- 
selves and are adjudged by others as worthy and repu- 
table—they have no nice refinements about right and 
wrong, and whatever doubts they may at times enter- 
Whether 
there are to be compensations and penalties in the next 


tain are removed by ingenious casuistry. 


world or not, it is evident that here evil does not neces- 
sarily bring its own punishment ; that in the operation of 
all natural and many social laws, good and evil have no 
distinct existence or separate recognition, working inter- 
changeably for fortune or misfortune wholly to the extent 
with which they are associated with wise or unwise pro- 
jects, prudent or imprudent doings. Penalties in this 
world, outside of the prisons, follow inexorably the sin of 


making mistakes, and this is about all. 





Hooks of 


F all those deeds of mistaken kindness by which 
over-zealous friends and admirers seek to keep 
alive the memory of a deceased author, perhaps the least 
defensible is the custom of gathering up the chips and 
fragments left in his workshop, and offering them to the 
public as specimens of his faculty. If fame depended 
rather on the quantity than the quality of an author’s 
work, the practice would be at least intelligible ; but as 
every one who has reflected upon the matter knows, in 
the case even of the best writers, the voluminousness of 
their productions is one of the chief obstacles in the 
way of a durable and long-continued reputation. An 
author who really desires to consign his fame to ‘‘ the 
next ages ” could not do a wiser thing than construct a 
modest volume containing only his dest pieces, and then 
concentrate his efforts upon destroying or putting out of 
sight the rest. Of all the really classical names in Eng- 
lish literature, how few have been prolific writers, accord- 
ing to the modern standard, and of what they actually 
wrote how small is the part that now contributes to the 
keeping of their memory green ! 

If these reflections are true of authors in general, 
they are especially applicable to the case of the poet 
Moore. “During the long interval between the appear- 
ance of his earliest erotics and the publication of his 
ponderous posthumous memoirs, Moore could never be 
accused of being chary of his favors, or of under-estimat- 
ing the quality of his productions ; and, if it were discov- 
ered that any ‘‘ pieces”? had been omitted by him from 
ais collected works, the public might feel a reasonable as- 
surance that at least its interests had not been ignored. 
Not so, however, thinks Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, 
who, having found among the poet’s papers a certain 
amount of hitherto unpublished or unacknowledged ma- 
terial, has deemed it ‘‘ advisable to place it beyond the 
possibility of future loss” by calling in the aid of the 
‘preservative art.” The result is a goodly-sized vol- 
ume! containing half a dozen juvenile pieces that had 
been wisely omitted by Moore himself from his collected 
writings ; about a dozen satirical and humorous poems, 





1 Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental. 
By Thomas Moore. With Suppressed Passages from the Me- 
moirs of Lord Byron. With Notes. Edited by Richard Herne 
Shepherd. And a Preface by R. H. Stoddard. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 12mo, pp. 444. 
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consisting of squibs and political ‘‘ hits,” no better and 
no worse than many similar ones included in the poetical 
works, and contributing nothing to our knowledge of the 
poet ; eight prose papers contributed at different times to 
the Eainburgh Review ; one or two other prose perform- 
ances of no particular value or interest ; a comic opera 
in three acts, which was one of the very few productions 
which Moore estimated so slightly that he was ashamed 
to acknowledge it ; a few commonplace letters to Leigh 
Hunt and Mrs. Shelley ; and some ‘‘ Notes from Moore’s 
‘Life of Byron.’” The title-page would naturally lead 
one to infer that these latter make some revelations con- 
cerning the character of the famous Byron Memoirs de- 
stroyed by Murray, and of which Moore is supposed to 
have had a perusal ; but they are nothing more than the 
crude memoranda, references, reflections, notes, ana, 
and subjects of inquiry, jotted down by Moore while 
accumulating materials for his ‘‘ Life of Byron.” The 
substance of most of them was introduced into that 
work, and there is not the faintest indication that what 
was omitted was in any strict sense of the term ‘‘ sup- 
pressed.” 

The contributions to the Adznburgh Review are the 
only portion of the volume’s contents that is really val- 
uable as throwing light upon the author’s character. 
The easy and luminous style, the graceful touch, and the 
wealth of illustrative anecdote, are what might have been 
expected ; but the papers on ‘‘German Rationalism ” 
and on ‘‘ The Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church” 
give a new idea of the scope and range of Moore’s tal- 
ents. They exhibit a degree of scholarship and research 
to which the most learned theologian of the time might 
have been proud to lay claim ; and, of all the men liv- 
ing at the time of their appearance, Moore is probably 
the very last who would have been fixed upon as their 
author. Why he failed to utilize them on the numerous 
occasions when he may be said to have emptied and 
shaken his portfolio in order to find material for the print- 
er is, perhaps, the only unexplained fact in his entire life. 
Mr. Stoddard’s preface to the American edition is gos- 
sipy and entertaining. 





AT first glance it is somewhat surprising that the first 
really adequate and appreciative analysis of Thoreau’s 
life and character should come to us from the hand of an 


oe A 
Englishman; but an easy explanation is found in the 
fact that foreigners are always on the lookout for some- 
thing abnormal and peculiar in our intellectual and social 
development, and English critics, in particular, have long 
ago settled it that whatever is odd and owtyvé among us is 
most likely to be truly characteristic. Thoreau was un- 
questionably odd, and his life and opinions eccentric ; 
therefore he must be more distinctively American than 
the orthodox and commonplace occupants of our literary 
Pantheon ; therefore he is peculiarly worthy the study of 
those lookers-on beyond the seas who would comprehend 
what is really new and original in the Genius of the 
West. This is a compendious statement of the more or 
less conscious process of reasoning which directs English 
attention and enthusiasm to such phenomenal prodigies 
as Poe, Thoreau, Walt Whitman, and Joaquin Miller; 
but it happens that Thoreau, whether as a man oras a 
writer, is well worthy of all the study which either curi- 
osity or sympathy is likely to prompt, and any theory is 
excusable, however mistaken it may be, which leads to 
such a suggestive bit of critical interpretation as Mr. H. 
A. Page’s ‘‘Study of Thoreau.” ! The little book is not 
a biography, though it gives a fairly complete and really 
valuable outline of Thoreau’s life ; it is not a synopsis 
or redaction of his works, though it brings together in 
luminous juxtaposition the most striking, and pleasing, 
and characteristic passages from his various writings ; it 
is not an attempt to distinguish his true place in litera- 
ture, though it contains much acute and discriminating 
criticism ; and it does not pretend to photograph the 
whole nature of the man, though it suggests the motives 
and impulses—those ‘‘interior laws of being "—which 
shaped his opinions and guided his conduct. It is, in 
substance, an effort to discover the essential character of 
Thoreau, and deals with his life and writings only so far 
as they can be made to throw light upon this. 

It is easy for an American to see that Mr. Page exag- 
gerates certain of Thoreau’s peculiarities, and greatly 
over-estimates his influence in this country—Thoreau 
never had either a disciple or an imitator, and his eccen- 
tricities of conduct produced but a transient ripple of 
curiosity. His writings, indeed, attracted some atten- 
tion, as any writings will which come direct from the 
heart of the author, and not merely from his brain ; but 
even these are far less widely known than their merits 
deserve, and not the least valuable result of Mr. Page’s 
work will be that it will quicken and extend the knowl- 
edge of these merits. It will do this because, delightful 
as are most of Thoreau’s writings to those who come to 
them in the right spirit, it is peculiarly necessary to their 
thorough appreciation that one should know something 
of the author’s life, character, point of view, and modes 
of thought. This knowledge it has hitherto been ne- 
cessary to obtain from the works themselves, and it is not 
surprising that the pursuit has proved too tedious and 
baffling for the average reader ; but an attentive perusal 
of Mr. Page’s little work will furnish just the needed 
standpoint, and insight, and personal data, and it ought 
certainly to have the effect of awaking a more intelligent 
interest in some of the freshest and most original writ- 
ings to be found in American literature. 

It has been often and truly said that American appre- 
ciation has first awakened England to a due sense of the 
merits of some of her greatest modern writers; in such 
works as Mr. Page’s ‘‘ Study of Thoreau” and ‘‘ Memoir 
of Hawthorne,” England is repaying the service by 
arousing us to a more adequate comprehension of our own. 

1 Thoreau: His Life and Aims. A Study. By H. A. Page. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 
** Little Classic” style. Pp. 234. 
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THERE is no royal road to scientific knowledge any 
more than to the learning of the schoolmen; but cer- 
tainly the pathway of the student is both smoothed and 
shortened by the preparation of such books as Professor 
Joseph Le Conte’s ‘‘ Elements of Geology.” 1 The mak- 
ing of text-books has commonly been left to mere rou- 
tine workers on the one hand and to fanciful theorists 
on the other, and there can be no doubt that one of the 
most potent influences in securing a place for science in 
the ordinary curriculum of the schools has been and is 
the willingness of superior men to assist in popularizing 
and formulating its results, If scientific text-books had 
been less excellent than they have been in general, Pro- 
fessor Le Conte’s work would mark an epoch in the 
study of geology in our colleges, and as it is it ought to 
give a new impulse to such study. For the first time the 
grand geological story is told in the terms of its Ameri- 
can .record; and, while there is a sense in which an 
American geology is just as absurd as an Americal polit- 
ical economy, or an American system of ethics, it is only 
reasonable to anticipate an increase of interest where the 
geography and the physical conditions with which we are 
most familiar are shown in their several stages of mu- 
tation or evolution. The more closely phenomena are 
brought home to us and the more readily their record 
can be examined, the keener will be the zest of the stu- 
dent in acquiring a knowledge of them ; and, just as it 
is natural to expect a man to be more familiar with the 
history of his own than of any other country, so it is 
but reasonable for him to desire a more minute acquaint- 
ance with that portion of geological history which deals 
particularly with the past of that country with which his 
personal interests and sympathies are involved. Another 
and very important reason for an American geology is 
that in America the geological record is more complete 
and continuous than in any other portion of the known 
world—far fewer evidences are found in it of those per- 
turbations and ‘‘ cataclysms” which used to puzzle the 
earlier geologists than in the formations of Northern 
Europe on which most geological expositions are based. 
To put it figuratively, fewer leaves are torn out of this 
portion of the great book of Nature, and of those which 
remain a smaller proportion are mutilated, or blotted, or 
crumpled. 

After all, however, the principal merit of such a trea- 
tise must consist not so much in the novelty of its mate- 
rial as in the manner in which this material is grouped 
and presented; and great praise is due Professor Le 
Conte for the originality and skill of his method of ex- 
position. The ordinary rule with systematic expounders 
of geology is to begin with the earliest period and to 
come down by progressive steps to the agencies now at 
work upon the surface of the earth—in other words, they 
begin with the unknown or doubtful and proceed to the 
known. But, as Professor Le Conte points out : ‘‘ The 
prime object of geology is to determine the Zzs¢ory of the 
earth, and of the organisms which have successively in- 
habited its surface. The structure and constitution of 
the earth are the materials of this history, and the phys- 
ical and chemical changes now going on around us are 
the means of interpreting this structure and constitution. 
Evidently, therefore, the only logical order of presenting 
the facts of geology is to study, first, the causes, physical 
and chemical, zow in operation and producing structure ; 
then the structure and constitution of the earth which, 
from the beginning, have been produced by similar 
causes; and, lastly, from the two preceding to unfold 





1 Elements of Geology: A Text-Book for Colleges and for 
the General Reader. By Joseph Le Conte. With numerous 
Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 588. 
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the history of the earth.” Ina word, he proceeds from 
the known present to the comparatively unknown past, 
using the knowledge acquired in the study of the former 
to explain the phenomena presented by an examination 
of the latter. That this is the most advantageous method 
of presentation is proved, we think, by the success of the 
exposition which is based on it; for, aside from the skill 
which the author has acquired by long experience in 
teaching, we know of no work in which the facts and in- 
terpretations which constitute the science of geology are 
rendered so simple and intelligible to the ordinary in- 
quirer. 

And this brings us naturally to the remark that the 
work is not intended solely for use as a school text-book, 
but was designed also to meet the requirements of those 
readers who, without expecting to become special geolo- 
gists, yet wish to know something of a science which is 
absorbing the thoughts and energies of so many able 
investigators. 





PRECISELY the same object has been aimed at, and 
substantially the same method pursued, by Professor 
Simon Newcomb in his ‘‘ Popular Astronomy,”?! in 
which is presented ‘‘a condensed view of the history, 
methods, and results of astronomical research, especially 
in those fields which are of most popular and philosophic 
interest at the present day, couched in such language as 
to be intelligible without mathematical study.” It is ex- 
pressly stated that the work is not designed either to 
instruct the professional investigator or to train the spe- 
cial student of astronomy, but aims to furnish the gen- 
eral reading public with an outline of the past history 
and present state of the science, complete enough to en- 
able them to comprehend its principles and data, and 
exact enough to serve as the basis for further study. 
‘Respecting the general scope of the work,” observes 
the author, in his preface, ‘‘it may be said that the his- 
toric and philosophic sides of the subject have been treat- 
ed with greater fullness than is usual in works of this 
character, while the purely technical side has been pro- 
portionately condensed. Of the four parts into which 
it is divided, the first two treat of the methods by which 
the motions and the mutual relations of the heavenly bod- 
ies have been investigated, and of the results of such in- 
vestigation ; while in the last two the individual peculiari- 
ties of those bodies are considered in greater detail. The 
subject of the general structure and probable develop- 
ment of the universe, which, in strictness, might be con- 
sidered as belonging to the first part, is, of necessity, 
treated last of all, because it requires all the light that 
can be thrown upon it from every available source.” 

While the exposition of the subject is undoubtedly 
freed from many of the technical difficulties that con- 
front the reader in professional treatises, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are many portions of the work which 
will hardly be intelligible to readers who are not pos- 
sessed of considerable mathematical knowledge, and es- 
pecially of clear ideas of geometrical relations. Much 
of the perplexity is doubtless due to difficulties inherent 
in astronomy, of which mathematics constitutes so es- 
sential a part; but we cannot help thinking that a good 
deal of it is also due to a lack of skill or practice on 
the part of Professor Newcomb in popular exposition. 
Many things which cannot be understood when nakedly 
stated in the customary phraseology, are very easily ren- 
dered intelligible by illustration or analogy, and it is the 
degree of skill exhibited in this method of interpretation 





1 Popular Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. With 
One Hundred and Twelve Engravings and Five Maps of the 
Stars. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 566. 
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which determines the relative success or failure of most 
popularizers of abstruse subjects. Professor Le Conte, 
for example, displays wonderful ingenuity and fertility 
of illustration, and thus circumvents many an obstacle 
which could not be directly scaled; but Professor New- 
comb usually contents himself with a precise and simple 
statement, which is clear enough to those possessing the 
requisite knowledge, but which is so much Greek to 
‘‘the general reading public” whose wants are to be 
supplied. We should say that, as a rule, Professor New- 
comb over-estimates the actual acquirements and the ca- 
pacity of thinking of the average reader, and thus over- 
looks difficulties which he could remove if he were con- 
scious of them. Where hesets himself to the elucidation 
of an obscure point, he is in general very successful, and 
his descriptions of the origin, construction, and modes of 
use of telescopes, spectroscopes, and other astronomical 
instruments, are admirable specimens of popular exposi- 
tion. Now and then, too, his lucid analyses—as of the 
investigations and discoveries which preceded and led to 
Newton’s momentous theory of gravitation—clear away 
illusions and confusions which had resisted the efforts of 
all previous expounders; but at other points, where an 
additional paragraph would remove all complexities, the 
reader is left in obscurity simply because, as we have said, 
the author is not aware that any obscurity is there. 

Most of the difficulties, it is to be remarked, are found 
in the first division of the book, in which is related the 
history of astronomical research. The last two and long- 
est divisions, dealing with the general structure and in- 
dividual members of the solar system and with the stel- 
lar universe, are not only profoundly interesting, but 
unequaled for the concise comprehensiveness and lucid 
precision with which they unfold the stupendous myste- 
ries of the heavens and the various and varying interpre- 
tations of them which man has devised. Here, at least, 
the author is perfectly intelligible as well as unaffectedly 
eloquent. 





A MERE catalogue of the books which have been 
written about Raphael and Michael Angelo would filla 
volume of considerable size—Passerini’s bibliography of 
Michael Angelo, published on the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the great artist’s death, contains titles of 
works covering one hundred and fifty-three pages—yet 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins’s essay ! is by no means a super- 
fluous addition to the literature of its subject, for from 
it, more readily than from any other easily-accessible 
book, the reader can obtain a clear and vivid impression 
of the character, achievements, and methods of work of 
two of the greatest men whose names are recorded in the 
annalsof art. It is accurately described on the title-page 
as a ‘‘ critical and biographical essay,” and while devoted 
mainly to interpretative and explanatory criticism, so con- 
nects the life of each artist with his work that the reader 
gets all that his memory is likely to retain in the way of 
biographical facts. The distinguishing merit of the work 
is that in it, as Mr. Perkins explains, Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo are for the first time treated of conjointly, so 
that the distinctive qualities and peculiarities of each, 
both as an artist and as a man, are brought out and 
emphasized by force of contrast. Each furnishes, as it 
were, the true standard by which to judge of the other, 
and the study of both together exhibits, as nothing else 
can, the artistic glories of an epoch which garnered the 
fruits of their genius. In contemplating the work of 
either by itself, one is apt to lose sight of the highly 





1 Raphael and Michelangelo: A Critical and Biographi- 
cal Essay. By Charles C. Perkins. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 8vo, pp. 294. 
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significant fact that the orbits of the two most brilliant 
planets in the artistic heavens were almost exactly par- 
allel both in time and space, the one being prolonged 
beyond the other, but on the same line as had been 
marked out while the parallelism existed. If Mr. Per- 
kins accomplished nothing more than the permanent 
lodgment of this conception in his readers’ minds, his 
treatise would furnish a sufficient excuse for being ; but 
in reality he does far more. His analyses and descrip- 
tions of paintings, specimens of sculpture, and build- 
ings, bring us much closer to the artist’s work than 
mere verbal descriptions often succeed in doing, and his 
comparisons and incidental references to other workers 
give us an illuminating view of the culminating period 
of Italian art. From any point of view, in short, Mr. 
Perkins’s essay is suggestive, and it ought to attract and 
please that large class of readers who, while keenly in- 
terested in the work and personality of artists, care very 
little, as a general thing, for technical art-criticism. 

IT is too early as yet to look for any acceptable and 
standard history of our civil war. The feelings which 
it aroused, and the passions which were excited by the 
conflict, have not sufficiently abated to admit of that 
calmness of temper and impartiality of judgment which 
the historian must bring to his work. The generation 
that performed the deeds can seldom be depended upon 
to make up the final record of them; and yet, in order 
that the final record may be satisfactory, it is necessary 
that the historian be provided with abundance of that 
material which only actual participants in the great events 
canfurnish. It is from this point of view—regarding 
them as the raw material of history—that such books as 
Colonel Walter H. Taylor’s ‘‘ Four Years with General 
Lee’! possess more than the transient interest of cur- 
rent literature. During the entire period of the war 
Colonel Taylor occupied the position of a confidential 
staff-officer with General Lee, being, in fact, Adjutant- 
General of the Army of Northern Virginia. This posi- 
tion, always a responsible one, was rendered more so 
than usual by General Lee’s distaste for the details of 
headquarters business; and, aside from the close per- 
sonal relations with the commanding general which it 
involved, it was peculiarly the position to qualify Colonel 
Taylor for speaking authoritatively upon the special point 
to which he has addressed himself here, namely, the 
comparative strength of the Confederate and Federal 
armies that were successively engaged in the operations 
in Virginia. From the title alone it would naturally be 
inferred that the book deals exclusively or chiefly with 
personal reminiscences of Lee, and of the part which he 
borein his military campaigns ; but, while there are some 
few anecdotes which throw light upon Lee’s character 
and habits, there is singularly little of a merely person- 
al interest, Colonel Taylor’s primary object being to 
establish conclusively the strength of the armies with 
which Lee fought his great battles. No subject per- 
taining to the military features of the late war has been 
more fiercely debated than this, and it was because he 
felt that he could really contribute something toward its 
settlement that Colonel Taylor has been induced to take 
up his pen. ‘‘ Having for a long time,” he says, ‘‘ super- 
vised the preparation of the official returns of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and having been permitted to 





1 Four Years with General Lee: Being a Summary of the 
more Important Events touching the Career of General Robert 
E. Lee in the War between the States ; together with an Au- 
thoritative Statement of the Strength of the Army which he 
commanded in the Field, By Walter H. Taylor. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 199. 











make a recent examination of a number of those returns 
now on file in the archive-office of the War Department 
at Washington, I am enabled to speak with confidence of 
the strength of the Confederate forces ; my information 
concerning that of the Federal forces is derived from 
official documents emanating from the officers and au- 
thorities of the United States Government.” His esti- 
mates, and the data upon which they are based, are given 
in much detail, and it must be confessed are not interest- 
ing in proportion to their value; yet, if the work was 
worth doing at all, it was worth doing thoroughly, and 
the future historian will doubtless congratulate himself 
upon finding a difficult subject so exhaustively treated in 
such narrow compass. 

One other feature of Colonel Taylor’s work is worthy 
of cordial commendation, and that is the manner in 
which he has conducted a discussion which offered excep- 
tional opportunities for displays of sectional feeling. His 
tone is eminently fair and candid, and, while he does not 
disguise the drift of his sympathies, he proves by exam- 
ple that the time has already come when the incidents of 
the great struggle can be treated as the facts of history, 
and not as the battle-ground of sentiment. 





Many Americans visit England and leave it reluctant- 
ly without having seen those characteristic rural beauties 
of which they have so often read, simply because they do 
not know where or how to seek them. To all such vis- 
itors in the future Mr. Louis J. Jennings’s ‘‘ Field-Paths 
and Green Lanes’’! will prove a very useful as well as a 
very entertaining book. It describes numerous country- 
walks in some of the most picturesque portions of Eng- 
land, near enough to London to be brought within the 
compass of a day's excursion, and yet most of them suf- 
ficiently connected with each other to be made the basis 
of a somewhat extended tour. Mr. Jennings holds that, 
while it is perhaps better to ride through a country than 
not to see it at all, yet that ‘‘ walking is the best of all 
known means of getting from one place to another ;” 
and his own enjoyment of his rambles is so hearty and 
evident that many who have never yet ventured upon the 
experiment will probably catch the contagion of his ex- 
ample. Asa general thing he avoids the highways and 
the customary tracks of travel, and invariably follows a 
green lane or a field-path wherever one could be found, 
giving such precise directions as will enable others to fol- 
low italso. Nothing is considered unworthy of his notice, 
whether it be an ancient church or homestead, a grand 
old tree, a wild-flower under a hedge, or a stray rustic by 
the road-side ; and his descriptive style is thoroughly nat- 
ural, unaffected, and charming. Without the pedantry 
of learning, there is sufficient knowledge of history and 
archeology to bring out aJl the elements of interest pos- 
sessed by the ancient ruins visited and the old historic 
towns; and, without parade of science, a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the various trees and flowers to indicate 
their special and characteristic attractions. A vein of 
personal reminiscence, into which is inserted occasionally 
a well-rendered dialogue or anecdote, enlivens the narra- 
tive, and relieves it of the monotony of set description ; 
and before the book is finished the reader will probably 
have come to regard Mr. Jennings as one of the most 
genial and entertaining of companions, either for a brisk 
‘‘tramp” across-country or for a quiet evening session 
by the fireside. 








1 Field-Paths and Green Lanes. Being Country Walks, 
chiefly in Surrey and Sussex. By Louis J. Jennings. Illus- 
trated with Sketches by J. W. Whymper. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 293. 
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“*Hush! we are disturbing him,’ she whispers.” 


‘“ Yet: Her Face or Her Fortune ?"—FPage 412. 
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Pert hANS Ie N NEW YORK. 


O one who has not lived in a large city with 

long distances between the principal points, 

and with no other means of communication than the 

horse-cars, excepting private conveyances, can fully 

appreciate what a boon has been secured by the 
completion of the elevated railways in New York. 

The active, sanguine, much-suffering inhabitant 





omitting hanging by the thumbs, nor the greater in- 
fliction, devised (we believe) in Chicago, of hanging 
from a rear platform by the eyebrows! When the 
weather is warm the cars are suffocating, when it is 
cold they are freezing, and in all seasons their capac- 
ity is overtaxed, 

Supposing that Brown—the hypothetic citizen 
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PROPOSED BROADWAY ARCADE RAILWAY. 


of our metropolis has dreamed of rapid transit for 
years ; he has read of various attractive but invari- 
ably delusive schemes in his newspaper morning af- 
ter morning, and evening after evening he has had 
no other resource than to ride from his office down. 
town to his house up-town in an overcrowded, dila- 
tory horse-car, with seats for less than one-half of 
its passengers. But we need not expatiate on the 
miseries of this kind of locomotion, as they are 
probably familiar to most of our readers—they in- 
‘clude pretty nearly all the tortures bequeathed to 
unfortunate man by medizval and later times, not 
May, 1878. VOL. IV.—26 


previously referred to, who is imaginary in person- 
ality but not in his grievances—lives in Harlem or 
above Fortieth Street, and does business below 
Canal Street—which is quite likely, as, in a general 
way, the commercial part of the city is down-town 
and the dwelling part up-town. The time consumed 
in his homeward journey is from thirty to ninety 
minutes ; the chances of his having a seat are very 
slight, and, if he has one, his neighbors overflow his 
knees and thrust their elbows into his ribs, while his 
feet are trodden upon by the passengers who are 
standing and who lose their equipoise on every occa- 
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sion the car stops or starts. He cannot rest, and 
reading is impossible. If the night is wet, the fine 
rain is sifted in through the crevices of the so-called 


ventilators in the roof, and driven in through the | tion in the contemplation. 


whether Brown ever deluded himself into a belief in 
the possibility of the achievement of so obvious a 
chimera as this ; but it afforded him much satisfac- 
Read how magnificent 

































































open doors ; if a snow-storm prevails, the horses are 
constantly balking, and prolonging the usual time to 
its double. Happily, the New-Yorker is never vitu- 
perative under his grievances: Brown sits quietly, 
_and sighs, watching the endless line of lighted stores 
through the streaming windows, and inarticulately 
praying for the relief of rapid transit. 

The surface railways of New York, under the 
most liberal management, are inadequate to the de- 
mands of traffic; there is one line which, even by 
starting one car after another every minute, cannot 
avoid overcrowding at certain hours of the day, and 
the capacity of the others is more or less strained. 
It is estimated that about five hundred thousand per- 
sons are transported various distances within the 
city limits every twenty-four hours, or’over one hun- 
dred and seventy million persons in a year —the 
Third Avenue road alone carrying nearly thirty-two 
million—and a further idea of the magnitude of the 
service may be obtained from the fact that one hun- 
dred and seventy-one miles of track are in constant 
use. 

Among the plans proposed at various times for 
the expeditious conveyance of passengers, that of 
the Arcade Railway was the most ambitious, the most 
attractive, and the least feasible. It is doubtful 
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the project was: A new street was to be constructed 
thirty feet below the present level of Broadway, — 
forming new fronts to all the basements of the build- 

ings. The sewers and gas-pipes were to be sunk be- 
low the level of the new roadway, and an artificial 
roadway was to be constructed on the level of the 
old street—the supports being hollow iron pillars, 
which were also to serve as drains. There were to 
be clean, dry, and spacious foot-paths at each side 
of the arcade, and the middle was to be filled by 
four railway-tracks, two for passengers and two for 
freight. The uppersidewalk was to be partly formed 
of glass bull’s-eyes, which would admit an abundance 
of light into the lower street, where umbrellas would 
be unknown or superfluous in the rainiest weather, 
and where the climate would always be equable and 
salubrious. Is it necessary to state the advantages 
claimed for this fascinating plan by its audacious pro- 
jectors? It would add anewstory to the entire length 
of Broadway ; double the walking capacity of the 
street ; quadruple the carrying capacity ; and en- 
able the trains of the Hudson River Railway to de- 
liver passengers and freight as far down-town as the 
Battery. Furthermore, the rental of seventeen hun- 
dred stores would be increased at least two thousand 
dollars each, the aggregate of which amount alone 
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would pay ten per cent. interest on a capital three 
times as great as the calculated cost of the work, 
which was twenty million dollars. But the Arcade 
Railway, like many other schemes of equal brillian- 
cy, never secured a firmer foundation than the speci- 
fications of its ingenious inventor, 

The Pneumatic Railway gave more substantial 
proof of its practicability, however, and a tunnel 
nearly three hundred feet long was excavated under 
Broadway, southward from Warren Street, where 
the proposed car and the great blower could be seen 
in operation. The tunnel was eight feet in diame- 
ter, and built of solid masonry, parts being lined 
with iron plates ; and the atmosphere was dry and 
pure. It was constructed without any disturbance 





tunnel being immediately afterward arched with ma- 
sonry. The car fitted the tunnel—had seats for 
eighteen passengers, and was illuminated and com- 
fortably upholstered. It was propelled like a sail- 
boat before the wind, by a strong blast of air forced 
against the rear by an immense steam blowing-ma- 
chine. Nothing more smooth in the way of loco- 
motion than the pneumatic plan could be imagined. 
You descended from the ever busy and noisy Broad- 
way into a cool and quiet reception-room some thirty 
feet below the level of the thoroughfare, and the 
car—which had the shape of a horseshoe—was ready 
for you with sliding-doors at the ends, seats at each 
side, and a lamp overhead. Being seated, you heard 
a noise like the approach of a squall at sea, the doors 
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PROPOSED MOVING SIDEWALK. 


of the surface of the street, by means of a strong 
cylindrical shield, open at both ends, which was pro- 
pelled by hydraulic rams, the loosened sand and 
stone falling through the rear of the shield, and the 


were closed, and with a slight tremor the car moved 
out of the station and was shot through the length of 
the tunnel, where it was stopped and drawn back 


again, There were to be an up-tunnel and a down- 
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tunnel, and it was claimed that ten cars a minute 
could be dispatched. Its inventor having spent 
some sixty or seventy thousand dollars, however, 
the Pneumatic Railway was practically abandoned, 
though it was kept open for some time as a public 
exhibition ; and the tunnel is now used as a shoot- 
ing-gallery. 

A quite unique plan was proposed by Mr. Alfred 
Speer, of New Jersey, which consisted of a perpet- 
ually-moving elevated train or belt of platform moy- 
ing up one side of the street and down the other. 
This was commonly known as the “traveling side- 
walk,’ which was a good descriptive name for it. 
The track was to be supported by fancy iron pillars, 








ten miles an hour. Nearly as many people are upon 
it as upon the sidewalk below—some are walking 
southward and others northward, and, presuming that 
their pace is four miles an hour, they make, with the 
added speed of the platform, fourteen miles an hour; 
some are seated on benches and others in cabins, 
like ordinary railway-cars, erected on the platform. 
The constant flow of the promenaders lends the sur- 
face of the structure an animated appearance ; it is 
surrounded by a stationary iron railing, with gas- 
lamps, upheld by branches from the pillars, and, 
while the passengers can shelter in the cabins during 
inclement weather, they can enjoy the fresh air and 
the briskness of the street below in fine weather. 


fourteen feet high, ranged along the curbstone, and | The greatest advantage of the plan is that, as there 
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THE ELEVATED RAILWAY IN NINTH AVENUE. 


the platform was to project about four feet over the 
sidewalk and the same distance over the roadway. 
The structure was to be reached by commodious and 
ornamental stairways at the corners of all intersecting 
streets, where there would be gates in the pretty iron 
railing surrounding it. 

‘Let us suppose that the traveling sidewalk is an 
accomplished thing—not merely the unexecuted de- 
sign it is—and that we wish to avail ourselves of its 
advantages in going from the City Hall to Union 
Square. Having ascended the stairs at Chambers 
Street corner, we stand upon a little platform and, 
looking up Broadway, see an endless flooring, raised 
on massive pillars, moving down the west side of the 
thoroughfare and up the east side. It resembles a 
viaduct, and is traveling at the unvarying speed of 





are no intervals, there is no waiting, and, having sig- 
naled one of the conductors, we are almost imme- 
diately admitted to the platform-train by one of the 
transfer-cars, the train never ceasing to move mel- 
lifluously or to slacken its speed. These transfer-cars 
seat eight persons, and have four wheels with inde- 
pendent axles so arranged that they can be stopped 
at any of the stations without detention to the main 
structure ; before our admittance to which, our fares 
are collected. The cabins, or drawing-rooms, con- 
tain toilet-apartments, with female attendants for 
ladies, and smoking and reading rooms are provided 
for gentlemen. 

What adream of Mr. Alfred Speer’s this was, 
and what a benefactor he might have been, had it 
ever taken a tangible shape! There were to be 
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no noise and no obstruction whatever to the street. 
The motive power was to proceed from stationary 
engines placed below-ground one mile apart and 
acting upon shafting through iron pillars. In- 
stead of an endless chain, friction-rollers were to 
be used, and each of the engines was to have one- 


couragement he met with, he has the silent satisfac- 
tion that belongs to all real inventors, of nurturing 
a bold, well-meant, and picturesque device, the fail- 
ure of which takes from the profits but not from the 
honor of his efforts. 

Poor Brown! Each meeting of the Legislature 





































































































LAYING FOUNDATION 


third more power than necessary, which was to be 
utilized by the others when one became disabled. 
The very novelty of the project evoked the derision 
of the untechnical public, but at least one competent 
engineer avowed his belief in its practicability; and, 
though Mr. Speer may be disappointed in the dis- 


























FOR GILBERT ROAD. 


brought to light new schemes of rapid transit—the 
financial ability of the advocates often being quite 
incommensurate with their zealous endeavors to ob- 
tain a franchise. Even that avaricious municipal 
autocrat, William M. Tweed, the Briareus of plun- 
derers, sought and obtained a charter for what was 
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to be known as the Viaduct Railway, the charter 
committing the city to a subscription of five million 
dollars, which was to be paid as soon as private cap- 
italists subscribed one million ; but private capital- 





























LIFTING LONGITUDINAL GIRDER TO ITS PLACE, GILBERT ROAD. 


ists usually avoided a substantial recognition of Mr. 
Tweed’s enterprises, and they did so in this instance, 
In 1866 the Greenwich Street Elevated Reilway was 
begun, and soon completed from Batter Place to 
Twenty-eighth Street ; the cars were drawn along a 
track erected upon pillars, by an endless chain at- 
tached to stationary engines ; the accommodations 
were much superior to those of the street railways, 
but the passengers were few, and, after a sickly life of 
a few years, the elevated road was sold out by the 
sheriff, to be revived in a modified and successful form 
later on, as weshallsee. Brown despaired, and gibed 
at the recurrent paragraphs in the newspapers that 
promised rapid transit. Rapid transit! The phrase 
itself seemed full of mockery as he sat in the horse- 
car on his way home, overwhelmed by fellow-passen- 
gers, trampled upon and elbowed beyond endurance, 
with no other diversions than the twinkling lights 
in three or four miles of shop-windows, and the ex- 
citing possibility of pickpockets. A whole chapter 
in Brown’s biography might be devoted to the din- 
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ners and tempers spoiled, and the engagements 
broken, through the uncertainty of street-car loco- 
motion. A story, with a very Gallic savor, is afloat 
of a merchant who, living far up-town, was com- 
pelled to leave his house 
so early in the morning on 
account of the slowness of 
the cars, and who arrived 
home so late in the even- 
ings for the same reason, 
that he never saw his own 
children until on one oc- 
casion he found himself sur- 
rounded by his entire fam- 
ily! The oldest son was ap- 
parently embarrassed, and, 
to relieve him, the mother 
gave him a formal intro- 
duction : ‘‘ My son, this is 
your father.” Bowing def- 
erentially, the youth po- 
litely said: “ I am glad to 
know you, sir; mother has 
spoken of you to me oft- 
en.” 

The evils arising from 
the inadequacy of the sur- 
face-roads were almost as 
varied as a diamond with 
twenty facets. The urgent 
and ever-active down-town 
business - man _ discovered 
that within a few minutes’ 
walk of his office there were 
ferries to New Jersey and 
Long Island, and that a 
brief sail in a commodious 
boat would connect him 
with steam-cars to pleasant 
suburbs. For fifty years 
previous to 1860 the average 
increase of the city’s popu- 
lation was fifty-eight per cent. every decade ; from 1860 
to 1877 it fell off to thirteen per cent., while the popu- 
lation of Hudson County, New Jersey, increased 
four hundred and seventy-seven per cent. during the 
same period. Thousands of laboring families have 
been confined in the close quarters of tenement- 
houses—those prolific generators of vice and disease 
—because it has been impossible for them to reach 
the wide spaces and country air of Westchester 
County, owing to the length of the journey. It will 
be seen, then, that rapid transit has a moral and sani- 
tary as well as a financial significance, and that its 
advocates have not lacked reasons in their pleading. 

While the elevated road was practically closed, 
and all other schemes were in abeyance, the potent 
name of Vanderbilt was associated with a projected 
underground steam-railway, duplicating the plans of 
that in London; and Brown—who, by-the-way, is 
the multitudinous Brown—was put into a flutter by 
the confirmation of the rumor. Ground was to be 
broken at once ; contracts were given out ; and with- 
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in a few months the trains were to be running. This 
was the most desirable of all things, and Brown re- 
membered his experiences on the London Under- 
ground when he descended a few steps leading from 
the reverberant Strand into a quiet station, and saw, 
with momentary disappointment, the red light on 
the rear car of a train disappear in the darkness of a 
tunnel ; it was scarcely out of sight, however, when 
another train glided in almost noiselessly ; the doors 
of the cars were opened, a few passengers alighted, 
and a few, including Brown, took seats. There was 
not the least confusion, and not more than half a 
minute’s delay before the train started again. The 
motion was easy, the car comfortable, and—presto! 
—in a few minutes Brown found himself in the pre- 
eminently English neighborhood of Westminster, 
with the sublime abbey and the lace-like palace of 
Parliament before him. 

The idea of the introduc- 
tion of such a railway into 
New York was fascinating, 
but it remained an idea, and 
never wasembodied. Brown 
might have guessed as much 
had he taken pains to learn 
the history of the London 
road, which cost over forty- 
one million dollars in con- 
struction, and pays only four 
per cent. interest on its stock, 
a profit that would not satis- 
fy the ambition of an Ameri- 
can capitalist, though it is 
considered enough by the 
English, the ordinary shares 
being quoted at one hundred 
and sixteen, and the preferred 
shares at one hundred and 
thirty-six. The difficulties 
encountered in building were 
very great, as underground 
London is a web of gas, 
water, and sewer pipes. At 
one point it was necessary 
to sink the tunnel to a depth 
of fifty feet, and at another 
point the tunnel is only two 
feet below the surface. Near 
Regent’s Park there is a sub- 
terranean passage-way, which 
is used by nursery-maids and 
children to avoid the cross- 
ing of a busy thoroughfare. 
This was in the path of the 
underground road, and an 
American corporation would 
have swept away such an 
obstacle as it would a straw ; 
but in London they do things 
differently, and the engineers were compelled to sink 
their tunnel under the passage. Where the course lay 
under blocks of buildings the railway company pur- 
chased the land and the erections upon it, usually de- 
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molishing the latter, It was necessary to bore under 
the main sewer knownas the Fleet Ditch three times, 
and, despite the extent of the excavations, the drain- 
age was not interrupted. The length of the road is 
about seventeen miles, and it makes a complete cir- 
cuit of London in Middlesex. The cars—or car- 
riages, as they say in Great Britain—are lighted by 
gas, divided into three classes, and similar in form 
to those in general use. The trains begin running 
at about six in the morning, and cease at midnight, 
about two hundred and twenty being sent each way 
daily. Each train stops at all stations, and the time 
from end to end of the route is about an hour. The 
usual detention at stations amounts to about twenty- 
five seconds, but in some instances it is not more 
than fifteen seconds. Most trains are made up of 
eight cars, one-half of which are third class, and the 





ADJUSTING TIES, GILBERT ROAD. 


fare between station and station is six cents for first 
class, four cents for second class, and two cents for 
third class. Excursion-tickets are eight, six, and 
four cents. About seventy-five million passengers 
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SWINGING TRANSVERSE GIRD- 
ERS INTO PLACE. 


are carried annually. Seventy-five 
millions! Let the reader pause and 
realize what that is, though it is not 
one-half the number carried by the 
horse-cars of New York, which annually convey 
about one hundred and seventy millions, or more 
than the combined population of the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Austria. Satisfactory in 
most respects as the Underground Railway is, it has 
some defects which have been summed up by Captain 
Douglas Galton, late Chief Inspector of Railways in 
Great Britain, as follows: “ An underground road is 
enormously expensive to construct. It greatly inter- 
‘feres with street-traffic during construction, from 
the large quantities of material to be removed and 
brought to the surface ; it can never be wholesome 
or free from deleterious gases, and in foggy weather 
it is always full of a thick atmosphere, which in- 
creases the liability to accident, and is very disagree- 
able to passengers.” This opinion is fully indorsed 
by Mr. B. Baker, an author-engineer and recognized 
authority. 

Was it not strange that the eventual solution of 
the rapid-transit problem in New York should come 
from a physician who had first regarded the matter 
(from Brown’s point of view) in its moral and sanita- 
ry rather than its engineering bearings? A practi- 
tioner under the eminent surgeon Willard Parker 
was frequently called to the tenement-houses which 
shelter thousands of poor families in the lower parts 
of the city. The misery he saw—the disease caused 
by the monstrous overcrowding—made him ask him- 
self if some relief could not be found. After much 
pondering, he decided that the only remedy was in 
distribution, and distribution meant rapid transit. 
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His cogitations were in- ' 
terrupted for a time by ae Pe 
the civil war, in which he es 
was engaged as brigade- 

surgeon and as medical 

director at Fortress Monroe; but, when he came 
home again, he resumed the consideration of the 
subject, and invented seven different plans, three 
of which are now successfully embodied in the 
Gilbert Elevated Railway. He abandoned his pro- 
fession, and became assistant executive superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey Central Railway, so 
that he might familiarize himself with the opera- 
tion of steam-roads ; but, far from considering his 
earlier training and practice lost, he has told the 
writer that a knowledge of the human frame is a 
very valuable complement to that of mechanics, and 
that anatomy and engineering are more analogous 
than is generally allowed. Having secured letters of 
patent on his several inventions, he went to Albany 
for a charter, the most difficult part of the business 
excepting the enlistment of capital, and by dint of 
pertinacity he secured one on June 17, 1872, which 
authorized the construction and maintenance of 
‘tubular ways and railways” to be operated by “‘ at- 
mospheric power, compressed air, or other power.” 
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It was thus that Dr. Rufus H. Gilbert—such is 
the name of the physician turned engineer—made 
his first advance toward the achievement of rapid 
transit. His original idea was a pneumatic railway, 
for which he was unable to obtain a franchise, but 
the charter granted in 1872 permits the adaptation 
of the pneumatic plan to an elevated trestle carried 
over the streets, and the railway, as it now exists, can 
be altered at little cost to a tubular pneumatic way 
as soon as the directors deem a change desirable. 
Pneumatic tubes for dispatches also are placed under 
the track. 

Let us glance back now at the original Elevated 
Railway, extending from Battery Place through 
Greenwich Street and Ninth Avenue to Twenty- 
eighth Street, which was sold at sheriff’s auction in 
1870. It was a rather shabby and frail-looking 
structure, and was mockingly called, by the people 
who refused to ride upon it, the railway on stilts, or 
the one-legged railway. A succession of pillars ris- 
ing from the curbstone supported a single track on 
brackets, and, as far as any one unlearned in me- 
chanics could see, there was nothing to prevent the 
car from falling into the street in event of its getting 
off the track. But its builders and engineers knew 
better than that; as the ever-quotable Sam Weller 




















into the street, except Mech the failure of the 
structure, for, even though it missed the track, it 
could not fall over. 

Having been in disuse for several months, the road 
was reopened in 1871, and small locomotives were sub- 
stituted for the endless chain ; but it did not succeed 
with the public as it deserved to do, though in some 
degree its failure was due to the fact that it had no 
intermediate stations, and simply connected with the 
Hudson River trains at Twenty-eighth Street. It 
was not exactly pleasant to be whirled along the 
streets on a level with the second-story windows, 
which often revealed the privacy of the laborer’s tene- 
ment, and caused a modest person to blush for his in- 
trusion. All sorts of objections were raised against 
the enterprise. Truckmen brought suits against it 
for frightening their horses ; property-owners for the 
depreciation of their Buildings ; and occasional pe- 
destrians for damage to their clothing. In the 
briefs of the plaintiffs’ lawyers it appeared as an 
utterly reprehensible and good-for-nothing concern. 
One man sued it because some oil feil upon his 
clothing. ‘“ Was it aquart?” demanded the defend- 
ing attorney in court. “No.” ‘* Was it a pint?” 
“No.” ‘Was it agill?” “No.” ‘ Then how much 
was it?” ‘Some drops.” ‘How many drops?” 
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THE GILBERT ROAD.—DRiVING RIVETS. 


says of the palatableness of meat-pie, ‘“‘It’s the 
seasoning as does it,” so on the Elevated Railroad it 
was a scientific adjustment of weight “as did it ;” 
and there was no possibility of the cars tumbling 


“Two or three.” ‘‘ How did you detect it as Ele- 
vated Railroad oil, and were you quite sure that it 
was Elevated Railroad oil?” ‘‘ Not quite sure, but 
it resembled Elevated Railroad oil in its smell.” 
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GILBERT ELEVATED RAILWAY.—STATION AT THE CORNER OF TWENTY-THIRD STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
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The road was not so bad as its opponents made 
out, though it had some objectionable features ; the 
dummy-locomotives emitted little smoke, blew no 
whistle, and seldom let a cinder or a drop of water 
or oil fall into the street, and the trains made very 
little noise. The traffic gradually increased, when 
provision was made for way-passengers, and turn- 


outs were constructed so as to permit trains at 


shorter intervals ; the horses and people on the street 
became used to seeing the cars overhead, and were 
no longer scared by them ; the track was extended 
across the Battery to South Ferry, and up-town to 
Central Park, and improved rolling-stock was intro- 
duced. In May and June, 1875, one hundred and 
seventy-two thousand eight hundred and forty-six 
passengers were carried ; in the same months of 
1876 the number had nearly doubled; and in the 
same months of 1877 it was five hundred and sixty- 
three thousand, or triple. 

In 1876 the property passed into the hands of a 
new, wealthy, and energetic company, with Cyrus 
W. Field, of Atlantic-Cable fame, at the head, and 
it was immediately proposed to extend the road, 
which, until that time, had been confined to the ex- 
treme west side of the city; but all work was ob- 
structed by the relentless and litigious opposition of 
the horse-car companies and the real-estate owners, 
which manifested itself in court above court, and in 
injunction after injunction, The ablest lawyers 
were employed on both sides, and eventually the 
case reached the Court of Appeals, where applica- 
tion was made for the annulment of the charter on 
the ground of its unconstitutionality. Here the 
obstructionists met their final defeat—the court, 
without a dissentient voice, confirming the validity 
of the franchise, and leaving the possessors of it 
free to fulfill its purpose. The opposition did not 
seem altogether unreasonable to Brown, and most 
people who did not live directly on the line of the 
road were neutrals during the litigation, for, in 
truth, the elevated scheme was not half so handsome 
in its external accessories as the underground, the 
pneumatic, or the arcade, but it was feasible, and 
wary capital, that had hitherto looked askance at 
rapid transit, was willing to invest in it. 

Under the new and vigorous management the 
Ninth Avenue Railway has grown in favor, and, 
though it may not be the most desirable form of 
steam-conveyance in cities, it is vastly superior to 
the surface-roads, and has elicited the commenda- 
tion of Douglas Galton, the engineer previously re- 
ferred to, who says of it: “It is simple in construc- 
tion ; economical; pleasant to travel upon; com- 
paratively free from risks of collision ; easy of access ; 
and freer from objection than any other form of 
road for rapid transit in town ”’—in all of which we 
cannot concur, however. 

The southern terminus is at South Ferry, where 
the passengers ascend a stairway to a platform and 
reception-room, small and plainly furnished, but in- 
finitely preferable in wet and windy weather to the 
street corner at which Brown has been in the habit 
of waiting for the horse-car. The uniform fare for 








any distance is ten cents, payable by tickets that are 
sold singly or in packages of one hundred and ten 
for ten dollars, to passengers as they enter the cars, 
which in exterior and interior resemble those of any 
other railway. Nowa steam-railway car does not 
seem particularly luxurious until it is contrasted 
with a New York horse-car, and then—well, we 
have explained what the discomforts of the latter 
are, and the reader can imagine how grateful our 
multitudinous Brown is in stepping from an orderly 
platform into a spacious, cheerful, prettily-frescoed 
interior, warmed in winter, and ventilated without 
dust in summer. The seats are ranged longitudi- 
nally, and overcrowding is unknown. The cushions 
are of crimson velvet or perforated wood, and Brown 
can read or take his ease. 

Without any clamor, straining, or ringing of 
bells, the train glides out of the station along the 
track, running between stations at the rate of about 
thirty miles an hour, and making, with stoppages, 
about sixteen miles an hour. It is controlled by 
atmospheric breaks and electric signals, and can be 
brought to a standstill in a little more than its own 
length. The stoppages are made with scarcely any 
jolting, and with very little delay. The platforms 
at the rear and front are inclosed by iron railings 
and gates, which are not opened until the train is 
still, and are closed the moment it moves again. 
The employés have acquired the admirable system 
of the London Underground. 

The stations are small, light, and, in some in- 
stances, ornamental, the sides and the ends being 
covered with corrugated iron and the roof with tin, 
while the platforms, their supports, and stair-frames, 
are of wrought-iron. The distance between them 
varies from a quarter of a mile toa third or half a 
mile. The cars, which, as we have said, are similar 
to those in use on ordinary steam-railways, weigh 
about sixteen thousand pounds, and are forty-one 
feet in length by seven feet in width, having seats 
for forty-eight passengers. An experiment is now 
being made with a new pattern, painted a handsome 
maroon color, rounded at the corners, and having 
doors in the sides on the English plan. The dummy- 
locomotives weigh, including coal and water, about 
fourteen thousand pounds, and can draw a train of 
three cars up a grade of two feet in one hundred, 
the maximum of the road. They have very little 
likeness to their big brothers of the Pennsylvania, 
Erie, and Hudson River Railways: a comfortable 
little cabin with glass windows all around incloses 
them and shelters the engineers ; they are named 
after suburbs especially dear to the toil-worn city 
men ; and only the least bit of smoke-pipe projecting 
above the roof indicates the complicated machinery 
and robust power which the glass windows hide. 

The view of the track from the head of an ad- 
vancing locomotive is thrilling to a novice. The 
little engine is more unsteady than the loaded pas- 
senger-cars, and reels along the narrow track in a 
way that makes one shiver. It is impossible to avoid 
a thought of the consequences of a collision. Vehi- 
cles are rumbling in the roadway below, and pedes- 
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trians are crowding the sidewalks. We observe a 
man—by what subtile current of magnetism are we 
attracted to him, who for a moment shapes our des- 
tiny ?—a commonplace and ordinarily unnoticeable 
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about six million five hundred passengers were car- 
ried over the road without any serious accident. 

As we have stated, the line is on the extreme 
west side of the city, following Greenwich Street 
and Ninth Avenue, and it 
has been of little benefit to 
residents of the east side. 
It is now connected with 
Fulton Ferry, Union Square, 
and the Grand Central De- 
pot, by a service of wagon- 
ettes, each holding four pas- 
sengers, the fare by which 
is ten cents ; and, soon after 
this article reaches the read- 
er, it will be extended by 
an entirely new branch from 
South Ferry, through Front 
and Pearl Streets, the Bow- 
ery and Third Avenue, to 
Sixty-first Street, a distance 
of five miles, at a cost of 
about one million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the 
ultimate intention of the 
company being to belt the 















































































city from end to end, in con- 

































































SECTION OF GILBERT ROAD IN WEST BROADWAY. 


being, who idly and indifferently watches the train 
spinning along the elevated trestle, like one of those 
ingenious toys called a Blondin top on a string. In 
an instant his hands are withdrawn from the warm 
indolence of his pockets, and the stolid fatness of 
his face is lightened by a horrified intelligence ; the 
traffic on the.street is checked ; and we behold an- 
other train running into us from around the sharp 
curve ahead. The disaster—the cars and engines 
tumbling into the street, and crushing those on board 
and those below—is awful ; but it is altogether ‘‘ in 
the mind’s eye, Horatio.” The novelty of our situa- 
tion excites the imagination to such a degree that we 
become as visionary as the charming Monsieur Jo- 
yeuse, in Daudet’s last novel—the man at the corner 
is still standing with his hands in his pockets, the 
curve is made in safety, and the little dummy seems 
to be swallowing the shining rails and the cross-ties 
with an omnivorous appetite as it advances. 

Looking ahead, we now see one reason why the 
train cannot get off the track, except, as we have 
said, through a collision or the failure of the struct- 
ure. Within each rail and higher than it is an ex- 
ceedingly strong timber firmly bolted to the cross- 
ties, and the plan of the tracks is such that, in case 
of any breakage of wheel or axle, the body of the 
cars can only fall few inches before it comes in con- 
tact with this guard, which also holds the wheels 
against the track; but a better criterion than this 
of the safety of the system is the fact that, during 
the five years and five months ending May 30, 1877, 





nection with the Gilbert Rail- 
way. The old West Side line 
was originally a single track, 
but a double track is now 
nearly completed. The new 
Third Avenue or East Side line has a double track 
throughout, and has a capacity of carrying eleven 
million eight hundred thousand passengers annually. 
It is estimated that the receipts will be one million 
and eighty thousand dollars annually, of which about 
forty-five per cent. will be expended in working ex- 
penses, leaving five hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand dollars as net earnings, or the magnificent 
profit of thirty-eight and three-eighths per cent. per 
annum. 

The new structure differs in several particulars 
from the old one, which detracts from the little 
beauty that the streets through which it passes have. 
Front and Pearl Streets, from South Ferry to Frank- 
lin Square, are narrow, and the roadway is bridged 
by transverse lattice girders from curb to curb. From 
Franklin Square to the junction of Third Avenue 
with the Bowery the roadway is wide, and separate - 
tracks are carried upon separate rows of pillars along 
each curb. Third Avenue from the junction through 
its whole length is also wide, and here the track of 
the railway is supported upon a line of columns 
placed at each side of the street-car tracks, and 
connected at the top by light, open, elliptic-arch 
girders. This is the handsomest part of the struct- 
ure, and the columns have twenty-two feet clear 
in the centre of the street, and seventeen feet nine 
inches between their outer lines and the curbstones 
—a width sufficient for teams passing each other 
either between the columns in centre of the street 
or between the columns and the curbstones. There 
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are two feet in the clear between the outsides of the 
horse-cars and the columns, and fourteen feet in the 
clear between the street-crossings and the columns, 
which, with the girders, both transverse and longi- 
tudinal, are made of open-work, intercepting the 
light as little as possible. 

Serviceable as the Elevated road may prove, the 
Gilbert road, which is also elevated, though the for- 
mer seems to monopolize the name in the public 
mind, is a better-looking and more commodious 
structure. The inventor's original plan was to span 
the entire street with arches at a minimum height 
of not less than fourteen feet, resting upon ornament- 
al columns placed along the line of the curbstones, 
which would have left the street entirely clear for its 
usual traffic. The telegraph-wires were to be carried 


over the pretty iron crestings of the arches, reliev- 


ing the street of the cumbersome poles, and the 
gas-lamps were to project from the columns instead 
of being held, as they are now, upon independent 
posts. But this plan was subsequently modified by 
Dr. Gilbert to suit the investing capitalists. 

The work was begun in March, 1876, on South 
Fifth Avenue, where a section of the road was quick- 
ly erected, but it was opposed with even greater per- 
sistence than that which obstructed the progress of 
the old Elevated Railway. The route included Sixth 
Avenue, which is next in importance to Broadway 
as a retail business street, and con- 
tains many handsome stores. The 
promenade on fine afternoons is made 
brilliant by the gay costumes of the 
shoppers and the tastefully-decked 
show-windows ; and the proposition 
to overshadow the thoroughfare by a 
massive structure of iron, upon which 
noisy trains emitting smoke, cinders, 
and sparks, would travel, struck the 
landlords and merchants as being a 
monstrous infringement upon their 
inalienable rights. The original plan, 
with arches reaching from curb to 
curb, was bad enough. to their minds, 
and the modification of it, which 
placed the supporting columns at each 
side of the horse-car tracks, was 
deemed wholly intolerable. The op- 
position became furious, and several 
times verged upon riot. Meetings 
were held, and philippic pamphlets 
issued innumerably. The shops along 
the avenue exhibited startling pho- 
tographs illustrating the manifold evils 
that would arise from the existence of 
the new railway. One graphic de- 
sign showed a train passing overhead 
and the perilous confusion caused in 
the street below: horses have taken 
fright at the engine and are plung- 
ing wildly into collisions, spilling the occupants of 
the vehicles to which they are attached, and tram- 
pling upon unfortunate pedestrians ; a finely-dressed 
lady has had her gown spoiled by a discharge of 
































water ; a dandy is ruefully counting the drops of oil 
that have fallen upon his silk hat ; a team is dashing 
into a magnificent plate-glass window ; and some 
red-hot cinders, which have dropped from the obnox- 
ious locomotive, are threatening a holocaust. The 
imaginative artist reveled in a prophecy of horrors. 
Another photograph, widely distributed and -pa- 
thetically entitled, ‘‘ Good-by, Amity Street !” rep- 
resented a section of the railway built in that thor- 
oughfare, which was cast into an awful gloom by the 
ponderous iron girders and cross-pieces; and the 
war was so cleverly managed by the opponents of 
the road, that the general public, including Brown, 
who was still enduring diurnal martyrdom, came to 
sympathize with the few who were more directly in- 
terested. 

The operations begun in March, 1876, did not 
proceed far, owing to the restraining lawsuits, and 
until November, 1877, the ground was not broken, 
except in Amity Street and South Fifth Avenue, 
already referred to. The Court of Appeals, which 
also set the other elevated road free, having dissolved 
all the injunctions issued against Dr. Gilbert, affirmed 
the constitutionality of the precious charter, and sent 
a thrill of dismay through the camp of the Philis- 
tines, the work was immediately begun. 

The American quality of doing things at once 
and quickly has never been more effectively illus- 
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WAITING-ROOM, GILBERT ROAD STATION. 


trated than it was in the advantage taken of this 
change in the tide of fortune. The work of con- 
struction was distributed among three contractors, 
each of whom had a separate section to build. The 
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general plan was described in the specifications as 
follows: ‘‘ The structure shall consist of two rows 
of columns supporting cross-girders and united to 
longitudinal girders, and shall be adapted to a 
double-track railwdy capable of carrying a rolling 
load of fifteen hundred pounds per foot on each 
track.” Pursuant to this, the excavations for foun- 
dations of the columns were begun along the whole 
route, and employment was given to hundreds of 


navvies, who, with their picks, shovels, and blast- | 


ing-powder, soon wrought a startling change in the 
streets. 
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‘“‘ The earth shall be prepared for the foun- | 





below the surface for a foundation. At other points, 

where the ground was not firm enough, piles were 

driven to a solid bed, and upon them the foundation- 
| stone was laid, with four long iron rods passing up 
through it, these rods being inclosed by a pyramid 
of brick. The rods still projecting above the brick 
were next carried through an iron casting or cap 
| weighing a ton, to which they were firmly secured by 
screw-bolts. Thousands of greatly-interested peo- 
ple watched the laborers in these deep cuttings, and 
saw the under-structure gradually rise. The tinkle 
of the trowels as the bricks were built into the pyra- 






































































































































































































































ELEVATED RAILWAY IN THIRD, AVENUE, 


dations,” the specifications said, ‘““by being made 
firm and solid, and shall be covered with a bed of 
good hydraulic mortar four inches thick. If any 
foundation comes upon solid rock, vaults, or other 
obstacle, requiring a modification of the plan, it shall 
be made as firm as if it was on solid ground. The 
masonry shall be capped by a bed-plate of cast-iron, 
fastened by four wrought-iron bolts, and covered 
on the upper surface by a coat of the best hydraulic 
cement to protect it from rust.” 

The force of excavators was kept steadily at work 
during the day, and sometimes at night. At some 
points it was necessary to dig and blast twenty-five feet 


mid, and the thud of the pick as it tore away the 
earth, became familiar sounds along the avenues. 
Here, in the dim recess of an excavation, a brawny 
Irishman struck vigorously into the conglomerate 
mass lying under the surface of the street ; as we 
peeped into another excavation we saw the setting 
of the cap on the pyramid of brick, a matter requir- 
ing great nicety of adjustment, and the observers 
had many opportunities to take practical lessons in 
the building of elevated railways. 

Some curious things were unearthed. A com- 
plete skull and a part of another were found under 
the cellar of a cooper’s shop, the possible memento 
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of an undiscovered crime; and two cannon-balls, 
one a six-pounder and the other a thirty-six-pounder, 
were thrown up near Chambers and Reade Streets ; 
besides some old silver and copper coins. Near 
Murray Street a cozy little French restaurant ex- 
tended under the sidewalk, and in the corner where 
many a doz vivant of modest means has discussed 
his tasty dinner and viz ordinatre the solid bed-plate 
of the railway has taken the place of the linen-cov- 
ered tables. But very few encroachments were made 
upon property, however, and little money was paid 
for damages. 

The foundations being finished, the erection of 
the structure was begun, and the endless bridge, 
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the clear apart, and leave ample room for the passage 
of vehicles at each side of the street. But we will not 
weary the reader with measurements and mechanical 
details, which would only interest an engineer. Our 
illustrations reveal at a glance the form of the struct- 
ure on Sixth Avenue, and the sections on West 
Broadway and Amity Street differ from this in a few 
not very important particulars. As we have said, 
portable derricks were used in constructing the per- 
manent way. The forward or leading derrick that 
moved along the street in advance of the work was 
built of strong wooden frames, well trussed, and 
upon it was erected a platform with a steam-crane 
for hoisting the columns. The platform was placed 
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THE JAM.—RAPID TRANSIT IN A SNOW-STORM. 


which the railway resembles, grew with magical ra- 
pidity along the route. The iron castings that cap 
the under-structure of masonry were provided with 
sockets for the reception of the supporting columns, 
which are about one foot in diameter, and were insert- 
ed by means of portable derricks. —The columns were 
hollow, and when they had been raised into position, 
and tightly calked in the sockets with a mixture of 
iron-rust and concrete, they were filled with the latter 
material. The distinctive feature of the design is 
that the tracks are supported by two rows of col- 
umns above the middle of the street, and connected by 
lattice-girders, which interfere little with the light. 
The columns in Sixth Avenue are twenty-two feet in 





at such a height that it did not trouble the horse-cars 
or other vehicles on the street. As the permanent way 
was advanced, another derrick followed along it, by 
which the heavy girders were lifted and easily ad- 
justed to their places without ever obstructing the 
traffic below for more than a few minutes. 

The scenes on the superstructure were sometimes 
as thrilling as an acrobatic performance. High over 
the horse-cars the industrious navvies were at work 
in all sorts of perilous positions, and yet no serious 
accident occurred, although the horses occasionally 
became alarmed at the sight of a massive cross-gird- 
er of iron being swung above them, with a venture- 
some laborer clinging to it. The great derrick 
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threw heavy shadows, and the little engine by which 
it worked puffed vehemently. First, as we have 
said, the columns were erected ; then the longitudi- 
nal girders were put into position, and finally the 
transverse lattice-girders. A looker-on was im- 
pressed with the portability of the structure, which 
was put together with the easy sequences of a child’s 
house of cards, rod fitting into socket and bolt with 
almost invariable smoothness and exactitude. The 
different parts being adjusted, they were riveted to- 
gether ; and a fierce little furnace, with grimy attend- 
ants, was kept busy heating the rivets to incandes- 
cence. 

Begun in November, the railway was completed 
by the end of April from Morris Street through New 
Church Street, Church Street, Murray Street, Col- 
lege Place, West Broadway, South Fifth Avenue, 
Amity Street, and Sixth Avenue, to Central Park, a 
distance of about five miles, whence it will eventually 
be extended to King’s Bridge and along the east side 
to Harlem. By the time this article reaches the 
reader the road will be nearly ready for operation 
from the Battery to the Park. 

As the excavations were filled in and the work 
progressed, there was decidedly a change of public 
feeling toward the enterprise, even among those who 
had formerly denounced it. It was discovered that 
the structure, substantial as it is, would not keep 
the avenue in perpetual gloom, disfigure it, drive 
away business, nor impede traffic. On the whole, 
the iron viaduct, when it had received three coats of 
paint, was something of an ornament ; but the com- 
pany, of which George M. Pullman, the palace-car 
inventor, is the president, had a coup-d’éta¢ in re- 
serve. Mr. J. F. Cropsey, the eminent landscape- 
painter, was engaged as consulting architect, a posi- 
tion for which he was qualified by early training ; 
and the designs for stations and decorations were left 
to him, the desire of the company being that they 
should be more artistic than the equipments of any 
other railway. The result of Mr. Cropsey’s engage- 

-ment ought to quiet the remaining grumblers at the 
Gilbert Railway forever. The stations are built of 
iron in the modern Gothic style. They are at Rector, 
Courtland, Chambers, Franklin, Grand, and Bleeck- 
er Streets ; Clinton Place, Fourteenth, Twenty-third, 
Thirty-third, Forty-second, Fiftieth, and Fifty-ninth 
Streets. The average length of the platforms is one 
hundred and thirty feet, the average width eleven 
feet, and the average height twenty feet. The pas- 
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covered by pavilion-roofs, and lighted at night by 
suspended gas-lamps. At the head of the steps 
there is a balcony, from which the passengers enter a 
ticket-office leading to the platform, and at each side 
of the entrance there is a waiting-room—one for la- 
dies and the other for gentlemen. The waiting- 
rooms are furnished with black-walnut, and finished 
with yellow-pine, touched and stained with variegat- 
ed colors ; lighted by gas, heated, and provided with 
separate toilet and retiring rooms. The platform is 
covered from end to end by a pavilion-roof, the lines 
of which are picturesquely broken by wrought-iron 
crestings and finials, which give the whole structure 
a graceful and uncommon appearance. In accord- 
ance with Mr. Cropsey’s designs, each supporting 
column of the railway will be surmounted by an orna- 
mental cap of iron about three feet high, and all the 
iron-work will be painted decoratively, the prevailing 
color being a russet or olive green, which will also 
be the prevailing color of the cars, the locomotives, 
and the depots. Passengers will not need to cross 
the track, as stations are to be erected on each side 
of the road, for up and down trains respectively. 
The stations are to be so far completed as to per- 
mit traffic by April 27th, but it will probably be two 
months later before the waiting-rooms and ornament- 
al portions are finished. 

The locomotives weigh about fifteen tons, the 
greater part of which falls upon the drivers. They 
scarcely look like locomotives at all; only a few 
inches of their smoke - pipe are visible; all their 
machinery is housed in, and they are both larger 
and finer than the dummies of the old Elevated 
road. The fact that Mr. Pullman is a director in- 
sures beauty and luxury in the cars, which in gen- 
eral appearance and design are the same as those in 
ordinary use. There is a platform at each end. 
The seats are placed two by two at each side of the 
aisle in the middle, and longitudinally around the 
car at the ends, the object of this arrangement being 
to leave enough space near the doors for the ready 
ingress and egress of passengers. Between five and 
seven o'clock in the mornings and evenings special 
cars, less luxurious in their fittings, will be run, the 
fare by which will be five cents ; but the regular fare 
will be ten cents, or less by commutation. 

Thus Brown’s long-deferred hope is near real- 
ization, and rapid transit has been achieved in New 
York, where the inhabitants of Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and other cities, may learn an inter- 


sengers reach them by three short flights of steps, | esting lesson. 





THE HEAVENLY HARMONY. 


S one who, gazing from a foreign star, 
Beholds our earth entirely pure and bright, 

Noteth its orb serene, with naught to mar 

Its brilliant course, its ever-beaming light, 
And looketh still around and round on all, 

And marketh well the company it keeps, 
Bright circling and more bright, both great and small, 

Each with a godlike eye that never sleeps— 


He knoweth not that here, despite his view 

So hopeful of all good, are rugged ways 
And ruffian men and crimes both old and new 

That darken all its glorious nights and days. 
Not by itself alone can this world claim 

To be or bright or fair or pure or good ; 
Far-seen, it only earns a virtuous fame 

While shining with the starry brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
‘“‘OFF WI’ AN AULD LOVE.” 


OONDAY breakfast—a meal at which the fluc- 
tuating morale of the Grand Hotel Paradis 

may be fairly said to reach low-water mark ! 
Dinner, by comparison, rises almost to the level 
of conviviality. At dinner a menu of a dozen dishes 
gives at least the Barmecidal impression of a choice 
of food—there is gas, there is glitter. By dinner- 
time, too, the invalids, or quasi-invalids, have picked 
up something of an appetite during their afternoon’s 
wandering upon the castle-heights and among the 
fir-forests. 

At breakfast—or, as the dozen German waiters, 
with grim irony, call it, ‘‘der englische Lonch”— 
you see the nakedness of the land, the quality of 
Provencal provisions, undisguised. Undisguised, do 
I say? You see the remains of yesterday’s dinner 
disguised horribly under whatever mixture of sweet 
or sour sauce it may enter the Teutonic heart of the 
chef to devise; with a dish of “loup,” “bass,” or 
other tasteless fish, for the like of which the Medi- 
terranean seaboard has won evil celebrity in addi- 
tion. 

Now is the hour for complaints, deep-toned and 
open ; for regrets over good beef and mutton left 
behind in England ; for proposed round-robins to 
the ever-promising, never-fulfilling Schmidt and sec- 
retary. Now are small personal griefs and squab- 
bles merged in broader interests, in common righteous 
vituperation of the chiefs of the commissariat. 

The irascible old lady feels that her enemy of 
the night before is a man and a brother as she lis- 
tens to him protesting, in French, Italian, German, 
against the enormity of being served with ‘“ loup” 
on four consecutive days in one week. The half- 
pretty Scottish widow (Marie Stuart grown saintly) 
almost gives a smile of encouragement to Miss Wy- 
lie when she hears that sprightly zxgénue contest- 
ing the freshness of the cutlets with the inflexible 
Prussian head-waiter. Poor Miss Wylie! whose ad- 
vances on the score of curls, shoulders, and unpro- 
tectedness, the widow has, ever, stoutly refused to 
countenance! Little Major Brett wellnigh forgets 
to be malicious in his indignation over tough mut- 
ton, Berlin sauces, Toulon eggs, untraceable fish, and 
all the other gastronomic curiosities with which Ri- 
viera breakfast-tables are wont to be set forth. 

Wellnigh—it is right to interpose the adverb! 
Not even the vital interests of the table, not even 
the threatening ghost of indigestion itself, can whol- 
ly turn aside the major’s mind from thoughts of war- 
fare, or blunt his honest joy in being able to give a 
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safe and telling home-thrust to any such of his fel- 
low-creatures as he may happen to dislike. 

He dislikes the Reverend Laurence Biron heart- 
ily. (With the exception of the few people who, to 
their cost, love him over-much, it is surprising what 
a wide unpopularity Mr. Biron can boast.) And on 
the occasion of which I write, the morning succeed- 
ing Jet’s moonlit walk under the palms, a weapon, 
irresistibly well sharpened, poisoned to a nicety, 
comes ready to the old Mohawk’s hand. 

Der englische Lonch is at twelve. Just before 
the conclusion of the meal—a dessert of indigenous 
grapes, dates, and figs, in full circulation—enters the 
factor with the noonday Italian letters, one of which 
he deposits, under the guidance, and with the inter- 
pretation, of a polyglot waiter, beside the major’s 
plate. 

“A billet-doux, depend upon it, Dr. Oldham,” 
murmurs Miss Wylie, turning coquettishly away 
from Major Brett to address a dejected-looking Eng- 
lishman in spectacles on her other hand—a professed 
misogynist, poor fellow! living under the same roof 
with close upon a hundred ladies, and having Miss 
Wylie for his immediate neighbor at breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner. ‘‘I don’t think I ever saw him look so 
pleased before. The naughty, naughty major.” 

The naughty, naughty major, having carefully 
read his letter through twice, goes on with the prep- 
aration of his dessert—washing each little, brown 
bunch of grapes in a tumbler of water, washing his 
dates, washing his figs. A man, evidently, accus- 
tomed to southern countries, and provided with re- 
sources against their more crying evils. 

When these arrangements are completed, he 
leans forward and addresses Laurence Biron, who is 
sitting a couple of places higher than himself, and 
immediately opposite Mr. Conyngham and Jet. 

“ Florence terribly dull still, I hear, Biron,” hold- 
ing his letter up playfully between the second and 
third fingers of his left hand. ‘‘ Only forty people 
at the best-filled ¢ad/e a’héte in the city.” 

“Ah?” responds Biron, with frigid indifference, 
and moving his head about a couple of inches in the 
direction of his informant. 

“But Florence never really begins to fill until 
the end of December, does it?” 

This time Mr. Biron would seem to hold the 
question, or the questioner, or both, unworthy the 
exertion of a monosyllable. 

A filmy fire twinkles in the corner of the old ma- 
jor’s eye. He passes his fingers, with ominous de- 
liberation, through the scanty wavelets of his blond 
peruke. 

“‘ And so my correspondent (a mutual friend, by- 
the-way) tells me she is about to start for Esterel 
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‘pour se distraire.’ Her friends may expect to see 
her ‘d’un jour al’autre.’ I can never help admir- 
ing the impartial admixture of foreign languages— 
ha! ha! ha! one might almost call them of uxknown 
tongues—in Lady Austen’s letters.” 

At the name Jet Conyngham looks up quickly. 
She looks in time to note a change of color, slight, 
but to her, at least, distinct, on Laurence Biron’s face. 

“Lady Austen is a capital correspondent,” he 
remarks, without a moment’s hesitation. ‘‘She 
writes as she speaks ; brings herself and the subject 
she tells you about directly before your eyes. The 
perfection of letter-writing, Mr. Conyngham,” turn- 
ing his shoulder with cool unconcern upon his inter- 
locutor.—“ You feel strong enough, I hope, to join 
the expedition to Tamaris this afternoon?” 

Major Brett eats his well-washed grapes in si- 
lence ; not loving Laurence Biron the better, you may 
rest assured, revolving in his mind some future stab 
under which the fellow, with all his insolence, shall 
be forced to writhe, but loath to try any further 
measurements of words with him for the present. 

Let no one dispute the importance of the part 
played by a handsome face in the mixed drama of 
our destinies: this ‘‘comedy to those who think; 
this tragedy to those who feel.” 

How often, during the eight-and-thirty years that 
Laurence Biron has strutted his little hour upon 
life’s stage, has that fine person of his stood him in 
good stead ; with congregations, bishops, duns, ri- 
vals, sweethearts—natural enemies, of all sorts and 
conditions! Through how many a dire strait has he 
continued to pull where a sinner with a pug-nose or 
a slanting forehead must infallibly have gone to the 
wall! The look, the gesture, that from a man of 
mean presence would be an impertinence, from Biron 
are superb. Whatever buffetings he has got of fate 
—and they have been many—he has ever taken them, 
as he takes the present waspish sting of the little 
major, with a certain nobleness—an outside dignity, 
by which (even although you acknowledged it to be 
veneer) you could scarcely fail to be impressed. 

And yet the sting is a sharp one. The bare pos- 
sibility of Lady Austen receiving letters from the 
Hotel Paradis is fraught with danger to his hopes. 
Let ‘‘ miladi” hear how matters stand between him- 
self and Jet Conyngham, let her receive but a hint 
of his serious infidelity, and Biron well knows that 
she would be capable of any stroke of vengeance, 
callous to any prospect of exposure. 

Had he earlier suspected this untoward corre- 
spondence, he could have armed himself against its 
results. Major Brett might possibly have been si- 
lenced—at least for another week ; at least until he, 
Biron, could openly declare himself Jet Conyng- 
ham’s suitor, 

But it is evident that matters have gone too far 
for compromise. 

Miladi about to start for Esterel—it may be on 
the road thither already—jpour se distraire ! A wom- 
an like Lady Austen coming from the gayest city in 
Italy to one of the quietest invalid villages in France 
for amusement ! 
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Why has he not better utilized his time? Why, 
last night on the terrace, did he not risk his all (lit- 
erally, he feels it to be his all—the one, last, su- 
preme good-fortune likely to come near his ruined 
life), and speak ? 

“Don’t you think it would do papa a world of 
good to join the donkey-party?” Jet’s fresh young 
voice breaks in upon his reverie. ‘‘ I have been try- 
ing to persuade him to go all the morning—first, for 
his own good, of course ; next, as a chaperon for 
me.” 

“And I tell you, my dear, that no chaperonage 
is wanted,” says Mr. Conyngham, a little captiously. 
“The whole thing is a mistake, There is a point 
of mistral in the wind, and you would do far better, 
all of you, to confine yourselves to the promenades 
near the town. In any case, it is impossible that I 
can be wanted. Mr. Biron, I am sure, will have the 
kindness to see that you are back within the shelter 
of the house before sunset.” 

Poor Mr. Conyngham, it must be remembered, 
has never been called upon to fulfill the duties of a 
vigilant parent, or learn the vital difference between 
men of fortune and detrimentals. He knows that 
excursions, picnics, attempts of any kind at social 
festivity, are distasteful to himself. He knows that 
there is a point of mistral in the wind, and that he 
means to spend his afternoon, on a camp-stool, in the 
warmest corner of the Jardin d’Acclimation; Peru- 
gino at hand with extra scarfs, cloaks, and umbrel- 
las; possibly the Scottish widow, also on a camp- 
stool, and ready to ply him with the mild little at- 
tentions, semi-pious, semi-mundane, that his soul 
loves. 

“If Miss Conyngham will accept them, myself 
and my walking-stick are at her disposal,” says Lau- 
rence Biron. ‘A chaperon can scarcely be needful 
for an afternoon’s saunter through the fir-forests of 
Tamaris. A donkey-driver may.” 

“ The offer is one to be closed with, especially as 
regards the walking-stick,” returns Jet. ‘‘If I fol- 
lowed inclination, I should go to Tamaris on foot ; 
but papa seems to think donkey-riding the right thing 
for me—a kind of graceful compliment that I owe to 
the invalids of Esterel.” 

“Tt would be very much more prudent to give 
the whole expedition up,” Mr. Conyngham remarks. 
Well for Jet had that opinion been carried into ef- 
fect! ‘“ The best thing ever said by a Frenchman 
was Pascal’s observation as to half the miseries of 
our race being occasioned by men’s inability to sit 
still in a room. Still, of course, if you insist upon 
going—” 

“T shall do wisely to run down to the portico and 
look out for the steeds,” cries Jet, rising from the 
table with the easy abruptness that sits so well on 
her. “I got authentic information as to their capa- 
bilities from the old donkey-woman before breakfast. 
Stradella kicks and lies down; Le Petit Noir rolls 
when he sees sand; Ragout alone is faultless. I 
mean to secure Ragout before any one else can fore- 
stall me.—Mr. Biron, will you come?” 

She crosses the sa/om with her accustomed buoy- 
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ant dancing-step, her girlish face lit by the kind of 
gladness that it is a pleasant contagion only to be- 
hold. Laurence Biron follows her. 

“Tam afraid the coming of Lady Austen is likely 
to prove inconvenient,” whispers Miss Wylie in the 
old major’s ear. Long ere this the poor misogynist 
has swallowed his breakfast and escaped. ‘“ Mr. 
Laurence will have to realize the truth of the proverb 
about being ‘off wi’ an auld love ’—don’t you think 
sor 

“Lady Austen must not be permitted to come 
yet awhile,” says the major—an expression that 
omens ill for Laurence Biron hovering round the 
corners of his lips. “She has asked me to take 
rooms for herself and her maid in this hotel. I shall 
telegraph back word at once that none can be had 
until the end of the week. Biron is a charming fel- 
low—a very charming fellow, indeed. It would be 
a thousand pities to see so fine a chance as has be- 
fallen him spoiled.” 

And, in effect, when the donkey-expedition has 
started; when Mr. Conyngham, with Perugino, 
camp-stools, wraps, rugs, and the Scottish widow, 
is out of sight—the little old major trots briskly 
.down the deserted High Street, and makes his way 
into the telegraph-bureau that adjoins the post- 
office. 

‘‘Major Brett, Esterel, to Lady Austen, Flor- 
ence. Not a room to be had yet. Have secured 
the apartment you want for Friday.” 

This is the telegram he sends. 

So it would seem that the Reverend Laurence 
Biron has, absolutely, one more friend in the world 
than he reckons on ! 


——_>_— 


CHAPTER X. 
MORAL’ DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


BETWEEN Esterel and the mountains that girt 
the sea lies a plain, as fertile in wine, corn, and oil, 
as any in Europe. 

The crops of maize and hemp are now gathered 
in ; the grapes have gone to the wine-press ; but as yet, 
no look of bareness, no want of color, reminds the 
passer-by of Nature’s decay, of coming winter. Syca- 
mores and white poplars are still thick in leaf. The 
vines trail over the ground their last long wreaths of 
crimson and of ochre. On every side the small wild- 
pumpkin clothes bank, fence, and gable, with its 
graceful foliage, its balls of saffron gold. In the 
farm-gardens, orange and lemon thickets bow under 
their load of yellowing fruit. The china-rose, used 
in this part of the world for division-hedges, loads 
the air with its delicate, evanescent sweetness. Along 
sheltered valley-paths the lizards dart, the butterflies 
flutter as though it were June. The country-people 
sing lazily over their work of olive-picking in the 
shade. It seems, to one happy girl’s heart at least, 
as though all genial, sunny southern life must be 
epitomized in the clear perspectives, the subtile, en- 
chanted mellowness of the scene and hour ! 


The cavalcade from the Hétel Paradis keeps to- 
gether, in tolerably orderly procession, as long as 
the way lies along wall-bounded road, along level 
ground. The moment the pine-woods are reached, 
idiosyncrasies, both of man and beast, begin to show 
themselves. Stradella kicks; Le Petit Noir rolls 
with his rider in the first available bank of sand; 
Ragout, the faultless, taking example from his fel- 
lows, refuses to move another step. 

“And so ends my first and last attempt at filial 
obedience,” cries Jet, as she hands over her Rosi- 
nante with alacrity to one of the drivers. ‘“ Your 
walking-stick has fulfilled its duty, Mr. Biron.” Need 
I say that Laurence Biron is at her side? “And I 
have fulfilled mine. Poor papa has been so exercised 
about respirators, blue spectacles, and white umbrel- 
las, that I have long felt it a matter of conscience to 
give in about donkey-riding. At length, I have done 
he 

‘“ And need be troubled by conscience no more,” 
says Mr. Biron, ‘‘ Conscience, you know, is a myth 
(we have it on the best authority of the nineteenth 
century), ‘a casual product of education—a deposit, 
accidentally left, in the crucible of experiment.’ . . . 
Now, are you under anybody’s charge, Miss Conyng- 
ham? I ask the question of set purpose.” 

‘Something exceedingly vague was said about 
chaperonage,” is Jet’s answer. ‘I don’t know that 
it got much farther than your promising to see me 
home before nightfall, did it ?” 

‘‘ Because, if you are free, and do not mind losing 
sight for a while of all these people, I can take you 
to Tamaris by a short cut. There is a track leading 
through the thickest part of the forests, that I know 
well.” 

He ought to know it very well. How often has 
the Reverend Laurence Biron wandered lingeringly 
along that track, in other company than Jet’s ! 

“You will see such arbutus as you have never 
seen in your life,” he ‘proceeds, in answer to some 
slight hesitation that he reads upon the girl’s face. 
“ And, by going a couple of hundred yards out of 
our way, we can take in the ruined chapel of Ol- 
lioules. Every one who stays in Esterel pays a visit 
to Ollioules.” 

‘‘T am not sure that ‘everybody’ is an induce- 
ment,” says Jet. But as she speaks she yields. “The 
temptation would be—a path that no one’s foot had 
ever trodden before one’s own.” 

‘‘When I was your age I should have thought 
the same,” answers Biron. ‘“ Now that I am grow- 
ing old, I prefer prosaic and well-beaten paths to the 
possible inconvenience of novelty. You will take 
my arm—no? You do not find such an ascent as 
this too steep for you?” 

“If you are growing old, as you say, it is I that 
should offer, you accept, the support,” cries Jet, with 
one of her little airs of mockery. ‘“ Now be sure, 
sir, you do not let me walk too quick for you. Care 
for the old and infirm is not one of my virtues, I am 
afraid.” 

How fair she looks, turning her sparkling face 
over her shoulder as she speaks to him! What af- 
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fluence of youth, of hope, of promise, is in her ey- 
ery tone and movement ! 

To most people enjoyment comes by fits and 
starts. With Jet Conyngham it is perennial. Every 
one of her hours is vivid, full-flavored ; her high- 
pitched temperament intensifying commonplace life 
as older, less fortunate, people contrive artificially 
to intensify it by music, opium, wine, the drama, 
love. 

Laurence Biron, tired of all things—of pleasure 
most of all—is good-humoredly tolerant of her en- 
thusiasm, as he might be of the prattle of a child. 

What weakness is not pardonable in a pretty girl 
of nineteen ? 

What eccentricity is not adorable in the heiress 
to forty thousand pounds? 

They saunter slowly, slowly through the forests. 

. - Ah, these southern pine-forests on a roseate 
November day! every varied, fleeting blush of au- 
tumn painting glade and thicket ; the arbutus-ber- 
ries ablaze ; lavender, myrtle, and giant wild-thyme, 
loading the warm air with incense! Do you suppose 
two people, each more than half in love, would re- 
member prudently to consult watches, or keep count 
of distance, among such surroundings ? 

By the time Biron and his companion reach Ol- 
lioules the sun has grown visibly nearer the horizon, 
the shadows lie long. Unless Jet Conyngham take 
heed, darkness will surely overtake her, unawares, as 
it did in Avignon ; again, as in Avignon, with the 
Reverend Laurence Biron for a protector. 

But Jet’s spirit is lifted too high above mundane 
considerations for her to dread this, or any other dan- 
ger. They enter the little chapel—a’ ruin save at 
the chancel-end, where just sufficient roof holds to- 
gether to shelter a primitive altar—two upright slabs 
of marble, before which, at harvest and vintage 
feasts, mass still is occasionally said. 

A solitary figure kneels there—a mendicant Brown 
Brother—his hollow face half hidden by his hood, 
his wan hands clasped above his head, a crucifix be- 
tween them, in rapt and silent prayer. 

At the sight of this poor figure, contrasted with 
the sunshine and joy of the external world, Jet’s 
heart is thrilled, she knows not how or wherefore. 
A choking sensation, nearly allied to tears, rises in 
her throat. 

Mr. Biron takes out the needful materials from 
his breast-pocket, and begins to roll himself a ciga- 
rette, 

“You have so often given me leave to smoke, 
Miss Conyngham, that I forget to ask permission. 
The usual perverting influence of kindness upon hu- 
man nature.” 

He has not taken off his hat. Perhaps in the 
case of a half-ruined church, or in the absence of 
spectators, the Reverend Laurence Biron would hold 
such an action superstitious. His tone is so unaf- 
fectedly loud that the Brown Brother looks round 
from his devotions with a start. 

Jet Conyngham feels herself chilled. 

Not quite for the first time, instinct tells her how 
wide a gulf lies between her faith—her simple 


child’s faith in “human nature,” however disguised 
—and Mr. Laurence Biron’s cui-dono philosophy. 

“Hush! we are disturbing him,” she whispers, 
drawing hastily back toward the door. 

“ Disturbing! Whom—what? Oh, the praying 
fellow,” says Biron. “ They are a pest throughout 
all the south—veritable locusts infesting the land. 
Still, I suppose the artists could not do without them 
—as foregrounds.” 

“And you do not believe in that man’s hon- 
esty ?” exclaims Jet, her lips a-quiver. 

‘“‘ The honesty of moral delirium tremens,” Biron 
answers, with his usual satisfied inconclusiveness. “ I 
cannot say that I have ever looked at a Brother from 
so higha plane. They are honestly dirty and hon- 
estly fond of getting money. So much is certain.” 

And the remark receives prompt confirmation. 
When they are about a dozen paces from the chapel 
of Ollioules, the Brown Brother overtakes them— 
and begs. 

As Biron tosses him a franc, Jet sees the poor 
wretch’s face full. 

It is sallow, sunken, thin, to the last point of ema- 
ciation. Two cavernous dark eyes flame from be- 
neath the shadows of his hood. The knotted rope 
around his waist is stained with blood. 

“One of the numerous Order of Flagellants,” 
says Biron. ‘* You have not been in Italy yet? I 
thought not. You would soon get tired of the odor 
of sanctity there—picturesque penitents atoning for 
their sins by hair shirts and knotted ropes, but pay- 
ing for their wine and macaroni out of the purses of 
the heretical.” 

“IT should not get tired of sanctity that was real,” 
she answers, her eyes still fixed upon the retreating 
figure of the Brown Brother. “Self-sacrifice, even 
though it leads nowhere, is a thing so rare one must 
respect it. If these poor fellows are thorough, I 
think members of some other churches might imi- 
tate them to advantage, especially in the matter of 
knotted ropes.” 

‘* Miss Conyngham, you are severe.” 

‘‘Not upon you, sir. Hair shirts and knotted 
ropes are matters with which I should never dream 
of connecting Mr, Laurence Biron.” 

Something in her manner is little to Biron’s 
liking. 

“ You think me indifferent!” he exclaims, with 
well-assumed, if it be not genuine, earnestness—“‘ in- 
different on the highest, most vital of all subjects ! 
A score of times I have divined your opinion of me 
with pain. If you knew—but these are things scarce- 
ly to be spoken of. The truth is, Miss Conyngham, 
from the time I was a lad at college I have been—an 
eclectic.” 

Jet’s studies not having familiarized her with the 
term, she remains silent. 

“‘ Sharp, dogmatic views, blind adherence to High 
or Low, are what advances a man in the Church of 
England. My opinions have been—my own, at least 
never the watchwords of a party. And I have not 
advanced. At seven-and-thirty—the fellows who 
began life when I did filling prebends’ stalls, or 
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good, fat livings—you see me as Iam! A Bohemian 
—I had almost said a pariah !” 

“*A pariah, Mr. Biron—you ?” 

“A kind of black-sheep parson, at least—a cleri- 
cal outsider, esteeming myself singularly lucky if I 
can conduct a service or coach a pupil for the three 
or four winter months, and at all times too diffident 
of my connection with things spiritual to venture 
upon the prefix of ‘reverend’ before my name.” 

Well, reader, if Jet Conyngham had had a few 
more years’ experience of men and things, or if Jet 
Conyngham were still fancy free, small doubt that 
she would set down Mr. Lawrence Biron’s confes- 
sion at its worth—as a specious bit of clap-trap. 

Abstaining from party watchwords, though such 
abstinence lead away from prebends’ stalls, need not 
necessarily deter a man from doing his work in Eng- 
land as a curate. Bohemianism (in luxurious south- 
ern hotels at fifteen francs per diem) can scarcely be 
looked upon as the legitimate and logical outcome 
of “ eclecticism.” 

But Jet’s sound common-sense, for the first time 
since she was born, is warped. And the tone of 
Biron’s voice, a certain wearied expression on his 
handsome face, strike to her heart. 

Like all young and enthusiastic women, she is 
disposed to martyr-worship. What martyrdom so 
touching as his who sacrifices temporal advance- 
ment, temporal wages, for conscience’ sake, and at 
the lofty bidding of conviction ? 

“Forgive me, Mr. Biron. I spoke foolishly. 
There must have been sufferings harder to bear than 
hair shirts and fiagellations in a life like yours. Can 
you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you?” is his answer. ‘‘I should ask, 
on the contrary, if you can pardon me for speaking 
of matters so closely personal that they can interest 
no one but myself. But do you know that is a witch- 
craft you possess ?” 

Somehow, it does not surprise Jet Conyngham 
that, as he speaks, Mr. Biron should take her hand 
and draw it gently within his arm. 

“You make me feel, in spite of your youth and 
my age, that I can talk to you from my soul—talk as 
‘I could do to no other human creature on the face 
of the earth.” 

“Not even to Lady Austen ?” 

“Lady Austen? Really, I am glad to think you 
will soon make her acquaintance—know my myste- 
rious friend and correspondent as she is. An excel- 
lent-hearted creature, take her altogether,” admits 
Biron, magnanimously. ‘I should be the most un- 
grateful fellow living were I insensible to Lady Aus- 
ten’s sterling qualities. _Warm-hearted where she 
takes a fancy, liberal as regards money—” 

“ Liberal—and how?” interrupts Jet, with a quick 
movement of repulsion. ‘‘ Liberal to her trades- 
people, to charitable institutions, to the poor—or 
how ?” 

“Oh! liberal to the poor, of course,” says Lau- 
rence Biron. ‘Surely, Miss Conyngham, you do 
not undervalue the virtue of munificence ?” 

“T think it a remarkably cheap virtue, I must 


confess. What form of self-sacrifice can be lower 
than that which entails but the trouble of taking out 
a purse? But, then, I am absolutely indifferent to 
money,” she adds, with unaffected carelessness. 

“You are, fortunately, in a position where you 
can afford to be indifferent.” 

“T do not know about that. My sister and I 
have grown up, as I dare say you have heard, always 
looking a large fortune in the face. Well, since the 
time we were urchins so high, it has been a settled 
thing between us that—were there no such thing as 
law—we would gladly have drawn lots for the heir- 
ship. Cora the heiress, Jet the pauper—Jet the 
heiress, Cora the pauper. What would it have. sig- 
nified? Could the possession of some poor forty 
thousand pounds add a fraction to your happiness?” 

Laurence Biron feels, with fervent sincerity, how 
infinite a number of fractions it could add to his. 
But he has sufficient tact to keep silent. Witha 
living paradox, a creature eccentric, flighty, impul- 
sive as Jet, he feels how easy it were to overstep 
the bounds of prudence in this delicate question of 
money. 

Probably, ere this, the girl has had mercenary 
wooers—even to himself, Biron would not admit that 
he could be classed among them—and, womanlike, 
feels jealous of the fortune that stands in the position 
of rival to her face. 

“Your sister will be here this week, will she 
not?” he asks, with a duly-toned air of interest in 
all for which she cares. ‘I am looking forward ea- 
gerly to seeing her.” 

“Dear, good little Cora! Yes, if Adolphus al- 
lows her to start at the last, Cora will be in Esterel 
in four days.” 

‘* Adolphus ?”’ repeats Biron, vaguely uneasy at 
hearing a masculine name familiarly spoken by Jet. 

‘*Cora’s future husband. The Reverend Adol- 
phus Myers, Rector of Dulford. She is staying at his 
mother’s house now, poor little soul!” 

“‘ You pity her for being near her lover?” 

‘“‘T pity her for having a lover to be near. Fan- 
cy a child who has never seen anything of the world 
but Devonshire electing to pass the remainder of her 
days in Dulford—as a clergyman’s wife, too!” 


“«And often I have wished to know 
How you could marry a solicitor.’ 


To become a clergyman’s wife is evidently not your 
beau-idéal of human success, Miss Conyngham ?” 

As Biron speaks, a sharp bend in the path brings 
them to the limits of the upland forest. The village 
of Tamaris lies at their feet, its flat-roofed, white 
houses, its solitary row of cypress standing out in 
vivid relief against the blue background of the Med- 
iterranean. Upon the right tower the giant granite 
masses of the Col Noir, purple already at their base, 
but with every exquisite upper-air depth bathed in 
violet, rose, and amber, by the sinking sun. 

The sudden crispness of the air, the true Riviera 
sensation of a summer’s day iced, brings forcibly to 
Jet’s mind the lateness of the hour—the distance 
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from the Hoétel Paradis. And she looks round her 
with a start. 

Not a trace of the donkey pilgrimage, not a trace 
of any living form, is to be seen. 

“So much for your short cut, Mr. Biron!” she 
cries, a little tremor in her voice. “I cannot regret 
it. I cannot regret anything so beautiful as Olli- 
oules and the forests. But I know that night is com- 
ing on, and that there is a four-mile walk between us 
and Esterel.” 

“ By the time the sun is down, I undertake to say 
that you shall be within shelter of the Paradis,” an- 
swers Biron, quietly. ‘‘It is now half-past three— 
Fate has timed it all for us to a nicety—and exactly 
below, not a stone’s-throw distant, lies the station of 
Tamaris. The afternoon train from Toulon will 
pass in half an hour, and, while our friends are 
wearily plodding their way back with Stradella and 
Ragout, you and I can return by rail, and reach the 
hotel before them. This leaves us still thirty min- 
utes to enjoy this scene. Are you dissatisfied ?” 

Dissatisfied! Standing thus, amid the freshness 
of the woods, her hand on Biron’s arm, the wild 
pageantry of western sky before her, it is to Jet 
Conyngham as though she stood upon the brink of 
Eden. 

And her eyes betray her. 

Now, or nevermore, thinks the Reverend Lau- 
rence Biron, is the venture to be made, the one pos- 
sible emancipation of his fettered, humiliated life to 
be played for. 

He remains for a minute irresolute—a minute of 
tension so keen, of calculation so nice, to be almost 
agony. Then, as though moved by uncontrollable 
impulse, he throws his arms around the girl’s slight 
figure, draws her abruptly to his side, and kisses her. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN ESTHETIC CONSCIENCE. 


“‘ My fate was decided in the first moment that I 
saw you at Avignon, Miss Conyngham.” 

‘* After the sacristan had led me astray. I ac- 
cept the compliment, Mr. Biron. In that first mo- 
ment it was dark as Erebus.” 

““T had seen you already in the salon of the ho- 
tel. Little though you suspected it, I had watched 
your every movement, admired the feminine astute- 
ness of your arguments as you brought your father, 
inch by inch, to consent to your going out.” 

“ And then followed me, of course with prophetic 
knowledge that I should come to grief. Putting all 
this nonsense aside (by-the-way ”—Jet’s cheek man- 
tles—“ never pay me another compliment from this 
moment forth), what did you really and honestly 
think of me that first evening in Avignon?” 

“T thought your face the fairest that ever shone 
on mortal man.” 

“T do not want to hear about my face. What 
did you think of me, Jet Conyngham? It seemed 





to me afterward I ought not to have taken your 
arm.” 

“It did not seem so to me.” 

“Or have gone shopping with you before I knew 
your name. ‘That could not have been correct?” 

“Tt was a great deal better than correct. It was 
frank, ingenuous, unfearing, like yourself. The only 
chill I got was when you took my card and wished 
me good-night. You showed no human feeling what- 
soever, no faintest curiosity as to whether Smith, 
Jones, or Robinson, had been your companion. 
You lifted your head in the air a great deal higher 
than you lift it at this moment, Miss Conyngham, and 
walked majestically away, leaving me morally and 
physically in the cold.” 

The thirty minutes have not yet expired. The 
lovers stand, still, at the same point of the forest ; 
the darkening fir-thickets behind, the pink and 
opal glories of the sunset in front ; the point whose 
remembrance, married to Laurence Biron, or di- 
vided from him, must cut Jet Conyngham’s life sharp- 
ly.in twain, as with a sword. 

No formal declaration or acceptance has passed 
between them—do formal declarations ever take 
place save before the foot-lights ? A kiss, a whis- 
pered word—a few seconds during which Biron’s 
arms locked her close. This is all Jet remembers of 
the supreme crisis of her existence. 

But none the less does Biron know that he has 
won her irrevocably. 

In the case of an heiress who chanced to be a 
woman of the world as well as heiress, Mr. Biron 
would scarcely fee] satisfied without some exact prom- 
ise, some definite mention of the sacred, reassuring 
word, “ marriage.” 

Tohave kissed Jet Conyngham, to have held her, 
unrepulsed, in his arms, he knows, by some instinct 
truer than himself, to be sufficient. The girl will be 
his wife. 

“ And when I think that a short fortnight ago 
we were strangers to each other,” he whispers, ten- 
derly, “my good-fortune seems beyond belief. How 
have I deserved, how shall I ever deserve, such hap- 
piness as has fallen to me?” 

“T might ask the same question. What can 
there be in a foolish girl of my age that, out of the 
whole world, you should have chosen me?” 

Her humility almost occasions Mr. Biron a pang 
of compunction. That Jet Conyngham, or any oth- 
er woman, should care for him—well, rather than 
wisely—is not surprising. Laurence Biron has not 
reached his thirty-eighth year without testing his 
own powers of fascination. It is her meek surren- 
dering of wealth, her unconditional acceptance of a 
man so notoriously bankrupt as himself, that well- 
nigh pricks his conscience. 

“Your father may take a different view of my 
merits from yours,” he remarks, gravely. “* We need 
not consult him yet. For three or four days, what- 
ever comes, let me know the taste of a Fool’s Para- 
dise! Your father may well hold you too young, too 
fair, too gifted in every respect, to be thrown away 
upon me.” 
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“ Thrown away !” she exclaims, smiling at him 
with her eyes, though her lips keep serious. “I 
have forbidden you to pay me compliments, Mr. Bi- 
ron. Do you wish the tables turned? Am I to 
begin making pretty speeches to you? Or are you 
in jest?” 

“Tt is a matter of sober earnest, I am afraid. I 
am a very poor man—what is worse, perhaps, a man 
without prospects.” 

‘‘A man with your ability cannot be that!” she 
cries, a flush rising on her face. “ For money, as I 
told you once already to-day, I care nothing. I have 
ambition. I should like to see you distinguished 
through your own work, your own talents.” 

Ambition, work, talents. The words sound emp- 
tily, like echoes from a long-dead past, to the Rever- 
end Laurence Biron. Personal ease, personal com- 
fort, the certainty that he need never again put on a 
white tie—save for a dinner-party ; never again sub- 
mit to tyranny or caprice of Lady Austen’s —this 
is the limit to his philosophy, to his hopes; this, 
as much as he desires from that poor vanity of vani- 
ties, that ‘unstable equilibrium of moral forces 
which we name—life !” 

“You are enthusiastic, Miss Conyngham, and 
your enthusiasm sits well on you. Only, do not for- 
get that I have just eighteen years less heart in every- 
thing than yourself.” 

“Are you always going to call me Miss Conyng- 
ham, I wonder?” 

“T have been waiting for your permission to say 
Fete 

Jet! Mr. Biron’s manner of dwelling on the 
name turns it, in its owner’s ears, into a caress. 

“I could have fallen in love with a girl called 
Jet,” he adds, ‘‘ even if I had never seen her.” 

“For me it is a misnomer. People have told 
me so from the time I could run alone. But it is a 
favorite Boston name, an old name in my mother’s 
family, and I have not been put out of conceit with 
it. ‘ Jet should, properly, be a young person with an 
alabaster skin, and a high, polished forehead. Her 
hair and eyelashes should match her name. Her 
profile should be Grecian, her temper perfect.’ ” 

“Temper!” exclaims Biron, in mock alarm. 
And taking both the girl’s hands—those long, shape- 
ly, sunburned hands of Jet’s—he raises them to his 
lips and presses them there; presses them with a 
kind of slow delight—much as one might inhale the 
sweetness of June’s early roses, or the first freshness 
of daybreak. ‘“ You do not mean to tell me you 
possess a temper ?” 

“If you had not made me prisoner, I might give 
you a quick answer to that question.” 

‘‘ Prisoner—poor little Jet!” Still keeping her 
hands, he looks down with a kind of pity (have I not 
said that the Reverend Laurence Biron owns an 
zsthetic conscience, reserved for rare and picturesque 
occasions ?) upon her candid face. ‘“ Some day, per- 
haps, you will realize the meaning of that word 
‘ prisoner.’ ” 

‘* Just as some day, perhaps, you will realize the 
meaning of the word ‘temper.’ Depend upon it, 
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Mr. Biron, I shall, under all circumstances, be able 
to take care of myself. I am made of stout mate- 
rials.” 

“How soon do you mean to leave off calling me 
‘Mr. Biron?’” he asks. 

“ Never, I should think,” is Jet’s answer. ‘ What 
better name could I find for you than your own?” 

“And, still, I am forbidden to call you ‘ Miss 
Conyngham!’” 

““That is different. It seems natural, a matter 
of course, to hear you say ‘ Jet.’” 

‘‘And it would seem natural, remarkably pleas- 
ant, at all events, to hear you say ‘ Laurence.’ ” 

She thinks the subject seriously over for a few 
moments, then she shakes her head. 

‘If I tried for an hour, I could never bring my 
lips to speak it, Mr. Biron. Just think! I have only 
known you a fortnight. You are eighteen years old- 
er than I am, and—” 

“Tf you were logical, child—mind, I do not ex- 
pect it of you—I only remark zf you were logical 
(as your father will, doubtless, be)—these consider- 
ations might hold good in weightier questions than 
that of Christian names,” 

Jet does not answer. 

“Come! I give you one minute for reflection,” 
he remarks, still holding her in close captivity. 
“‘Our time is short. The train will pass through 
Tamaris almost immediately. But Iam determined 
before we leave this spot that you shall call me 
‘Laurence.’ You know I have you in my power.” 

‘‘Have you, indeed? That is saying a great 
deal more than any living being has ever been able 
to say yet.” 

**T cannot look at my watch.” And, in truth, 
Jet’s wrists are strong. It requires both Mr. Biron’s 
hands to hold her in durance vile. ‘“ But I can cal- 
culate a minute pretty accurately.” 

‘And suppose I refuse to obey ?” 

‘* You will have to pay the penalty of your diso- 
bedience.”’ 

“Mr. Biron—sir !” 

Her color deepening angrily, her eyes flashing 
fire, as she discovers his meaning. 

He loosens her hands in a second. 

‘We will not speak of penalties. I ask you for 
a kiss, Jet, given freely, and of your own accord.” 

She hesitates—pride, coyness, shame, painted by 
turns upon her face. Then a feeling stronger than 
all these gains mastery. She murmurs his name— 
she lifts her arms around Laurence Biron’s neck! 


CHAPTER XII. 
BACCARAT. 


Mr. CONYNGHAM’sS “half point of mistral ” 
comes to fierce maturity toward midnight. Next 
day a very cyclone bursts over Esterel. Dust and 
gravel are borne along the narrow streets in col- 
umns ; chimneys are blown down; roofs are blown 
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off. Fragments of palm, aloes, and cactus, all the 
last autumn glories of the Paradis garden, beat up 
in showers against the salon-windows. Not a fire in 
the house but smokes; not an inmate of the house 
but grumbles. 

In vain do Schmidt and secretary pronounce it 
to be a “saison exceptionelle ;” in vain the waiters 
declare that such a wind has never been experienced 
in Esterel during the memory of man. Old travel- 
ers like Mr. Conyngham wrap themselves in furs 
and cloaks, wretchedly exultant over their fellows, 
and pronounce the winter to be beginning. Let san- 
guine new-comers, believers in London physicians 
and in the mild climate of the south, wait till Feb- 
ruary if they would see the mistral at its worst ! 

Toward evening it rains—not as one sees the 
process conducted in England, but rather as though 
sheets of water were being flung earthward from 
some cyclopean fire-engine in the skies. And then 
comes another outburst of mistral ; and then, during 
two consecutive days and nights, dull, steady, down- 
pouring torrents of sleet and rain. 

On the third day, rain or shine, the Reverend 
Laurence Biron finds himself obliged to give up the 

‘taste, hourly becoming sweeter, of his Fool’s Para- 
dise, and to depart for Nice. 

Brilliantly certain though his prospects may be, 
clearly though Jet’s forty thousand pounds may loom 
before him in the future Mr. Biron, at the present 
moment, is in one of the chronic money-difficulties 
of his life—Schmidt and secretary having hinted to 
him, politely, but with firmness, that his last two 
hotel-bills remain unpaid. Le Reverend was una- 
ware—so Schmidt and secretary are assured—that 
bills in their establishment ever remain unpaid after 
the second week. If it would be convenient to Le 
Reverend to write them a check to-morrow morn- 
ing ?— 

Not only is it not convenient, it is not possible 
for Le Reverend to write a check to-morrow or any 
other morning. Le Reverend, bankrupt even in 

credit, no longer goes through the form of carrying 
about a check-book in his portmanteau. 

A philosopher of old, exhorting his disciples to 
bear life with equanimity, was wont to remind them 
that they could quit it by the act of their own hand 
when they listed : ‘‘ One door stands ever open.” 

The door of moral suicide has stood open to Bi- 
ron for years; and, until he received miladi’s letter, 
until he saw Jet Conyngham’s face in Avignon, it 
was his intention to bow, now, this very present 
winter, to a destiny too strong for him. Creditors, 
duns, bill-discounters, Hebrews—with all these ills 
he is familiar, to satiety. Better, by opposing, end 
them : marry Lady Austen, and let his soul die in 
peace ! 

Peace, as the legitimate slave of the tyrant who, 
during years of guerrilia warfare, has alternately 
ruled over and crouched before him! Peace, as the 
life-companion of a withered beauty, an old co- 
quette, a human soul without interest or ambition 
on this planet of ours beyond pearl-powder, visiting- 
cards, M. Worth, and chiffons ; a human soul ani- 
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mated by a single passion—including in itself all 
minor ones of greed, meanness, jealousy, selfishness 
—a single, master, and consuming passion—vanity ! 

Well, a man must live—unless, indeed, he fancy 
a pistol-shot better than a mercenary marriage. (Dur- 
ing the small hours of many a wretched night, after 
dinner or supper, of which he has been head-jester, 
the alternative has pressed itself upon the Reverend 
Laurence Biron’s mind!) A man must live; and 
somehow clerical Bohemianism, however picturesque, 
does not seem to be a well-paying venture after the 
age of five or six and thirty. 

Up to that middle mark of existence Laurence 
Biron, throughout all his varied adventures, monetary 
and otherwise, seemed sure of falling on his feet. 
Plausible, gifted—with such gifts as society values— 
young, the world had shown more than its accus- 
tomed leniency in condoning the handsome spend- 
thrift parson’s offenses. 

He was poor, let his poverty plead for him; a 
gambler, but a generous one; a freethinker, but a 
freethinker who, at least, had the courage of his 
opinions, Let him come to maturity, work free from 
the ‘‘ Austen influence” which had been his ruin, 
and it would be seen of what material the man was 
really made. 

His thirty-fifth birthday over, and his chances of 
rehabilitation seemed over, too. The “ Austen in- 
fluence” continued: it began to be seen of what 
material the Reverend Laurence Biron was made, 
and, seeing, the world shrugged its shoulders, and 
passed by upon the other side. 

In vain during the last eighteen months had he 
sought for duty as chaplain or as tutor. ‘‘ Mr. Bi- 
ron’s talents ””— so, from agencies and from friends 
alike, came back the answer to all his applications. 
‘‘Had he only written one week sooner, he might 
have obtained such a chaplaincy or such a pupil.” 
With stereotyped expressions of regret, with as- 
surance that, should a vacancy offer, his application 
and his merits would be borne in mind. 

No one had a vacant pulpit for him! Nowhere 
did any well-paying young gentleman, of neglected 
education, want a coach ! 

He was no worse a man than he had been two 
years ago; no fonder of baccarat or race-courses ; 
no laxer in his clerical views. 

Simply, he had grown unpopular. 

How if the door of moral suicide should be shut 
upon him—if Lady Austen, most fickle of women, 
should go the way of the crowd, bestow her affec- 
tions and her jointure upon some Dr. Herzlieb of 
the minute, and leave him penniless ? 

The possibility had been brought home to him, 
during a short stay in England, by a certain growing 
tone of fretfulness in miladi’s letters ; and, as I have 
said, his resolution was already taken when he met 
Jet Conyngham—Jet, whom to look at was to love, 
every whisper of whose girlish voice was music, and 
whose heart, whose fortune, almost before he had 
set himself to the task in earnest, he had won. 

Biron’s intention had been to commit moral sui- 
cide, to become the husband of Lady Austen. With- 
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out merit or demerit of his, he finds himself the lover 
of all that is sweet and pure in woman, honorable 
ease his portion for the future—with only an empty 
purse, only the petty annoyance of Schmidt and sec- 
retary asking payment of a bill, as present drawback. 

A bill for some three or four hundred francs ! 
—he smiles as he runs his eye down the items — 
items that, a fortnight ago, he might have disputed, 
but that to a future millionaire are insignificant. 
He compliments Herr Schmidt upon the moderate 
terms of his establishment. It is necessary that Mr. 
Biron run over to Nice for six-and-thirty hours—to 
speak candidly, it is necessary that Mr. Biron pay a 
visit to the Brothers Ulrich, his bankers. Herr 
Schmidt, of course, will allow him to remain his 
debtor until his return ? 

Herr Schmidt, although the most prudent of 
Prussians, finds himself powerless before Le Rever- 
end’s airy treatment of his claims ; and, in the early 
gray of the November morning, a girlish face, wet 
with tears, is bent forth from an upper window of 
the Hotel Paradis to watch Mr. Laurence Biron’s 
departure. . . . April tears, quickly shed, quickly 
dried. Jet Conyngham’s love is still at the blossom- 
ing stage, when to talk of an absent sweetheart is, 
to a heart of nineteen, only a degree less dear than 
his presence. And Cora, the one human being to 
whom she could speak of Biron, will arrive in Es- 
terel to-night. Poor Cora, with the narrow horizon 
of Dulford bounding her desires, the unromantic 
Rector of Dulford for the hero of her life-drama! 

Nothing, it has been cynically said, succeeds like 
success. Biron finds the axiom verified within an 
hour of his arrival at Nice. A week ago would 
MM. Ulrich Fréres have advanced the Reverend 
Laurence Biron twenty pounds, twenty pence, upon 
his own note of hand? I think not. A week ago 
the Reverend Laurence Biron was only the money- 
borrowing, impecunious, black-coated adventurer, 
whom MM. Ulrich Fréres have known, to their 
cost, for years ; fair-sounding promises his vouchers, 
the dim prospect of one day becoming Lady Aus- 
ten’s husband his most valid security. 

With his altered prospects his very outward man 
would seem to have changed. As he walks into the 
bank his air is that of a merchant-prince. He de- 
mands an interview with the senior partner as coolly 
as though his balance constituted the mainstay of 
the firm, and is accommodated with one hundred 

pounds simply in exchange for his own autograph— 
his own autograph, and the delicately-introduced 
mention of Frederick Conyngham’s name. 

‘* Before the new year, my dear Ulrich, Mr. Con- 
yngham will be my father-in-law. My engagement 
to his daughter is not yet formally announced, but I 
know that I can rely upon your discretion. As to 
the fortune of my fancée—” 

» “The fortune of Mademoiselle Conyngham ad- 
mits of no question,” returns the complacent banker; 
“Mr. Conyngham’s first wife was an heiress—West 
Indian property—money derived from sugar-planta- 
tions. I was a boy at the time of his marriage, but 
I remember the circumstance well. The young lady 


to whom you are engaged will have a dowry, at least, 
of forty thousand pounds.” 

Always that ridiculous legend of sugar-plantation 
and of a West Indian mother! Legend or no legend, 
the source of Jet’s wealth matters little to Laurence 
Biron, so long as the wealth itself becomes his own, 
The weight of his hundred pounds, all in solid gold- 
en vouleaux, appears to him a delightful earnest of 
his gilded future. He walks about Nice, seeing the 
familiar shops and streets under the kind of glamour 
of an opium-eater. Huge orange-and-blue placards 
are advertising to the public that the opera will open 
for the season to-night. The name of Mademoiselle 
Rose Pinson, a pretty fgurante, whom Biron remem- 
bers well in Paris, is among the corps de ballet. 

He wends his way to the principal Nice flower- * 
shop, buys the costliest bouquet it contains, and has 
the gratification of flinging it that night, from his old 
place in the stalls, at the agile feet of Mademoiselle 
Rose! Coming out of the theatre, the notorious 
Count Zaffa—a too-close gambling associate of other 
days—lays his hand on Biron’s shoulder. The 
count proposes an hour’s adjournment to the club 
for whist. As miladi is not in Nice, the evenings 
of his reverence are, of course, at his own disposal ? 
Whist means baccarat ; the hour lasts till daybreak ; 
and Jet’s lover loses—gold, I O U’s—everything. 


‘“* The terrible eye of Morning sees him beggared as he stands !’” 


Well, as he travels back to Esterel in the course of 
the afternoon, Mr. Biron consoles himself by recall- 
ing the adage respecting bad luck at cards (curious 
that a man who looks upon conscience as a myth, 
upon prayer as moral delirium tremens, should still 
cling to some puerile, pet superstition, in the matter 
of hearts and diamonds !). To have lost may prove 
a better omen for his love-affairs than to have won. 
If he could but free himself from the horrible em- 
barrassment of the moment—for, whatever the fate 
of Schmidt and secretary, his debts of honor cannot 
be slurred over like a tradesman’s bill. It has been 
decided between himself and Jet that Mr. Con- 
yngham shall hear of their engagement at the first 
auspicious moment after Cora’s arrival. Mr. Con- 
yngham may prove a man easy to deal with on the 
score of money, a man belonging to the invaluable 
lending-section of the human race. If not—as 
money must be had and at once — why, there is 
Lady Austen. During all the by-gone years, all the 
stormy vicissitudes of their friendship, Lady Austen 
has never once drawn back from helping him in his 
difficulties. And when he is married—ah ! when he 
is married—he will taste the sweetness of repaying 
her every benefit that the cruel reverses of his life 
have forced him to accept, and with interest ! 
Absorbed in dreams of Jet Conyngham—I mean 
of Jet Conyngham’s fortune, and of the miserable 
shifts to which he may yet be put ere he handle it— 
Mr. Biron finds himself nearing the termination of 
his journey. The sun is setting over the mountains 
of Les Maures as the train passes by Carnoules. 
And the rose-flushed peaks, the tender, opal sky, re- 
call to him, little sentimental though he be, the scene 
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among the fir-woods—his girlish sweetheart’s first 
blushing whisper of his name, the first contact of her 
lips! He is not in love as Mark Austen was in love 
or as Jet is; but he likes the girl to the utmost point 
of his capacity for liking, and looks forward, with 
genuine impatience, to the moment when he shall 
once more fold her in his arms. 

When love and interest are inseparably, vitally 
connected, even a thirty-six hours’ absence may be 
fraught with peril. 

The omnibus from the Hotel Paradis awaits him 
by command at Salon, the little station five miles 
from Esterel, at which passengers from the south are 
wont to stop in preference to making the longer cir- 
cuit by Tamaris and the junction. The German 
‘conductor advances to greet him, finger on cap. 
Two other travelers are expected by this train for 
the Hotel Paradis. Will the gnadiger Herr have 
the complaisance to remain a short five minutes on 
the platform while their luggage is being seen to? 
Or will the gnadiger Herr take his place at once in 
the omnibus ? 

Biron takes his place mechanically, his thoughts 
still of Jet, and of how by this time she and Cora 
will begin to look for his coming. Mechanically he 
listens while box after box, madle after malle, are 
being thrown up, with many a muttered sacré from 
drivers and railway officials, to the roof. Mechani- 
cally he watches a couple of Englishwomen—mis- 
tress, it would seem, and maid—leave the station. 

The Englishwomen advance. He hears a voice 
that he would recognize at the nether pole disput- 
ing the porter’s demands in voluble bad French. 
He catches one glimpse of a face. Another moment, 
and Lady Austen—for it is she—is standing on the 
step of the omnibus—has entered, recognized him. 

‘* Laurence !”’ 
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CHAPTER XIiI. 
SUNSHINE, FIRE, AND DEW. 


“J AM not clever enough for him,” says Jet, re- 
gretfully. ‘That is the one flaw in my happiness. 
I know that, intellectually, I am not, never shall be, 
upon Mr. Biron’s level.” 

‘**T am sure I wish we knew that Mr. Biron had 
a comfortable income,” answers Cora Conyngham. 

It would be difficult to find two sisters more 
startlingly unlike than Frederick Conyngham’s two 
daughters ; one reason, perhaps, for the closeness of 
the affection that knits them together. 

Jet, as we have seen, has something of the Juno 
in her presence : 


“A daughter of the gods divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.”’ 


Cora is short, dark, plump, with shining black 
hair curling crisply about her little round head ; with 
a pair of black, shining eyes; with neat, regular, in- 
expressive features, 

Jet by temperament is all energy, all extremes— 


truest mixture conceivable of sunshine, fire, and dew ; 
rebels in spirit (at nineteen years old) against the 
thousand small meannesses and impostures of artifi- 
cial life ; would see things for herself, rather than 
learn them through the established chapter and verse 
of self-satisfied conventionality. 

Cora is superficial, indolent ; absolutely without 
desire to pierce beneath the crust of things. She ex- 
pects no more from life than that she, Cora Conyng- 
ham, should never be called upon to rise early, or 
walk far, or experience any acute bodily pain. Her 
ambition is bounded by a brougham on C-springs ; 
well-dressed meats served with punctuality ; a com- 
fortable seat in church; a lady’s-maid who under- 
stands her business; and a regular and unfailing 
supply of three-volume novels. 

Of Jet’s actions you never can feel certain be¢ 
forehand, Just as in certain minerals there exists, 
fast locked up, a potency of light which it needs but 
a sudden access of warmth to set free, so, in Jet 
Conyngham, you feel that there are potentialities for 
good or for evil which any accident of the twenty- 
four hours may bring into action. 

Upon Cora you can calculate as upon an alma- 
nac. Her character should be a standing satisfac- 
tion to the class of advanced thinkers who know all 
about the ultimate elements of human nature—mor- 
al chemists who, reducing passion and motive to 
formula, can predicate how many atoms of intellect- 
ual oxygen and hydrogen will go to form a generous 
impulse or an unreasoning hatred. Given certain 
circumstances, and you can be as sure of her con- 
duct—discreet, sensible, trouble-avoiding conduct, at 
all times—as you can of an answer in algebra. 

If Jet be a living paradox, Cora is an embodied 
commonplace. 

“‘Of course, until I see Mr. Biron, I can give no 
opinion about his fascinations. When I remember 
how delicately Adolphus acted, I must say I think it 
very odd that he should not at once have spoken to 
papa about money—very.” 

“ He has mentioned money over and over again !” 
cries Jet, half petulantly ; ‘‘ and each time I have let 
him know that I held the subject in contempt. As 
if it could matter whether a man gifted like Lau- 
rence were rich or poor!” 

“It matters that he should have some means of 
supporting a wife. Mr. Biron has no duty, it seems, 
and no pupils, and no private fortune. How does 
Mr. Biron propose to live?” 


The two girls are waiting together in the twilight ~ 


for the Reverend Laurence Biron’s coming. A 
cheery fire of olive-wood and fir-cones burns on the 
hearth ; the remains of afternoon tea are on the 
table. 

Before Cora’s arrival, Jet, at this hour, loved to 
sit by the open window, and, standing within the 
embrasure of her balcony, to watch night gather 
upon the distant mountains, and build castles of her 
own among the clouds. Cora does not care about 
mountains—when you have looked at them once. 
To tell the truth, Cora Conyngham cares sparingly 
for anything in external Nature. She has always, in 
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November, seen curtains drawn, fires lit, and tea 
served at a given hour of the afternoon, and likes to 
see it so. 

Forty years hence, if she live as long, you may 
be sure that Cora, on the anniversary of this day, 
will be sitting before a fire somewhere (probably in 
Dulford rectory); a teacup in her little, plump, 
ringed kand; her feet raised to the exact level of 
comfort on a footstool; opinions of incomparable 
reason, narrowness, and orthodxy, proceeding from 
her lips. 

‘One hears always that same tune,” exclaims 
Jet. She is walking with impatient steps about the 
room ; now stopping at Cora’s side, now rushing to 
the window as some sound, or fancied sound, of 
wheels comes along the Marseilles road. ‘“ Why 
must a man have enough to support a wife? Can- 
not a wife support herself? I suppose I should have 
some means of getting bread if I remained unmar- 
ried. What papa pays Aunt Gwendoline, for in- 
stance, would buy a good deal more than bread. 
Must I necessarily become a dead, helpless weight 
upon the unfortunate man who marries me?” 

“Unfortunate? Without having seen him, I feel 
certain that Mr. Laurence Biron is a much luckier 
man than he deserves.” 

** Just as I feel certain that you are a little goose, 
Cora. We will leave off talking of Laurence before 
I lose my temper. Speak to him—that is all I ask. 
Speak to him, hear his voice, watch his face, and 
see what will become of all your prejudices.” 

“TI thought we were to leave off talking of him, 
Jeter 

“So we are, my dear. We will confine ourselves 
to subjects on which there can be no difference of 
opinion.—Dollikins has had toothache again, you 
say?” 

I must explain to the reader that ‘‘ Dollikins ” is 
a pet name bestowed by Jet on Cora Conyngham’s 
betrothed—a name at which neither Cora nor the 
gentleman himself has ever taken umbrage. 

““Yes. For two nights and days he scarcely 
rested an hour, and you see Adolphus will not take 
chloral on principle.” 

“Principle? By what process of circumlocution 
can even Dollikins drag principle into chloral-taking ?” 

‘¢ Well, one of his aunts died under the influence 
of chloroform, and Adolphus cannot feel sure that 
the predisposition may not be in the family.” 

“* And what if it is?” 

0 Ce ig 

“If Dollikins is so perfectly good a young man, 
so unworldly, so well prepared for heaven, why 
should he fear death, chloral, or a thunder-storm, or 
the gout at seventy? To a really pious mind, how 
can the when and the where signify?” 

“ We tried laudanum externally,” says Cora, who 
never enters upon abstract or casuistic questions, 
‘*and camphorated brandy, and hot flannels. Noth- 
ing did him any good.” 

“Poor, poor Dollikins! If you continue in this 
affecting strain I shall weep, Cora. I warn you.” 

‘““So then we drove into Exeter, and he had it 


out. Mr. Pinsum said there were two more that 
ought to come out, but he had not the courage.” 

‘“Who? Dollikins, or Mr. Pinsum ?” 

“ Adolphus. You see it was his duty to think of 
others. Next day was Sunday. It would not have 
done for him to get up in the pulpit with a swelled 
Face.?’ 

‘“‘T understand. The next time I am a coward I 
shall be so—from a sense of duty. Cora, dear,” af- 
ter a minute’s pause, “ now that I have got you with 
me, there is not one thing for me to wish for in the 
world. Is not the south a paradise ?” 

“T beg your pardon, Jet.” 

During that minute’s pause Cora Conyngham’s 
head has begun to nod. 

“Does not the south go beyond anything that 
you had dreamed of? ” 

“TI never dreamed about it at all. 
little,” answers Cora. 

“The mountains, and sea, and sky, seem made 
of larger materials than in England. One has more 
background for one’s happiness. Ah! you must 
wait until you see my Ixora (faded now, alas !), and 
the fir-forests, and the palms.” 

“We saw some nice palms at Kew last year,” 
says Cora, amiably. ‘Don’t you remember? It 
was the afternoon the princess was there. She wore 
a blue bonnet.” 

“JT have not passed one empty day since I left 
Avignon. Every hour, every minute, has seemed 
fuller than it could hold of enjoyment.” 

“Tt must have been a great trial not to have Por- 
ter. I cannot think how you have managed to dress 
your own hair.” 

“Good practice for the future,” cries Jet, gayly. 
**T am not likely to be burdened with fine ladies like 
Porter in the days to come—as well learn the use of 
my own ten fingers now.—Yes, the sky here must 
certainly be made of different material from what it is 
on the borders of Exmore. I should say, Cora, that 
it rains more at Dulford than at any place in the 
universe ?” 

“We get forty more rainy days in the year than 
they do at Greenwich. Adolphus has calculated it 
all,” says Cora, with a certain pride. ‘‘I am not 
sure I don’t like rainy weather best,” she adds, turn- 
ing over the diamonds upon her fingers. ‘‘ You get 
through so much on a rainy day.” 

“Get through—what? More worsted-work, 
more novels, or more eating and drinking? When 
I think of the winters I have ‘ got through’ in Dul- 
ford—” 

“Tt seems to me we were very contented last 
winter, Jet. There were five Christmas-parties, and 
the practisings for Easter, and—” 

‘And the Reverend Adolphus Myers’s visits. 
Naturally, the time was golden for some people.” 

“ Adolphus used to call most days, certainly. So 
did Mark Austen.” 

The blood leaps into Jet’s face. Absorbed though 


I dream so 


‘she may be in her wild, unreasoning love for Lau- 


rence Biron, she cannot hear young Mark’s name 
without a certain conscience-struck thrill of regret. 
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“We used to think, Aunt Gwendoline and I, 
that Mark Austen and you did not dislike each oth- 
er. But when the poor fellow came back, looking 
such a spectre, after his journey to Folkestone, one 
saw, of course, it was all over. He has passed the 
most splendid examination—have you heard ?” 

“ Through whom but you should I hear anything 
of Mark Austen ?”’ 

“Through Mr. Biron, naturally. 
and Mr. Biron are friends, you say ?” 

“JT do not believe there is over-much love be- 
tween miladi and her son,” says Jet, a little con- 
fusedly. “ Mark Austen has such a terrible temper! 
Do you remember, even with us, how he used to 
contrive to pick quarrels?” 

** Mark Austen will make his way in the world, 
temper or notemper. Adolphus says he took the 
highest number of marks possible in physical sci- 
ence ; and as to his mixed mathematics—” 

“T hear wheels!” exclaims Jet, flying, with a 
couple of bounds, across the room. ‘‘ Quick, Cora! 
quick! Oh, never mind looks !”—this, as Cora is 
preparing to adjust her small person with mechani- 
cal precision before the glass. ‘‘ If we make haste, 
we shall reach the portico before the omnibus ar- 
rives. A wrap? Child, what do wraps matter? 
Here, take this shawl. I am never cold. I—I— 
ah, Cora, if you should not like each other, after 
all !” 

Jet’s face is white with excitement. She flies 
along the corridor, then down the central staircase 
of the hotel, at a speed with which Cora, panting 
under such unwonted exertion, can scarcely keep 
pace ; finally, the entrance-door of the hotel reached, 
she discovers that the wheels were those of a coun- 
try patache, joggling leisurely forth, with its load of 
country-people, from the town of Esterel. 

“Which will just give us time to recover our 
breath decorously.” And, taking Cora’s hand, Jet 
retreats behind a thick range of oranges, lemons, 
and oleanders, which screens the left side of the 
portico. ‘‘ Here Laurence need not see us at all, 


Lady Austen 


unless we choose it, and you will be able to form 
your first opinion of him without let or hinderance.” 

The whole entrance of the Paradis, including a 
short space of terrace on either side, is roofed in by 
glass. Statues—each supporting a lamp, and to 
whose white limbs the autumnal roses cling—are 
grouped around. ‘Tall, flowering grasses, aloes, and 
eucalyptus, grow in profusion in the outer court. 
Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, several 
of the more inveterate hotel-idlers linger upon the 
scene still, Miss Wylie, properly attended by her 
maid, “‘is tatting,” a yellow-backed novel on her 
knee, under one of the gaslights. The Scottish 
widow, her eyelids downcast, a heap of good, little, 
sad-covered books beside her, occupies an immedi- 
ately opposite corner. Major Brett trots to and fro, 
with a self-important air of expectancy, upon the 
steps. 

Again there is the sound of approaching wheels ; 
this time, for certain, along the Marseilles road. 
Jet feels herself get hot and cold by turns. Her 
breath comes short, she steals a trembling hand 
under Cora’s arm for support. In another minute 
the omnibus, piled, mountain-high, with luggage, 
rattles noisily down the street, then swings, with one 
prodigious jerk, into the court-yard of the hotel. 

The driver cracks his whip. Schmidt, secre- 
tary, and waiters, rush out eagerly from the house. 
Major Brett, with his crab-like little run, moves some- 
what aside, inclined, for the moment, probably, to play 
the part of spectator, rather than that of actor, in 
the comedy. The hall-porter opens the door of 
the omnibus, and on the instant descends a female, 
plain of feature, timid as to the exhibition of ankles, 
and who exchanges a furtive hand-shake with Karl, 
the good-looking second waiter of the Paradis—an 
abigail, evidently. To her are handed down shawls, 
bags, baskets, flowers, and smelling - bottles, from 
some person or persons, still in the interior of the 
vehicle. 

And then steps forth—miladi ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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OOK in mine eyes till my heart leaps up songfully ; 
Let my head lean on your heart while I sing : 
I, who have loved you so, say this not wrongfully— 
Love is a law to itself, being king. 
Here, where the summer pours forth from the heart of it 
All the glad music the winter held mute, 
Fate has ordained and enthroned you a part of it, 
Beauty embodied a song of her lute. 


Oh, if this beauty could always remain to me, 
All this sweet symphony swell in my soul, 
Sure that cessation should bring no sharp pain to me, 
Sure that Love’s guerdon were also life’s goal ! 
What should I care for the world’s bleak sterility— 
Simooms that wither men’s souls with hot breath— 
This being stable ’mid all instability, 
Royal o’er ravage and deathless in death ? 


Soul, whence my soul draws the beauty and worth of it ; 
Life, where my life has its issue and end ; 

Star, that recalls all the glow that goes forth of it; 
Rose, at whose red heart all essences blend— 

Death comes to alter these earthly existences, 
Varies the motions of life and time’s moods, 

Seals up fair faces embalmed in dim distances, 
Spirit-songs heard but in sleep’s interludes, 


Deep in some lone wood’s half-luminous density, 

Heart’s-ease may hallow the green of my grave, 
Passion lay down there its fevered intensity, 

Where even you, love, are strengthless to save ; 
Still, in the calm of its covert obscurity, 

Buds shall burst blossom-wise, birds thrill to sing ; 
And so my soul shall express through futurity 

You who have made me a slave and a king. 
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UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE BY EDGAR 
MA iRehOL, 


HE following letters and documents relating to 
the last three years of Edgar A. Poe’s life are en- 
tirely drawn from original sources. They ought to 
be read in connection with the memoirs of Poe, as 
they throw an entirely new light on a part of his life 
never hitherto unexplored—viz., the poet’s relations 
with three high-minded women, around whose names 
the documents naturally group themselves. The 
story of his first and last love, as romantic and in- 
teresting as was ever penned by poet, is given in the 
simple and unaffected words of the lady most imme- 
diately concerned. From unnecessary comment we 
purposely refrain. Poe’s letters tell their own sad 
tale. 

Our first letter is one written by the poet to his 
wife—perhaps the only one he ever wrote to her— 
shortly after their removal to Fordham ; the contents 
are self-explanatory : 

“ Yune 12, 1846. 

**My DEAR HEART—MY DEAR VIRGINIA—Our 
mother will explain to you why I stay away from you 
this night. I trust the interview I am promised will 
result in some swdstantial good for me—for your dear 
sake and hers—keep up your heart in all hopeful- 
ness, and trust yet a little longer. On my last great 
disappointment I should have lost my courage but 
for you—my little darling wife. You are my gveat- 
est and only stimulus now, to battle with this uncon- 
genial, unsatisfactory, and ungrateful life. 

**T shall be with you to-morrow ... P. M., and 
be assured until I see you .I will keep in loving re- 
membrance your last words, and your fervent prayer ! 

‘Sleep well, and may God grant you a peaceful 
summer with your devoted Edgar.” 


I.—MRS. SHEW. 


From the date of this tender little note it will be 
necessary to pass to the initial month of 1847, which 
witnessed the climax of the most terrible trial Edgar 
A. Poe had to undergo. The poet was too ill to write, 
and his adored wife, deprived of every requisite the 
consumptive need, was sinking rapidly to the grave. 
Among the many who visited the pretty little Ford- 


' ham cottage, and witnessed the misery of the hapless 


family, was Mrs. Gove-Nichols. More thoughtful, 
or more compassionate, than the numerous—far too 
numerous !—callers who rendezvoused at the poet’s 
home, Mrs. Nichols, on her return to New York, 
enlisted the unostentatious sympathy of Mrs. Shew, 
‘a lady whose heart and hand were ever open to the 
poor and miserable.” Mrs. Shew knew nothing of 
the poet or his family save that they were helpless 
and needed aid. She at once headed a private sub- 
scription, and in a day or two carried sixty dollars to 
them. From that day she became a ministering 
angel to the suffering family: she called on them 
and watched over them continually, tending both 


the dying and the living, and the gratitude with 
which she inspired the poet and his dear ones may 
be gleaned from this little note: 


** KINDEST—DEAREST FRIEND— My poor Vir- 
ginia still lives, although failing fast and now suffer- 
ing much pain. May God grant her life until she 
sees you and thanks you once again! Her bosom 
is full to overflowing—like my own—with a bound- 
less—inexpressible gratitude to you. Lest she may 
never see you more—she bids me say that she sends 
you her sweetest kiss of love and will die blessing 
you. But come—oh come to-morrow! Yes, I wid/ 
be calm—everything you so nobly wish to see me, 
My mother sends you, also, her ‘warmest love and 
thanks.’ She begs me to ask you, if possible, to 
make arrangements at home so that you may stay 
with us to-morrow night. I inclose the order to the 
Postmaster. 

‘“‘ Heaven bless you and farewell 


‘“EDGAR A, POE. 
** FoRDHAM Fan. 29, 1847.” 


The very day this letter was written Mrs. Shew 
called at the cottage, but was obliged soon to leave 
again to see after some comforts for the invalid. 
When bidding good-by to Mrs, Poe, the poet’s wife 
took a portrait of her husband and gave it to Mrs. 
Shew ; she also presented her with a little jewel- 
case that had belonged to his mother, and gave her 
two worn letters to read. They were from the wife 
of Poe’s adopted father, and had been carefully pre- 
served by Virginia as means of exonerating her hus- 
band from the responsibility of domestic dissensions. 
The next day the poet was wifeless. 

After all was over, and the poet was left to face 
the world with no one but his wife’s mother as a 
companion, he fell ill again. Mrs. Shew, in faithful 
pursuance of her promise to his dying wife, still con- 
tinued to befriend him, 

For a few days Poe, under the careful nursing he 
received, appeared to revive, and during this tempo- 
rary convalescence indited the lines to ‘*‘ M— L— S—” 
(Marie Louise Shew) which have always been incor- 
rectly placed among the “ Poems written in Youth.” 
In these lines, the overflowing of a deeply-grateful 
heart, the poet poured forth his thanks with all the 
impassioned vehemence of a nature unaccustomed 
to the ordinary conventionalities of every-day life. 
They are dated February 14, 1847, and were sent as 
a valentine to her to whom he owed— 


‘* The resurrection of deep-buried faith’ 
In Truth—in Virtue—in Humanity.” 


The poet’s convalescence was of short duration ; 
in a few days he suffered a relapse, and for a while 
his life was in danger. Mrs. Shew still continued her 
friendly exertions on his behalf; but, having many 
other claims, was not enabled to provide for all his 
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requirements. She wrote to a friend in the New 
York Union Club on the subject, and he brought the 
matter before some of the members, several of whom 
were personally acquainted with Poe. General Scott, 
who was present at the time, gave five dollars, say- 
ing, “I wish I could make it five hundred,” adding 
that he believed ‘ Poe to be much belied; that he 
had noble and generous ¢vaz¢s, which belonged to the 
old and better school. True-hearted America,” 
concluded the old hero, what was quite a speech for 
him, “ought to take care of her poets as well as her 
soldiers.” (General Scott was uncle to the second 
wife of Mr. Allan Poe’s adopted father, and it was 
through his influence the poet obtained his nomina- 
tion to the West Point Military Academy.) A pri- 
vate collection of about one hundred dollars was 
made, and with it old debts were paid, and the most 
urgent necessities provided for. 

Mrs. Shew saw the poet frequently in 1847, and 
in her diary has the following interesting remi- 
niscence: ‘‘ Mr. Poe came to town to go toa mid- 
night service with a lady friend and myself. He 
went with us and followed the service like a church- 
man, looking directly toward the chancel, and hold- 
ing one side of my prayer-book ; sang the psalms 
with us, and to my astonishment struck up a tenor 
to our soprano ; and got along nicely during the first 
part of the service, which was on the subject of the 
sympathies of our soul with our wants. The pas- 
sage being often repeated, ‘‘ He was a man of sor- 
row, and acquainted with grief,’ he begged me to 
remain quiet, and, saying he would wait for us out- 
side, he rushed out, too excited to stay. I knew he 
would not leave us to return home alone (although 
my friend thought it doubtful), and so, after the ser- 
mon, I began to feel anxious—as we were in a 
strange church—I looked back and saw his pale face. 
As the congregation rose to sing the hymn, ‘Jesus, 
Saviour of my soul,’ he appeared at my side, and 
sang the hymn, without looking at the book, in a 
fine clear tenor. He looked inspired... .I did 
not dare to ask him why he left, but he mentioned, 
after we got home, that the subject ‘ was marvelously 
handled.’ ” 

During the greater part of 1847 Poe was working 
on his great philosophical ‘‘ prose-poem ” “ Eureka ;” 
and, while engaged upon it, says Mrs. Shew, he was 
quite certain of success, But, she remarks, ‘‘I did 
not expect him to live long; I knew that organic 
disease had been gaining upon his physical frame 
through the many trials and privations of his event- 
ful life. I told him in all candor that nothing would 
or could save him from sudden death but a prudent 
life of calm, with a woman fond enough and strong 
enough to manage his affairs for him... . I was 
often subjected to his irony for my lectures, coming, 
as they did, from a woman so little skilled in world- 
ly troubles or cares as I was then. ... He said I 
had never troubled myself to read his works or po- 
ems ; which was true, for my heart found so much 
sorrow to sympathize with in the griefs of those I 
came in contact with . . . but I was ‘a rest for his 
spirit’ for this very reason.” 
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In the latter part of 1847 Poe wrote his “ most 
musical, most melancholy” dirge of ‘“ Ulalume,” 
and published it in December of that year. Early 
in 1848 he indited some fresh lines ‘‘ To Marie 
Louise,” a portion of which were published after his 
death, without a title. But the complete poem does 
not appear to have ever been printed. 

In May the poet is found inditing the following 
characteristic letter to this constant friend : 


“ Sunday Night. 

“ MY DEAR FRIEND LouISsE—Nothing for months 
has given me so much real pleasure as your note of 
last night. I have been engaged all day on some 
promised work, otherwise I should have replied im- 
mediately, as my heart inclined. I sincerely hope 
you may not drift out of my sight before I can thank 
you. How kind of you to let me do even ¢his small 
service for you, in return for the great debt I owe 
you! Louise! my brightest, most unselfish of all 
who ever loved me! . . . I shall have so much pleas- 
ure in thinking of you and yours in that music-room 
and library. Louise, I give you great credit for 
taste in these things, and I know I can please you in 


‘the purchases. During my first call at your house af- 


ter my Virginia’s death, I noticed with so much pleas- 
ure the large painting over the piano, which is a 
masterpiece indeed; and I noticed the size of all 
your paintings, the scrolls instead of set figures of 
the drawing-room carpet, the soft effect of the win- 
dow shades, also the crimson and gold... . I was 
charmed to see the harp and piano uncovered. The 
pictures of Raphael and ‘The Cavalier’ I shall 
never forget—their softness and beauty! The gui- 
tar with the blue ribbon, music-stand, and antique 
jars! I wondered that a little country maiden like 
you had developed so classic a taste and atmosphere. 
Please present my kind regards to your uncle, and 
say that I am at his service any or every day this 
week; and ask him, please, to specify time and 
place. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ EDGAR A, POE.” 


In explanation of the above communication it 
may be added that Mrs. Shew had asked Poe to as- 
sist her uncle in selecting furniture for a new house 
she had taken. She remarks: “I gave him carte 
blanche to furnish the music-room and library as he 
pleased. I had hung the pictures myself, . . . plac- 
ing over the piano a large painting by Albano. Poe 
admired it for hours, and never tired of gazing upon 
it. ... Mr. Poe was much pleased at my request, 
and my uncle said he had never seen him so cheer- 
ful and natural—‘ quite like other people.’ ” 

In the autumn of the year he wrote his first 
rough draft of ‘The Bells” at Mrs, Shew’s resi- 
dence. ‘‘One day he came in,” she relates, ‘‘and 
said : ‘ Marie Louise, I have to write a poem ; I have 
no feeling, no sentiment, no inspiration.’” His 
hostess persuaded him to have some tea. It was 
served in the conservatory, the windows of which 
were open, and admitted the sound of neighboring 
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church-bells. Playfully, Mrs. Shew said, “ Here is 
paper ;”’ but the poet, declining it, declared: ‘‘I so 
dislike the noise of bells to-night, I cannot write. 
I have no subject—I am exhausted.” The lady 
then took up the pen, and, pretending to mimic his 
style, wrote, ‘‘The Bells. By E. A. Poe;” and 
next, in sportiveness, began, ‘‘ The bells, the little 
silver bells,” Poe finishing off the stanza. She then 
suggested for the next verse, “ The heavy iron 
bells ;” and this Poe also expanded into a stanza. 
He next copied out the complete poem, and headed 
it, “By Mrs. M. L. Shew,” remarking that it was 
her poem; she having suggested it, and composed 
so much of it.) Mrs. Shew adds: “ My brother 
came in, and I sent him to Mrs. Clemm to tell her 
that ‘her boy would stay in town, and was well.’ 
My brother took Mr. Poe to his own room, where 
he slept twelve hours, and cculd hardly recall the 
evening’s work. This showed his mind was injured 
—nearly gone out for want of food and from disap- 
pointment. He had not been drinking, and had 
only been a few hours from home. Evidently his 
vitality was low, and he was nearly insane. While 
he slept we studied his pulse, and found the same 
symptoms which I had so often noticed before. I 
called in Dr. Francis (the old man was odd, but very 
skillful), who was one of our neighbors. His words 
were, ‘ He has heart-disease, and will die early in 
life.’ We did not waken him, but let him sleep.... 
After he had breakfasted, I went down-town with 
him, and drove him home to Fordham in my carriage. 
He did not seem to realize that he had been ill, and 
wondered why ‘ Madame Louise’ had been so very 
good as to bring him home.” 

Mrs. Shew long continued to befriend the poet, 
but, ultimately, his eccentricities compelled her to 
define certain limits to their intercourse. Poe took 
umbrage at this, and in June, 1849, wrote his last 
letter to her. From it the following extracts are 
taken ; and with respect to them the lady says: “I 
believe I am the only correspondent of Mr. Poe’s 
to whom he called himself ‘a lost soul.’ He did not 
believe his soul was lost—it was only a sarcasm he 
liked to repeat to express his sufferings and despair. 
I never saw a quotation from ‘The Raven’ in any 
letter of his but this. . . . Mr. Poe’s cat always left 
her cushion to rub my hand, and I had always to 
speak to it before it would retire to its place of rest 
again. He called her ‘Catarina:’ she seemed pos- 
sessed. Iwas nervous and almost afraid of his won- 
derful cat. Mr. Poe would get up in the night to let 
her in or out of the house or room, and it would not 
eat when he was away. The cat died while Mrs, 
Clemm was in an unsettled state, breaking up house- 
keeping. She found it dead when she returned for 
her last load of boxes. I was glad when I heard 
this cat was dead, as all she seemed to love was also 
dead.” 

“* ¥une, 1849. 

“Can it be true, Louise, that you have the idea 
fixed in your mind to desert your unhappy and un- 


1 This manuscript is now in my possession.—J. H. I. 


fortunate friend and patient? You did not say so, I 

know, but for months I have known you were de- 

serting me, not willingly, but none the less surely— 

my destiny— 

** Disaster following fast and following faster, till his songs one 
burden bore— 


Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore—of 
* Never—never more.’ 


So I have had premonitions of this for months. I 
repeat, my good spirit, my loyal heart! must this 
follow as a sequel to all the benefits and blessings 
you have so generously bestowed? Are you to van- 
ish like all I love, or desire, from my darkened and 
‘lost soul?’ I have read over your letter again 
and again, and cannot make it possible, with any de- 
gree of certainty, that you wrote it in your right 
mind (know you did not without tears of anguish 
and regret). Is it possible your influence is lost to 
me? Such tender and true natures are ever loyal 
until death; but you are not dead, you are full of 
life and beauty! Louise, you came in ...-in your 
floating white robe — ‘Good-morning, Edgar—’ 
There was a touch of conventional coldness in your 
hurried manner, and your attitude as you opened the 
kitchen-door to find Muddie, is my last remembrance 
of you. There was love, hope, and sevvow in your 
smile, instead of love, hope, and courage, as ever be- 
fore. Oh, Louise, how many sorrows are before 
you! Your ingenuous and sympathetic nature will 
be constantly wounded in its contact with the hol- 
low, heartless world ; and for me, alas ! unless some 
true and tender, and pure womanly love saves me, I 
shall hardly last a year longer alive! A few short 
months will tell how far my strength (physical and 
moral) will carry me in life here. How can I be- 
lieve in Providence when you look coldly upon me? 
Was it not you who renewed my hopes and faith in 
God? ... andin humanity? Louise, I heard your 
voice as you passed out of my sight, leaving me with 
.. . but I still listened to your voice! I heard 
you say with a sob, ‘dear Muddie.’ I heard you 
greet my Catarina, but it wasonlyas a memory... 
nothing escaped my ear, and I was convinced it was 
not your generous self . . . repeating words so for- 
eign to your nature—to your tender heart! I heard 
you sob out your sense of duty to my mother, and 
I heard her reply, ‘Yes, Loui... yes.’ ... Why 
turn your soul from its true work for the desolate to 
the thankless and miserly world? ... I felt my 
heart stop, and I was sure I was then to die before 
your eyes. Louise, it is well—it is fortunate—you 
looked up with a tear in your dear eyes, and raised 
the window, and talked of the guava you had brought 
for my sore throat. Your instincts are better than a 
strong man’s reason for me—I trust they may be for 
yourself!  Vouise, I feel I shall not prevail—a 
shadow has already fallen upon your soul, and is re- 
flected in your eyes. It is too late—you are floating 
away with the cruel tide... It is not a common 
trial—it is a fearful one tome. Such rare souls as 
yours so beautify this earth! So relieve it of all 
that is repulsive and sordid. So brighten its toils 
and cares, itis hard to lose sight of them even for a 
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short time ... but you must know and Je assured 
of my regret and my sorrow, if aught I have ever 
written has hurt you! J/y heart never wronged you. 
I place you in my esteem—in all solemnity—beside 
the friend of my boyhood—the mother of my school- 
fellow, of whom I told you, and as I have repeated 
in the poem, ... as the truest, tenderest, of this 
world’s most womanly souls, and an angel to my for- 
lorn and darkened nature. I will not say ‘lost 
soul’ again, for your sake. I will try to overcome 
my grief for the sake of your unselfish care of me 
in the past, and in life or death, I am ever yours 
gratefully and devotedly, 
“EDGAR A, PoE,” 


With this charracteristic communication, the 
poet’s correspondence with his disinterested and 
generous friend came toan end, They never met 
again. 


11.—‘* ANNIE.” 


A distinguished living poet recently pronounced 
the ninth stanza of Poe’s exquisite lines, ‘ For An- 
nie,” to be one of the most melodious pieces of 
verse ever penned. The lady who inspired the 
poet to indite this “thing of beauty,” was one of 
those “rare and radiant” spirits it was Poe’s hap- 
piness to meet in his rough journey through life. 
With “Annie” the poet’s correspondence was both 
frequent and voluminous, but, owing to the consid- 
erable amount of personal and private- matter em- 
bodied in it, only detached portions can be quoted 
here. ‘Annie,’ it should ‘be premised, in con- 
junction with the various members of her amiable 
family, aided the poet in the darkest hours of his 
adversity ; believed in him when he was calumni- 
ated ; received him as an honored guest when the 
world contemned him; remained faithful to him 
through all, and, when death released his wearied 
spirit, not only defended his name and fame, but 
afforded a long and hospitable shelter to his broken- 
hearted “more than mother,” Mrs. Clemm. 

Mrs. Osgood, in her charming recollections of 
the poet, has declared that it was in “his conversa- 
tion and his letters, far more than in his published 
poetry and prose writings, that the genius of Poe 
was most gloriously revealed. His letters,” she con- 
tinues, “ were divinely beautiful ;”” and many por- 
tions of those addressed to ‘‘ Annie,” although — 
through the reasons given above — only partially 
quotable, and, therefore, deteriorated, will be found 
redolent of passionate fervor and poetic beauty. 


‘“* ForpHAM, November 16, 1848. 


“ Ah, Annie, Annie! what cruel thoughts... 
must have been torturing your heart during the last 
terrible fortnight in which you have heard nothing 
from me—not even one little word to say that I still 
lived. . . . But, Annie, I know that you /é/¢ too 
deeply the nature of my love for you to doubt that, 
even for one moment, and this thought has com- 
forted me in my bitter sorrow. I could bear that 
you should imagine every other evil except that one— 
that my soul had been untrue to yours. Why am I 


not wth you now, that I might press your dear hand 
in mine, and look deep into the clear heaven of your 
eyes ; so that the words which I now can only w7yite 
might sink into your heart, and make you compre- 
hend what it is that I would say. . . . But, oh, my 
own sweet szster Annie, my pure beautiful angel... 
how shall I explain to you the dztter, bitter anguish 
which has tortured me since I left you? You saw, 
you felt the agony of grief with which I bade you 
farewell—you remember my expression of gloom— 
of a dreadful, horrible foreboding of Ill. Indeed— 
indeed it seemed to me that Death approached me 
even then, and that I was involved in the shadow 
which went before him, . . . I said to myself— it 
is for the last time, until we meet in Heaven.’ I 
remember nothing distinctly from that moment until 
I found myself in Providence. I went to bed and 
wept through a long, long, hideous night of Despair 
—when the day broke, I arose and endeavored to 
quiet my mind by a rapid walk in the cold, keen air 
—but all would not do—the Demon tormented me 
still. Finally, I procured two ounces of laudanum, 
and, without returning to my hotel, took the cars back 
to Boston. When I arrived I wrote you a letter, 


in which I opened my whole heart to you—to yow. 


. . . I told you how my struggles were more than I 
could bear. ... I then reminded you of that holy 
promise which was the last I exacted from you in 
parting—the promise that, under all circumstances, 
you would come to me on my bed of death. I im- 
plored you to come ¢hen, mentioning the place where 
I should be found in Boston. Having written this 
letter, I swallowed about half the laudanum, and 
hurried to the Post Office—intending not to take the 
rest until I saw you—for, I did not doubt for one 
moment, that Annie would keep her sacred promise. 
But I had not calculated on the strength of the laud- 
anum, for, before I reached the Post Office my rea- 
son was entirely gone, and the letter was never put 
in. Let me pass over—my darling s¢stev—the awful 
horrors which succeeded. A friend was at hand, © 
who aided and (if it can be called saving) saved me, ° 
but it is only within the last three days that I have 
been able to remember what occurred in that dreary 
interval. It appears that, after the laudanum was 
rejected from the stomach, I became calm, and—to a 
casual observer, sane—so that I was suffered to go 
back to Providence. . .. It is not much that I ask, 
sweet sister Annie—my mother and myself would 
take a small cottage at oh, so small—so very 
humble—I should be far away from the tumult of the 
world—from the ambition which I loathe—I would 
labor day and night, and with industry, I could ac- 
complish so much. Annie! it would be a Paradise 
beyond my wildest hopes—I could see some of your 
beloved family every day, and you often. ... Do 
not these pictures touch your inmost heart?... I 
am at home now with my dear mother who is en- 
deavoring to comfort me—but the sole words which 
soothe me are those in which she speaks of Annie— 
she tells me that she has written you, begging you to 
come on to Fordham. Ah, Annie, zs 2¢ not possible ? 
I am so z//—so terribly, hopelessly 2// in body and 
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mind, that I feel I CANNOT live, unless I can feel 
your sweet, gentle, loving hand pressed upon my 
forehead —oh, my pure, virtuous, generous, beauti- 
Sul, beautiful sister Annie! Is it not POSSIBLE for 
you to come—if only for one little week? Until I 
subdue this fearful agitation, which, if continued, 
will either destroy my life or drive me hopelessly 
mad, 

“ Farewell — here and hereafter — forever your 
own EDpyY.” 


A week later, and we find the poet sending this 
passionate appeal to the sister of his friend : 


““ ForDHAM, LVovemder 23, 1848. 

“ DEAR SARAH—My own dear sister Sarah. If 
there is any pity in your heart, reply immediately to 
this, and let me know wy it is I do not hear from 
Annie. If I do not hear from her soon, I shall 
surely die. I fancy everything evil: sometimes I 
even think that I have offended her, and that she 
no longer . . . cares for me. I wrote her a long 
letter eight days ago, inclosing one from my mother, 
who wrote again on the Igth. Not one word has 
reached us in reply. Oh, Sarah, if I did not love 
your sister with the purest and most unexacting love, 
I would not dare confide in you—but you do know 
how truly, how purely I love her, and... you know 
also how impossible it is to see and not to love her. 
In my wildest dreams I have never fancied any be- 
ing so totally lovely—so good—so true—so noble—so 
pure—so virtuous—her silence fills my whole soul 
with terror. Can she have received my letter? If 
she is angry with me, dear Sarah, say to her, that on 
my knees, I beseech her to pardon me—tell her that 
I am her s/ave in all things—that whatever she bids 
me do, I will do—if even she says I must never see 
her again, or write to her. Let me but hear from 
her once more, and I can bear whatever happens. 
Oh, Sarah, you would pity me, if you knew the 


agony of my heart, as I write these words. Do not 
fail to answer me at once. 
‘*God bless you, my sweet sister— 
“EDGAR.” 


On January 11, 1849, Mrs. Clemm is found writ- 
ing to “ Annie,” and, in inclosing a long letter from 
Poe, says, ‘‘ Our dear Eddy . . . is writing most in- 
dustriously, and I have every hope that he will, ina 
short time, surmount most of our difficulties. He 
writes from ten until four every day. . . . We have 
found out who wrote those verses that we attributed 
to Grace Greenwood: they were written by Mrs. 
Welby, of Kentucky. Have you a copy of them? 
If so, Eddy says he will be so much obliged to you 
for them. . . . Eddy wrote a tale, and sent it to the 
publisher, and in it was a description of you with the 
name of the lady, ‘darling Annie.’ It will be pub- 
lished about the 20th of next month, and then I will 
send it to you. . . . Did you see the lines to Eddy 
in a new magazine just come out, called the J/etro- 
politan? They are by Mrs. Osgood, and very beau- 
tiful. ... Have you seen Lowell’s ‘ Satire,’ and 
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Mrs. Osgood’s letter about the lines? 
about Eddy in both.” 


Something 
Poe’s letter then follows : 


““... ANNIE! . .. It seems tome so long since 
I have written you that I feel condemned, and al- 
most tremble lest you should have evil thoughts of 
... Eddie. . . . But no, you will never doubt me 
under azy circumstances—will you. ..?.... It 
seems to me that Fate is against our meeting again 
soon—but oh, we zw7// mot let distance diminish our af- 
fection, and by-and-by all will go right. Oh, Annie, in 
spite of so many worldly sorrows—in spite of all the 
trouble and misrepresentation (so hard to bear) that 
Poverty has entailed on me for so long a time—in 
spite of a// this I am so—so happy to think that you 
veally love me. If you had lived as long as I, you 
would understand /fw//y what I mean. Indeed, in- 
deed, Annie, there is xothing in this world worth 
living for except love—love zof such as I once 
thought I felt for Mrs, , but such as burns in 
my very soul for you—so pure—so unworldly—a love 
which would make a// sacrifices for your sake. . . 
Could I have accomplished what I wished, xo sacri- 
fice would have seemed to me too great, I felt so 
burning—so zxtensely passionate a longing to show 
you that I loved you. . . . Write tome... when- 
ever you can spare time, if it be only aline. ... I 
am beginning to do very well about money as my 
spirits improve, and soon—very soon, I hope, I shall 
be guzte out of difficulty. You can’t think how in- 
dustrious I am. I am resolved to get s7ch—to tri- 
umph—for your sweet sake... . Kiss dear Sarah 
for me—tell her I will write to her soon—we talk so 
much about her. When you write tell me something 
about B Has he gone to Richmond? or what 
is he doing? Oh, if I could only be of service to 
him in axy way! Remember me to a//—to your fa- 
ther and mother and dear little Caddy, and Mr. 
R and Mr. C And now good-by, my own 
dear sister Annie!” 














The next letter addressed to “Annie” by the 
poet is not dated, but was written, presumedly, on 
or about January 23, 1849: 


““My own faithful Annie! Howshall I ever be 
grateful enough to God for giving me, in all my ad- 
versity, so true, so beautifula friend! I felt deeply 
wounded by the cruel statements of your letter—and 
yet I had anticipated nearly all. . . . Some portions 
of your letter I do not fully understand. If the ref- 
erence is to my having violated my promise ¢o you, I 
simply say, Annie, that I have not, and by God’s 
blessing never will. Oh, if you Jz¢ knew how happy 
I am in keeping it for your sake, you could never be- 
lieve that I would violate it. The reports, if any 
such there be—may have arisen, however, from what 
I did in Providence on that terrible day—you know 
what I mean :—Oh—I shudder even to think of it. 
That .... will speak ill of me is an inevitable 
evil—I must bear it. In fact, Annie, I am begin-. 
ning to grow wiser, and do not care so much as I did 
for the opinions of a world in which I see, with myy 
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own eyes, that to act generously is to be considered 
as designing, and that to be poor is to be avillain, I 
must get rich—rich. Then all will go well—but 
until then I must submit to be abused. I deeply 
regret that Mr. R should think ill of me. If 
you can, disabuse him—and at all times act for me 
as you think best; I put my honor, as I would my 
life and soul, implicitly in your hands; but I would 
rather not confide my purposes, 77 that one regard, 
to any one but your dear sister. . . . As long as you 
and yours love me, my true and beautiful Annie, 
what need J care for this cruel, unjust, calculating 
world? Oh, Annie, there are zo human words that 
can express my devotion to you and yours, My love 
for you has given me renewed life. In all my pres- 
ent anxieties and embarrassments, I still feel in my 
inmost soul a divine joy—a happiness inexpressible 
—that nothing seems to disturb. For hours at a 
time I sit and think of you—of your lovely charac- 
ter—your true faith and wxworldliness. I do not be- 
lieve that any one in this whole world fully under- 
stands me except your own dear self... . How glad 
I am to hear about Sarah’s living with you, and 
about the school. Tell her that she is my own dear 
sister, whom I shall always love. Do not let her 
think ill of me; I hope Mr. C is well. Remem- 
ber me to him, and ask him if he has seen my ‘ Ra- 
tionale of Verse’ in the last October and November 
numbers of the Southern Literary Messenger... .1 
am so busy now, and feel so full of energy. En- 
gagements to write are pouring in upon me every 
day. I had two proposals within the last week from 
Boston. I sent yesterday an article to the Amezz- 
can Review about ‘ Critics and Criticism.’ Not long 
ago I sent one to the AZetropolitan called ‘ Landor’s 
Cottage :’ it has something about Annie in it, and 
will appear, I suppose, in the March number. To 
the S. L. Messenger I have sent fifty pages of ‘ Mar- 
ginalia’—five pages to appear each month of the 
current year. I have also made permanent engage- 
ments with every magazine in America (except Pe- 
terson’s National), including a Cincinnati magazine 
called Zhe Gentlemen's. So you see that I have 
only to keep up my spirits to get out of all my pe- 
cuniary troubles. . .. You ask me, Annie, to tell 
you about some book to read. Have youseen ‘ Per- 
cy Ranthorpe,’ by Mrs. Gore? You can get it at 
any of the agencies. I have lately read it with deep 
interest, and derived great consolation from it also. 
It relates to the career of a literary man, and gives 
a just view of the true aims and the true dignity of 
the literary character. Read it for my sake... . 
But of one thing rest assured, Annie—from this day 
forth I shun the pestilential society of Aterary wom- 
ez, They are a heartless, unnatural, venomous, dis- 
honorable se¢, with no guiding principle but inordi- 
nate self-esteem. Mrs, is the only exception I 
know. Our dear mother sends you a hundred kisses 
(fifty for Sarah). She will write very soon. Kiss 
little Caddy for me, and remember me to Mr. R 
and to ad/,...” 














This letter was not signed, and is followed by 
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one written, apparently, in February, but simply 
headed— 
** Thursday, —— 8th. 

“DEAR, DEAR ANNIE—Our darling mother is just 
going to town, where, I hope, she will find a sweet let- 
ter from you, or from Sarah, but, as it is so long since 
I have written, I mst send a few words to let you 
see and /fee/ that your Eddy, even when silent, keeps 
you always in his mind and heart—in his inmost 
heart. I have been so busy, dear Annie, ever since 
I returned from Providence—six weeks ago. I have 
not suffered a day to pass without writing from a 
page to three pages. Yesterday, I wrote five, and 
the day before a poem considerably longer than 
‘The Raven.’ I call it‘ The Bells.’ How I wish 
my Annie could see it! Her opinion is so dear to 
me on such topics. On a@// it is everything to me— 
but on poetry in especial. And Sarah, too, I told 
her when we were at W. , that I hardly ever 
knew any one with a keener discrimination in regard 
to what is veally poetical. The five prose pages I 
finished yesterday are called—what do you think ?— 
I am sure you will never guess—‘ Hop-Frog!’ On- 
ly think of your Eddy writing a story with such a 
name as ‘ Hop-Frog!’ You would never guess the 
subject (which is a terrible one) from the title, I am 
sure. It will be published in a weekly paper of Bos- 
ton.... I think ‘The Bells’ will appear in the 
American Review. Ihave got no answer yet from 
, « » » My opinion is that her mother has 
intercepted the letter and will never give it to her. 
. .. And now good-by, my dear Annie. 

“Your own Eppy.” 











On the 19th the poet writes to repel some cruel 
accusations certain mischief-makers had spread about 
among his dearest friends : 


“ ForpHAM, Fed. 19, Sunday. 

““My SWEET FRIEND AND SISTER—I fear that 
in this letter, which I write with a heavy heart, you 
will find much to disappoint and grieve you—for I 
must abandon my proposed visit to and God 
only knows when I shall see you, and clasp you 
by the hand. I have come to this determination 
to-day, after looking over some of your letters to 
me and my mother, written since I left you. You 
have not sazd it to me, but I have been enabled 
to glean from what you Aave said, that Mr. R—— 
has permitted himself (perhaps without knowing 





it) to be influenced against me by the malignant — 





misrepresentations of Mr. and Mrs. Now, 
I frankly own to you, dear Annie, that Z am proud, 
although I have never shown myself proud to you or 
yours, and never will. You know that I quarrelled 
with the 
R ee 








s solely on your account and Mr, ~ 
It was obviously my interest to keep in © 
with them; and, moreover, they had rendered me 


4 


some services which entitled them to my gratitude — 
up to the time when I discovered they had been © 
blazoning their favors to the world. Gratitude, then, — 


as well as interest, would have led me not to offend 
them ; and the insults offered to me individually by 


j 
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Mrs. were not sufficient to make me break | had been my design to ask you and Mr. R (or, 
with them. It was only when I heard them declare | perhaps, your parents) to board my Mother while I 


. . . that your husband was everything despicable 

. it was only when such insults were offered zo you, 
whom I sincerely and most purely loved, and to Mr. 
R , whom I had every reason to like and respect, 
that I arose and left their house, and insured the 
unrelenting vengeance of that worst of all fiends, ‘a 
woman scorned.’ Now, feeling all this, I cannot 
help thinking it unkind in Mr. R——, when I am 
absent and unable to defend myself, that he wé/ 
persist in listening to what these people say to my 
discredit. I cannot help thinking it, moreover, the 
most unaccountable instance of weakness—of ob- 
tuseness—that ever I knew a maz to be guilty of: 
women are more easily misled in such matters. In 
the name of God, what else had [I to anticipate in 
return for the offence which I offered Mrs. ’s 
insane vanity and self-esteem, than that she would 
spend the rest of her days in ransacking the world 
for scandal against me (and the falser the better for 
her purpose), and in fabricating accusations where 
she could not find them ready-made? I certainly 
anticipated no other line of conduct on her part ; 
but, on the other hand, I certainly did not anticipate 
that any man zz his senses would ever listen to accu- 
sations from so suspicious a source. . . . Not only 
must I ot visit you at , but I must discon- 
tinue my letters, and you yours. I cannot and wd/ 
not have it on my conscience that I have interfered 
with the domestic happiness of the only being in the 
whole world whom I have loved at the same time 
with truth and with purity—I do not merely love 
you, Annie—I admire and respect you even more— 
and Heaven knows there is no particle of selfishness 
in my devotion—lI ask nothing for myself, but your 
own happiness—with a charitable interpretation of 
those calumnies which for your sake I am now en- 
during from this vile woman—and which, for your 
dear, dear sake, I would most willingly endure if 
multiplied a hundredfold—the calumnies, indeed, 
Annie, do not materially wound me, except in de- 
priving me of your society—for of your affection and 
respect J feel that they never can. As for any in- 
juries the falsehoods of these people can do me, 
make your mind easy about that—it is true that 
“Hell has no fury like a woman scorned,’ but I 
have encountered such vengeance before, on far 
higher grounds; that is to say, for a far less holy 
purpose, than I feel the defence of your good name 
to be. I scorned Mrs. E , simply because she 
revolted me, and to this day she has never ceased 
her anonymous persecutions. But in what have they 
resulted? She has not deprived me of one friend 
who ever knew me and once trusted me—nor has she 
lowered me one inch in the public opinion. When 
she ventured too far, I sued her at once (through her 
miserable tools), and recovered exemplary damages 
—as I will unquestionably do, forthwith, in the case 
of Mr. , if ever he shall muster courage to ut- 
ter a single actionable word. ... You will now have 
seen, dear Annie, how and why it is that my Mother 
and myself cannot visit you as we proposed.... It 

















was absent at the South, and I intended to start af- 
ter remaining with you a week—but my whole plans 
are now disarranged— I have taken the cottage at 
Fordham for another year— Time, dear Annie, 
will show all things. Be of good heart, I shall never 
cease to think of you—and bear in mind the ¢wo 
solemn promises I have made you— ‘The one I am 
now religiously keeping, and the other (so help me 
Heaven !) shall sooner or later be kept. 
‘‘ Always your dear friend and brother, 
** EDGAR.” 


From the next communication is learned that the 
traducers are still at work ; it is too lengthy to quote 
in full. This letter is unsigned, but dated— 


“ March 23, 1849. 

“*. .. Will not Annie confide ... the secret 
about W ? Was it anything 7 did which caused 
you to‘give up hope?’ Dearest Annie, I am so 
happy in being able to afford M. R proof of 
something in which he seems to doubt me. You re- 
member that Mr. and Mrs. strenuously denied 
having spoken ill of you to me, and I said ‘then it 
must remain a simple question of veracity between 
us, as I had no witness ’—but I observed afterward 
—‘ Unfortunately I have returned Mrs. her 
letters (which were filled with abuse of you both), 
but, if I am not mistaken, my mother has some in 
her possession that will prove the truth of what I 
say. Now, Annie, when we came to look over these 
last, I found, to my extreme sorrow, that they would 
not corroborate me. I say ‘to my extreme sorrow,’ 
for oh, it is so painful to be doubted when we know 
our own integrity. Not that I fancied, even for one 
moment, that you doubted me—but then I saw that 
Mr. R and Mr. C did, and perhaps even 
your brother. Well! what do you think? Mrs. 
has again written my mother, and I inclose 
her letter. Read it! You will find it thoroughly 
corroborative of all I said. The verses to me which 
she alludes to I have not seen. You will see that 
she .. . in fact admits all that I accused her of. 
Now, you distinctly remember that they both loudly 
denied having spoken against you !—this, in fact, 
was the sole point at issue. I have marked the pas- 
sages alluded to. I wish that you would write to 
your relation in Providence and ascertain for me 
who slandered me as you say. I wish to prove the. 
falsity of what has been said (for I find that it will 
not do to permit such reports to go unpunished), 
and, especially, obtain for me some detaz/s upon 
which I can act. ... Will youdothis? I inclose 
also some other lines, ‘For Annie ’—and will you 
let me know in what manner they impress you? I 
have sent them to the... By the way, did you 
get ‘Hop-Frog?’ I sent it to you by mail, not 
knowing whether you ever see the paper in ae DB 
am sorry to say that the Metropolitan has stopped, 
and ‘ Landor’s Cottage’ is returned upon my hands 
unprinted. I think the lines ‘For Annie’ (those 7 
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now send) much the dest I have ever written—but an 
author can seldom depend on his own estimate of 
his own works—so I wish to know what my Annie 
truly thinks of them—also your dear sister and Mr. 
C Do not let these verses go out of your pos- 
session until you see them in print—as I have sold 
them to the publisher of the Li 








The next letter is without date, but was evident- 
ly written soon after that just quoted from : 


“. , . ANNIE—You will see by this note that I 
am nearly, if not quite, well—so be no longer un- 
easy on my account, I was not so ill as my mother 
supposed, and she is so anxious about me that she 
takes alarm often without cause. It is not so much 
i7/ that I have been as depressed in spirits— I can- 
not express to you how terribly I have been suffer- 
ing from gloom. . . . I begin to have a secret terror 
lest I may zever behold you again. . . . Abandon 
all hope of seeing me soon. ... You know how 
cheerfully I wrote to you not long ago—about my 
prospects—hopes—how I anticipated being soon out 
of difficulty—well! all seems to be frustrated—at 
least for the present. 
come single, and I have met one disappointment 
after another. The Columbian Magazine, in the 
first place, failed—then Post’s Union (taking with it 
my principal dependence) ; then the Whig Review 
was forced to stop paying for contributions—then 
the Democratic—then (on account of his oppression 
and insolence) I was obliged to quarrel, finally, with 
- and then, to crown all, the (from 
which I anticipated so much, and with which I had 
made a regular engagement for $10 a week through- 
out the year) has written a circular to correspond- 
ents, pleading poverty and declining to receive any 
more articles. More than this, the S. Z. Alessenger, 
which owes me a good deal, cannot pay just yet— 
and altogether I am reduced to Sartain and Graham 
—both very precarious. No doubt, Annie, you at- 
tribute my ‘gloom’ to these events—but you would 
be wrong. It is not in the power of any mere 
worldly consideration, such as these, to depress me. 
. . . No, my sadness is wzaccountable, and this makes 
me the more sad. I am full of dark forebodings. 
Nothing cheers or comforts me. My life seems 
wasted—the future looks a dreary blank ; but I will 
struggle on and ‘hope against hope.’ . . . What do 
you think? J have received a letter from Mrs. 
, and such a letter! She says she is about to 
publish a detailed account of a// that occurred be- 
tween us, under guise of romance, with fictitious 
names, &c.—that she will make me appear noble, 
generous, &c., &c.—nothing bad—that she will ‘ do 
justice to my motives,’ &c., &c. She writes to know 
if ‘I have any suggestions to make.’ If I do not 
answer it in a fortnight, the book will go to press as 
it is—and more than all this—she is coming on im- 
mediately ¢o see me at Fordham. Ihave not replied 
—shall I? and what? The ‘friend’ who sent the 
lines to the 7. J. was the friend who loves you best 
—was myself. The so misprinted them that I 

















As usual, misfortunes never’ 
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was resolved to have a true copy. The —— has 
two of my articles yet-—‘ A Sonnet to My Mother,’ 
and ‘ Landor’s Cottage.’ . . . I have written a bal- 
lad called ‘Annabel Lee,’ which I will send you 
soon. Why do you not send the tale of which you 
spoke ——?” 


To the above Mrs. Clemm appends these words : 
“Thank you a thousand times for your letter, my 
dear Annie. Do not believe Eddy; he has been 
very ill, but is now better. Ithought he would de 
several times. God knows I wish we were both in 
our graves—it would, I am sure, be far better.” 


From the last letter of this series the following 

passages are selected : 
‘* FoRDHAM, —— Fune 16. 

““You asked me to write before I started for 
Richmond, and I was to have started last Monday 
(the 11th)—so, perhaps, you thought me gone, and 
without having written to say ‘good-by ’—but in- 
deed, Annie, J could not have done so. ‘The truth is, 
I have been on the point of starting every day since 
I wrote—and so put off writing until the last mo- 
ment—but I have been disappointed—and can no 
longer refrain from sending you, at least, a few 
lines to let you see why I have been so long silent. 
When I can go now is uncertain—but, perhaps, I 
may be off to-morrow, or next day :—all depends 
upon circumstances beyond my control. ... ” 


On June 29th Poe left his home at Fordham 
never to return; Mrs. Clemm (“‘ Muddy ”) never be- 
held him again. Upon July gth she wrote to ‘‘ An- 
nie:” ‘‘ Eddy has been gone ten days, and I have 
not heard one word from him. Do you wonder that 
I am distracted? O Annie, Annie, I fear every- 
thing. He left in such wretched spirits. He was 
so much distressed at not hearing from you... . 
Do you wonder that he has so little confidence in 
any one? Have we not suffered from the blackest 
treachery? .. . Eddy was obliged to go through 
Philadelphia, and how much I fear he has got into 
some trouble there. . . . Before he left home he ar- 
ranged all his papers, and told me what to do with 
them should he die... . If Eddy gets to Richmond 
safely and can succeed in what he intends doing, 
we will be relieved of part of our difficulties.” In 
a letter from Mrs. Clemm, of June 30th, she informs 
“Annie” that she has heard from “ Eddy,” and 
that he is now in Richmond. With Poe’s last visit 
to Richmond is connected and concluded one of the 
most romantic episodes of his history. 


IlI.L—MRS. SHELTON. 


Referring to the boyish poet-love of Byron, Ed- 
gar Poe says, “It was born of the hour, and of the 
youthful necessity to leve,” adding that in similar 
circumstances of frequent and unrestricted inter- 
course, such as the children are represented to have 
enjoyed, “it was not merely natural, or merely prob- 
able ; it was as inevitable as destiny itself.” That 
any maiden, not positively repulsive, would have 
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served “sufficiently well as the incarnation of the 
ideal that haunted the fancy of the poet,” he also 
opines, notwithstanding the fact that the affection 
may not have been reciprocated, or “if she felt at 
all, it was only while the magnetism of A725 actual 
presence compelled her to feel.” Finally, with evi- 
dent remembrance of the ideal of 42s own boyhood, 
he deems that ‘‘ He, to her, was a not unhandsome, 
and not ignoble, but somewhat portionless, some- 
what eccentric, young man ;” while ‘‘she, to him, 
was the Egeria of his dreams; the Venus Aphrodite 
that sprang, in full and superunal loveliness, from the 
bright foam upon the storm-tormented ocean of his 
thoughts.” 

Reading his own story by these words, how sug- 
gestive and how intensely interesting is it to be 
enabled, owing to the cordial codperation and gen- 
erous frankness of the still living ‘‘ Egeria” of Ed- 
gar Poe’s own boyish passion, to record the inci- 
dents of his first, as it was also his last, love! 

Between the years 1822-’25, Edgar Poe was a 
scholar in a well-known Richmond academy. The 
adopted son and reputed heir of a wealthy Scotch- 
man, the lad—during this period being between 
thirteen and sixteen years of age, and already well- 
grounded in general education from several years’ 
tuition in England—was enabled to make no mean 
figure among his fellow-students. His memory is 
still cherished by some of them for his classical at- 
tainments, his athletic feats, and for a certain mag- 
netic, rather than sympathetic, influence which he 
exercised upon them. Foremost among those, how- 
ever, who fell more completely under the spell of his 
nobler qualities was a little maiden, but a year or 
two younger than himself. Elmira Royster’s parents 
lived opposite to the Allans in Richmond, and in the 
usual course of events she made the acquaintance 
of their adopted son. Edgar, she says, “‘ was a beau- 
tiful boy ; he was not very talkative, and his general 
manner was sad, but when he did talk his conversa- 
tion was very pleasant. He was devoted to the first 
Mrs. Allan, and she to him. Of his own parents he 
never spoke. I have seen his brother Henry, who 
was in the navy. He had very few associates, but 
he was very intimate with Ebenezer Berling, a 
widow’s son, of about the same age as himself. 
Berling was an interesting, intelligent young man, 
but somewhat inclined to dissipation. They used to 
visit our house together very frequently.” Berling, 
it may be mentioned, was to have accompanied Poe 
when he started for Europe to offer his services to 
the Greek insurgents, but died before the departure 
of the poet, who had to journey to Europe alone. 

‘‘Edgar,” continues the lady, ‘‘was warm and 
zealous in any cause he was interested in, being 
enthusiastic and impulsive. He had strong preju- 
dices, and hated everything coarse and unrefined. 
I can still remember him saying to me, when an 
acquaintance made an unladylike remark, ‘I am 
surprised you should associate with any one who 
could make such a remark !’ 


“‘He was very generous. He drew beautifully, 


and drew a pencil likeness of me in a few minutes. 
He was passionately fond of music... . It dis- 
tresses me greatly when I see anything scurrilous 
written about him. Do not believe a tenth part of 
what is said. It is chiefly produced by jealousy 
and envy. I have the greatest respect for his mem- 
ory. . . . Our acquaintance was kept up until he left 
to go to the university, and during the time he was 


at the university he wrote tome frequently. But my 


father intercepted the letters because we were too 
young—for no other reason. I was between fifteen 
and sixteen when we were engaged. I was not 
aware that he had written to me from the university 
until after I was married, when I was seventeen, to 
My. Shelton.” 


Many years passed by; Mr. Shelton died, and 
left his widow wealthy. Of Poe she lost sight for 
years. At last, in the summer of 1849, he returned 
to the scenes of his childhood, and, again in Rich- 
mond, called upon his boyhood’s love. Mrs. Shelton 
thus describes the meeting : 


“T was ready to go to church, when a servant 

entered and told me that a gentleman in the parlor 
wished to see me. I went down and was amazed 
at seeing him” (i. e., Poe), “ but knew him instant- 
ly. He came up to me in the most enthusiastic 
manner, and said, ‘Oh! Z/mira, is it you?’ I told 
him I was going to church, that I never let any- 
thing interfere with that, and that he must call again. 
. . « When he did call again he renewed his ad- 
dresses. I laughed; he looked away serious, and 
said he was in earnest, and had been thinking 
about it for a long time. When I found out that 
he was very serious, I became serious also, and told 
him that, if he would not take a positive denial, he 
must give me time to consider. He answered, ‘A 
love that hesitated was not a love forhim.’. . . But 
he stayed a long time, and was very pleasant and 
cheerful. He came to visit me frequently... . I 
went with him to the ‘ Exchange Concert-Room,’ 
and heard him read. . . . When he was going away 
he begged me to marry him, and promised he would 
be everything I could desire. He said, when he 
left, that he was going to New York to wind up 
some business matters, and that he would return to 
Richmond as soon as he had accomplished it, al- 
though he said, at the same time, that he had a pre- 
sentiment he should never see me any more. . 
I was not engaged to him, but there was a partial 
understanding. .. . He was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. He was one of the most fasci- 
nating and refined men I ever knew. I never saw 
him under the influence of wine. I admired him 
more than any man I ever knew.” 

Nothing can be added to this history of the po- 
et’s first and his last love, which the gracious kind- 
ness of the lady concerned permits us touse. A 
week after parting from Mrs. Shelton, Edgar Poe 
was found unconscious and dying in the streets of 
Baltimore. 
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MRS. GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS? 


rT 
‘¢©C*UPERB! I don’t know when I have seen 
finer, Tom, really !” 

‘‘Ah!” said Tom, complacently handling his 
left whisker. ‘‘ And,” he added, after a moment or 
two— and thereby hangs a tale!” 

It was after dinner—after one of Tom Gains- 
borough’s snug, inimitable little dinners: only we 
three—Tom, his wife, and myself, and a couple of 
negro attendants, as well trained and less overpow- 
ering than the best of the native English stock ; and 
that charming dining-room, just big enough, just 
cool enough, soft-carpeted, clear-walled, and the 
steady, white radiance of the Argand burners de- 
scending upon the damask table-cloth, crowned with 
fruits and flowers; and an agreeable shadow over 
the rest of the room, so that those sable servitors 
could perform their noiseless evolutions unseen ; and 
a pervading sense of unconscious good-breeding and 
unobtrusive wealth ; and—but I will not speak of 
the china; I will not descant upon Tom’s wines ; I 
don’t wish to make other people envious. Only it 
was all inexpressibly good, from fascinating Mrs. 
Gainsborough and her diamonds, down. 

I felt a peculiar interest in Mrs. Gainsborough, 
because, in addition to her other attractions, she was 
a countrywoman of mine—-that is to say, an Ameri- 
can. She was brunette, slender, graceful, with a 
weird expression of the eyes under straight, black 
eyebrows, an expression which somehow suggested 
mesmerism—or perhaps a liability on her part to be 
mesmerized ; faultless throat and shoulders, and hands 
and wrists that she could talk with, almost. Where 
had Tom found her? I never had thought of asking 
him ; she was a Virginian, very likely—an “F. F. 
V.”—and they had doubtless met upon the Conti- 
nent. This was the first occasion on which I had 
seen her in her diamonds. Indeed, Tom and she 
had only been married a year or two, and had been 
settled in that 4z7ou residence of theirs scarcely six 
months, and this was but my third or fourth dinner 
there. Well, her diamonds became her, and she 
them ; they somehow matched that weird light in 
her eyes, and I told Tom as much when, after din- 
ner, she withdrew and left us over our wine. 

“‘ And thereby hangs a tale,” repeated he, thought- 
fully reaching his hand toward the decanter and fill- 
ing my glass and his own. 

Now, it seemed to me entirely in accordance with 
young Mrs. Gainsborough’s ‘‘ style” that there should 
have been something odd and romantic in the cir- 
cumstances of her first acquaintance with Tom, and 
that diamonds should be mixed up with it. There- 
fore, I was more than willing to give ear to the 
strange story which he proceeded to relate to me. 
Imagine the servants dismissed, a fresh lump of coal 
in the grate, the decanter between us, and our legs 





1 Copyright by Julian Hawthorne. 


and elbows disposed in the most comfortable manner 
possible. Then, this is the story. 


hi 


THE diamonds, you must know, have been ever 
so long in our family. It is said they were brought 
from India, in the time of Marco Polo, by an ances- 
tor of mine. But that is neither here nor there ; 
and sure enough, they were only put into their pres- 
ent shape quite recently. I can remember when 
half of them were uncut, or cut in some barbarous, 
Oriental manner, picturesque enough, but not fash- 
ionable. And some were mounted as nose-rings, 
some as clasps, some in the hilts of daggers, and in 
all sorts of other ways. When I wasa child, I was 
sometimes allowed to play with some of the loose 
ones, as a treat; until, at last, I contrived to lose 
one of the biggest. You may not believe it, but the 
governor actually horsed me and gave me a birch- 
ing ; and the diamonds were locked up from that 
day. It was only a few years ago that my dear 
mother, now no more, got them out, and insisted 
upon their being made up into a regular set by some 
skillful jeweler. We were thinking of going to 
Rome at the time, to spend six or eight months, 
and the first idea was to give the job to Castellani. 
But then it appeared that my mother had got her 
eye fixed upon a certain man in Paris, who she had 
been told was the first lapidary in Europe. He, and 
none but he, should set our diamonds. You know 
my mother generally had her way, and she had it in 
this case. The fellow certainly did understand his 
business ; his work was well done, as you may have 
noticed this evening. A queer, pale, nervous little 
chap he was ; not a Frenchman at all, but a Saxon, 
born in Dresden, I believe, or some village in that 
neighborhood. His name was Rudolph—Heinrich 
Rudolph. He lived and worked in a little dark 
shop in the Latin Quarter. 

He and I became quite intimate. You see, I had 
been commissioned to attend to this diamond busi- 
ness, and to remain in Paris until it wasdone. I 
was to watch it through all its stages, and be sure 
that my mother’s directions regarding the style of 
the setting were accurately followed. When all was 
finished, I was to pay the bill and bring the dia- 
monds on to Rome, where the family would by that 
time be established. Well, I was a young fellow, 
just feeling my oats, and probably I was not much 
cast down at the prospect of spending a month or 
two alone in Paris, as you might suppose. But I 
doubt whether I should have attended to my osten- 
sible business so faithfully as I actually did, had I 
not been so greatly taken with my little friend Ru- 
dolph. He and I twigged one another, as boys say, 
from the first. I used to sit and watch him work 
for hours at a time; and as he worked he would 
talk, and very queer, captivating talk a good deal of 
it was. He was a thorough artist and enthusiast, 
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and seemed to care for nothing outside of his profes- 
sion. He did not appear to me to be in the way of 
making much money, and it occurred to me that it 
might be acceptable were I, in an unobtrusive way, 
to introduce him to some wealthy customers. I 
knew few people in Paris; but there was a Mr. 
Birchmore, an American gentleman, staying at my 
hotel, with whom I had foregathered over a cup of 
coffee and a cigar once or twice ; he was a handsome, 
middle-aged man, with an atmosphere of refined 
affluence about him such as would have befitted a 
duke. Nota bit like your traditional Yankee; in 
fact, I’m not sure that I should have suspected him, 
if I hadn’t seen his address—“ Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, U.S. A.”—in the hotel-register about a 
week after my arrival. He was an agreeable man 
enough, though not at all the sort to take liberties 
with ; however, I made up my mind that I would 
get him to Rudolph’s on the first pretext that of- 


_ fered. 


Well, I had an excellent pretext before long. 
Mr. Birchmore came into the café one afternoon, 
with rather an annoyed look, and made some in- 
quiries of the waiter. Frangois raised his eyebrows 
and shrugged his shoulders ; there was some further 
conference, and then he and Mr. Birchmore began 
searching about the floor of the room. It presently 
transpired that he had lost a diamond out of his 
ring, which had contained three matched brilliants, 
It was nowhere to be found. 

“T don’t mind the loss of the stone itself,” said 
Mr. Birchmore, at last, sitting down near my table ; 
““but it’s one of a set, matched with great difficulty, 
and I’m afraid I may never replace it.” 

Here was my opportunity. I set forth the wis- 
dom, skill, and resources, of my little Saxon friend 
in glowing colors ; mentioned the work he was doing 
for me, and declared that, if any man in Europe 
could help Mr. Birchmore to repair his loss, Ru- 
dolph was he. Mr. Birchmore at first paid little 
heed to my representations; but finally I induced 
him to accompany me to the Latin Quarter, and at 
least make the attempt. The next morning, accord- 
ingly, we set forth ; and, as we sauntered along the 
wide, pleasant boulevards, our conversation became 
more free and affable than it had been hitherto. I 
found my companion could be exceedingly entertain- 
ing when he chose it, and had a vast fund of experi- 
ence and adventure to draw upon. He had been 
almost everywhere ; he had made himself familiar 
with all varieties of civilized and uncivilized men ; as 
a matter of course, too, he was a versatile linguist. 
The only direction in which he gave any evidence of 
comparative deficiency was in that of literature and 
the fine arts. His life had been essentially an active 
one ; he cared little for Tennyson and Swinburne, 
for Matthew Arnold and Carlyle. He had, however, 
read and appreciated “‘ Macbeth,” and some other of 
Shakespeare’s plays; and he was well acquainted 


_with several of the romances of ‘‘ Unabashed Defoe.” 


I did not discover all this in the course of that one 
stroll over to the Latin Quarter, but it leaked out 
during our subsequent acquaintance, which was des- 


tined to become more intimate and prolonged than I 
had any idea of then. As I have intimated, Mr. 
Birchmore was quite frank and open in his talk, ex- 
cept upon one topic—himself. Of his inner life and 
circumstances I could learn nothing. Though he 
never was obtrusively reticent, yet he contrived never 
to refer to his own private affairs. I could not satis- 
fy myself whether he were married or single, whether 
he were a Catholic or atheist—hardly whether he 
were rich or poor. Some shadow of grief, some in- 
cubus of fear or calamity, seemed to overwhelm him 
and impose silence. ‘The most I could do was to 
draw inferences; and my inference was that he was 
a bachelor, a millionaire, a skeptic, and a man who, 
at some period of his life, had committed, either de- 
liberately or by force of circumstances, a terrible 
crime! You will see presently how far my estimate 
was from the truth, or how near to it. 

However, I am anticipating, as it is. We arrived 
in due time at Rudolph’s little shop, and I intro- 
duced him to Birchmore. I had previously told the 
latter about my diamonds, and now I made Rudolph 
produce them. The man of the world examined the 
gems with evident interest, and with a knowledge of 
their value and qualities which surprised me, and 
caused the little jeweler to eye my friend with a 
keenness that I took to indicate jealousy. 

“These are all Indian stones,” was Birchmore’s 
first remark. ‘ There is not an American among 
them—or, stay! What is this? neither an American 
nor an Indian! An African, I declare, and one of 
the finest I have seen!” 

“ Der Herr hat Recht!” muttered Rudolph, with 
aglance atme. ‘‘Er versteht ja alles.” 

“You know German? He says what you don’t 
know about diamonds isn’t worth knowing,” I put in. 
Birchmore nodded with a half smile. 

‘“*T ought to know something about precious 
stones,” he said. ‘‘ I spent three years in a diamond- 
mine, for one thing.” He seemed on the point of 
saying more, but checked himself, and went on scru- 
tinizing the stones, most of which were already in 
their new setting. ‘‘A costly savwre that,”? he re- 
marked, at length. “It wouldn’t sell for a penny 
under thirty thousand pounds.” 

‘‘ Five hundred and eighty-five thousand francs, 
with the setting,” replied Rudolph, to whom the words 
had been addressed. ‘‘ Monsieur’s estimate would 
have been correct, but that this stone here is a little 
off color, and this one has a slight flaw, which is now 
in part concealed by the setting.” 

“You travel under proper precautions, I trust?” 
said Birchmore, after a pause, turning gravely to me. 
“T know the confidence you young fellows have in 
your courage and cleverness ; but a dozen or a score 
of thieves might conspire together for such a prize as 
this, and against their skill and address no single man 
would stand a chance. Ah! I know something of it. 
I was robbed once.” 

“ Do tell me about it!” I exclaimed, with an im- 
pulsive betrayal of interest that made me smile the 
next moment. 

“ Another time,” said he, shaking his head; and 
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presently he added, “You will pardon me for pre- 
suming to counsel you?” 

‘* My dear sir, I am much obliged to you. My 
idea is that the simplest precautions are the best. I 
shall carry the stones in an inner pocket, and I shall 
go armed. Noone will suspect me ; and, if I am at- 
tacked, I shall make a good defense, at all events.” 

Mr. Birchmore said nothing more, and indeed 
seemed scarcely to listen to my remarks. I now sug- 
gested to him that he might show Rudolph his ring. 
He put his hand to his waistcoat-pocket, and gave a 
half-suppressed ejaculation of disappointment and 
annoyance. He had left the ring at home! 

“No matter; I will call to-morrow, Herr Ru- 
dolph,” he observed. “I’ve no doubt I shall find 
what I want here, if anywhere. Good-morning— 
that is, if you are ready, Mr. Gainsborough? By-the- 
way, Rudolph, I suppose you put your treasures in a 
safe at night?” 

“Oh, by all means, Herr,” replied the little Saxon. 
“And I have a watchman also, who guards all night 
long.” 

“A prudent fellow: yes, that will do,” mur- 
mured Mr. Birchmore, in an undertone to himself. 
Then, with a parting nod and smile, to which the 
jeweler did not respond, he sauntered out, I follow- 
ing him. We walked back to the hotel. I did not 
see him again until after dinner, when he offered me 
a cigar; and when we had smoked together awhile 
in silence, he said, abruptly— 

‘*T’ve found that stone.” 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

“The diamond out of my ring. In my trouser- 
pocket, of all places in the world! Fell out while I 
was groping for my keys, I suppose. Sorry to have 
raised false hopes in your friend Rudolph. By-the- 
way, he’ll have finished that job of yours before very 
long?” 

“In about a week, I fancy. I shall be sorry to 
leave Paris.” 

“Yes? Well, it is a nice place ; but one gets 
tired of the nicest places in time. I do. I like to 
be moving.” 

“T shall have a month to spend on my way to 
Rome. This is almost my first experience of the 
Continent. I wish I hadsome traveling companion 
who knew the ropes.” ‘This hint I let fall in the hope 
that he might propose to join me; but, as he made 
no rejoinder, I at length ventured to put it more 
plainly. I gave a rough sketch of the route I pro- 
posed to follow, asked his opinion upon it, and final- 
ly said that, should his inclination lead him also in 
that direction, I should be very glad of his com- 
pany. 

“Well, sir, I’m obliged to you,” replied Mr. 
Birchmore, after a pause of some moments. “ You 
couldn’t pay a man a better compliment than to ask 
him to travel with you; and I would accept your 
offer as frankly and fearlessly 2s you make it, only 
—well, the fact is, I’m not so entirely at my own 
disposal as I may appear to you to be. I have been 
‘through a good many experiences in life, and some 
of the consequences are upon me still. When you 
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have reached my age—if you ever do reach it—you 
will understand me better. I suppose I may be fif- 
teen years your senior; well, fifteen years means a 
good deal—a good deal.” He puffed a meditative 
cloud or two, and then added: ‘‘ You’re not hurt ? 
You see how it is? I would really like to accom- 
pany you—but I can’t.” 

Of course, I warmly disavowed all resentment, 
and felt inwardly ashamed of having forced him, by 
the freedom of my advances, into making this expla- 
nation. Meanwhile, I could not help liking him bet- 
ter than ever, and feeling more than ever interested, 
not to say curious, about him. It was now certain 
that some mystery or other attached to him. I cast 
covert glances at him, in the vain attempt to read 
something of his secret through his outward aspect. 
But he was inscrutable, or, rather, there was nothing 
especially noticeable in him. His face, as I have 
said, was handsome in its contours ; he wore a heavy 
mustache, and a short, pointed beard on his chin. 
His forehead was wide across the temples, but low ; 
and dark-brown hair, rather stiff, and streaked here 
and there with gray, grew thickly over his head. 
His hands were large, and hairy up to the second 
joints of the fingers, but they were finely and pow- 
erfully formed, and the fingers tapered beautifully, 
with nails smoothly cut and polished. In figure he 
was above the medium size, and appeared strongly 
built, though he had complained to me more than 
once of rheumatism or some other bodily failing. 
In walking, he took rather short steps for a tall man, 
and without any swaying of the shoulders ; his hands 
being generally thrust in the side-pockets of his coat, 
and his face inclined toward the ground. But his 
eyes, large, bright, and restless, were his most re- 
markable feature. They appeared to take note of 
everything ; they were seldom fixed, and never in- 
trospective. Compared with the general immobility 
of the rest of his countenance, these eyes of Mr. 
Birchmore seemed to have a life of their own—and 
a very intense and watchful one. Whenever they 
met mine fully (which was but seldom, and then 
only for a moment at a time) I was conscious of a 
kind of start or thrill, as if a fine spray of icy water 
had swept my face. What had those eyes looked 
upon ? or what was it that lurked behind them ? 

‘We may run across each other again—hope we 
may,” said Mr. Birchmore, when I shook hands with 
him at parting, a few days later. ‘‘ Glad to have 
met you, Mr. Gainsborough—very glad, sir.” 

“Thanks; I am glad to have met you. 
acquaintance has profited me not a little.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Mr. Birchmore, with a 
smile, and one of those startling, straightforward 
glances into my eyes—‘‘as to that, the profit will 
have been mutual, to say the least of it. Good- 
by ! ” 


Your 


III. 


My route to Italy was rather a roundabout one. 
Instead of running down to Marseilles, and so on 
via Civita Vecchia to Rome, I set off eastward, and 
crossed Germany, passing through Cologne, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and Nuremberg; thence I pro- 
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ceeded to Leipsic, and at length brought up in Dres- 
den. It was my intention to go from there south- 
ward through Switzerland to Venice, and thus to 
make my approach to the Eternal City. 

Dresden, however, detained me longer than I 
had expected. It was in August that I reached it: 
there were not many people in town, but I was de- 
lighted with the Gallery, with the picturesque sweep 
of the river, and with the green shade and good mu- 
sic of the Grosser Garten. There were several 
charming drives, too, in the neighborhood; and as 
for the beer, it was really a revelation to a man who 
had never known anything less heavy and solid than 
Allsop’s pale ale. 

I had put up at the Hotel de Saxe, a broad-sided 
old building on one side of a large, irregular “ Platz,” 
called, I believe, the Neumarkt. My landlord, who 
was a young gentleman of great personal attractions, 
interested himself a good deal about my amusements ; 
and one day he happened to ask me whether I had 
visited a region known as Saxon Switzerland. This, 
it appeared, was a mountainous district some twenty 
miles up the Elbe, in which was solved the problem 
of putting the greatest amount of romantic pictu- 
resqueness into the smallest possible compass. It 
was a land of savage rocks, wild precipices, and pro- 
found gorges, conveniently grouped within the limits 
of a good day’s tramp. It comprised all the sublime 
and startling features of your Yosemite Valley in Cali- 
fornia, with an area about equal to the summit of 
one of the table-bluffs in that region. 

I packed my valise for a sojourn of two or three 
days among these pocket Alps, put my diamonds in 
that secure inner pocket, and took a drosky for 
the railway-station. The trip to Schandau (the prin- 
cipal village of Saxon Switzerland) can also be made 
by steamer ; but, after discussing the pros and cons 
of rival routes with my host of the hotel the evening 
previous, I had decided to go by rail, which pro- 
vides nearly half as much pretty scenery as the river- 
road, and takes up less than a fourth as much time. 
I alighted at the station-door somewhat late, and, 
having given my trunk in charge of a porter, was 
hurrying to get my ticket, when my attention was 
caught by a young lady, who was standing on the 
platform in an attitude that bespoke suspense and 
anxiety. Her veil was down, but, from the slender 
elegance of her figure and the harmonious perfec- 
tion of her costume, I could not doubt that her face 
was beautiful. Evidently, she was not a German; 
had she been a thought less tastefully dressed, I 
should have said she was an English girl ; as it was, 
she might be either an Austrian or an American, 
Even then, I rather inclined to the latter hypothesis, 

She appeared to be entirely alone; but she was 
scanning with ill-concealed eagerness the crowd that 
was entering the station, as if in search of a familiar 
face. When her glance fell upon me, I fancied that 
she took an impulsive step in my direction; but 
she checked herself immediately, and looked away. 
While I was hastily debating within myself whether 
or not it would be ‘‘the thing” for me to go up and 
ask her if she needed any assistance, I saw a Dienst- 


mann or Carrier come up the steps, and, taking off his 
cap, deliver her a note. She tore it nervously open, 
threw back her veil impatiently, and ran her eyes 
over the contents. Beautiful she was, indeed! My 
anticipations had been behind the truth on that 
score. Such strange, mystical, dark eyes under- 
neath level, black eyebrows I had never seen. But 
just then there was an expression of dismay and 
distress in them that made me half forget to remem- 
ber their fascination. 

She now addressed the carrier, seemingly in bro- 
ken German, for he evidently did not well undex- 
stand her, and the answer he made appeared to in- 
crease her embarrassment. Her slender foot tapped 
the stone pavement ; she read the note once more, 
crushed it up in her hand, and then her arms fell 
listlessly at her sides with an air almost of despair. 
She looked this way and that helplessly. 

By this time several persons besides myself had 
observed her bewilderment, and I thought I per- 
ceived that a certain fat old Jew, wearing a number 
of glittering rings and a very massive watch-chain, 
was inclined to take advantage of it. This decided 
me on my course of action: I came quickly forward, 
as if I had just caught sight of her, and, lifting my 
hat with an air of respectful acquaintanceship, I said, 
in French : 

‘“‘ If mademoiselle will permit me, I may perhaps 
be of some use ?” 

Her veil, either accidentally or of design, dropped 
again over her face as she turned it toward me. I 
knew that she was scrutinizing me with a woman’s 
intuitive insight, and I tried to look as guileless and 
respectful as I am sure I felt. In a moment she 
asked : 

“Monsieur est-il Frangais ?” 

“T’m an Englishman,” I answered, blushing a 
little, I dare say, at her implied criticism of my im- 
perfect accent. 

‘“Oh, Iam glad! I, too, am almost English—I 
am American. But I don’t know how I can be 
helped, really.” 

“Some friend has missed an appointment ?” 

“Ves, indeed! Oh, dear! it’s worse than that. 
It’s my father.” 

“ You were going by the train?” 

“There has been some stupid mistake. I’m sure 
I don’t know what I shall do. We had arranged to 
start at ten o’clock this morning, and I started first, 
because I wanted to do some shopping on the way 
down. I understood that we were to rendezvous 
here. But he did not come at ten, and I sent a 
Dienstmann to the hotel; and now he has brought 
word from the hotel-keeper that papa started by the 
ten-o’clock steamboat. I had not understood that it 
was to be the steamboat, you see; and I’m left here 
all alone.” 

“ But if you took the next train, you would still 
arrive two or three hours before him ; that is—may 
I ask where you were going?” 

“ Oh, I think Schandau is the name of the place.” 

“ Schandau? Oh, then it’s all right. There is a 
train starts immediately.” 
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“ Yes—but—no ; I’m afraid I can’t do that.” 

I was puzzled. 

“Perhaps you would like to telegraph him to 
come back here for you?” 

“‘T don’t know where to telegraph, so that he 
would get it; besides— But, excuse me, sir—you 
are very kind ; but I won’t trouble you with my af- 
fairs. I dare say I shall get on very well.” 

She turned away with a slight bow ; but she was 
so evidently nonplused that I determined to make 
another effort to gain her confidence. There was 
not much time to lose, the first bell was already 
ringing. 

“Tam going on to Schandau,” I said. “If you 
like, I will send you back to your hotel in a dros- 
ky, and, when I get to Schandau, I will hunt up 
your father, and tell him the mistake he has made. 
Here is my card.” 

She looked at it, and her manner at once changed. 
A half-repressed smile glimmered on her face. I 
felt that we were on a right footing at last, though 
I could not at the time understand how it had hap- 
pened. 

““T will confess to you, Mr. Gainsborough,” she 
said, glancing up at me with a charming trustfulness 
in her manner. ‘‘ My papa is so forgetful. We 
were not coming back to Dresden. After Schandau 
we were going on to Prague; and he has gone off 
with all our luggage, and—and he has left me with- 
out even any money to buy my ticket! At least, I 
did have enough, but I spent it all in my shop- 
ping.” 

This cleared up matters at once. 

‘* How stupid of me not to have seen it all be- 
fore!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Now we have just time to 
get the train.” 

I hurried her on with me as I spoke, bought our 
tickets in the twinkling of an eye, and, without wait- 
ing for the change, convoyed her rapidly across the 
platform, and, with the assistance of a guard, we 
found ourselves safely ensconced in a first-class car- 
riage just as the train moved off. My beautiful com- 
panion, breathless, smiling, and yet seemingly a little 
frightened, sank back on the cushions, and felt for 
the fan at her girdle. I wished to give her plenty 
of time to recover her composure, and to feel assured 
that I had no intention of taking undue advantage 
of our position ; so, having arranged the windows to 
suit her convenience, I betook myself to the other 
end of the carriage, and diligently stared at the 
prospect for fully five minutes. Nature could en- 
dure no more, and, at the end of that time, I was 
fain to change my posture. I stole a glance at my 
fair American. She, too, was absorbed in the pros- 
pect on her side, which consisted at the moment of a 
perpendicular cutting about ten feet distant from her 
window. Her attitude as she sat there was the per- 
fection of feminine grace. Her left hand, loosely 
holding the fan, drooped on her lap; her sleeve, 
slightly pushed up, revealed the lovely curve of her 
arm and wrist. I am a particular admirer of beauti- 
ful wrists and hands, and here I saw my ideal. How 
exquisitely the glove fitted, and how artistically the 
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color harmonized with the rest of hercostume! The 
other little hand supported her chin. I could just 
see the rounded outline of her small cheek, and the 
movement of the dark eyelash projecting beyond it. 
Beneath her hat the black hair turned in a careless 
coil, and charming little downy curls nestled in the 
nape of her neck. She was a thorough brunette, 
pale, and yet pervaded with warm color. Beneath 
the skirt of her crisp dress peeped the pointed toe 
of an ineffable little boot, which occasionally lifted 
itself and tapped the floor softly. Suddenly, in the 
midst of my admiring inspection, she turned round 
upon me, and our eyes met. There was an instant’s 
constraint, and then we both laughed, and the con- 
straint passed away, not to return, 

“TI was going to ask you,” said I, “ whether you 
wouldn’t prefer sitting on this side? You will find 
the river better worth looking at than that stone- 
wall,” 

“T am under your orders, sir, for the present ; 
you put me here ; and now if you tell me I am to go 
elsewhere, I shall obey.” 

She rose as she spoke; the jolting of the carriage 
caused her to lose her balance ; I held out my hand 
to assist her, and so she tottered across and seated 
herself opposite me. 

“ Now are you satisfied?” she asked, demurely, 
folding her hands in her lap, and sending a flash into 
me from those mystical eyes. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, if you are. 
this way before?” 

‘‘If you mean, alone with a gentleman I never 
met before—no.” 

‘*Oh, what I mean was—” 

‘‘T know—I didn’t mean to make fun. 
believe I was in this part of the country once, when 
I was a very little girl: that was before I went to 
the convent, you know.” 

“To the convent?” 

She gave a charming impromptu laugh. 

‘‘T wasn’t quite a nun—I didn’t want to make 
you believe that! Only I was brought up in a con- 
vent near Paris ; educated there, as many young la- 
dies are. I was there seven years—wasn’t that 
long ?—and I only got out a little while ago.” 

“Tt must have been awfully dull.” 

“Oh, I liked it in a sort of way ; they were very 
kind to me there ; but then I didn’t know how pleas- 
ant it was outside! You would never believe how 
delightful the world is if you were only told about 
it. My papa used to tell me about it sometimes ; 
and he is a great traveler—he has been everywhere. 
But I didn’t realize it until I saw for myself.” 

“Have you been to America since leaving the 
convent?” 

“Oh, yes. 


Did you ever travel 


I went to New York, and saw my 
cousins there. Papa went with me, but he came 
back to Paris first, and I followed later. Imet him 
again in Parisonly aweekago. He will be surprised 
to see you here, Mr. Gainsborough. What a funny 
way you have chosen to go from Paris to Rome— 
through Dresden !” 

‘Yes, I—but, by-the-by, how did you know I 
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was going to Rome? and why will your papa be sur- 
prised—?” 

Again she laughed, and regarded me with so de- 
lightfully mischievous a glance that I felt convinced 
I must in some way be making a fool of myself. 
What did it all mean? I bit my lip, and the color 
came into my face from provocation at my own evi- 
dent thick-headedness. 

“*Tf you had only waited a little longer in Paris,” 
she continued, still smiling enigmatically, “ perhaps 
we might have met in a more regular way, and per- 
haps, then, you would have let me have had a look 
at your—diamonds !” 

My diamonds! That explained the mystery ina 
flash. 

**Ts your father Mr. Birchmore?” 

“Tam Miss Birchmore, if you please, sir. You 
never asked me for my card, and I didn’t like to 
force iton you. It was so kind of you to take me 
on trust, without making sure that I was all right 
first. I thought Englishmen were more cautious and 
reserved.” 

I could now join in the laugh against myself with 
full appreciation of the excellence of the jest. Mr. 
Birchmore, then, had been a married man, after all. 
Of course he was ; why had I not before remarked 
the strong family likeness between him and his 
daughter? Take her on trust, forsooth! How I 
longed to retort that I was ready to take her for bet- 
ter for worse, then and there, if she would have me. 
If she were a fair specimen of American girls, what a 
nation of houris they must be, indeed ! But, then, they 
were not all brought up in French convents. It was 
that that added to Miss Birchmore the last irresistible 
charm. That it was that gave her that maivedé, that 
innocent frankness, that unconscious freedom. And 
this lovely creature had actually known me, by re- 
port, before we met. Her father had told her of me, 
and evidently he had not given mea bad character. 
And this accounted for the favorable change in her 
manner when she saw my card. Well, it was alto- 
gether delightful; I had been guided by a happy 
destiny ; thank Fortune, I had so conducted myself 
as at least not to prejudice Miss Birchmore against 
me. Verily good manners are never thrown away; 
and, moreover, I prided myself (as I fancy most gen- 
tlemen do) on my ability to detect a true lady at a 
glance. 

_ We now resumed our conversation on a still more 
confidential footing than heretofore. Miss Birch- 
more related many amusing anecdotes of her late ex- 
perience in New York, as well as of her earlier days 
in the convent, and even some passages of her child- 
life previous to the latter epoch. I observed, how- 
ever, that ever and anon she would check herself, 
seeming to pass over certain passages in her history 
in silence ; and this reminded me of the similar be- 
havior which I had noted in her father. That secret 
—that mystery—whatever it was—that weighed upon 
him—had cast its shadow over her young heart like- 
wise. Honestly did I sympathize with her unknown 
trouble, and ardently did I long—all vulgar curiosity 
aside—to have the knowledge of it imparted to me, 
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Few calamities are so heavy as that, by earnest and 
friendly help, they may not be lightened. What 
could it be? In vain I asked myself that question. 
Here was this lovely girl, in the first fresh bloom of 
existence, just beginning to taste, with eager, un- 
cloyed palate, all the sweet joys and novelties of life 
—health, youth, a happy temperament, and ample 
wealth, ranked on her side; and yet this bitterness 
of a misfortune, not by rights her own, must needs 
communicate its blighting influence to her! It was 
tragical to think of. Yes, ever and anon I could 
mark its traces in her vivid face and winning bear- 
ing: a passing gloom of sadness in those wonderful 
eyes ; a quiver of apprehension about the lips; an 
involuntary gesture of nervousness or lassitude ; 
many trifling signs, scarcely perceptible, perhaps, to 
a regard less keen and watchful than mine had al- 
ready become. Already? but time in an acquaint- 
ance like this is not to be measured by hours or min- 
utes, It is a trite saying, and yet how true, that 
those who are under the influence of a strong emo- 
tion may live years in a few heart-beats. 

‘**Please—oh, please don’t look so solemn, Mr. 
Gainsborough! What has happened? I should 
think, to look at you, that you had been robbed of 
your diamonds at the very least !” 

“No; they are safe enough,” said I, calling up 
as cheerful a tone and aspect as I could muster, and 
putting my hand over the inner pocket as I spoke. 
“Are you fond of diamonds ?” 

‘*Oh! did you ever hear of a girl who wasn’t? I 
think there is nothing so beautiful! Papa has a 
great many, but he says I mustn’t wear them until 
after Iam married. Isn’t that hard?” 

‘But perhaps you think of being married before 
long?” I inquired, with positively a jealous throb at 
my heart. 

‘““No; that’s the trouble; I know I shall never 
be married.” These words were uttered in a lower 
and graver tone, and once more I thought I could 
discern the flitting traces of that mysterious melan- 
choly. But she brightened up when I said: 

‘‘ Well, he won’t object to your seeing my dia- 
monds, at any rate ; not even to your putting them 
on, perhaps !”’ 

‘Just for a minute—may I? that will be splen- 
did! Papa says that some of them are the finest he 
ever saw.” 

“For longer than a minute, Miss Birchmore, if 
you are willing—I mean if he—” What did I mean, 
pray? Was I going to make an offer of my hand, 
heart, and diamonds, on less than an hour’s acquaint- 
ance, in a railway-carriage ? and wai I going to for- 
get that the diamonds did not belong to me at all, 
but to my respected mother, who would probably see 
me cut off with a shilling before granting me the 
disposal of them? Luckily for my self-possession 
and self-respect, the train drew up just then at the 
station known as “ Krippen,” on the bank of the 
river immediately opposite Schandau. The guard 
opened the door; we alighted, and the first person 
we saw was Mr. Birchmore, and close behind him a 
short, ungainly, beetle-browed fellow, a valet or 
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footman apparently, with a camp-stool, an umbrella, 
and a small basket of fruit on his arm, 
IV. 

Mr. BIRCHMORE shook my hand cordially, yet I 
fancied that he betrayed signs of embarrassment or 
uneasiness. He seemed glad to meet me on my own 
account, and yet to feel constrained by my presence. 
Had he any reason for wishing to conceal from me 
the fact that he had a daughter? It now occurred to 
me for the first time that in her conversation with me 
Miss Birchmore had never alluded to her mother. 
Perhaps her mother was dead—had died in her 
child’s infancy. Perhaps the silence concerning her 
arose from some other and less avowable cause ; there 
might be some matrimonial disgrace or tragedy at the 
bottom of the father’s and daughter’s reserve. The 
idea had a certain plausibility, and yet I found it un- 
satisfactory. The true explanation of the mystery 
might not be worse than this, but I fancied it must 
be different—it must be something more unusual and 
strange, 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” said I, for the 
sake of saying something, as we descended the steps 
down the river embankment to the ferry-boat. 

‘‘The world is not so large a place as people 
pretend,” replied Mr. Birchmore. ‘‘ Have you been 
long in Dresden ?” 

“A week or so. I’ve been doing the neighbor- 
hood, and was told that Saxon Switzerland must not 
be left out of the list. I came near going by the 
boat—” Here I suddenly recollected that if Mr. 
Birchmore had gone by boat, as his daughter said he 
had, his presence in Schandau before us was wholly 
inexplicable. ‘‘ How did you manage to get here so 
quickly?” I exclaimed; ‘the steamer can’t be due 
for three hours yet !” 

He looked at me in apparent perplexity, and Miss 
Birchmore, too, seemed taken aback rather than shar- 
ing my own astonishment. There was a pause of a 
few moments ; then she said, in a low, hurried tone: 

“You know, papa, I got word that, from some 
misunderstanding, you had taken the steamer instead 
of the train.”’ 

“ Ah, to be sure,” he rejoined, with a short laugh ; 
“T see the difficulty. You must look upon me, I 
suppose, as a sort of magician, able to transport my- 
self about the country on some new telegraphic prin- 
ciple. Well, I’m afraid I can’t lay claim to any such 
supernatural power. I shall lose credit by the ex- 
planation, but you shall have it, nevertheless.” 

“No, no!” give us room for the exercise of our 
imagination,” cried I, laughing. The fact was, I 
felt as if my query had been in some way unfortu- 
nate. There was a certain effort in Mr. Birchmore’s 
manner, and a want of spontaneity in his laugh ; and 
the awkwardness seemed shared to some extent by 
his daughter. In my ignorance of the true lay of the 
land, I was continually making some irritating blun- 
der; and, the more I tried to make myself agreeable, 
the worse was my success. 

Mr. Birchmore, notwithstanding that I depre- 
cated it, chose to make his explanation. ‘‘ Kate was 
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right,” said he; “my first intention was to go by 
train. Afterward I decided on the boat, and left 
the hotel with the purpose of getting our passage 
that way, and sending Kate word to meet me at the 
landing. But the boat turned out to be so crowded, 
that I changed my mind again; it was then so late 
that I hadn’t time to reach the central railway sta- 
tion; my only chance of catching the train was to 
jump into a drosky at the steamboat-landing and 
drive as the ‘ Kutscher’ never drove before for the 
lower station, which was half a mile nearer. I got 
there barely in time ; and Kate, it seems, was waiting 
at the central all the while !” 

“ And of course,” added Miss Birchmore, eagerly, 
“the people at the hotel fancied that he Aad gone by 
the boat, and sent me word so, Oh, yes, I under- 
stand it all now—don’t you, Mr. Gainsborough ?” 

“T don’t take it kindly of your father to strip 
away the illusions from life so pitilessly,” returned I, 
in a humorous tone; ‘I should have been much hap- 
pier in believing that he had flown through the air 
on the Arabian king’s wishing-carpet.” This sally 
sufficed to raise the smile of which we all seemed so 
greatly in want, and so we got into the ferry-boat in 
a comparatively easy frame of mind. 

The valet to whom I have already alluded sat on 
a thwart near the bows, in such a position that I had 
a full view of him. A more unconciliating object 1 
have seldom beheld. His body and arms were long, 
but his legs were short, and bowed outward. His 
features were harsh, forbidding, and strongly marked ; 
but there was an expression of power stamped upon 
them which fascinated my gaze in spite of the ugli- 
ness which would otherwise have made me glad to 
look away. It was not the power of intellect, for, al- 
though there was plenty of a saturnine kind of intel- 
ligence in the countenance, it was not to be supposed 
that a fellow in his position of life would be remark- 
able for brains. No, this power was of another 
kind; I do not know how to describe it, but I be- 
lieve some people would get out of the difficulty by 
calling it magnetic. Whatever it was, it produced a 
very disagreeable impression on me, and I could not 
but wonder that Mr. Birchmore should have chosen 
to take such a creature into his employ. I had the 
sense, however, on this occasion to keep my specula- 
tions to myself ; I was resolved not to make a fool 
of myself again if I could help it—at least, not with 
this particular family. I noticed that whenever Mr. 
Birchmore had occasion to address this man, he did 
so in a peculiarly severe and peremptory tone, very 
different from his usual low-voiced style. There was 
seemingly no great affection for him on his master’s 
part, therefore ; and certainly the valet looked in- 
capable of a tender feeling toward any human creat- 
ure. Possibly, however, he was invaluable as a ser- 
vant, and his unpropitiating exterior might cover an 
honest and faithful heart. Only, should such turn 
out to be the case, I would never again put faith 
either in physiognomy or my own instinct of aver- 
sion. I disliked to think of this ill-favored mortal 
being in daily association with my lovely Kate Birch- 
more—for already, in my secret soul, I called her 
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mine !—and I made up my mind that if ever Fortune 
granted me the privilege of making her what I called 
her, I would see to it that monsieur the valet formed 
a part of any one’s household rather than ours. 

Meanwhile the ferryman had poled and paddled 
us across the river, on the shore of which a swarm of 
hotel-porters stood ready to rend us limb from limb. 
But Mr. Birchmore put them all aside save one, to 
whom he pointed out my trunk, and gave him some 
directions which I did not hear. 

“*T take the liberty,” he then said, turning to me, 
“to so far do the honors of this place as to recom- 
mend you to the most agreeable hotel in it—the 
Badehaus, at the farther end of the village, and 
about half a mile up the valley. These hotels that 
front the river would give you better fare, perhaps, 
and less unpretending accommodation; but if quiet 
and coolness are what you are after—not to mention 
the medicinal spring-water and a private brass-band 
—the Badehaus is the thing.” 

“The Badehaus be it, by all means.” This at- 
tention surprised me, not because I misdoubted my 
friend’s courtesy, but because I had imagined that 
his courtesy would not stand in the way of an un- 
obtrusive attempt to withdraw himself and _ his 
daughter from my immediate companionship. Yet 
so far was this from being the case, that he had taken 
some pains to secure our being together—for of 
course the Badehaus must be his own quarters. I 
glanced at Kate, who had taken her father’s arm, 
and was pacing beside him thoughtfully, with down- 
cast eyes. Was she glad as well as I? 

We passed through a narrow alley between two 
friendly buildings, which seemed strongly inclined 
to lean on one another's shoulders ; crossed the rough 
cobble-stones of the little market-place, and, gaining 
the farther side of the bridge, found ourselves on a 
broad level walk which skirted the southern side of 
the small valley wherein the village lies. On our 
right hand was a series of stuccoed villas, built 
against the steep side of the hill ; on our left a strip 
of meadow, with a brook brawling through it ; and 
beyond this again the straggling array of the village, 
and the hill on the otherside. Overhead, the spread- 
ing branches of low trees kept off the glare of the 
sun. Had Kate and I been there alone, methought 
the charm of the place would have been complete. 

“What delightful little villas these are!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Aren’t they better than any hotel—even 
the Badehaus ?” 

**Tf you think of spending any great time here— 
I believe they don’t let for less than a week. But 
probably these are all full at this season. Higher 
up the valley, two or three miles beyond the hotel, 
you would find detached farmhouses, whose owners 
would no doubt be glad of a lodger.. If you are not 
broken into a traveler’s hardships, though, you'll pre- 
fer the Badehaus.” 

“T think I shall prefer it as long as you are 
there.” 

‘‘Well, I’m sorry to say that won’t be long—we 
shall move to-morrow morning. If I had expected 
you, I—I should have been happy to have arranged 


matters otherwise. But the fact is, I have engaged 
rooms at one of the farmhouses I spoke of, and to- 
morrow they will expect us.” 

My spirits fell at this news like a feather in a 
vacuum, and I dare say my face showed it. There 
could be no doubt now that Mr. Birchmore was 
resolved to get rid of me. That he would go to- 
morrow to some distant farmhouse I did not ques- 
tion; but as to his having intended any such thing 
before he saw me alight from the train, I confess I 
didn’t believe it. It wasan unpremeditated expe- 
dient; and his inviting me up to the Badehaus was 
only a polite mitigation of the shock. 

“T am very sorry !” was all I could say. 

Kate turned her face a little toward me at the 
words, and her eyes met mine sidelong. Only that 
look—she did not speak; but I saw, or thought I 
saw, enough in it to make our parting at such brief 
notice a sentimental impossibility. At whatever sac- 
rifice of the laws of ceremony and civilized reserve, I 
determined that my acquaintance with her, so well 
begun, should not thus be nipped in the bud. I 
would sooner win her as a barbarian than lose her 
as a man of the world. How to execute my deter- 
mination was a problem to be solved at my lei- 
sure. 

We sauntered on to the hotel, chatting discur- 
sively ; my mind was too much preoccupied to be 
thoroughly aware what we were talking about. Ar- 
rived at our destination, I followed my trunk to my 
room, having arranged to take an early dinner with 
my friends. It was nearly two hours before we met 
again. The dinner passed with the same sort of des- 
ultory conversation that we had affected during our 
walk. Mr. Birchmore’s manner was serious, and 
rather cold. Kate, too, was subdued and grave ; not 
the brilliant, laughing Kate of the railway-carriage. 
We were waited upon at table by the saturnine valet, 
whom his master called Slurk—a name that seemed 
to me to suit him excellently well. He waited on us 
in perfect silence from the beginning of the meal to 
the end, though several times peremptorily addressed 
by his master. There was to me something disagree- 
ably impressive in the fellow’s very taciturnity—it 
seemed to indicate reserved power. Kate, I noticed, 
was careful never to speak to him, but I saw his 
glance several times directed fixedly upon her. 

After dinner, Mr. Birchmore produced a cigar 
and said: 

“T must take a drosky over to our farmhouse. 
Do you young people care to come, or would you 
rather stay here?” 

‘€T think I’ll stay, papa, please,” answered Kate. 

“ And I, to see that nobody runs away with her,” 
I added, with an easy smile. 

“Slurk, get me a carriage,” said Mr. Birchmore ; 
and, nodding a good-by to us, he went out. 

“ How far is it from here—this farmhouse, Miss 
Birchmore ?” I asked when we were alone. 

“‘T believe about two miles.” 

‘“T should like to know its exact situation.” 

“Why didn’t you go with papa, then?” 

“Can’t you imagine ?” 
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She had been absently puckering her handker- 
chief into folds in her lap. Now she looked up. 

“¢ Why do you wish to know where we are going ?” 

‘‘ Because I’ve taken a great fancy to—to Mr. 
Slurk, and I can’t bear to think of losing sight of 
him !” 

I had expected her to laugh and perhaps blush ; 
instead of that, an expression of something like ter- 
ror swept over her face, and she laid her finger on 
her lip. 

“Don’t talk of him !” she whispered. 

Her emotion had so astonished me that I could 
only stare in silence. Here was another mystery— 
or stay! could.it be that Slurk was at the bottom of 
all those strange signs and enigmas that I had been 
puzzling myself over from the first? Iwas prepared 
to believe whatever amount of evil concerning the 
fellow might be required. But what could he have 
done, or have it in his power to do, that could so 
affect Miss Birchmore? Had he held her life or for- 
tune at the mercy of a word, she could hardly have 
betrayed more dismay at my jesting satire. 

‘‘Tt’s nothing,” she said, recovering herself after 
amoment. “Only I don’t like him much, and you 


—and I wasn’t expecting to hear his name just then.” 


“ Heaven knows, it is a very different name I 
should have spoken !”’ 

“No, no, no. You have amused yourself with 
me to-day; and to-morrow you must find some one 
else to amuse you, that’s all!” 

“* Amused myself, Miss Birchmore !” 

“Well, Mr. Gainsborough, I’m sorry if I failed 
to entertain you. I’m sure I tried hard. But it’s 
so difficult to entertain an Englishman !” 

‘‘Upon my word, I believe you’ve been laughing 
at me from the beginning! But however ridiculous 
I may be, Miss Birchmore, I can have thoughts and 
feelings that are not ridiculous—” 

“Qh, please—please don’t be angry. And I’m 
sure I never thought you ridiculous—I—oh, anything 
but that !”” 

The tone, the look which accompanied these last 
words, made me forget caution and self-possession for 
the moment. ‘‘ Miss Birchmore—O Kate! I can- 
not lose sight of you—I cannot lose you! Do you 
care—is it nothing to you if we never meet after to- 
day? Kate, I love you!” 

Had the confession come too soon? Was she 
offended? She shrank away from me, with a glance, 
searching, yet pathetically appealing. 

“Do not forget yourself, sir! You are an hon- 
orable English gentleman. What have you said?” 

‘“‘T love you—yes, love you!” 

‘““ He loves me,” she repeated, slowly, and caught 
her breath with a kind of sob. Her eyes fixed them- 
selves on me with an inward look, as of intense rev- 
erie. “It must not be! it must not be !—but he 
doesloveme!” Her hands fell in her lap ; there were 
tears now in her eyes, but a smile quivered over her 
lips. 

“Why do you say it must not be, Kate? 
it shall be !” 

I took her hand, which she scarcely attempted to 


It is! 
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withdraw ; I felt that I had won her, and would hold 
her against all comers. Just then a knock came at 
the door ; she snatched her hand away, and rose to 
her feet. Mr. Slurk entered. 

“The band is going to play in the court,” he 
said, in German. “I have kept chairs and a table 
for the lady and gentleman beneath the trees.” 

He made a low obeisance as he spoke, but his 


-malignant glance never swerved from Kate; and 


she, half turning toward him, seemed impelled, by a 
power stronger than her own will, to meet it, though 
slightly shivering the while with pure aversion, For 
my own part, I longed with all my heart to kick the 
varlet into the hall, or throw him out of the window. 
But prudence warned me to bide my time. If I ob- 
tained the footing to which I aspired in Mr. Birch- 
more’s family, I would settle summarily with Mr. 
Slurk ; meanwhile, I should best consult my inter- 
ests by conducting myself with all due quietness and 
decorum. I offered Kate my arm to lead her from 
the room, but, with a barely-perceptible gesture, she 
declined it, and walked swiftly before me through 
the doorway, Slurk making another deep obeisance 
as we passed. The fellow had a smooth, unimpeach- 
able way of getting the better of one that made my 
blood boil. I commanded myself, not without an 
effort, and nursed my wrath to keep it warm. 

When we reached the court the brass-band had 
established itself in the little pagoda erected there 
for its accommodation, and was just striking up, and 
there, sure enough, were a table and chairs awaiting 
us beneath the trees. But neither of us was in a 
humor to face a crowd of people; and, by a tacit 
agreement, we turned to the left, and, crossing the 
little plank bridge which spanned the narrow stream 
that skirted the hotel-grounds, we found ourselves in 
the high-road leading up the valley. Along this we 
walked for some distance, both of us silent. At 
length the opening of a path presented itself, which 
climbed by a zigzag route to the summit of the pine- 
clad hill. Into this we turned, and in a few mo- 
ments were out of sight of alien eyes amid the thick- 
growing hemlocks. The ascent was steep, and at 
the first turning in the path my beautiful companion 
paused for breath. 

“ Will you take my arm now, Kate?” I said. 

With a faint smile she complied. 

‘Just for this once,” I heard her murmur, seem- 
ingly speaking to herself. ‘‘ Never again—but this 
once I will.” 

“ Now, Kate,’’ I said, resolutely, bending forward 
so as to catch her eye, ‘‘let us have done with mys- 
teries. No more ‘never-agains’ and ‘just-this-onces,’ 
if you please! First, I want you to tell me whether 
you love me.” 

She drew her breath hard. 

‘I can tell you nothing, Mr. Gainsborough—” 

‘You shall not call me ‘Mr. Gainsborough.’ 
If you can’t call me ‘ Tom,’ call me nothing ; but I 
will never be ‘ Mr. Gainsborough’ to you again !” 

‘‘T thought we were to have no more ‘never- 
agains?’” she rejoined, with a passing sparkle of 
the old playfulness in her air. 
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“None of yours, I meant.” 

“T will call you ‘Tom,’ if you please, on one 
condition.” 

“What condition ?” 

“That you let it be ‘just this once.’.” 

‘“* Kate, do you love me?” 

‘*Oh, you are cruel!” she cried, with passionate 
emphasis, slipping her hand from my arm, and fac- 
ing me with glowing looks. ‘I wish I could say I 
hate you! You are a man of the world, and I a 
poor girl from a convent, who know nothing. I am 
trying to do right, and you oppose me—you make it 
hard and bitter tome. If you loved me as I—as I 
would love if I were a man, you would not press me 
so. I tell you, it must not be!” 

‘‘ What is, shall be, Kate! Dear Kate, we love 
each other, and who in the world shall prevent it, or 
forbid our being married ?”’ 

“Hush! hush!” She came a step nearer to me, 
and caught my sleeve with her little hand, as a tim- 
orous child might do, glancing nervously over her 
shoulder as if something fearful were hidden among 
the trees. ‘ Did you hear nothing ?”’ she whispered. 
“‘ Did not some one call me?” 

“Only I have called you, dear. 
‘Kate ;’ and now I want to call you ‘ wife. 

She continued to stand motionless, with that 
frightened, listening expression still on her face ; and 
yet my words had apparently passed unheard. What 
was it, then, that her ears were strained to catch? 
To my sense, the forest was full of shadowy stillness, 
tempered only by a faint whispering of leaves, and 
now and then a bird-note high overhead. 

Gradually the strange preoccupation left her. 
Her breathing, which had been irregular and la- 
bored, now came evenly and gently once more. She 
glanced sidelong at me for a moment ; then, with a 
swift, tender movement, she came yet a trifle closer, 
and laid her other hand upon my arm. 

‘‘Tom—Tom, dear! I will say it, for we shall 
be parted soon, and then, if I am alive, I shall be 
comforted a little to think that I did say it. Listen 
—Tom, dear, I love you! Never forget that I said 
it—Tom, I love you.” 

I was taken deliciously by surprise. You must 
not expect me to tell how I felt or what I said. I 
can only remember that I took her in my arms and 
kissed her. The bird that warbled over our heads 
seemed to utter the ecstasy that I felt. 

Presently we began to move on again. I don’t know 
why I didn’t speak: perhaps I thought that our kiss 
had been the seal of her surrender, and that therefore 
words were for the moment impertinent. By-and-by 
the converse would be renewed from a fresh basis. 
Besides, my thoughts were flying too fast just then 
for speech to overtake them. I was thinking how 
singular had been the manner and progress of our ac- 
quaintance. It was scarcely in accordance with what 
I believed to be my normal temperament and dispo- 
sition to plunge so abruptly and almost recklessly 
into a new order and responsibility of life. I had 
fancied myself too cautious, too cool-headed, for such 
an impulsive act. But it was done, and the fact that 


I called you 
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Kate’s feelings had responded to my own seemed to 
justify the apparent risk. We were meant for each 
other, and had come together in sheer despite of 
all combinations of circumstances to keep us apart. 
Knowing, as we did, scarcely anything of each other 
as worldly knowledge goes, we had yet felt that in- 
ward instinct and obligation to union which made 
the most thoroughly worldly knowledge look like 
folly. What would my mother say to it? How 
would the news be relished by her father? I cared 
not. I foresaw difficulties enough in store, but none 
that appalled me. After all, an honorable man 
and woman, honestly in love with each other, are a 
match against the world, or superior to it. Union 
is strength, and the union of loving hearts is the 
strongest strength of all. 

“And do you want to marry me, really, Tom ?” 

We had gained the summit of the steep hill, and 
were now pacing along the ridge. The narrow, 
winding valley lay sheer beneath us on the right, 
with the white road and the dark stream lying side 
by side at the bottom of it. The crest of the oppos- 
ing hill-side seemed but a short stone’s-throw dis- 
tant; the aroma of our privacy was the sweeter for 
the pygmy drosky, with its mannikin inmate, which 
was crawling along through the dust so far below. 
We commanded the world while we were ourselves 
hidden from it. 

‘*T should rather think I did, Kate!” 

“‘T thought Englishmen only married as a matter 
of business ; that they married settlements, and dow- 
ries, and rank, and influence, and added women 
merely as a matter of custom and politeness.” 

‘‘T am satisfied to marry for love; if that’s un- 
English—so much the better for me !” 

‘‘You would take me without anything but just 
myself?” 

‘What is worth having compared with you?” 

‘‘O Tom! But then you cannot have just my- 
self alone. Nobody in the world is independent of 
everything—not even an American—not even an 
American girl who has lived seven years in a con- 
vent! Imay not be able to bring you anything good 
—anything that would make me more acceptable ; 
but what if I were to bring you something bad— 
something terrible—something that would make you 
shudder at me if I were ten times as lovable as you 
say lam?” 

“ Why, then, I should have to love you twenty 
times more than ever, I suppose, that’s all!” I an- 
swered, with a laugh. 

“Vou don’t mean what you say—at least, you 
don’t know what you say. You are not so brave as 
you think you are, sir! What do you knowof me?” - 
She spoke these sentences in a lower, graver tone 
than the previous ones, which had been uttered in a 
vein of half-wayward, fanciful playfulness. Almost 
immediately, however, she roused herself again, as 
though unwilling to let the lightsome humor escape 
so soon. 

“Well, let us pretend that you have married me, 
for better or worse, and that it is all settled. Now, 
where will you take me to, first?” 
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‘Where do you wish to go?” 

“Oh, it must be somewhere where nobody could 
come after us!” she exclaimed, with a curious, sub- 
dued laugh. ‘‘ Nobody that either of us have ever 
known; neither your mother, nor my father, nor— 
nor anybody! And there we must stay always ; be- 
cause, as soon as we came out, we should lose each 
other, and never find each other again. And that 
would be sadder than never to have met, wouldn’t 
La dle 

“But, my darling Kate,” interposed I, laughing 
again, ‘‘ where on earth, in this age of railways, and 
steamboats, and telegraphs, and balloons, are we to 
find such a very retired spot? Unless we took a 
voyage to the moon, or could find our way down to 
the centre of the earth, we should hardly feel safe, I 
fear!” 

“Oh, well, you must arrange about that ; only it 
is as I tell you; and you see marrying me is not such 
a simple matter, after all. Well, now, suppose we 
have reached the place, wherever it is—what would 
you give me for a wedding-present ?” 

“ What would you like?” 


““No—you are to decide that. It wouldn’t be 


proper for your wife to choose her own wedding- 


present, you know.” 

‘‘T believe such a thing does sometimes happen, 
though, when the people are very fashionable and 
aristocratic.” 

“But Iam not aristocratic; I am an American. 
Now, what will you give me?” 

‘What do you say to the diamonds ?” 

“Well, I think I will take the diamonds,” she 
said, meditatively, as though weighing the question 
in her mind. ‘ Yes, papa said I might wear dia- 
monds after I was married. But might not your 
mother object ?” 

“Not when she knows whom they are for ; and, 
at any rate, she is going to leave them to me in her 
will.” 

“Oh! and you expect that the news of our mar- 
riage will kill her?” 

“It ought rather to give her a new lease of life. 
But you shall have the diamondsall the same. Will 
you try them on now ?” 

“Why, have you got them with you?” 

“Certainly ; I always carry them in this pocket.” 

“How careless! You might lose them.” 

“No; the pocket buttons up—see !” and, turn- 
ing back the flap of my coat, I showed her how all 
was made secure. 

“But what if robbers were to attack you ?” 

“Then I should talk to them with this,” I re- 
joined, taking my revolver from another pocket, and 
holding it up. 

“Oh, that’s a derringer! they have those in 
America, What a pretty one! Let me look at it.” 

“No,” said I, replacing it in my pocket; ‘‘it 
has a hair-trigger, and every barrel is loaded. You 
shall look at something much prettier, and not dan- 
gerous at all. Here—sit down on this stump, and 
take off your hat, and I’ll put them on for you.” 

The stump of which I spoke stood qt the end of 
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| the path we had been following, and within a few 


rods of the brink of a precipitous gorge, which en- 
tered the side of the steep mountain-spur nearly at 
right angles. Across this gorge (which, though sev- 
enty to one hundred feet in depth, was scarcely more 
than half as wide at the top) a wooden bridge had 
formerly been thrown ; but age or accident had bro- 
ken it down until only a single horizontal beam re- 
mained, spanning the chasm from side to side, and 
supported by three or four upright and transverse 
braces. The beam itself was scarcely nine inches 
in width ; and the whole structure was a dizzy thing 
tolook at. My nerves were trained to steadiness by 
a good deal of gymnastic experience ; but it would 
have needed a strong inducement to get me across 
that beam on foot. 

Kate sat down on the stump as I directed ; but 
her manner had become languid and indifferent ; the 
brightness and sparkle of her late mood were gone. 
As she looked up at me her level eyebrows were 
slightly contracted, and the corners of her mouth 
drooped. Her hands were folded listlessly in her 
lap. She was dressed in some soft white material, 
through which was visible the warm gleam of her 
arms and shoulders ; the skirt was caught up in such 
a way as to allow freedom in walking ; she wore a 
broad-brimmed white hat over her black hair ; a yel- 
low sash confined her waist; and her hands were 
bare. I untied the ribbons of her hat, she permit- 
ting me to do so without resistance ; and then, kneel- 
ing before her, I unbuttoned the diamonds from my 
pocket, and laid them, in their case, upon her lap. 

“ Now, dear, shall I put them on you, or will you 
do it yourself ?” 

She opened the case, and the gems flashed in the 
checkered sunshine that filtered down between the 
leaves of the trees. The sight seemed to rouse her 
somewhat ; a faint spot of color showed in either 
cheek, and she drew in a long breath. 

‘¢ They are splendid!” she said. “I never saw 
anything like them. No, your mother would need 
to die before giving up these.” 

“They won't look their best until you have put 
them on. Come!” 

“Oh, I’m afraid ! what if—” 

‘* Afraid of what ?” 

“What if some one were to come and see—” 

“Nonsense, my darling! There’s no one within 
half a mile of us ; and if there were, they would only 
see a lovely girl looking her loveliest.” 

‘* How nicely you talk to me! Well, then—you 
put them on me. I won’t touch them myself.” 

The parure consisted of a necklace and a pair of 
ear-rings. I lifted them, flashing, from the case ; 
clasped the necklace round her throat, she sitting 
motionless, and hung the ear-rings in her ears. A 
light, that matched their marvelous gleam, seemed to 
enter into her eyes as I did so, 

“You and these diamonds were made for each 
other!” I said; and, bending forward, I kissed her 
on the lips. 

For more than a minute she sat there quite still, 
I kneeling in front of her ; we were looking straight 
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into one another’s eyes. Then, all at once, a troubled, 
anxious look came into her face. She rose with a 
startled gesture to her feet. 

“ Hush! hush! did you hear?” 

“What's the matter?” cried I, jumping up in 
surprise. 

‘* Hush ! some one calling—calling me!” 

Again that strange fancy! What did it mean? 
I could not repress a certain thrill at the heart as I 
gazed at her. It was very weird and strange. 

As I gazed, a singular change crept over her. 
Her face was now quite colorless, and its pallor was 
intensified by the blackness of her mystical eyes. 
Those eyes slowly grew fixed—immovable, as if 
frozen. The lids trembled for a moment, then 
drooped, then lifted again to their widest extent, 
and so remained. Her lips, slightly parted, showed 
the white teeth set edge to edge behind them. The 
rigidity descended through her whole body ; she was 
like a marble statue. She breathed low and deeply, 
as one who is in profound slumber. 

“Kate! what has happened to you?” I cried in 
alarm, putting my hand on her shoulder. Her arm 
was fixed like iron ; she seemed to hear nothing, feel 
nothing. She was as much beyond any power of 
mine to influence her as if she had been dead. The 
diamonds that glittered on her bosom were not more 
insensible than she. 

I must confess that I was somewhat unnerved by 
the situation. Kate was evidently in some sort of 
trance ; but what had put her into that state, and 
how was she to be got out of it? For aught I knew 
it might be the prelude to a fit or other seizure of 
that nature, involving consequences dangerous if not 
fatal! In the bewilderment of the moment, the only 
remedy that I could think of was cold water ; to dash 
her with water might be of use, and could scarcely 
make matters worse. About thirty paces from where 
we were standing a small rill meandered among the 
roots of the trees, and trickled at last in a tiny cas- 
cade down the rocky side of the gorge. Toward this 
I ran, and, stooping down, attempted to scoop up 
some of the refreshing element in the crown of my 
straw hat. 

Rising with the dripping hat in my hands, I 
turned to go back ; but the sight that then met my 
eyes caused me to drop everything and spring for- 
ward with a gasp of horror. 

Moving as if in obedience to some power external 
or at least foreign to herself, as a mechanical figure 
might move, steadily, deliberately, and yet blindly, 
Kate had advanced directly toward the narrow chasm, 
and when I first beheld her she already seemed bal- 
ancing on the brink. Before I could cover half the 

distance that separated us, she had set foot on the 
long beam which spanned the abyss, and had begun 
to walk along it. By the time I reached the hither 
end, she was half-way over, stepping as composedly 
and securely as if she were on an ordinary sidewalk, 
though the slightest deflection from a straight course 
would have sent her down a hundred feet to the jag- 
ged bowlders below. 

Standing on the hither verge, every nerve so tense- 
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ly strung that I seemed to hear the blood humming 
through my brain, I watched the passage of those 
small feet, which I had admired that morning as they 
peeped coquettishly from beneath her dress in the 
railway-carriage—I watched them pass, step after 
step, along that awful beam. I suppose the transit 
must have been accomplished in less than a minute ; 
but it seemed to me that I was watching it for hours. 
I uttered no sound, lest it might rouse her from her 
trance and insure the catastrophe that else she might 
escape ; I did not attempt to overtake her, fearful 
lest the beam should fail to support our united weight. 
I saw her pass on, rigid, unbending, but sure of foot 
as a rope-dancer ; and at last I saw her reach the op- 
posite side, and stand once more on solid earth, pre- 
served from death as it seemed byamiracle. I have 
no distinct recollection of how I followed; I only 
know that a few seconds afterward I was standing 
beside her, with my arm round her waist. 

I led her forward a few paces out of sight of 
the ravine, the mere thought of which now turned 
me sick, and brought her to a plot of soft turf, be- 
neath a tree with low, spreading branches. The 
trance was evidently passing away; her limbs no 
longer had that unnatural rigidity, her eyelids drooped 
heavily, and her jaw relaxed. A violent trembling 
seized upon her ; she sank down on the turf as if all 
power of self-support had gone out of her. At that 
moment I fancied I heard a slight crackle among 
the shrubbery not far off ; I looked quickly up, and 
saw—or thought I saw—a short, ungainly figure ob- 
scurely stealing away through the underbrush. Al- 
most immediately he vanished amid the trees, leav- 
ing me in doubt whether my eyesight had not after 
all played me false. 

As I turned again to Kate, she was sitting up 
against the trunk of the tree, the diamonds flashing 
at her throat and ears, and a puzzled, questioning 
expression on her face. 

‘What makes you look so strange?” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ Where is your hat? How did we come 
here, Tom? I thought—” 

She stopped abruptly, and rose slowly to her 
feet. Her eyes were cast down shamefacedly, and 
she bit her lip. She lifted her hand to her throat 
and felt the diamonds there. Then, with an appre- 
hensive, almost a cowering glance, she peered stealth- 
ily round through the trees, as though expecting to 
see something that she dreaded. Finally, she turned 
again, appealingly, to me, but said nothing. 

I thought I partly understood the significance of 
this dumb-show. She was subject to these somnam- 
bulistic trances, and was ashamed of them. She knew 
not, on this occasion, what extravagance she might 
have committed in the presence of me, her lover. 
She feared the construction I might put upon it, yet 
was too timid—or, it might be, too proud—to speak. 
But her misgiving did me injustice. Shocked and 
grieved though I was, I loved her more than ever. 

‘“You were faint, my dear, that’s all,” I said, 
cheerfully and affectionately. “I brought you un- 
der this tree, and now you're all right.” 


She shook her head with a piteous smile. “TI 
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know what has been the matter with me, Mr. Gains- 
borough,” she said, with an attempt at reserve and 
coldness in her tone. ‘‘I had hoped I might have 
parted from you before you knew, but—it was not 
to be so! It is very good of you to pretend to ig- 
nore it, and I thank you—I thank you. Here,” she 
added, nervously unclasping the necklace, and re- 
moving the ear-rings, ‘‘I have worn these too long. 
Take them, please.” 

“Kate, you shall wear them forever!” cried I, 
passionately, 

‘“‘T must not begin yet, at all events,” she returned, 
more firmly. ‘‘ Take them, please, or you will make 
me feel more humiliated than I do now.” She put 
them in my unwilling hands. ‘ And now we'll get 
our hats and go back to the hotel,” she continued, 
with a smile which was pathetic in its effort to seem 
indifferent and unconstrained. ‘‘ Where are they? 
Ah!” 

She had just caught sight of her white hat ly- 
ing beside the stump on the farther side of the gorge. 
The suppressed scream and the start indicated that 
she now for the first time realized by what a perilous 
path she had come hither. She remained for a mo- 
ment gazing at the beam with a sort of fascination ; 
then, moving forward to the brink, looked down the 
sheer precipice to the rocks below. 

“T wish I had fallen!” she said, almost below 
her breath ; “or,” she added, after a short pause, in 
a tone still lower, but of intense emphasis, ‘‘ I wish 
he had !” 

** You wish I had?” 

“T did not know you were so near,” she an- 
swered, drawing back from the verge. ‘‘ No, no— 
not you! Come, we must walk round this place. 





Tell me,” she said, facing me suddenly, “did you 
see any one?” 

“T think not. I fancied I heard—” 

‘‘ We must get back to the hotel,” she interrupted, 
excitedly ; “at least, I must get back. I don’t like 
to be here. I wish you would leave me. I would 
rather say ‘ good-by’ to you here than there.” 

“T never mean to say ‘good-by’ to you at all, 
Kate. If this is the trouble you hinted at, you over- 
rate it entirely. Why, two people out of every seven 
are somnambulists. It is as common as to have 
black hair. Besides, you will outgrow it in a few 
years ; it is only a nervous affection, which any doc- 
tor can cure,” 

‘‘ It is not that ; you don’t understand,” she said, 
with a sigh. 

“Whatever it is, I’m determined not to lose 
you. I shall tell your father when I see him that I 
love you, and that wherever he takes you I shall fol- 
low. No one can or shall keep us apart.” 

The resolution with which I spoke seemed to im- 
press her somewhat. “ You can speak to him if you 
will, But, oh! it is no use. It cannot be; you 
don’t understand. Let me go; good-by. No, do 
not come with me; please do not! I have a reason 
for asking it. I will see you once more—to-morrow, 
before we leave. But let me go alone now, if you 
love me.” 

She went, walking quickly away through the 
wood. I watched her for a few moments, and then 
returned to the grass-plot beneath the tree, and threw 
myself down there in a very dissatisfied frame of 
mind. The sun had set before I returned to the 
hotel. 

[CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH.]} 





REAL | AND. IDE AR SH OG sia 


‘TF PICTURED to myself, the other day, in a | which bloomed with thriving olive-branches—a nest 


half-dream, a house which embodied all the 
latest and best ideas of taste and artistic culture.” 

“It must have been a dream, indeed! But pray 
what did your sleeping imagination set forth as the 
ideal of a house?” 

‘Tt was a house like a symphony—all in har- 
mony, and tone, and perfect keeping. Color was 
the silent music of this house ; form and porportion 
were the foundations of its being. It was a house 
in which there were beauty, repose, peace, and sweet- 
ness, The eye rested with lasting pleasure upon 
fine adjustments of beautiful objects, and the mind 
found intellectual stimulus in treasures of painting, 
marble, and bronze.” 

“Yes, Isee! Your dream was of a house toned 
up, so to speak, to a high-art pitch—one of Whis- 
tler’s ‘symphonies of color.’ Well, this is not new 
in the world of dreams. I am not sure but it would 
be as well if houses of the kind existed only as a 
fantastic nothing of the imagination. There was a 
time when the ideal of a perfect house was one 


where under protecting wings life came into being, 
expanded, filled all the spaces with love and music, 
and which eventually sent.out into the world hearty 
and honest souls fit to cope with it and to adorn it. 
But now the ideal house is that of a dvic-d-brac shop. 
Nevertheless, let me hear further.” 

‘‘In the house I imagined there entered the ma- 
tured and perfect knowledge of a trained taste— 
there were no incongruities, no vulgarities, no dis- 
cords. It exhibited in its plan both a severe and a 
liberal mind ; it had harmony and unity with abun- 
dant variety. Just as we find in Nature rich con- 
trasts, manifold details, and broad effects and mass- 
es, so the appointments and adornments of this 
house were blended into a consistent and delightful 
whole.” 

“This is all very well for generalization. But 
my imagination cannot live on mere summaries, I 
wait for some of the details in the furnishing of this 
marvelous mansion.” 

“Our dreams are apt, you know, to grasp at a 
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detail here and there, but they rest content in the 
main with vague, half-defined pictures ; but I will 
recall all the particulars I can of my Utopian 
house. The first thought, apparently, of the artistic 
decorator in regard to each room was to inquire 
whether it was to be beautiful in itself, or a place 
into which beautiful things were to be gathered. If 
the latter, then the walls, ceiling, floors, were consid- 
ered simply as foils for the articles and objects which 
were to be set off against them. Imagine a draw- 
ing-room the walls of which are covered with a pa- 
per of warm olive tint, through which intertwines 
with glints of gilt a slightly-defined leaf-pattern—a 
mere suggestion of form, just sufficient to break the 
monotony of the tint. The result was walls which, 
while in themselves a charm to the eye, were never- 
theless but little more than a background against 
which form and color had pure and perfect relief. 
In the dado below were definite forms and colors, 
though still subdued, while the frieze beneath the 
cornice was of rich Pompeian device and color. It 
is needless to say that this principle of wall-decora- 
tion now enters many houses, but it is still wholly 
unknown to innumerable people, who seem uncon- 
scious that markings, devices, and figures on the 
wall mix with and confuse the figures and colors that 
adorn the objects placed against it. Color against 
color, paintings against painting, we still see in 
many houses. And yet no flat, whitened surface, no 
raw, cold tint, even if without pattern or devices, 
can serve as a Suitable background for paintings or 
prints. No ingenuity in the multiplication of pict- 
ures, or in the adjustment of furniture, can make a 
room of this kind anything but raw and discordant. 
In this parlor of my imagination there were hung 
against the satisfying negative of the walls a few 
paintings of captivating beauty, all framed in such a 
way that the frames, instead of competing with the 
pictures, as is so often the case, humbly served to 
heighten their effect. These paintings were not 
tragedies, nor histories, nor portraits, nor narratives. 
They had no stories to tell but the story of beauty. 
There were no groups of men and women busy at 
nothing, and projecting noisy costumes upon the 
scene. The pictures, for the most part, were land- 
scapes full of poetry and tenderness ; they were de- 
licious moods of Nature, studies munificent in col- 
or, and rich with mellow depths of mysterious shad- 
ows. Who looked upon these paintings slipped 
away into dreams; he was transported to Elysium ; 
there stole over him rest, and peace, and content- 
ment.” 

“T certainly shall not quarrel with your ideas of 
pictures. How about the furniture of this rare 
room ?” 


“T declare I do not know whether the furniture. 


was Gothic or Renaissance, Queen Anne, or buhl. I 
think there was no exactness of style ; I remember 
only that each object seemed in itself beautiful, and 
rightly adjusted to the beauty and character of every 
other object. The divans, sofas, chairs, all exhibited 
repose and simplicity, with great purity of form and 
suitable variety of line, with but little carving, and 
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this a part of the wood, instead of an adjunct to it. 
They were covered with stuffs the texture and tints 
of which resembled Eastern rugs ; they were soft, so 
as to suggest ease and repose to the body, and of 
colors whose subdued blendings gave ease and re- 
pose to the eye. There were no doors, the bald and 
ugly panels of which no art can redeem ; but in- 
stead curtains draped the entrance-ways, hung from 
ebony poles. There were hanging cabinets, also of 
ebony, but picked out with tiles and ornaments, 
which were filled with specimens of porcelain that 
were valuable because rare, but more valuable be- 
cause selected with admirable perception of harmony 
of color and elegance of form. There were shelves 
with artistic bronzes, medallions, and gems; and an 
easel which held rare etchings. All about, indeed, 
were objects of great beauty ; the eye and the mind 
felt both stimulated and rested by a variety that was 
not confusion, by a splendor that in its several parts 
was harmonious and admirable. I have neglected 
to say that the carpet, which covered only the middle 
space of the room, resembled the walls in not being 
decorative in itself, but the base for decorative ob- 
jects to stand upon. The pile was thick, the texture 
soft; figures it had none, its color being a warm 
gray with a red gleam in it ; there were upon it two 
or three rugs of rich dyes, which relieved what might 
otherwise have been a monotony of tone; and the 
easel, the ample chairs, the cabinets, the screens, the 
divans, all stood painted, as it were, against this mod- 
est foil. The windows were studies. The curtains 
could at a touch be so swept aside as to let in the full 
splendor of the sun, or closed to shut it wholly out 
when desirable. But why descant upon these de- 
tails, when not details but the rich oneness, the uni- 
ty, the perfect ensemble, constituted its supreme 
charm, its artistic claims? Other rooms—” 

“Oh, describe no more! An upholsterer would 
do it better. All that can be said of your ideal 
house is that it is a museum, the different objects of 
which have been selected with care and an artistic 
perception of their relations to each other. At heart 
you are like the rest of the world just now—in love 
with toys, household confusion, and show. The 
other day I nearly broke my neck over Mrs. Clut- 
ter’s tiger-rug. Why are there tiger-rugs, I demand 
to know? Why must people, in blind subjection to 
the tyrant Fashion, make their houses preposterous 
curiosity-shops? Mrs, Clutter’s house, and not your 
ideal, is the true example of the prevailing rage. 
She has shut out all the light from her windows with 
horse-hair curtains an inch thick, which once would 
not have been thought good enough for horse-blan- 
kets. She has laid down her floors in many-colored 
rugs so thickly that one might think himself in a 
carpet-dealer’s ware-rooms ; and the visitor must be 
wary or he'll be tripped up by them at every step. 
She has covered her walls with gorgeous jugs, bowls, 
jars, urns, vases, of every conceivable variety, in 
which for the most part ingenuity in the way of ugly 
design has done its worst. She has hung screens in 
her doorways, and cabinets over her mantels. She has 
mounted old brass fire-dogs over her book-shelves, 
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and planted emblazoned shields of metal over her 
door-lintels. She has bought all the old worm-eaten 
furniture she could find, and asks you to sit on chairs 
that were made for mankind before backbones were 
discovered. She has turned the gas out of the house, 
and illuminated it with painted candles. She goes 
to bed with a Roman candlestick, sleeps under a 
Moorish rug, eats off of cracked china discovered in 
a Marblehead fisherman’s cottage, wears a medizval 
gown that is all straight lines ; and she talks all day 
of Medicean porcelain, of Roman amphore, and 
Etruscan vases ; of gvés de Flandre, Dutch delft, and 
Raffaellesque and mezza-majolica; of Palissy and 
Henri Deux, of Chinese celestial blue and crackle, 
of Japanese clotsonné, old Satsuma, and Hispano- 
Moresque, of Sevres and pdéte-sur-pate, of Chippen- 
dale and Eastlake furniture, of Queen Anne and 
Renaissance and Marie Antoinette, and so on ad 7z- 
Jinitum, with a skill at quoting catalogues and run- 
ning off names that is amazing. Is this a true house 
that is made up of curious trifles from the shops— 
that is simply a chaos of colors, knick-knacks, and all 
forms of fantastic foolishness? Are there breadth, 
humanity, heart, life, dignity, intellect, felicity, in 
this jumble of mis-named art? Unless art broadens 
the imagination and stirs the faculties, there is no 
excuse for its being ; but the art that Mrs. Clutter is 
prostrate before dwarfs the imagination, narrows the 
intellect, and impoverishes the whole nature. She 
has no sympathy with men and women ; it is all ab- 
sorbed by her teacups and saucers. She has no per- 
ceptions of life except as a surrender of the mind to 
her paltry toys, and she is more concerned in the 
downfall of a cracked plate than in the wars and 
calamities that afflict the world outside of her ba- 
zaar. Her children are hidden away in nurseries ; 
she dares not permit them to bring their active bod- 
ies and restless spirits into her rooms, lest they 
knock down her glass screens or break her precious 
jars. Emphatically, Mrs. Clutter’s variety-shop is 
not a home. Now, as you have set forth your dream 
of an ideal house, let me picture mine.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Your ideal is a town-house : let me go into the 
country for mine. The house that comes up in my 
imagination has breadth, largeness, and simplicity. 
It is honest, serene, and hospitable. It is not a cas- 
tor-box with many towers and turrets and roofs ; it 
is not a jumble of ill-contrived rooms ; it is not a 
pagoda, nor an ornamental cha/e¢, nor an Italian 
villa, It is not a dry-goods box crushed under the 
weight of a Mansard-roof, like a small boy under his 
grandfather’s hat. There are no fancies, nor fan- 
tastic devices, nor contortions, nor cheap attempts 
at loud decoration, in the house that I see in my 
mind’s eye. It has no cupola, real or make-believe ; 
but it has two or three genuine balconies, and it is 
without even that universal favorite in our country, a 
gallery commonly (but erroneously) called a piazza.” 

“Tam glad in all your negatives to catch at one 
affrmative—there are balconies, which fact is a be- 
ginning, at least, of this shadowy nondescript. But 
why, in the name of summer comfort, do you abol- 
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ish the veranda—or piazza, according to common 
parlance ?” 

‘* Because the sun and the light and the air must 
enter with ease and breadth into the house I imagine 
—and covet. An ample porch gives every facility 
for summer a/ fresco sitting and reading that a ve- 
randa does. The house of my fancy sits low. Its 
wide door is approached by a broad and deep covy- 
ered porch, whose paved foundation lifts but a few 
inches above the grass that encompasses it on its 
three open sides. The windows each side of the 
porch are also wide and low, with eglantine and 
honeysuckle twining around them. ‘These flower- 
ing vines keep out neither air nor light, but send 
into the recesses of the rooms a summer fragrance 
that is always delicious and refreshing. They are 
better studies in colors than painted tiles ; they are 
more radiant in beauty than clotsonné or majolica ; 
they give to the interior a charm which Mrs. Clut- 
ter’s most desperate efforts cannot even hint at; 
their freshness, sweetness, and beauty, fill all the 
space with fascination. Your veranda-inclosed 
house banishes this dric-d-brac of Nature to a dis- 
tance. In my ideal house sweet blossoms must 
grow at its feet, they must twine lovingly about its 
windows, their odors must enter its rooms, and their 
freshness give perennial charm to the life within. 
I do not imagine many details in the exterior of the 
house. There are balconies, as I have said, that are 
not make-believe adjuncts, but ample and serviceable 
structures, which permit me and mine to sit with- 
in them under the open sky, shadowed only by the 
branches of the trees that stand all around the house. 
I see also pointed gables, and chimneys of carved 
brick after the the old, quaint, Tudor fashion. The 
house is not of timber, that at one time dazzles with 
the glare of new paint, and at another is ragged and 
out-at-elbows, as it were, with weather-stains and 
dilapidation. It is of stone that softens and grows 
mellow with the passing years, that gathers tone, and 
not stains, from the rain and the sunshine, and which 
permits the vines to cling to it without getting rot- 
ten and sodden under them. Can we ever have 
houses that will fill us with a sense of their strength 
and perpetuity, as if their foundations were deep, 
their walls a protection, their roof an zegis, if we con- 
tinue to build our frail structures of clapboards ? 

“But let me change the scene. I cannot release 
you until you have seen my ideal house—a plain, 
practical sort of ideal so far, as you concede—in its 
winter interior.” 

“‘T do not see that your house differs essentially 
from many mansions in England.” 

‘‘ Where there are, among countless ugly struct- 
ures, many that are admirable ideals of the rural 
house. If we ingraft some of the best features of 
English picturesque cottages upon the best features of 
their manors, with a hint or two borrowed from our 
own architecture, we shall have a country-house that 
is ideal only because it does not exist, it being quite 
as easy of accomplishment as—much easier, indeed, 
than—are the strange monsters that spring up in the 
suburbs of every town in the country. 


STANLEY’S AFRICAN CONVERT. 


‘“Let me take you into my winter-rooms—in that 
season when we have the liveliest sense of the be- 
neficence, serenity, and comfort, of home. And 
here let me paint my scene by freely using negatives 
and contrasts. Those suburban monstrosities of 
which I have spoken keep out the wind and the 
rain, and here ends pretty much every real service 
they render. They have no felicities. The floors 
are covered usually with glaring carpets ; the chilling 
white walls of the rooms are ornamented with dreary, 
black engravings, or with hideous chromos. The 
fireplace is banished, and the sole warmth is from 
the sickening stove or the more sickening furnace. 
There are often books to read, for Americans have 
intellectual capacity even with low artistic percep- 
tions. Newspapers and magazines, at least, abound ; 
and there is inevitably a piano. But the scene is 
chilling and dreary. There is no feeling of repose 
or ease ; nothing to charm the senses into restful- 
ness. This is too often the picture of our suburban, 
and sometimes of our urban, interiors. 

“T have a dream of another scene. The snow 
whirls and scurries without; the trees sway and 
groan in the wind; the sky and land are darkening 
as the shadows of night come apace—so let us enter. 
Ah, here is compensation! There is blaze, there is 
warmth, there is light, there is an overflowing of 
strange beauty. The walls, you quickly see, are not 
of chilling plaster that peels and chips off; nor of 
paint that is always hard and artistically unmanage- 
able ; nor of paper that stains so readily, and which 
ever obtrudes its senseless patterns. They are wain- 
scoted to the cornice with wood crossed by a dado- 
rail, and ornamented with a few ‘incised carvings. 
The wood is shellacked or stained of a reddish tint, 
which catches and reflects the light from candles or 
fire-blaze with rich effect. A vast chimney, which is 
a fine piece of architectural projection, has an open 
fireplace, in which logs are blazing. The mantel is 
heavy, and holds spreading candelabra, and a vase 
ortwo. Even a little éric-d-brac enters my country- 
house—but very little, be certain. Upon the walls 
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hang several pictures of superb color—rich still-life 
subjects that glow in deep tones, and ‘catch radiant 
lights from the blaze on the hearth. Still-life sub- ° 
jects are chosen because this room with its dark 
walls might be sombre were there not marked foci 
of color, But it isnot sombre. The floor, as I see 
it, is warm with a central carpet of rich dyes. There 
are large tables, massive and commodious chairs, 
many books—books are, indeed, abundant ; they lie 
on the tables, and fill low shelves that skirt two sides 
of the room. Warm-colored stuffs hang over the 
windows to exclude intruding draughts of air, and 
doors open into an adjoining room similarly fur- 
nished, save that a hospitable sideboard looks festive 
with china and glass. 

““ Mark what it is that I see in my vision—a room 
of space, color, light, and tone; where there is nei- 
ther emptiness nor profusion, neither glitter nor 
dreariness ; where there are breadth and substance, 
charni for the eye, restfulness for the soul, animation 
for the spirit. 

“ And, after all, what is any picture unless hu- 
man life comes in to grace it? I see in my dream 
fair girls on summer days sitting in the frame- 
work of my vine-trellised windows; I watch in my 
winter vision young women in soft, graceful drapery 
moving resplendent in the glow of the fire-light ; I 
hear merry voices, and see bright faces, and catch 
the gleam of tender eyes; and over all broods the 
spirit of harmony and peace. This is my ideal. Art 
is there, but it is a handmaid, not a tyrannical fash- 
ion. There are correctness without severity, simplici- 
ty without baldness, decoration without fussiness, 
beauty without frivolity, and every place is for occu- 
pancy, and everything for use. We eat under simi- 
lar pleasant conditions; our chambers have warm 
hangings, cheerful blaze on their hearths, good pict- 
ures on their walls. My handsome boys and fair 
girls give felicity to this house, and they borrow from 
it their profoundest peace. Let each man put into 
his dream the house that he loves—I have given you 
with off-hand touches the ideal of mine.” 





eV OS ARC AN CONVERT. 


N April, 1875, just three years ago, Mr. Stanley 

wrote from the capital of Mtésa, King of Ugan- 
da, that he “believed that he had very sensibly 
shaken the faith of the black monarch in Moham- 
medanism.” It is not invidious now to say that at 
that time people were wont to take Mr. Stanley’s 
statements with many grains of allowance. With 
this Mtésa we had become tolerably well acquainted 
through Speke, who, a dozen years before, had spent 
six months with him; and it is safe to say that there 
could not be found in all Africa, or out of it, a more 
frivolous and ferocious savage than this young King 
of Uganda; and, moreover, there seemed no reason 
to suppose that he had any faith in Mohammedan- 
ism to be shaken. When Speke was with him, his 


only religion was fetichism, accompanied by the 
most bloody rites; among which was the boiling of 
children alive, in order to obtain auguries of the 
success or failure of any enterprise which he had in 
contemplation. 

No one was more incredulous as to the verity of 
Stanley’s statement than the only other white man 
who had any personal means of judging as to the mat- 
ter. Only nine months before the date of Stanley’s 
letter, Colonel Long, an American officer high in the 
service of the Khedive of Egypt, had spent two 
months with Mtésa; and what he saw fully corrob- 
orated the worst of Speke’s accounts of a dozen 
years before. When, some months later, Long was 
writing an account of his visit to Uganda, he read a 
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French translation of Stanley’s letter, and thought 
it so incredible that he suspected it to be a forgery. 
He says: 


‘‘ Mr. Stanley, who has since visited Mtésa, as report- 
ed in the Exf/orateur, in a letter dated the 14th of April, 
1875, says that ‘he flatters himself that he has shaken 
very sensibly the faith of the black monarch in Moham- 
medanism.’ If (as I can hardly believe possible) such 
language was really used by Mr. Stanley, he was either 
the dupe of the artful savage, or he appeals to the pseudo- 
philanthrophy which in Europe elevates the African at 
the expense of the truth. When I entered the country, 
King Mtésa had recently adopted the Mussulman faith. 
Being a soldier, not a missionary, I did not attempt the 
work of conversion on this savage, which, in my opin- 
ion, would be utterly useless. Having already made one 
step from fetichism to Mohammedanism, the attempt to 
shake that new faith would only cause him to grope 
hopelessly in a confused labyrinth of gods. Besides, I 
felt conscientious scruples against advocating the sending 
of missionaries into a country which I believe would only 
devote them to misery and a speedy death, without any 
results that could justify their inevitable martyrdom.” } 


Colonel Long here corroborates one point in Mr. 
Stanley’s letter—Mtésa had recently become a be- 
liever in Mohammedanism. We imagine that the 
time is past when any candid person will seriously 
call in question any statement which Stanley makes 
as to a matter of fact. And it is now certain that he 
was far within the bounds of fact when he “ flattered 
himself that he had very sensibly shaken Mtésa’s 
faith in Mohammedanism.” In this same letter, 
which was sent through M. Linant de Bellefonds to 
Colonel Gordon, the Governor-General of the Equa- 
torial Provinces of Egypt, by whom it was forwarded 
to Europe, Mr. Stanley urged that an English church 
mission should be established in Uganda, When, in 
December, 1877, Stanley returned to Zanzibar, after 
his three years’ journey of twelve thousand miles 
across and half-way around the Continent of Africa, 
he learned something of what had taken place in 
Uganda since he had left that country. In a letter 
published in the Wew York Herald of February 13, 
1878, he says: 

‘¢ During the first brief visit which I made to the Em- 
peror of Uganda, in April, 1875, I undermined his be- 
lief and respect in the Mohammedan religion. ‘The 
month of August saw me again at the court of Mtésa, 
I spent one hundred and ten days on this second visit, 
during which time, with the aid of Mr. Darlington, a 
pupil of the London Mission, at Zanzibar, I translated 
the entire Gospel of St. Luke, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, several chapters of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and a portion of the book of Revelation, besides the 
Ten Commandments. During all this time, I spent from 
two to six hours each day talking with him about the 
great love for mankind which the Saviour manifested 
while on earth. When we returned to his capital, in the 
latter part of October, I directed how the new church 
was to be built, and assisted the chief Mkwenda to plant 
the pillars and posts of the building. 

‘‘T arrived in the beginning of April, 1875, and had 
communications with Mtésa until March, 1876. When 


1 Colonel Long’s ‘* Central Africa: Naked Truths about 
Naked People,”’ 1877, p. 309. 


he was on the point of executing captives, I made him 
to understand that if he put to death one person not 
convicted of murder, I would publish the fact to the 
whole world, and describe him as no better than the 
lowest savage. ‘This was done in the presence of all his 
chiefs, numbering about two hundred. When he was 
about to sentence a great chief of the Wavuma to the 
stake for treason and a long course of enmity, I inter- 
ceded with him, and the chief’s life was saved. 

‘* Considering the terrible things recorded in Colonel 
Long’s book, and that Long but corroborates Speke in 
his description of Mtésa’s character ; considering that I 
saw, before appearing in his presence, the ashes of many 
victims in the place of execution ; that Colonel Linant de 
Bellefonds reports in his journals that he heard me begin 
the conversion of the cruel despot; that Dr. Schnitzer, 
or Emin Bey, who succeeded me in Uganda, reports that 
what Mr. Stanley stated about the conversion of Mtésa is 
correct, and that his conversion is real; and that the 
Church Mission lately reported that the boy Darlington, 
left by me to continue the work, in 1875, was still at his 
post—considering all these things, surely all right-mind- 
ed Englishmen will recognize that a great change must 
have taken place in the character of the Emperor of 
Uganda, and would it be too much for me to claim Mtésa 
as my convert ?” 


The foregoing is, we believe, the fullest account 
which Stanley has as yet given of the momentous 
eleven months during which he was in almost con- 
stant intercourse with Mtésa, It certainly presents 
Stanley in an aspect quite different from any in which 
we have been accustomed to regard him. Not a few 
English philanthropists have persistently held him up 
to condemnation—we may even say to execration—as 
an unscrupulous and ferocious adventurer ; a wanton 
destroyer of unoffending Africans, who merely ob- 
jected to his armed march through their peaceful 
territories. We fear that it will not be easy for them 
to recognize in him the man who dared over and over 
again to fling himself between the terrible Mtésa 
and the objects of his wrath—a thing which we be- 
lieve Speke ventured only twice, and Long not at 
all. Still harder will it be for them to see in him 
the patient translator of the Gospels and Epistles, 
and the earnest missionary who daily, for months, 
spent hours in expatiating before the ferocious mon- 
arch upon the exceeding love of the Saviour of man- 
kind. When Stanley’s narrative comes to be writ- 
ten, we should not at all be surprised if the most 
interesting portion should prove to be that which 
will describe this stay in Uganda—surpassing even 
that which will tell the full story of the wonderful 
canoe-voyage down the Congo, 

If King Mtésa, of Uganda, has been really con- 
verted—we will not say to Christianity, but even to 
common humanity—it is one of the most remarkable 
conversions recorded in sacred or profane history. 
To justify this assertion, we need only to look at the 
previous character of the man as portrayed by Speke 
and Long, the only but all-sufficient authorities upon 
the subject. 

The kingdom—or, as Stanley sometimes calls it, 
the empire—of Uganda lies at the northwest corner 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza; its capital being almost 
under the equator, but lying at a general elevation 
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of some four thousand feet above the ocean, its cli- 
mate and productions belong rather to the tem- 
perate than -to the torrid zone. Its area is small; 
for, although the population is dense, Long estimates 
the subjects of Mtésa at about half a million, exclu- 
sive of a number of tributary chiefs. Speke sup- 
poses the Ugandi to be a cross between the aborigi- 
nal negroes and a conquering horde from Abyssinia. 
Small as the kingdom is, it is one of the four which 
deserve the name in all equatorial Africa, as far as 
modern travelers report. The others are: Unyoro, 
bordering it upon the north, which was, however, in 
the spring of 1876, overrun by Gordon Pasha, and 
formally annexed to the dominions of the Khedive of 
Egypt ; Monbuttu, a few hundred miles to the west, 
visited by Schweinfurth ; and Urua, far to the south- 
west, visited by Cameron. 

Civilization, though of a peculiar type, is, per- 
haps, further advanced in Uganda than in any other 
part of equatorial Africa. The soil is cultivated 
only by the women ; but the men are expert ivory- 
hunters, clever workers in iron, and especially skillful 
in the tanning and dressing of leather. Their grass- 
thatched huts are notable for neatness. In the neigh- 
borhood of the capital, at least, the country is trav- 
ersed by excellent roads, broad enough for an army 
to march through with a front of fifty men. Sand- 
wiched between tribes who go almost entirely na- 
ked, the Ugandi are clad with scrupulous decorum. 
The national dress of the better classes, of both 
sexes, is a kind of toga covering the entire person 
from the neck to the ankles. Female slaves, how- 
ever, are sometimes entirely naked, and soldiers of- 
ten wear only a kind of kilt, reaching from the waist 
to the knees. The religion appears to be mainly a 
kind of fetichism, involving some sort of worship of 
invisible beings, especially the spirits of deceased 
ancestors. They have a vague idea of a Supreme 
Being, whom they call ‘‘ Lubari ;’”’ but they also ap- 
ply the term to anything which seems to them to 
possess supernatural power. Thus, Speke’s pocket- 
compass was a “great Lubari,” because it enabled 
him to find his way all over the world ; and Long’s 
small galvanic battery was a “little Lubari,” because, 
small as it was, it could knock a man down or strike 
him numb, without his being able to perceive whence 
came the blow. Polygamy appears to be unrestrict- 
ed among the nobles. Mtésa, at three-and-twenty, 
when we first hear of him, had as many wives as 
Solomon in all his glory; and his first, last, and most 
persistent request from Speke was for “strengthen- 
ing medicine,” which he was quite sure so wise a 
man must be able to supply. 

The government of Uganda is certainly a strong 
one—so long, at least, as it is in strong hands. The 
king is an absolute monarch in the strictest sense 
of the term. The property, persons, and lives, of 
every one of his subjects are in hishands. The two 
chief officers are the Kongowee, or General of the 
Army, and the Katonah, or Minister of State, who 
in the casé of Mtésa was also the chief cook to his 
majesty. There are also numerous Mtongoli, or 
ministers who are employed about the court or as 


governors of districts. The extremest punishment 
which they can inflict is cutting off the ears of of- 
fenders, which they may order at will, for any cause 
or for none at all, Asa military power Uganda for 
several generations has been superior to any of its 
neighbors, though pretty nearly matched by the more 
populous Unyoro. The relative positions of the two 
may, perhaps, be compared with those of Prussia 
and Austria up to the establishment of the present 
empire of Germany. Now that Unyoro is subju- 
gated by Egypt, and the nominal dominions of the 
khedive border upon and partially surround those 
of Mtésa, it is useless to speculate upon the future 
status of Uganda. 

Speke, in 1862, was the first white man who had 
ever heard of Uganda and its mighty potentate. 
Four years previously he had accompanied Burton 
in the expedition which made known to Europeans 
the existence of Lake Tanganyika, the first discoy- 
ered of the great African lakes. He had set off on 
a separate trip to the northeast, and came upon a 
body of water which, from all that he could see and 
hear, must be of considerable extent. With that 
keen “geographical instinct,” in which he excelled 
every other explorer, he sprang to the conclusion 
that here must be the main reservoir from which the 
Nile derived that unceasing supply of water which 
kept it at a uniform level after the inundations from 
the Atbara and Blue Nile from Abyssinia had sub- 
sided. Burton sneered at Speke, his discovery, and 
his theory. But, early in 1861, Speke was placed at 
the head of a large expedition, and started from 
Zanzibar bent upon following up his former discov- 
ery, and verifying his theory by reaching the assumed 
head-waters of the Nile, and following the stream 
down to its mouth. Late in November he ap- 
proached the broad northern end of the lake, of 
which he had seen only the narrow southern extrem- 
ity. Coming to the town of Rumanika, a friendly 
chief, he was told of the mighty King Mtésa, who 
lived on the borders of the great water, of which 
he had not as yet, on this journey, caught a single 
glimpse. 

Rumanika sent on messengers to Mtésa announc- 
ing that two wonderful white men were with him, 
who had great stores of remarkable things, and who 
traveled to see mighty kings, and wished also to see 
Mtésa, the mightiest of all kings; but, before he 
would permit these men to go on, Mtésa must assure 
him that they should be favorably received. All this 
occupied several weeks; but at length, in January, 
Speke set out, and before long entered the territory 
of Uganda. He was especially struck by “ the roads, 
broad as our coach-roads, cut through the long grass, 
straight over the hills and down through the woods 
in the dells.” 

At length, on February 19, 1862, he came in 
sight of Mtésa’s capital, which he calls Bandawaro- 
ga, situated in latitude 0° 21’ 19” north, longitude 
32° 44’ 30” east. It was, as he says, a magnificent 
sight ; a whole hill, comprising the royal residence, 
covered with gigantic huts. They were neatly 
thatched, fenced around with tall, yellow reeds or 
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tiger-grass. Within the inclosure, the lines of huts 
were joined together or partitioned off into courts 
with walls of the same grass. Here most of Mtésa’s 
three or four hundred women were kept. Passing 
from court to court a motley crowd were seen, with 
little pages hurrying along apparently with most im- 
portant messages. The king was impatient to see 
the stranger. A point of etiquette had, however, to 
be arranged. Speke was told that he must sit on 
the ground during the interview ; he insisted upon 
sitting in a chair which he had brought with him. 
The matter was compromised, and an informal re- 
ception took place. 

The king, a tall, good-looking young man of 
twenty-five, was seated on a small platform of grass. 
He wore a new robe; his hair was cut short except 
on the top of the head, where it was brushed up in 
a high ridge like the comb of a cock. The inter- 
view over, the king went off to breakfast. Leading 
a little dog, the emblem of royalty, he strode off in 
a manner intended to be very majestic, flinging his 
legs in a wide sweep, thus “ walking like a lion,” as 
they phrase it; but, to Speke’s eye, the majestic stride 
was very much like the awkward waddle of a goose. 

Speke was not long in ascertaining that a great 
river issued from the lake at a distance of some 
twenty or thirty miles from the capital. This could 
only be the Nile, and his one object was to obtain 
leave to go to the river and follow it down. For 
various reasons, chief among which was probably 
that Mtésa wanted to keep him until he could get, 
by way of presents, all of the valuables of his guest, 
it was nearly six months before this permission was 
accorded. 

We pass over the numerous instances which 
Speke records of the frivolous petulance of the 
king ; of his constant tricks to get presents ; his in- 
cessant importunity for “strengthening medicines,” 
and the like. We shall present, greatly abridged, 
some of the leading incidents which go to illustrate 
the ferocious side of the royal character. 

March 23d.—Mtésa was greatly delighted at an 
exhibition of Speke’s skill in shooting with one of 
the guns which he had presented to the king. Load- 
ing another, Mtésa handed it to a page, and told 
him to step out into the court and shoot somebody. 
The urchin went out in high glee, and when he 
came back the king asked him, “ Did you do it 
well?” ‘Oh, yes, capitally,” was the laughing re- 
ply, just as though he had made a good shot at a 
bird. Nobody seemed to think that this little epi- 
sode was at all out of the way. April 4th.—An old 
man and a young girl were brought in for judgment. 
The complainant said that the girl belonged to him, 
had run away, and been found in the old man’s hut. 
Mtésa, without listening to a word in defense, or- 
dered the culprits for execution; they were not, 
however, to die at once, but they should be chopped up 
bit by bit for many days, as long as life lasted, and 
the fragments fed to the vultures. April 6¢h.—The 
king held a grand levee for rewarding some of his 
officers. One of them, who had received only a 
single woman, asked for more. 


calied him an ingrate, and ordered him to be cut in 
pieces, which was done on the spot. <Afril 12¢th.— 
A beautiful woman, at once wife and sister of Mtésa, 
was led out from the palace for execution. A fort- 
night before, a significant paragraph appears in 
Speke’s journal, to the effect that hardly a day passed 
in which he did not see one or more women of the 
palace dragged out todie. April 15th.—There was an 
incident quite out of the common course. A boy of 
seventeen had threatened to kill the king because he 
put people to death unjustly. Mtésa laughed, and 
sentenced the boy to pay a goat by way of fine. 
Speke was quite unable to account for such an act 
of lenity. April 20th.—Thirty women were brought 
up for punishment, and a number of them were 
sentenced to death. Afrvil23d¢.—The king went out 
for a day’s shooting, leaving word for Speke to fol- 
low him. Just before he came up, he heard the 
sharp report of a rifle. Mtésa had come across a 
woman whose hands were tied for some offense. 
Without a word, he had shot her, killing her on the 
spot. April 26th.—Speke accompanied the king and 
a number of his wives on a sort of picnic. The 
whole were walking among the trees, picking fruit, 


-and apparently enjoying themselves amazingly, un- 


til one of the women plucked a fruit and offered it 
to his majesty. Mtésa fell into a most towering 
passion, saying that this was the first time a woman 
ever had the impudence to offer him anything, and 
ordered the pages to seize her and lead her off to 
death. The other women, including Lubinga, his 
pet wife and own sister, interceded for their compan- 
ion. The more they begged, the angrier he grew, 
until at last he seized a club and began to beat her 
on the head. Speke ventured to interfere. Seizing 
the king’s arm, he demanded the woman’s life. 
Something in this unwonted pluck seemed to strike 
the fancy of the barbarian. He laughed, and or- 
dered the woman to be released. April 29th.— 
One of the pages made a slight mistake on deliver- 
ing a message from Speke. Mtésa ordered the ears 
of the boy to be cut off, so that he might in future 
make better use of these organs. May Ist—A 
grand review was held of a body of troops who had 
just returned from an expedition against Kamrasi, 
King of Unyoro. Each commander in turn present- 
ed his report of what he had done, and how his 
men had behaved themselves. ‘Those who had done 
well were rewarded; those who had misbehaved 
were sentenced to death. When the fatal sentence 
was pronounced, a terrible scene ensued. The con- 
demned struggled against the executioners, who 
dragged them through the crowd, bound hand and 
foot. When all was over, the king invited Speke to 
enter the palace, and began to beg earnestly for 
“ strengthening medicine.” 

Perhaps it may be because Speke grew weary of 
recording them, but for the next two months the 
bloody entries in his journal, though by no means 
wanting, are less frequent. He was all the time 
urging for permission to descend the river ; his great 
argument being that if it should really prove to be 


Mtésa, in a rage, | the Nile, direct intercourse would soon be estab- 
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lished with the great Sultan of Egypt, and Mtésa 
could sell his ivory and get guns, and powder, and 
everything he wanted, much easier than he now could 
from Zanzibar. 

On June 28th Mtésa announced that he was 
about to take a solemn augury to learn what would 
be the result of the proposed enterprise. After all 
was over, Speke learned the manner in which such 
auguries are made: The chief magician places a 
huge earthen vessel half filled with water over a 
pile of fuel. Upon a grating in the vessel are laid 
a small child and a fowl, and the lid being placed 
on the vessel, the fire is lighted under it. After a 
time the lid is removed, and if the victims are still 
living, the augury is favorable; if they are dead, it 
is unfavorable. The omens in this case were fa- 
vorable, and a week after the longed-for permission 
was accorded. On July 6th, the day before Speke 
was to set out, he had an unusually pleasant inter- 
view with Mtésa. He was walking back to his hut, 
when he was overtaken by one of the king’s favorite 
wives, who was on the way from the palace to the 
place of execution. She was hurrying along with 
her hands clasped behind her, and preceded by a man 
who did not touch her. She had told the king that 
she loved to obey his orders voluntarily, and he gra- 
ciously gave her permission to go to her death without 
_ being dragged by the executianer. It was hardly 
ten minutes since Speke had left the king, but in 
that brief space the offense, whatever it was, had 
been given and the sentence awarded. 

The parting interview between Speke and Mtésa 
took place July 7th. The king, accompanied by 
his inevitable dog, his favorite wife, and many of 
the court, walked down to the foot of the hill. 
Speke talked to him of the pleasant times they had 
enjoyed, shooting together, and boating on the fine 
cove which sets in from the lake; of the grand 
prospects which the opening of trade with Egypt 
would introduce; of the guns and powder which 
Mtésa could buy with his ivory, and soon. To all 
of which, says Speke, “ Mtésa replied with great 
feeling and good taste.” They parted, and saw 
each other no more. Ina few days, however, Speke, 
while on his journey, heard some news from Ugan- 
da. -Not long after he left, there had been a great 
massacre at Mtésa’s palace. The spirit of Sunna, 
his deceased father, had appeared to the king ina 
dream, and warned him that several persons high at 
court were dangerous, and should be put to death. 
Such warnings were by no means infrequent with 
Mtésa, and the ghostly monitions were always most 
religiously heeded. 

Twelve years passed before another white man 
sought the court of Uganda, although Sir Samuel 
Baker, in his journey to Lake Albert Nyanza, had 
reached within a few score miles of Mtésa’s abode, 
but sickness had forced him to turn back, In the 
spring of 1874, Colonel Long, chief of staff to Colonel 
Gordon, Baker’s successor as Governor-General of the 
Equatorial Provinces of Egypt, was at Gondokoro, 
the highest navigable point on the Nile, some four 
hundred miles south of Uganda. There happened 
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to be there a negro sent by Mtésa with letters from - 
Cameron, written many months before from Ujiji, on 
Lake Tanganyika, to Sir Samuel Baker, announcing 
the death of Livingstone. Long asked and received 
official permission to make a journey to the lakes, 


‘The journey,” he says, ‘‘had been suggested to me 
by the impatient desire of the world to know something 
of that mysterious region, the source of the Nile. I 
had in my mind’s eye the connecting of the two lakes, 
Victoria and Albert, till now a problem, the unfinished 
work of Speke. Another incentive was to visit and con- 
fer with that great African king, of whom only vague 
accounts had been given by Speke, whose visit to Ugan- 
da resulted in the discovery of the Lake Albert Nyanza, 
but who had still left the question one of mystery and 
doubt.” 


We shall not touch upon the general features ‘of 
Long’s expedition, our purpose being merely to pre- 
sent a résumé of what he has told us of King Mteésa, 
whose capital he reached June 21, 1874, where he 
remained until July 19th. Speke had come thither 
as a private man; Long was a kind of represent- 
ative of the mighty “ Sultan of Egypt,” and was re- 
ceived with corresponding distinction. Some miles 
from the town he was met by a grand military escort, 
and conducted to the palace. He rode a horse, the 
first ever seen in Uganda, or indeed anywhere with- 
in hundreds of miles. 


‘‘T rode,” he says, ‘‘ to the palace situated on the op- 
posite hill, in the centre of an amphitheatre, formed by 
seven high walls or palisades, through which entrance 
is had by seven opposing gates, to which cow-bells are 
attached. Through these I made my way, followed by 
only a favored few. At each gate an invisible hand wild- 
ly rang these bells, and the detached gates slid from view, 
giving entrance. Passing the seventh gate, I found my- 
self in front of a large pyramid-shaped hut, supported 
by a corridor of columns within. From within a man 
of majestic mien approached the entrance. This was 
Mtésa.”’ 


Twelve years had done their work upon the king. 
The Commodus of Speke had developed into an Af- 
rican Tiberius. He was now apparently thirty-five 
years of age, and more than six feet high. His com- 
plexion was of a light copper tint, the features regu- 
lar, the eyes large and restless, but with a gleam of 
savage brutality. He wore a long cloak of blue 
cloth trimmed with gold lace. A white turban was 
on his head ; around his waist was a golden belt 
richly wrought, from which hung a Turkish cimeter ; 
upon his feet were sandals of Moorish pattern. He 
looked every inch a king. ‘*‘ He advanced to meet 
me,” says Long, “with a graceful salutation as I 
dismounted from my horse, to whom his eyes wan- 
dered with almost an expression of fear.” 

Mtésa stepped backward to his chair of state, 
over which was thrown a cloth richly embroidered in 
gold. It was a great state day. First the general- 
in-chief, and then all the ministers, presented their 
reports. While this was going on, Long had oppor- 
tunity to take in the whole scene. The hall of state 
was large and lofty ; the sides and ceiling were hung 
with white-cotton cloth, on which was distinctly 
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seen the familiar stamp, ‘‘ Wachusetts Mills.” Around 
were the m/ongolé, in white-cotton robes—for in 
Uganda only members of the court may be clad in 
white. Motionless by the pillars stood the marsa- 
lahs, or executioners, dressed in red and black, with 
red turbans on their heads, around which was coiled 
a long, finely-plaited cord, the emblem of their of- 
fice. The business of the day having been rapidly 
dispatched, Long’s turn came next. He addressed 
the king in Arabic, which Mtésa understood perfect- 
ly ; but court etiquette required that the speech 
should be translated into the language of Uganda. 
He had been sent, he said, by the renowned Sultan of 
Cairo to convey the gracious salutations of his august 
sovereign to Mtésa, the great King of Africa, for 
whom he wished only continued health.and great- 
ness. Mtésa smiled, and a shout of gratulation re- 
sounded from all sides. 

Mtésa rose from his seat, gave a slight signal, a 
mere contraction of the eye. It was well understood. 
Each marsalah unwound the cord from his turban 
and slipped noiselessly from his post. Almost in an 
instant thirty unresisting victims were dragged up 
and slaughtered in honor of the Egyptian envoy, 
amid the howls and yells of the exulting crowd. “It 
required,” says Colonel Long, “no common effort 
for me to repress my feelings at this moment, or to 
assume that careless air which concealed what was 
going on within, for all eyes were watching me in- 
tently, and any sign of feeling would, if nothing 
more serious, have subjected me to ridicule and loss 
of prestige. A protest from me would perhaps have 
consigned me to a like fate, and, though impracti- 
cable philanthropists would have advised my throw- 
ing myself into the ‘bloody chasm,’ I confess to a 
certain selfish congratulation that neither myself nor 
my soldiers had been included in the sacrifice.”” We 
admit that Long, the soldier, acted’ the more pru- 
dent part, but hardly one as noble and brave as that 
taken by the journalist Stanley a few months later, 
and under like circumstances. 

When the pleasant ceremony was over, Mtésa 
conducted his smiling guest to a garden, where he 
showed him his harem: “ More than a hundred very 
pretty women, clothed in the same simple and taste- 
ful garment common to both sexes. . . . When no 
longer seated on his throne,” continues Long, “ Mtésa 
was very gay, and laughed with a freedom that soon 
convinced me that we should be great friends. We 
strolled through the nicely-constructed huts, shaded 
by the ubiquitous banana-trees, followed by his whole 
harem, by whom he is greatly beloved, as indeed he 
is by his whole people.” Colonel Long apparently 
grew into great favor with Mtésa, who accepted 
his presents very graciously, and made him many in 
return. In a few days, however, Colonel Long fell 
ill of a slow fever; and he says: “ My visits to the 
palace were now less frequent, for I was very se- 
riously ill; and, besides, almost every visit was at- 
tended by a human sacrifice, and my soul sickened 
at this kind of honor.” 

The two things which Colonel Long especially 
desired of Mtésa were permission to sail across the 


upper end of Lake Victoria from its western to its 
eastern shore, and then to descend the river which 
issued from it, and which there could be no reason 
to doubt was the same which Baker had found emp- 
tying into Lake Albert, whence it issued as the White 
Nile. Mtésa averred that both were impossible. 
The lake, he said, was so wide that it would take a 
month to reach the opposite side ; which was, more- 
over, inhabited by “ afrits,’ or demons. And as 
for the river, it was not the one which ran westward 
into Lake Albert, but it flowed directly to the east, 
no one knew whither. Finally, however, the king 
yielded ; and one day—it was July 6, 1874—invited 
Long to make him a special visit at the palace. A 
great crowd was assembled, and among them were 
seven men prostrate upon the ground. Soon there 
was a loud crash of horns and drums, and Long, 
looking around, saw that the seven men had disap- 
peared ; but cries from without showed that the 
executioners were doing their bloody work. Mtésa, 
half apologetically, explained the matter. The seven 
men, he said, were ‘‘ afrits,” who had been capt- 
ured by his people. ‘‘ You,” he added, “have asked 
to visit these regions. That you might do so, I have 
killed these men, otherwise they would have killed 
you. It hurts my heart to kill these afrits, but they 
have already done my people great injury.” 

After all, this human sacrifice was unavailing. — 
Mtésa, indeed, provided a fleet of canoes, and ap- 
parently ordered the commander to take Long to the 
other side of the lake. But the commander refused 
to do more than paddle a few miles along the shore, 
and put back. Long supposed, probably correctly, 
that he had secret orders from Mtésa to do this. 
But it is certainly not a little singular that, within a 
year, Stanley was furnished by him with a fleet of 
canoes, in which he not only sailed across the lake, 
but around its whole shore, and thus demonstrated 
that it was not, as Long—misled by a group of 
islands which he supposed to be the eastern shore- 
line — supposed, a small sheet of water, scarcely 
twenty miles broad, but a great inland sea, larger 
than our own Lake Superior. In a few days more, 
Long set out to attempt to descend the river, wher- 
ever it might flow. 

Among the parting presents which Mtésa lavished 
upon his honored guest was one which he would 
rather have been excused from accepting. This was 
no other than Mtésa’s own daughter, ‘‘a very pretty 
little girl, in form and feature the very image of her 
father. Here,” continues Long, “ was an unlooked- 
for dilemma: to refuse to accept was to offend Afri- 
can etiquette, and, more than all, to brave the anger 
of a man to whose courtesy and kindness I owed my 
life. It was not to be thought of fora moment. I 
sent a message to Mtésa expressing my great thanks.” 
Perhaps he did the best he could under the circum- 
stances. He took the young Uganda princess with 
him to Cairo, where he placed her in a school. 

Here ends the last which we as yet definitely 
know of Mtésa, King of Uganda, with the excep- 
tion of the brief mention in Mr. Stanley’s recent 
letter, already cited. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
BORROWED PLUMES. 


EANTIME, we had not forgotten our old 
friend Moses. 

The Blue Anchor was a music-hall before that 
kind of entertainment was supposed to be invented. 
That is to say, long before the name of music was 
debased and song dragged in the dust before Lon- 
don audiences of shop-boys and flashy gents, the 
thing was already flourishing in our seaport-towns 
for the benefit of soldiers and sailors. The Anchor, 
as it was lovingly called, stood in a crowded street, 
where every second house was a beer-shop, and the 
house between a pawnbroker’s. It had a parterre, 
or pit, the entrance to which was free, where Jack 
the Sailor, Joe the Marine, and the Boiled Lobster, 
could sit in comfort and dignity, each man with his 
pipe in his mouth and his pot before him. It wasa 
long, high, and narrow room. At the end stood a 
platform, where the performances took place, and 
under the platform, just as you may see in the pres- 
ent London houses, was a table where the proprie- 
tor, acting as chairman, announced the songs and 
dances, called order, and superintended the comfort 
of his guests. A small and select band of admirers 
rallied round the chairman, and were privileged, not 
only to call for drinks to assuage the great man’s 
thirst, but also from time to time to take the ham- 
mer of authority. At the other end of the hall was 
a small gallery, where young naval officers and sub- 
alterns sometimes honored the representations by 
their appearance. It was to this gallery that we re- 
paired, Leonard and I, accompanied by a second- 
lieutenant of the navy. He was a cheerful youth, 
of smiling demeanor, whose chief merit in my eyes 
was his unbounded admiration for Leonard. He 
met us by accident, and volunteered to join us, not 
knowing the nature of our quest; on being in- 
formed that there might be a row, he became the 
more eager to come with us. The fervent prayer of 
every young naval officer on every possible occasion 
that there may be a row is surely a healthy distin- 
guishing characteristic of the navy. Certainly the 
members of no other service or profession with which 
I am acquainted are desirous of a fight on any pos- 
sible occasion. 

We went, therefore, into the gallery, where there 
were a dozen of noisy middies and young naval fel- 
lows, who had been dining not wisely, but too well. 

There was an interval in the performance, and 
a buzz of conversation going on. Now and then 
one of the audience would lift up his voice with a 
snatch of a chorus, to be taken up by his neighbors, 
or, if it was a favorite, by the whole audience. 

We looked about the room. No Moses had ar- 
rived yet. That was quite certain. Because from 
our gallery we could see everybody in the hall, and 
there was no doubt about our recognizing Moses— 
so old a friend. 





We sat down in the front row and looked on. 

Down came the hammer, with some inaudible 
remarks from the chair. There was silence for a 
moment, and then a shout, not of applause, but of 
derision, as a man, dressed in sailor-rig, bounded on 
the stage and began to dance a hornpipe. 

“Where was you shipped, mate? ”—‘‘ When was 
you last paid off?” There was no denying the 
dance, which was faithfully executed, but, in conse- 
quence of the absence of some professional detail, 
probably in the dancer’s get-up, the sailors with one 
consent refused to recognize him as a brother. The 
row grew tremendous as the performer went on, 
resolutely refusing to recognize any objection raised 
to his personal appearance. At last a stalwart young 
fellow bounded from a table in the auditorium to 
the platform, coolly hustled the professional with a 
hitch or two of his shoulder off the stage, and pro- 
ceeded to execute the hornpipe himself, amid the 
exclamations of his comrades and brethren of the 
sister services. The band, consisting of two fiddles, 
a harp, and a cornet, went on playing steadily what- 
ever happened in the house. It was like Wassielew- 
ski, fiddling while the sailors sung, drank, and danced 
—himself unregarding. 

The dance over, and the applause subsided, the 
young fellow jumped back to his place, and down 
came the chairman’s knocker again. Sam Trolloper, 
he announced, this time—without any prefix or han- 
dle to the name, as if one would say Charles Dick- 
ens or Julius Czesar—was about to sing the song of 
the day. 

The illustrious Sam, who was a popular favorite, 
and received the vociferous applause as something 
due to real merit, appeared in a suit of shore-going 
togs. He wore a coat all tails, with a hat all brim, 
and trousers of which one leg was gone, and the 
other going. Boots without socks, a ragged shirt, 
and a red kerchief tied around his neck, completed 
a garb which, coupled with the fellow’s face of low 
cunning and inextinguishable drollery, made him up 
into as complete an habitual criminal as you are 
likely to meet outside of Short’s Gardens. He bran-~ 
dished a short stick, with a short, preliminary walk 
across the stage, and then began the following: 


’Tis O! for a gay and gallant bark, 
A brisk and a lively breeze, 
A bully crew, and a captain too, 
To carry me o’er the seas— 
To carry me o’er the seas, my boys, 
To my own true love so gay, 
For she’s taking of a trip 
In a government ship, 
Ten thousand miles away. 
Then blow, ye winds, heigho! 
For a-roaming we will go, 
I’1l stay no more on England's shore: 
Then let the music play, 
For I’m off by the morning train 
Across the raging main, 
I’m on the rove to my own true love, 
Ten thousand miles away. 
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My true love she was beautiful, 
My true love she was fair, 
Her eyes were blue as the violets true, 
And crimson was her hair— 
And crimson was her hair, my boys ; 
But while I sing this lay 
She’s doing of the grand 
In a distant land, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


The sun may shine through a London fog, 
The Thames run bright and clear, 
The ocean-brine may turn to wine 
Ere I forget my dear— 
Ere I forget my dear, my boys, 
The landlord his quarter-day, 
For I never can forget 
My own dear pet, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


Oh! dark and dismal was the day 
When last I saw my Meg ; 
She’d a government band around each hand, 
Another one round each leg— 
Another one round each leg, my boys, 
Dressed all in a suit of gray. 
‘* My love,”’ said she, 
‘* Remember me, 
Ten thousand miles away.” 


Oh! would I were a bo’s’n tight, 
Or e’en a bombardier ; 
I'd hurry afloat in an open boat, 
And to my true love steer— 
And to my true love steer, my boys, 
Where the dancing dolphins play, 
And the shrimps and the sharks 
Are a-having of their larks, 
Ten thousand miles away. 
Then blow, ye winds, heigho! 
For a-roaming we will go, 
I'll stay no more on England’s shore: 
Then let the music play, 
For I’m off by the morning train 
Across the raging main, 
I’m on the rove to my own true love, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


This ditty, which the singer gave with a rich, rol- 
licking barytone, and in a rolling tune, was accom- 
panied by a chorus from a couple of hundred throats, 
which made the windows rattle and the glasses vi- 
brate. Such a chorus, all bawling in unison, I never 
heard before. When the last bars, affectionately 
clung to by voices loath to let them go, died away, 
the illustrious Sam had disappeared, only to emerge 
again in a new disguise and sing another song. But, 
as the hammer fell to announce his return, Leonard 
touched my arm, and I saw our old friend Moses 
walking grandly among the chairs in the direction of 
the president. 

I had not seen him for more than twelve years, 
but there was no mistaking his identity. It was the 
same dear old Moses. There was no real change in 
him; only a development of the well-known, boyish 
graces. The blotches upon his fat and bloated 
face ; the swagger with which he swung along the 
room ; the hat cocked on one side of his head; the 
short stick carried half in the side-pocket of his 
coat; the flashy rings upon his fingers; the gaudy 
necktie; and the loud pattern of his trousers—all 
seemed part and parcel of the original Moses. He 
was only the infant Moses grown up; Mrs. Jeram’s 
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Moses expanded, according to the immutable laws 
of Nature, which allow of no sudden break, but only 
a wavy line of continuity. Selfish, greedy, and un- 
scrupulous, he had been as a child ; just such he ap- 
peared now. Was it education alone, I thought, 
which made the difference between him and Leon- 
ard? It could hardly be that, because there was 
Jem Hex, himself as good a fellow as ever piped all 
hands, to set on the other side. Leonard! In a 
moment he stood resolute, his hands clinched, just as 
he used to look in the days of old before he “ went 
for” Moses. He waited till he saw his enemy seat- 
ed by the chairman. Then he touched my arm, 
and strode across the benches of the gallery to the 
door. I followed, and so did our friend the navy- 
man. We got down-stairs, and followed Leonard 
closely as he marched, head erect, and with flashing 
eyes, straight up the hall. 

There was a little commotion among the soldiers 
at sight of him, 

‘‘Gentleman Jack,” the men whispered to each 
other. Leonard took no notice. One or two of them 
stood up to salute him. ‘‘ Three cheers for Gentle- 
man Jack and the rifle-pit !”” shouted an enthusias- 
Everybody knew about 
the rifle-pit, and the cheering was taken up with a 
will, Leonard stopped for a moment and looked 
round. When the cheers ceased he held up his 
hand and nodded. Three times three. The music, 
meantime, went on, and the singer made no pause. 
It was the illustrious Sam again—this time in the 
disguise of a soldier—supposed to be in liquor, and 
suffering from the melancholy of a love-disappoint- 
ment, as appeared from the only two lines of the 
song which I heard : 


‘* There I see the faithless she 
A-cooking sausages for he.”’ 


But the attention of the audience was at this point 
wholly distracted from the singer. The chairman 
and the band alone paid attention to him: these 
were, of course, professionally engrossed in admira- 
tion of the performance. For two circumstances, 
besides the cheering for Leonard, and both of an 
agreeable and pleasing character, happened at this 
juncture to call away the thoughts of the men from 
imaginary sorrows. The first was that the middies 
in the gallery, having succeeded in hooking up a 
soldier’s cap by means of a string and a pin, were 
now hauling away at their line, while the owner 
vainly imprecated wrath below. To join common 
cause with a comrade is the first duty of a soldier. 
A dozen men instantly jumped upon the tables, and 
a brief parley, in which strong words were answered 
with gentle chaff, was followed by a storm of pewter- 
pots, whose battered sides indicated that they had 
before this hurtled through the air on a similar occa- 
sion. The middies instantly ducked, and the show- 
er of projectiles passed as harmlessly over their heads 
as a cannonade at a modern siege. The storm hay- 
ing ceased, one middy, cautiously peeping over the 
gallery, seized the moment of comparative calm and 
hurled a pewter back. Instantly another and a 
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fiercer hail of pint-pots. These having ceased, the 
middies swiftly creep over the seats and skedaddle, 
heaving over a spare half-dozen ere they reach the 
portals, and fly down the stairs. When the brave 
red-coats have swarmed up the eight-feet pillars 
and stormed the gallery, they find it like another 








































































































































































































Malakoff —empty. Then they shout. Who can 
withstand the bravery of the British soldier? All 
this takes time and attracts attention. Meantime, 
another scene is enacted at our end of the hall. 
Leonard stalking up the room, the red-jackets 
shouting for “Gentleman Jack,” the curiosity of 
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of our old enemy, Moses. He knows us instantly, 
and, with a hasty gesture to the chairman, whose 
glass he has just filled, he rises—to effect a retreat 
by way of the orchestra and under the stage-door. 
Not so fast, friend Moses. Leonard makes for him; 
there is a cry, and the pretender to the name of 


Moses wriggles under the grasp which holds him by the coat-collar like a vise.’ 


‘“+Let me go.’ 
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Copleston is dragged back to the table by the coat- 
collar. 
“¢ Now—you—whatever you call yourself,” cries 
Leonard, “ what do you mean by taking my name?” 
‘Let me go.” Moses wriggles under the grasp 
which holds him by the coat-collar like a vise, and 


those who do not know him, draw upon us the eyes | drags him backward upon the table among the 
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glasses, where he lies like a turned turtle, feet up 
and hands sprawling, a very pitiable spectacle, 

‘Let me go, I say!” 

“Presently. Tell me your name.” 

“Moses Copleston,” he replied, with an attempt 
at defiance. 

“Liar !” 

“ Moses Copleston, oh! 
a fellow ?” 

“ Liar, again 

“ Let me get up, then.” 

Leonard let him rise, his friend the lieutenant 
being the other side of the table, and a few of his 
own men having gathered round, so that there was 
little chance of the man’s escape. 

‘‘What have I done to you, now?” whined 
Moses. ‘ What have I done to you, I should like to 
know ?—See here, Mr. Chairman of this respectable 
free-and-easy harmonic meeting, what did I say to 
him? What did Idoto him? Here’s a pretty go 
for a peaceable man to be set upon for nothing.” 

“Why have you dared to take my name,” cried 
Leonard—‘“ to drag into police-courts and prisons?” 

“Your name? O Lord! Azs name! What a 
thing to take! Which he was born in Victory Row, 
and his mother—” 

Here a straight one from the left floored Moses, 
and he fell supine among the chairs, not daring to 
arise. 

The lieutenant picked him up, and placed him— 
because he declined to stand : and, indeed, the claret 
was flowing freely—in the president’s arm-chair. 

“Yar—yar !” he moaned, “ Hit a man when 
he is down! Hit your own brother! Yar !—Cain— 
Cain—Cain and Abel! Hit your own twin-brother !” 

“ Liar, again!” said Leonard, calmly. “Do you 
see any likeness, Grif’”—Grif was the sobsiguet of 
the young sailor—“ between me and this—this cur 
and cad ?” 

“ Can’t say I do, old man.” 

“He has taken my name; he has traded on it; 
by representing himself to be—my mother’s son—he 
has obtained from some one money to spend in drink. 
I do not know who that person is. But I mean to 
know.” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Moses, mopping up the 
blood. ‘‘Can’t hit a man when he’s down. Yar! 
Sha’n’t get up. Wouldn’t he like to know, then? 
Ho! ho!” 

‘*Get policemen,” said Grif. 
and down.” 

‘*Beg pardon, sir,” said one of the men, salut- 
ing Leonard, ‘‘ best search his pockets.” 

Moses turned pale and buttoned up his coat. 

‘That seems sound advice, Leonard,” I said. 
“‘Sit down, and let the men do it for you.” 

Well, it was a strange performance in an har- 
monic meeting, but it attracted considerable atten- 
tion, much more than the ditty which it interrupted 
—as much as the flight of pewters backward and 
forward in the lower end of the gallery. 

They told off four, under a corporal, and then 
they seized the unhappy Moses. First the chairman 


Won’t any one help 


17? 


“Follow him up 
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said he would turn down the lights, but was per- 
suaded by Grif, not without a little gentle violence, 
to sit down comfortably and see fair play. Then the 
orchestra left off playing to see this novelty in rows, 
a thing they hadn’t done, except in the daytime and 
on Sundays, for twenty years. Then the illustrious 
barytone, Sam, himself came down from the stage 
to witness the scene. And, but for the kicks, the 
struggles, the many unrighteous words. used by the 
victim, one might have thought that it was the un- 
rolling by a group of savan¢s of an Egyptian mummy. 

First they took off his coat. It contained, in its 
pockets, the following articles : 

1. A “twopenny smoke,” so described by the 
corporal. 

2. A pipe constructed of sham meerschaum, \ 

3. A box of fusees, 

4. The portrait of a young lady (daguerreotype) 
in dégagé costume. 

5. A penknife. 

6. Three pawnbrokers’ tickets. 

7. A small instrument which, the corporal sug- 
gested, was probably designed to pick locks with. 

8, Another “twopenny smoke.” 

g. A sixpenny song-book, containing one hun- 
dred sprightly ballads. 

There was nothing else in the coat ; but I was 
certain something would follow, because I had no- 
ticed the man’s sudden pallor when the operation 
was suggested. 

They next removed his waistcoat. 

In the pockets were : 

1. A pipe-poker. 

2. A quantity of loose tobacco. 

3. Another “‘twopenny smoke,” a little broken 
in the back. 

4. Another box of fusees. 

5. More pawnbrokers’ tickets. 

6. The sum of six shillings and twopence. 

That was all; but, on my taking the garment, I 
felt something rustle. 

There was an inside pocket to the waistcoat, and 
in this—Moses made a frantic plunge—I found two 
letters. One, in a lady’s handwriting, was addressed 
to Mr. Copleston, post-office, to be called for ; the 
other, in what may be best described as not a lady’s 
hand, addressed to Miss Rutherford, Fareham. Now, 
Fareham is a small town at the upper end of the 
harbor. These letters I handed to Leonard. He 
read the address, and put them in his pocket. 

‘“‘Miss Rutherford,” he repeated, with a strange 
light in his eyes. 

Moses had recourse to violent language. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said the corporal, “ what 
to do next ?” 

“Let him go,” said Leonard. 
him outside the place—but gently.” 

“Ah, yah!” Moses bellowed, bursting into what 
seemed a real fit of weeping; “this is the way that 
a twin-brother behaves—this is getting up in the 
world.” 

“He is no brother of mine,” said Leonard.— 
‘‘Come, Laddy—come, Grif.” 


‘*Or, stay ; put 
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The soldiers, when the weeping Moses had re- 
sumed his coat and waistcoat, ran him down the hall 
in quick and soldier-like fashion. As he was being 
run out the orchestra played half a dozen bars of 
“The Rogue’s March,” which was, under the cir- 
cumstances, really a kindness, as it confirmed the 
minds of any possible waverers as to the iniquity of 
the culprit. 


All was quiet again ; the pewter-pots were being” 


collected by a barman in the gallery; the noisy 
middies were gone; the soldiers were sitting down 
again; and Moses received undivided attention as 
he was escorted to the doors. 

Down went the chairman’s hammer. 

“ Gentlemen, Sam Trolloper will again oblige.” 

Twang, fiddle ; blow, horn ; strike up, harp! 

We went away as the orchestra played the open- 
ing to the accompaniment, and as the illustrious Sam 
began a ballad of which we only heard the first two 
lines : 

** As I sat by the side of the bubbling water, 
Toasting a herring red for tea.’’ 


—4~——— 


CHAPTER XL. 
MORE UNPLEASANTNESS FOR PERKIN WARBECK. 


GRIF, greatly marveling, went his own way, and 
Leonard, seizing my arm, hurried me home. 

The captain was gone to bed; we lit the lamp 
in the little parlor, and Leonard tore open the two 
letters with impatience. 

That from Moses, ill-spelled, ill-conditioned, in a 
tone half bullying, half crawling, asked, as might be 
expected, for money. It was evidently not the first 
of such letters. It referred to his previous commu- 
nications and interviews, appealed to his corre- 
spondent’s close relationship, and went on to threat- 
en, in case the money was not forthcoming, to do 
something vague but dreadful, which would bring 
him within the power of the law, in which case, he 
hinted, he should, from his commanding position in 
a dock, let all. the world know that he had been 
given to perpetrate the desperate deed by the obdu- 
rate and unrelenting heart of his own mother’s sis- 
ter, who rolled in gold, and would give him none 
of it. 

“There’s a pretty villain for you!” said Leon- 
ard, reading the last words with a clinched fist. 

“I wish to go Strate,” wrote Moses, in conclu- 
sion, “as I have always agone Strate. If I am 
drove to go kruked there shan’t be no one as shan’t 
know it was Misery and your kruelty as done it. I 
must have a tenner to-morrow or the Day after if 
you've got to pawn your best black silk dress. Take 
and pawn it. Isn’t that your Dooty? You in silk 
and me in rags and tatters. Why, it make a cove 
sick to think of it. There. And specially a cove 
as is innercent, and one as has only got his karakter 
behind his back to depend upon—which the Lord 
He knows it’s a good one. So no more for the 
present from your affeckshunate nevew, MosEs, 


P.S. Mind, I want the money right down. P.S. 
I know a most respectible pawnbroker and will call 
for the gownd myself. P.S. I am thinkin’ if it 
would be pleasant for you to have me at home al- 
ways with you. Aunts and nevews oughter not to 
be sepperated.” 

‘““There’s a precious villain for you!” repeated 
Leonard, banging the table with his fist. 

The other letter, to which this delightful epistle 
was apparently in reply, was written in expostula- 
tion of the man’s extravagance and profligate hab- 
its. Evidently the writer was a lady. She spoke 
of her own small income; of the poverty in which 
she had to live in order to meet the demands which 
this fellow was perpetually making upon her; she 
had reminded him that he had drawn a hundred and 
fifty pounds out of her already—from which we in- 
ferred that the claims were comparatively recent ; 
that she lived in daily terror of great demands ; that 
she implored him to endeavor in some honorable 
way to get his own livelihood ; and that his conduct 
and extravagance were causing her daily wretched- 
ness—a letter which ought to have melted the heart 
even of a Moses. One thought, however, of the way 
in which that boy used to wolf up all the jam, and 
felt sure that nothing would melt his granite heart. 

‘**Laddy,” cried Leonard, “think! That fellow 
may be even now on his way to make a final attempt 
upon this poor lady—my mother’s sister—my poor 
mother’s sister !” 

His eyes filled with tears for a moment, and his 
voice choked. 

“On the very day,” he went on, “that Celia has 
promised to be my wife, I am restored to my own 
people. I cannot wait till to-morrow. Come with 
me, Laddy, if you will—or I will go alone—I can- 
not rest. I shall go over to Dunbane now, to-night 
—if only to protect her from that fellow. Good 
Heavens ! and he has got half an hour’s start !” 

“ He will walk,” I said. “We will go into the 
town. It is only half-past nine. Get a dog-cart, and 
drive over. We can easily get there before him.” 

“‘ He had a few shillings,” Leonard reflected. “It 
is not likely that he will spend them in driving. 
And yet he knows it is his only chance to see her to- 
night. If you cross the harbor first, it is only six 
miles to walk. Of course, he will walk. By road it 
is eleven miles. We can do it in an hour and a half. 
Come, Laddy—quick !” 

It was easy enough to get a dog-cart, and in ten 
minutes we were bowling along the road, Leonard 
driving something like Jehu. 

He did not speak one word all the journey, until 
we saw the lights of the little town in the distance, 
then he turned his head to me, and said, quietly : 

“‘T wonder what she will be like?” 

We clattered over the rough stones of the street 
and stopped at the inn, where we had the horse 
taken out. 

The hostler undertook to guide us to Miss Ruth- 
erford’s cottage. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock, and most of the 
lights in the town were put out. For economy’s 
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sake, the gas in the streets was not lit at all during 
this time of the year. We followed our guide down 
the street and beyond the houses, where began that 
fringe of small villa residences which is common to 
our English country towns, and distinguishes them 
especially from all Continental towns. Stopping in 
front of one of these, our friendly hostler pointed to 
the garden-gate. 

““That’s Miss Rutherford’s, gentlemen ; but you'll 
have to ring her up if you want to see the lady very 
particular and to-night, because they’re all gone to 
bed.” 

It was true. The house was dark, and its occu- 
pants probably asleep. 

The hostler retraced his steps. 
each other in dismay. 

‘“‘T feel rather foolish,” said Leonard. ‘‘ We can’t 
very well knock at the door, and wake up the poor 
lady.” 

“‘Moses will probably have fewer scruples if he 
arrives to-night on his private and very urgent busi- 
ness.” 

“Yes, that is true. Look here, Laddy, you go 
back to the inn, and get a bed there. I will stay out- 


We looked at 


side, and watch here all night till the fellow comes.” - 


I would not consent to that. It seemed to me 
fair that we should each do our turn of watching. 

All this time we were standing outside the gar- 
den-gate. Within (one could see everything perfect- 
ly in the midsummer twilight) was a trim and neat 
lawn, set with standard-roses and dainty flower-beds. 
Behind, a small house with a gable, round whose 
front there climbed Wisteria and passion - flower. 
The air was heavy with the scent of the former. A 
lilac was in full blossom among the shrubs, and 
added its fresh, spring-like perfume to the heavy 
odor of the creeper. 

“Tt is all very peaceful,” whispered Leonard. 
“ Let us go inside and sit down.” 

We opened the gate, and stepped in as softly as 
a pair of burglars. On the right was a garden-seat 
over which drooped the branches of a laburnum. 
There we sat, expectant of Moses. 

“IT wonder what she is like?” Leonard said, 
again. ‘‘ How shall we tell her? You naust tell 
her, Laddy. And what will she tell me? 

“Tt will be something more for Celia,” he went 
on, ‘‘ that her husband will have relations and be- 
longings. It is too absurd to marry a man without 
even a cousin to his back. I have been ashamed all 
my life, not so much that I was born—as I was—as 
that I had no belongings at all. I used to envy, 
when I was a boy, the family life that we saw so 
little of—the mothers and sisters, the home-comings 
and the rejoicings—all the things one reads of in 
novels. We had none of these, except at second- 
hand, through Cis. You were better off than I, Lad- 
dy, because no one could take away your ancestry, 
though the compassionate czar relieved you of the 
burden of your wealth. But I had nothing. And 
now—what am I going to have? She was good, my 
poor mother. So much Mrs. Jeram knows of her, 
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wished, have told her who or what she was. She 
was good, of that I am quite certain. But what 
about my father?” 

I made no reply. Within the sleeping house lay 
the secret. We had to pass the night before we 
could get at it. Perhaps, when it was found, poor 
Leonard would be no happier. 

Twelve o'clock struck from some church-tower 
I thought of the night but a few 
weeks ago when Celia and I sat whispering through 
the twilight hours in the stern of the boat. Well, 
he had come, of whom we talked that night ; he 
was with us; he had told Celia that he loved her. 
It was quite certain what answer she would give her 
elderly suitor. Celia’s father, besides, had got the 
key of the safe, the thing by which he declared he 
would rid himself at once of his persecutor. I had 
done that with Forty-four. O guilty pair! Was lit- 
tle Forty-four lying sleepless and remorseful on a 
conscience-stricken pillow ? I, for my own part, felt 
small and rather mean, thinking over what I had 
done—and how I had done it—but perhaps the 
“small” feeling was due rather to the knowledge 
how pitiably small we should look if we were found 
out. I believe that repentance generally does mean 
fear of being found out when it does not mean the 
keener pang of intense disgust at having been actu- 
ally exposed, in which case we call it remorse. Bor- 
rowing that key for those few minutes, and setting 
the door of the safe open, was, as Mr. John Pon- 
tifex would have said, shaking his head and fore-fin- 
ger, a wrong thing, a thing to lament, as awful an 
event as his own profane language over the tough 
goose when in the full vigor and animal passion of 
his youth. And yet—and yet—one could not but 
chuckle over the thought of Herr Raumer’s aston- 
ishment when he found the safe open and his victim 
free. 

There was too much to think about as we sat 
beneath the laburnum in that quiet garden. Behind 
the forms of Celia and Leonard, behind the orange- 


‘blossoms and flowers, rose a gaunt and weird figure, 


with a look of hungry longing in its eyes which were 
yet like the eyes of Wassielewski. It reached out 
long arms and great, bony hands dripping with blood 
to seize me. And a mocking voice cried, “ Revenge 
thy father! Revenge thy father!” My brain reeled 
as thin shadows of things, real and unreal, flitted 
across my closed eyes. I awoke with a start. 

One o'clock ! 

And just then we heard in the distance the 
crunch of slow steps over the gravel of the road, 

‘““Moses !”” Leonard whispered, springing into 
attention. | 

The steps came nearer; they were a hundred 
yards off; they were the other side of the hedge ; 
they stopped at the garden-wall. 

‘“ Moses !” whispered Leonard, again. 

t was Moses. And Moses in very bad temper. 

He swore aloud at the garden-gate because he could 
not at first find the handle. Then he swore aloud 
in general terms ; then he swore at the people of the 


But her mind wandered, and she could not, if she | house because he would have to ring them up; and 
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then he came in, banging the door after him, and 


tramped heavily upon the grass—the brute !—crunch- | 


ing straight through the flower-beds, setting his great, 
heavy feet as if by deliberate choice on the delicate 
flowers. We were invisible beneath the laburnum- 
fee. 

Leonard rose noiselessly, and stepped after him. 

See! another step, and he will be at the door, 
ringing the bell, terrifying out of their wits the 
women sleeping within. Already, as his scowling 
face shows in the twilight, he has formulated his re- 
quisition in his own mind, and is going to back it 
with threats of violence. The demands will never 
be made. The threats will never be uttered. Leon- 
ard’s hand falls upon his shoulder, and Moses, turn- 
ing with a start and a cry, finds himself face to face 
again with his old enemy. 

“Come out of this garden,” said Leonard. 
‘Dare to say one word above your breath, and—” 

Moses trembled, but obeyed. It was like Nep- 
tune’s ‘‘ Quos ego—” 

Leonard dragged him, unresisting, into the road, 
and led him. along the silent way, beyond earshot of 
the house, saying nothing. 

“What shall we do to him?” he asked me. 

“O Mr. Ladislas !”” whimpered Moses, “ don’t 
let him murder me. You're witness that I never 
done nothink to him. Always hard on a poor inno- 
cent cove he was, when we were all boys together.” 

“You came out to-night,” said Leonard, ‘‘ think- 
ing you were going to find an unprotected woman 
asleep in the dead of night ; you were persuading 
yourself that you would frighten her into giving you 
more money, knowing that it was your last chance.” 

‘* No, sir,’ whined Moses, abjectly. ‘‘ No, Cap- 
tain Copleston, sir. Not that. What I said to my- 
self, as I come along, was this: ‘ Moses,’ I says, says 
I, ‘the plant’s found out. All is up. That’s where 
it is.’ So I says to myself—if you don’t mind, sir, 
takin’ your fingers from off o’ my coat-collar, which 
they have a throttlesome feel.” Leonard released 
him. “Thank you, sir. I says to myself then, ‘I'll 
up and goto Miss Rutherford—which she is a gen- 
‘erous-’earted lady, and tell her—tell her— hall.’ 
That’s wot I meant to do, Cap’en Copleston, sir. 
Hall I was a-goin’ to tell her.” 

“‘ A likely story, indeed!” said Leonard. 

“Very likely, sir,” Moses echoed. ‘‘ Yes, and I 
should have said—” 

‘* Now — you — drunken blackguard and liar,” 
said Leonard, “‘ you have come here to make a final 
attempt. You have failed! Henceforth you will be 
watched. I give you fair warning that if you are 
ever seen by ine about this place, or in any other 
place, I will instantly give you in custody on a 
charge of obtaining money on false pretenses. You 
understand somuch. Then go—get out of my sight.” 

He accompanied his words with a gesture so 
threatening that our prisoner instantly set off, run- 
ning as hard as he could down the road. If fear 
ever lent wings to a fugitive, those wings were pro- 
duced for Moses on this occasion. 

“JT was in such a rage,” said Leonard, as the 
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steps died away in the distance—“ such a boiling 
rage with the creature that I think I should have 
killed him had I not let him go. It is too bad, 
because he richly deserved the best cowhiding one 
could give him. Odd! All the old feeling came 
back upon me, too. I used to hate him in the old 
days when we fought night and morning. And I 
hate him now.” 

‘“‘ What is to be done next?” I asked. 
to go back to the friendly laburnum ? 
fear about Moses any more.” 

“No; I don’t care what we do. I am restless 
and excited. I cannot sleep. Perhaps she gets up 
early. Let us go for a walk.” 

Half-past one in the morning was rather late for 
an evening walk, but I complied, and we went along 
the deserted road. Presently I began to feel tired, 
and was fain to rest in the hedge under a tree. 
And there I fell fast asleep. When I awoke it was 
broad daylight. Leonard was walking backward 
and forward along the road. What a handsome 
man he was as he came swiftly toward me, bathed 
in the early sunshine which cea in his curly 
hair, and lay in his eyes! 

“ Awake already, Laddy?” he cried. “ It is only 
four o'clock. I am less sleepy than ever. And 
there are two long hours to wait. She can’t get up 
before six. Perhaps she will not be up before nine.” 

I confess that those two hours were long ones. 
Leonard’s restless excitement increased. I made 
him walk. I made him bathe. I tried to make him 
talk, and yet the minutes crawled. At last, however, 
it was half-past six, and we retraced our steps to the 
cottage. 


“ Are we 
There is no 





CHAPTERIOCEL 
MISS RUTHERFORD. 


Miss RUTHERFORD was already up. At least 
there was in the garden a lady of about five-and- 
forty, small, fragile, and dainty, with delicate feat- 
ures and an air of perfect ladyhood ; she wore a 
morning-dress of muslin, with garden-gloves and a 
straw-hat. And she was gazing with dismay at the 
footprints—that brute Moses !—on her flower-beds. 

We looked at her for a few moments, and then 
Leonard opened the garden-gate, and we presented 
ourselves. 

At least I presented both of us. 

“ Miss Rutherford.” She looked surprised. 
am speaking to—Miss Rutherford, am I not?” 

“Ves. Iam Miss Rutherford.” 

‘“We have something to tell you of importance. 
Wil] you take us into your house ?” 

She looked from one to the other. 

“Tt is very early,” she said. ‘ My servants are 
not down yet—but come, you appear to be gentle- 
men.” 

She led the way to a little drawing-room, which 
was a mere bower of daintinesses, the pleasant and 
pretty room of a refined and cultivated lady, with 
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books and pictures, and all sorts of pretty things— 
fancy the hulking Moses in such an apartment !— 
and offered us chairs. There was nothing in the 
room which pointed to the presence of the sterner 
and heavier sex. Even the chairs seemed only cal- 


ford began to tremble. ‘‘ That was when I lost my 
sister—and my nephew was born. You come about 
him, I am sure. He has done something terrible at 
last, that boy, I am afraid. Gentlemen, remember 
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culated for ladies of her own slender dimensions. 
Leonard’s creaked ominously when he sat down. 

“Let me go back twenty-three years,” I began. 
“ But first I must tell you that my name is Ladislas 
Pulaski—here is my card—and that we do not come 
here from any idle motives. This gentleman—but 
you will see presently who he is.” 

“* Three-and-twenty years ago!” 





| was spent. 


Miss Ruther-- 





If you have to accuse him of anything 
wrong, remember that.” 

“Pray, do not be alarmed,” I went on. ‘ Your 
nephew’s early influences were not -so bad as you 
think, and you will very likely see reason to be 
proud of him.” 

She shook her head as if that was a thing quite 
beyond the reach of hope. 
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Leonard was looking at her with curious eyes 
that grew softer as they rested on this gentlewoman’s 
sweet face. 

“ Twenty-three years ago your sister died. Would 
it pain you too much, Miss Rutherford, if you would 
tell us something about her?” 

“The pain is in the recollection rather than the 
telling,” she replied. ‘My poor sister married an 
officer.” 

“His name was Leonard Copleston ?” I said. 

“Yes ; you knew him, perhaps? She was only 
eighteen—three years younger than myself—and she 
knew nothing of the world—how should she, living 
as she had done all her short life in our quiet country 
vicarage? She thought the man she married was as 
good as he was handsome. She admired him for 
his bravery, for the stories he could tell, for the skill 
with which he rode, shot, and did everything, and 
for the winning way he had. My father liked him 
for his manly character, and because he was clever, 
and had read as well as traveled and fought. And 
I believe I liked him as much as my father did. 
There was never any opposition made, and my poor 
dear was married to him in our own church, and 
went away with him on her eighteenth birthday.” 

She paused for a moment. 

“He was not a good man,” she went on; “he 
was a very, very bad man. I hope God has for- 
given him all the trouble and misery he brought 
upon us; but I find it very hard to forgive. My sis- 
ter’s letters were happy and bright at first ; gradually 
—I thought it was my own fancy—they seemed to 
lose the old joyous ring; and then they grew quite 
sad. In those days we did not travel about as we 
can now, and all we could do was to wait at home 
and hope. Six months after her marriage she came 
back to us. O my poor dear! so changed, so al- 
tered! She who had been the happiest of girls and 
the blithest of creatures was wan and pale, with a 
scared and frightened look” (Leonard rose, and 
went to the window, where he remained, half-hid- 
den by the curtain)—‘‘ such a look as an animal 
might have who had been ill-treated. She came 
unexpectedly and suddenly, without any letter of 
warning—on a cold and snowy December afternoon : 
she burst into passionate weeping when she fell 
upon my neck ; and she would never tell me why 
she left her husband, nor would she tell my father. 

“He began to write to her. She grew faint and 
sick when the first letter came; she even refused at 
first to read it; but/she yielded, and he kept on 
writing ; and one day she told me that she had for- 
given her husband, and was going back to him. 

“She went. She went away from us with sad 
forebodings, I knew; she wrote one or two letters to 
us ; and then—and then we heard no more.” 

“Heard no more ?” 

“No; we heard nothing more of her from that 
day. My father made inquiries, and learned that 
Captain Copleston had left the army, sold out, and 
was gone away from the country—no one knew 
whither. His own family, we learned for the first 
time, had entirely given him up as irreclaimable, 














and could tell us no more. We heard nothing fur- 
ther, and could only conjecture that the ship in 
which they sailed had gone down with ail on board. 
But why did she not write to tell us that she was 
going ? 

““We waited and waited, hoping against hope. 
And then we resigned ourselves to the conviction 
that she was dead. The years passed on; my 
father died, full of years ; and I was left alone in 
the world. And then, one day last year, a letter 
came tome from America. It was a letter dictated 
by my sister’s husband on his death-bed—” 

“He is dead, then? Thank God!” Was that 
the voice of Leonard, so hoarse, so thick, with trou- 
ble ? 

‘““He implored my forgiveness, and that of his 
wife if she still lived. He confessed that he had 
let her go away—driven her away by his conduct, 
he said—when she was actually expecting to be con- 
fined ; and that, in order to begin life again with- 
out any ties, he had emigrated. The letter was 
unfinished, because death took him while he was 
still dictating it. Yet it brought me the comfort of 
knowing that he had repented.” 

“And then?” I asked, because she stopped. 

“ Then I began again to think of my poor sister, 
and I advertised in our two papers, asking if any 
one could give me tidings of her. Fora long time 
I received no reply, but an answer came at last ; it 
was from my nephew, that unhappy boy, who seems 
to have inherited all his father’s vices and none of 
his graces.” 

Poor Leonard! What a heritage ! 

“It was from him that I learned how his moth- 
er, poor thing—poor thing! died in giving birth to 
him: he told me that he had been brought up in a 
rough way, among soldiers and sailors; that he 
knew nothing about any of his relations ; that, as 
his letter would show me, he had little education ; 
that he was a plumber and joiner by trade; and 
that, by my help, if I would help him, he hoped to 
do well. In answer to his letter I made an appoint- 
ment, and came down to meet him. I can hardly 
tell you what a disappointment it was to find my 
poor dear sister’s son so rough and coarse. How- 
ever, it was my duty to do what I could, and I 
moved down here in order to be near him, and help 
him to the best purpose.” She stopped and wiped 
away a tear. ‘‘I have not been able to help him 
much as yet,” she went on. ‘‘ He is, indeed, the 
great trouble of my life. He has deceived me in 
everything ; I find that he has no trade, or, at least, 
that he will not work at it; he said he had a wife 
and young family, and I have found that he is un- 
married ; he said he was a total abstainer—and oh, 
dear me! he has been frequently here in a dreadful 
state of intoxication ; he said he was a church-goer 
and communicant. but these things cannot interest 
you.” 

She said this a little wistfully, as if she hoped 
they might. 

“They do interest us very much,” I said. 

“ After all, he is my nephew,” as if she could say 
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much more, but refrained from the respect due to 
kinship. 

“You have been deceived,” I told her. 
have been very grossly deceived.” 

“JT have,” she said. ‘ But I must bear with it.” 

“You have been deceived, madam, in a much 
more important way than you think. Listen to a 
little story that I have to tell you. 

“There were once four boys living together in 
the house he showed you, all under the charge of an 
excellent and charitable woman named Mrs. Jeram, 
to whom we shall take you. One of those boys, the 
best of them all, was your nephew.” 

“The best of them all?” she repeated, bitterly. 
‘“Then what were the others like?” 

“One of them, to whom I can also take you, 
was named James Hex. He is now a boatswain in 
the royal navy, a very good boatswain, too, I believe, 
and a credit to the service. Another was—myself.” 

BY Otrn: 

“J, Miss Rutherford. I was placed there by my 
countrymen the Poles, with this Mrs. Jeram, and 
maintained by them out of their poverty. When 
one of these boys, your nephew, was eight or nine, 
and I a year or two younger, we were taken away 
from the good woman with whom we lived by a 
gentleman whom you shall very soon know. He 
adopted us, and had us properly educated.” 

“ Properly educated ? But my nephew can hardly 
write.” 

“Your nephew writes as well as any other gen- 
tleman in England.” 

“Gentleman in England?” 

“My dear lady, the man who calls himself Moses 
Copleston is not your nephew at all. He was the 
fourth of those boys of whom I told you. He is 
one among those who has turned out badly. He 
knew, no doubt from Mrs. Jeram, all about your 
nephew’s birth. What he told you, so far, was true. 
All the rest was pure invention. Did you ever, for 
instance, see any resemblance in him to your late 
sister 2?” 

“To Lucy? Most certainly not.” 

“To his father?” 

“Not in face. But he has his father’s vices.” 

“So have, unfortunately, a good many men.” 

“But I cannot understand. He is not my nephew 
at all? Not my nephew? Can any man dare to be 
so wicked ?” 

It really was, as we reflected afterward, a claim 
of great daring, quite worthy to be admitted among 
those of historical pretenders. Moses was another 
Perkin Warbeck. 

“Most certainly not your nephew. He is an 
impudent pretender. I do not ask you to accept 
my word only. I will give you proof that will sat- 
isfy any lawyer, if you please. _He must have seen 
your advertisement, and, knowing that the real 
nephew was gone away, devised the excellent scheme 
of lies and robbery of which you have been the 
victim. Last night we wrung the truth from him ; 
last night he came here, to this house, intending to 
make a last attempt at extortion, but we were here 
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before him. Your house was guarded for you all 
night—by your real nephew.” 

She was trembling violently. She had forgotten 
the presence of Leonard, who stood in the window, 
silent. 

‘““My nephew? My nephew? But where is he? 
And, oh! is he like that other? Is there more 
shame and wickedness ?” 

‘“No! No shame at all. Only pride and joy. 
He is here, Miss Rutherford. See! This is Leonard 
Copleston, your sister’s son.” 

Leonard stepped before her. 

‘*I am, indeed,” he said. 
son.” 

What was it, in his voice, in his manner, in his 
attitude, that carried my thoughts backward with a 
rush to the day when he stood amid the snow in the 
old churchyard, and cried aloud to the spirit of his 
dead mother lying in the paupers’ corner ? 

And was she like her dead sister, this delicate 
and fragile lady, who once must have been beautiful, 
and who now stood with hands tightly clasped, gaz- 
ing with trembling wonder on the gallant young 
fellow before her ? 

‘*My nephew?” she cried. ‘‘ Leonard—it was 
your father’s name—you have his hair and his eyes, 
but you have your mother’s voice. Leonard, shall 
you love me?” 

He took her two hands in his, and drew her tow- 
ard him like a lover. 

I thought they would be best left alone, and dis- 
appeared. 

After meditation for a space among the flowers, 
I went back again. They were still standing by the 
table, her hand in his. He held a miniature—I 
guessed of whom—and was looking on it with tear- 
ful eyes. 

‘* Leonard,” I said, “I shall take the dog-cart 
into town, and leave you with your aunt to tell your 
own story. Bring her with you this very afternoon, 
and introduce her to the captain.—Miss Rutherford, 
you are pleased with this new nephew of yours?” 

‘Pleased?’ she cried, with a sob of happiness. | 
“ Pleased ?” 

“He is an improvement upon the old one. 
Moses, indeed! As if you could have a nephew 
named Moses, with a drink-sodden face and a pas- 
sion for pipes and beer!” 

She laughed. The situation had all the elements 
of tears, and I wanted to stave them off. 

‘« And then there is Celia,” I added. ; 

“Celia? Who is Celia?” she asked, with a lit- 
tle apprehension in her voice. ‘Are you married, 
my nephew, Leonard ?” 

‘““No,” he said. ‘‘ But I am in love.” 

Oh!” 

“ And you will like her, aunt.” 

They were strange to each other, and Leonard 
handled the title of relationship with awkwardness 
at first. It was actually the very first of those titles 
—there are a good many of them when you come to 
think of them—that he had ever been able to use. 

‘* Miss Rutherford must be prepared to fall in 
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love with her,” I said, to reassure her ; ‘‘ everybody 
is in love with Celia.”’ 

Then I left them, and went back to the tavern, 
where I had breakfast—nothing gives a man such 
an appetite as these domestic emotions—and drove 
back to town. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A FAMILY COUNCIL 


LEONARD’S promotion to family connections was 
a thing so startling that it almost drove away from 
my mind the recollection of the crisis through which 
all our fortunes were to pass that very day—Celia’s 
refusal of Herr Raumer and my Polish deputation. 
In the breathless rush of those two days, in which 
were concentrated the destinies of three lives at least, 
one had to think of one thing at a time. Fortunate- 
ly, I could give the morning to Celia. She was agi- 
tated, but not on her own account. Her father, she 
said, had given her his unqualified approval of what 
she was going to do. 

“He has behaved,” she said, “in the kindest 
way possible. He knows all about—about Leonard.” 

“T told him.” 

“‘ And he says he is very glad. I am to meet 
Herr Raumer at twelve in his office, and give him 
my answer. But there is something behind all this 
which troubles me. Why is my father so sad?” 

“It is nothing at all, I believe. He fancies that 
the German can injure his reputation in some way. 
Be of good heart, Cis. All will go right now.” 

And then I fell to telling her how Leonard had 
at last come into the patrimony of a family, and was 
no longer a foundling. This diverted her thoughts, 
and carried us on until twelve o’clock, when I went 
to the family conference which was called at that 
hour in Mr. Tyrrell’s office. Celia remained in her 
own room until she was wanted. 

It was a complete assemblage, gathered together 
to hear Celia’s answer to her suitor. Nothing but 
the gravity of the situation warranted this publicity, 
so to speak, of her decision. It was an acknowl- 
edgment, on the part of her father, that more was at 
stake than the mere refusal of a girl to marry a 
man old enough to be her grandfather. Mr. Ponti- 
fex was there also with his wife. He wore the garb 
which he assumed on occasions of ceremony. It 
consisted simply of a dress-coat, with perhaps an 
additional fold to the very large white neckcloth 
which he wore about his long neck. That dress- 
coat, which he certainly never associated especially 
with the evening, bore an air of battle about it, al- 
though the wearer’s face was much meeker than 
usual, and his upper lip longer, and therefore sad- 
der to look at. They sat each bolt upright in two 
chairs side by side against the wall. The lady was 
present under protest. As I heard afterward, she 
consented to come on the express understanding 
that her carriage should be kept waiting, so that at 
any moment, if she was offended, she might go; 
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also, that the maintenance of her will on its present 
terms depended on Celia’s behavior. Her husband, 
the principal sufferer in their family disturbances, 
had, I supposed, received orders to be on distant 
terms with everybody, as if we were all on our trial. 
I gathered this from the way in which he acknowl- 
edged my presence, with that sort of dignified move- 
ment of the head which the clergy reserve for pew- 
openers, sextons, national schoolmasters, and the 
like. He was present at the meeting, perhaps, to 
represent the virtue of Christian resignation, while 
his wife preferred that Christian wrath the exhibi- 
tion of which is not a sin. 

Mrs. Tyrrell sat on the other side of the room in 
a state of profound bewilderment. Things were be- 
yond her comprehension. But she seemed to feel 
my arrival as a kind of relief, and immediately pro- 
posed, as a measure of conciliation, wine and cake. 
No one took any notice of the offer except Mr. 
Pontifex, who sighed and shook his head, as if he 
should have liked some under happier circumstances. 

It was quite evident that Aunt Jane thought she 
had been invited to witness the acceptance of the 
enemy’s offer. There was in the carriage of her 
head, the setting of her lips, the rustle of her silks, 
the horizontality of her curls, a wrathful and com- 
bative look. And if her eyes seemed to wander, as 
they sometimes did, into space, it was, one instinc- 
tively felt, only the absorption of her spirit in the 
effort to find fitting words to express her indignation 
when the time should arrive. 

I looked at the safe. Yes, the door was slightly 
open; I had left it wide open. There could be no 
doubt that Mr. Tyrrell had found it open. Presum- 
ably, therefore, he had—what had he done? Ab- 
stracted papers? The thought was an ugly one; 
and yet for what other reason had I committed an 
ugly act and borrowed the key? Abstracted papers ; 
made things safe ; robbed his enemy of his weapons ; 
that did not ring musically—as every musician 
knows, evil is discord. And yet Mr. Tyrrell did 
not look like—one shrinks from calling things by 
their right names. He bore, on the other hand, a 
quiet look of dignity which contrasted strangely 
with the restless nervousness of the last few weeks. 

With him was the captain standing with his 
back to the fireplace, the favorite British position, 
summer or winter. 

All these observations were made in a moment, 
for, as if he had been waiting for me, Mr. Tyrrell 
began to address us, fidgeting his fingers among the 
papers on the table. 

“T have asked you to come here this morning,” 
he said. “I have asked you, Aunt Jane and Mr. 
Pontifex, as Celia’s nearest relations—and you, cap- 
tain, as an old friend—and you, Ladislas, as her 
closest friend—to witness her own decision in a 
matter which concerns her own happiness, whatever 
we may have thought or said about it—and which 
must be left entirely to herself.” 

Mrs. Pontifex snorted. 

‘‘T keep my own opinion, George Tyrrell,” she 
said, ‘“‘and I mean to keep it.” 
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“You all know that this offer took us entirely 
by surprise—none more so than myself—and especi- 
ally for the reason that its rejection by Celia will 
most likely result in the enmity of a man who has 
for many years been my friend and my client.” 

Here Mrs. Pontifex murmured in an undertone, 
so that her husband and I were the only persons 
who heard it, ‘‘ Fudge and flap-doodle !” 

‘There was nothing against Herr Raumer. He 
has lived among us an irreproachable life, so far as 
we know.” 

‘Old enough to be her grandfather ; a foreigner ; 
and, for all you know, a Roman Catholic.” 

John Pontifex lifted his head at the last word, 
and made a remark: 

“ That we should innocently connive at the mar- 
riage of an unfortunate papist would be—ahem !— 
in fact, a Shocking State of Things !” 

“Of course he is not a Catholic,” said Mr, Tyr- 
rell, impatiently. ‘‘ And, as for his age, many girls 
marry elderly men and are perfectly happy. It so 
happens that eight or ten years ago I laid myself 
under an obligation—a very great obligation—to 
Herr Raumer. I cannot allow myself to forget the 
debt I owe him. At the time, when I expressed my 
gratitude, and asked in what way I could best show 
it, he laughed, and said that I could give him—my 
little daughter. I acceded, laughing, and thought 
no more about the matter until he himself reminded 
me of it. It seems that he had not forgotten it. At 
the same time he offered to take his chance; if I 
would give him such good offices as I could in the 
way of paternal influence ; if I would give him op- 
portunities of frequently seeing my daughter ; if Mrs. 
Tyrrell could also be got to approve—” 

“Nothing could be more regular, I must say,” 
sighed Mrs. Tyrrell, “ or more becoming.” 

Mrs. Pontifex pulled out her pocket-handker- 
chief and coughed. I distinctly heard the last syl- 
lables, drowned by the kerchief—‘“ doodle !” 

Her husband, terrified beyond measure by this 
repetition of his wife’s very strongest expression, 
shook his head slowly, and ejaculated, Heaven knows 
why, “Alas!” 

“T say,” Mr. Tyrrell went on, mildly disregard- 
ing these interruptions, “‘ that he very properly left 
the decision to Celia herself. At first I considered 
the situation favorably for my old friend. Here was 
an establishment, a certainty, an assured position. I 
. brought pressure—not cruel or unkind pressure, but 
still a certain amount of pressure—to bear upon 
Celia in his behalf. I am sorry now that I did ex- 
ercise that influence, because it has offended some 
here, and because I find it has made my daughter 
unhappy, and that ””—his voice broke down a little 
—‘‘is a thing I cannot bear to think of. 

“Yesterday, however,” he went on, after a pause, 
during which Mrs. Pontifex did not say ‘‘ Fudge and 
flap-doodle!” nor did her husband say “ Alas!” 
but looked straight before him—“ yesterday I saw 
Herr Raéumer again; he came to tell me that he 
had waited two months; that Celia was now ex- 
posed to the attentions of,a far younger and more 
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attractive man in the shape of Leonard Copleston ; 


and that he would ask Celia herself at twelve to-day 


for her decision. I have this morning talked with 
her upon the subject. I have told her that I with- 
draw altogether every word I said before in favor 
of his pretensions ; I have asked her to be guided 
in the matter entirely by her own heart. And I 
invited you here, with her consent, in order that, 
before you all, she might tell Herr Raéumer what 
answer she has decided to give.” 

“So far, George Tyrrell,” said Mrs. eee 

‘“‘you have acted worthily, and like yourself.” 

Then the captain lifted up his voice. 

“Our friend George Tyrrell,” he began, “ told 
me yesterday a thing which has been hitherto known 
only to himself and to this Mr.—Herr Raumer. It 
is a matter which may, or may not, do harm if gen- 
erally known. And it appears that yesterday, prob- 
ably in the heat of jealousy or disappointment—be- 
cause we all know Celia Tyrrell’s sentiments in the 
matter—this gentleman held out a kind of threat 
against Celia’s father of spreading the business abroad. 
We can afford to laugh at such menaces ; we stick 
to our guns, and we let the enemy blaze away. He 
cannot do us any real harm.” 

“Menaces? Threats?” cried Aunt Jane, spring- 
ing to her feet, and shaking her skirts so that they 
“went off” in rustlings like a whole box of lucifer- 
matches at once. ‘‘ Threats against you, George 
Tyrrell? Against a member of my family? Threats? 
I’ll let him know, if he begins that kind of thing ! 
He shall see that I caz be resolute on occasion, 
meek though I may be habitually and on Christian 
principle.” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said John Pontifex, sadly. 
‘* You can be resolute on proper occasion.” 

George Tyrrell smiled—rather a wan smile. 

“It is never pleasant to have one’s peace and ~ 
ease disturbed by threats and misrepresentations.” 

“We've got you in convoy,” said the captain, 
heartily; ‘‘and we will see you safe into port. 
There’s eight bells. Now, then.” 

I was still thinking about the open safe. Could 
a man who had spoken as Tyrrell spoke, with so 
much genuine feeling, so much dignity, actually have 
in his pockets abstracted papers? Then why the 
undertone of melancholy? If he had nothing to 
fear, why did he speak or allow the captain to speak 
of possible attacks? In any case, I was the real 
culprit, the cause and origin of the crime. 


—— ee 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
CELIA GIVES HER ANSWER. 


WE had not long to wait. Almost as the last 
clock finished its last stroke of noon we heard out- 
side the firm and heavy step of Celia’s suitor, and I 
am ready to confess that the heart of one guilty per- 
son in the room—if there were more than one—be- 
gan to beat the faster. Mr. Tyrrell turned pale, I 
thought, and Mrs. Pontifex stiffened her back against 
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the chair, and looked her most resolute. 
know why, but John Pontifex began to tremble at 
the knees, the most sensitive part apparently of his 
organization. 

Herr Raumer stood before us in some surprise. 

“T did not expect,” he said, “to find a conseil 
de famille.” ‘Then, drawing from the solemn aspect 
of Mrs. Pontifex, the dejection depicted in Mrs. 
Tyrrell’s face, and the terror of John Pontifex, a 
conclusion that the meeting was not favorable to his 
cause, he assumed an expression which meant fight- 
ing. 
“T hope that Mrs. Pontifex is quite well,” he 
said, blandly, ‘‘and the Rev. Mr. Pontifex, whom I 
have not heard for several Sundays.” 

Then he took a chair, and sat at the table. 

“Now,” he said to Mr. Tyrrell, with a certain 
brutality, “let us get to business at once.” 

Beside him was the captain, leaning his hand on 
his stick, and looking as if he were ready with the 
loaded artillery of a hundred-gun man-o’-war. 

Mr. Tyrrell rang the bell. 

“Ask Miss Celia to be good enough to step 
down,” he said. Whatever was before him he looked 
ready to face. 

The German, as if master of the situation, sat 
easily and quietly. He looked as if he were a 
mere spectator, and the business was one which con- 
cerned him not at all. And yet he must have known, 
from the fact of the family gathering, that his chances 
were small indeed. But he said nothing, only re- 
moved his blue spectacles, and gently stroked his 
heavy mustache with the palm of his left hand. He 
was dressed, I remember, in a white waistcoat, only 
the upper part being visible above his tightly-but- 
toned frock-coat. He wore a flower in one button- 
hole, which was then not so common as it is now, 
and a tiny piece of red ribbon in another. Also he 
wore lavender kid gloves and patent-leather boots. 
In fact, he was dressed for the occasion. With his 
heavy face, his large and massive head, his full mus- 
tache, and his upright carriage, he looked far young- 
er, in spite of his white hair, than the man who sat 
expectant before him. Celia entered in her quiet, 
unobtrusive way, kissed her great-aunt, and, refusing 
a chair which Herr Raumer offered, took mine, 
which was next Aunt Jane. 

“‘ Now, Celia,” said that lady, ‘‘ we are all here, 
waiting for your decision, and as that may possibly— 
mind, child, I do not expect it—but it may possibly 
be such as John Pontifex and I cannot approve, the 
sooner we get it the better.” 

“One moment,” said Herr Raumer, rising, and 
pushing back his chair. ‘‘I am also deeply con- 
cerned in Miss Tyrrell’s answer. May I speak first?” 

He considered a moment, and then went on: 

“Tam now a man advanced in years. I have 
for twelve years and more watched the growth of a 
child so carefully that I have at last, perhaps prema- 
turely, come to look upon that child as, in a sense, 
my own. You would laugh, Mrs. Pontifex, if I were 
to say that I have fallen in love with that child.” 

‘“Fudge and flap-doodle!” said the lady, for a 
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I do not | third time, so that her husband’s teeth began to 


chatter. 

“Quite so. But itis the truth. I hope—I still 
venture to hope—that my declining years may be 
cheered by the care of a young lady who, in becom- 
ing my wife, would not cease to be my much-loved 
and cherished daughter.” 

“Man,” said Aunt Jane, ‘‘ talk Christian sense, 
not heathen rubbish. You can’t marry your daugh- 
ter, nor your granddaughter, either. Not even in 
Germany, far less in this Protestant and evangelical 
country.” 

“T went to my old friend George Tyrrell,” Herr 
Raumer proceeded, regardiess of the interruption, “I 
put the case before him. You know the rest.—Celia, 
I have not pressed my attentions upon you. I have 
said no word of love to you. I know that it might 
be ridiculous in me to say much of what I feel in 
this respect. You know me well enough to trust 
me, I think. It was enough for me that you should 
know what I hoped, and it was right that you should 
take time to reflect. Will you be my wife?” 

She clasped my hand, and held it tight. And 
she looked at her father with a little fear and doubt, 
while she answered : 

“JT cannot, Herr Raumer.” 

His face clouded over. 

‘‘Think,” he pleaded, ‘‘I have watched over 
you, looking for this moment, for ten years. You 
shall have all that a woman can ask for. I can give 
you position—a far higher position than you dream 
of. You shall be rich, you shall be a guest of 
courts, you shall lead and command—what can a 
woman want that I cannot give you?” 

She shook her head. 

“JT am very sorry ; you have been very kind to 
me always.” 

‘‘ His attentions have been most marked,” said 
her mother. 

“Clara,” said Aunt Jane, sharply, “hold your 
tongue !” 

“You have been so kind to me always that I ven- 
ture to ask one more kindness of you. It is that 
you forget this passage of your life altogether, and 
—and—do not suffer my refusal to alter the friend- 
ly relations between my father and yourself.” 

“Ts this scene preconcerted?” He turned to 
Mr. Tyrrell. ‘Am I invited here to make one in 
a dramatic representation? Are these excellent 
friends gathered together to laugh at the refusal of 
my offer?” 

‘““No—no!” cried Celia. ‘There is no dra- 
matic representation. There is no preconcerted 
scene.—Come, Aunt Jane—come, mamma; let us 
go; we have nothing more to do here.—Herr Rau- 
mer ”—she held out her hand—“ will you forgive 
I—I alone am to blame—if any one is to 
blame—in this matter. I ought to have told you 
three weeks ago that it was impossible. I hoped 
that you would see for yourself that it was impossi- 
ble. I thought that you would of your own accord 
withdraw your offer. Will you forgive me?” 

He did not take the proffered hand. 


me? 
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“You refuse my hand,” he said, “and you ask 
me to take yours! Pardon me, Miss Tyrrell. We 
do not fight with ladies. I have, now, to do with 
your father.” 

Mrs. Pontifex—I think I have said that she was 
not a tall woman, being perhaps about five feet two 
—stepped to the table, and rapped it smartly with 
her knuckles. 

*“You have to do with Jane Pontifex,” she said, 
‘fas well as with George Tyrrell. Take care !—John 
Pontifex !” 

“* My dear !” 

“Remain here. Watch the proceedings, and re- 
port them to me, exactly—Now, Clara and Celia, 
go on up-stairs. You are under my protection now, 
my dear.—And as for you, sir,” she shook her finger 
impressively at. Herr Raumer, ‘‘if it were not for 
your age and infirmities, I would take you by the 
collar and give you as good a shaking as you ever 
had.—John Pontifex !”’ 

“ My—my—my—dear !” 

“T charge you—zot to shake him by the collar.” 

“No, my dear, I will not,” he promised, firmly. 

“In moments of indignation,” Aunt Jane ex- 
plained to her niece, ‘John Pontifex is like a 
lion.” : 

She stood at the door to see Celia safely out of 
her suitor’s clutches, and then followed, closing it 
with a slam. 

John Pontifex, the lion-hearted, resumed his seat 
against the wall, and sat bolt upright with more 
meekness than might have been expected of one so 
disposed to Christian wrath. 

“Now, sir,” said Herr Raumer to Mr. Tyrrell, 
“the she-dragon is gone, and we can talk.” 

“T have promised, Johnny,” whispered Mr. Pon- 
tifex to me, ‘‘not to shake him. By the she-dragon, 
I presume, he—actually—means—Mrs. Pontifex. 
This wickedness is, indeed, lamentable !”’ 

““—-and we can talk. Is this bravado or is it 
defiance ? ” 

“Tt is neither,” said the captain. ‘‘ I know all 
the particulars of this business. It means that we 
are doing our duty, and are prepared for the conse- 
quences.” 

‘“Ah!” said Herr Raumer. ‘It is very noble 
of you to recommend this line of action, seeing that 
the consequences will not fall upon your head. You 
are one of the people who go about enjoining every- 
body, like Nelson, to do his duty because England 
expects it. England is a great and a fortunate coun- 
try.” 

“You may sneer, sir,” said the captain, with dig- 
nity. ‘I have told you what we propose to do.” 

“Are you aware what the consequences may be 
if I act upon certain information contained in that 
safe, that you so boldly recommend the path of 
duty ?” 

“I believe the consequences may be unpleasant. 
But they will be made quite as unpleasant to your- 
self ; they cannot produce the important effects you 
anticipate ; and—in any case—we shall abide the 
consequences,” 


‘*I give you another chance, Tyrrell. Let the 
girl give me a favorable answer in a week—a fort- 
| night—even a month. » Send young Copleston 
away—use your paternal pressure, and all may yet 
be well.” 

He had quite put off the bland politeness of his 
manner with Celia, and stood before us angry, flushed, 
and revengeful. It was pretty clear that he would 
get what revenge he could, and I began to hope that, 
after all, Tyrrell Aad possessed himself of those pa- 
pers. : 

“Come, Tyrrell,” he said, “ you know what will 
follow. Think of your own interests. I have never 
yet been beaten, and I never will be. Those who 
stand in my path are trampled on without mercy.” 

“No,” said the worshipful the mayor, ‘‘I will 
not be under any man’s power. Do what you like, 
say what you like, and as you please. I would 
rather see Celia dead than married to you !” 

‘* Then you declare war?” he took a little key— 
ah ! how well I remember that instrument of temp- 
tation—from his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ You declare 
war? This is refreshing. Some people say that 
nothing will ever induce an Englishman to declare 
war again. And here we have an example to the © 
contrary. But I must crush you, my friend—I really 
must crush you.” 

“Gad!” cried the captain. 
fire without so much parley ? 
your shot.” 

“ Tyrrell ””—Herr Réumer turned upon him once 
more—‘“ I am almost sorry for you, and I have never 
been sorry for any one yet. Such a pity! The wor- 
shipful the mayor! The rich and prosperous lawyer! 
The close relative of the great Pontifex family ! 
With so large a balance at the bank, and so many 
shares, and such an excellent business! And all to 
come to such a sudden and disagreeable end. It 
does seem a pity.” | 

“Pluck up, Tyrrell ; this is all bounce.” 

I wondered if it was. At that moment Mr. Tyr- 
rell quietly went to the safe. 





“Can’t you open 
We are waiting for 





‘“‘T will not trouble you to open the safe. It is 
already open.” 

Herr Radumer sat down and looked at him. 

‘‘ This is a stroke of genius,” he said. “I did 


not think you had it in you. Were you, too, cap- 
tain, an accomplice? He finds my safe open, or he 
gets a key, or in some way gets it open; he takes 
the compromising papers, and then, you see, in full 
family gathering he defies me. It is an excellent 
situation, well led up to, well contrived, and executed 
admirably.—Tyrrell, you are a dramatist lost to your 
country.” 

He did not appear the least disconcerted; he 
took it as quite natural that he should be defeated 
by deceit, craft, and cunning; they were weapons 
which he held to be universal and legitimate ; he 
had, as he might cynically say, used them himself 
all his life. Now, in an unexpected manner, he was 
actually met and defeated by his own methods, 

“ This is really refreshing. Who is the best man 
| in all the town, Ladislas Pulaski? Is it George Tyr- 
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rell? Why, he is better than the best, because he is 
the cleverest.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Tyrrell, as he took a 
bundle of papers tied in red tape out of the safe. 
“‘T found this open last night. I suppose you left 
it open. There are all your papers—untouched.” 

The German snatched them from his hands, and 
began to turn them over. 

“All? All?” He untied the tape, and opened 
paper after paper. ‘All? Impossible.” He looked 
carefully through the whole bundle. As he got to 
the end his face changed, and he looked bewildered. 
“They are all here,” he said, looking at us with a 
sort of dismay. ‘“ What is the meaning of this?” 

He sat down with the papers in his hands, as if 
he were facing a great and astonishing problem. 

“You are a theologian, Mr. Pontifex, and have 
presumably studied some of the leading cases in what 
they call sin. Did you ever read of such a case as 
this?” 

““When I was a young man at Oxford (where— 
ahem !—I greatly distinguished myself), I certainly 
did—ahem !—study a science called ‘logic,’ which 
my reckless companions—” 

‘“‘A man,” interrupted Herr Raumer, and ad- 
dressing his remarks to me—‘‘ a man gets possession 
of a bundle of papers which contain facts the sup- 
pression of which is all-important. He may destroy 
them without fear; no one knows about them ex- 
cept a single person, who has no other proof: he 
deliberately adopts a line of conduct toward that 
person, who is a hard man with no sentimentality 
about him, and who has never once forgiven any- 
body any single wrong, however small, which that 
person is bound to resent. And while he does this 
he hands back to that hard and revengeful person 
the very papers which alone give him the power of 
revenge. That is the most extraordinary line of 
action I have ever seen pursued, or ever read of. 
What am I to think of it? Is it part of a deeper 
mot? 

“Rubbish!” said the captain. ‘‘Can’t a man 
avoid a dishonorable thing without having a plot? 
Do you suppose we are all schemers and conspira- 
tors?” 

““The English are, indeed, a wonderful race,” 
said Herr Raumer. 

“Can you not believe in a common act of hon- 
esty? Man—man!” said the captain, ‘‘ what sort 
of life has yours been?” 

“T have seen a good deal of the world,” Herr 
Raumer went on, meditatively. ‘I was in Vienna 
and in Paris in 1848. You got a considerable amount 
of treachery there. But I never before saw a case 
of a man who had ruin—yes—ruin staring him in 
the face—who was too honest to prevent it. Too 
honest !” 

He sat down and resumed his blue spectacles, 
and then took his hat, still holding the papers in his 
hands. 

At last he said, with an effort : 

“T honor the first piece of genuine honesty that 

I have ever, in the whole course of my life, actually 








witnessed. ‘All men,’ I said, at my leisure, ‘are 
liars.’—George Tyrrell, I give you back these papers. 
Take them and use them as you please. Best burn 
them. I give you the key of my safe; you can 
paint my name out to-morrow, if you please.— 
Gentlemen, you will all three, I am sure, wish to 
keep this secret of our friend’s life, as far as you 
know it, locked up and forgotten—Mr. Pontifex, 
you will say nothing about it to—to the she-dragon.” 

““T promised not to shake him, Johnny,” Mr. 
Pontifex said, as if that engagement were sacred, 
and the only thing which prevented him from com- 
mitting an act of violence. 

“‘ Allons !”’ said the philosopher, gayly, “let us 
be friends.—Tyrrell, shake hands. I am going to 
leave this town, where I have spent ten years of my 
life, and shall return to-morrow or next day to—to 
the Continent.—I shall see you again, Ladislas. Per- 
haps this afternoon.” 

He stopped at the door. 

“Tell Celia,” he said, ‘‘ that she is free, and that 
I shall always regret that I could not take her away 
with me.” 

He laughed, and went away. 

Then we all looked at each other as if we had 
been in a dream. There was actually a weak spot 
in the whole armor of cynicism with which Herr 
Raumer had clad himself, and we had found it. 


Celia rescued. Andromeda free; the loathly 
dragon driven away ; Andromeda’s papa delivered 
from personal and private terror on his own account ; 
and, by the strangest chance, the whole brought 
about, though not continued, by me—I, who bor- 
rowed the key; I, who did a mean and treacherous 
thing, which gave the opportunity of an honorable 
and fearless action. After all, as Herr Raumer once 
said, the world would be but a dull place without 
its wickedness. It was as if Perseus, instead of fly- 
ing through the air with winged feet and a sword 
swift to slay, conscious that the eyes of the Olym- 
pians were upon him, had crouched behind the rock 
when the Aigean wave lapped the white feet of the 
damsel, and from that safe retreat astonished the 
monster with a Whitehead torpedo. Nothing at all 
to be proud of. And yet, no dragon assailed with a 
torpedo could be more astonished than our foreign 
friend at the exhibition of an undoubted act of pluck 
and honesty. No doubt the admonitions of the cap- 
tain spurred on the hero, out of which I came, my- 
self, as I felt, rather badly. 

Let me say, once for all, that I do not know what 
the papers contained. Whether my old friend had 
committed a crime—whether it was forgery, or bur- 
glary, or anything else of which his conscience might 
have reproached him, and the opinion of the world 
looked askance upon, I do not know. Nothing 
more was ever said on the subject. The four actors 
in that little drama, including John Pontifex, main- 
tained total silence. Even the safe disappeared. 
And neither then, nor at any subsequent period, was 
the leading lawyer of the town, its mayor, its most 
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eminent freemason, subjected to the slightest suspi- 
cion, attack, or misrepresentation. 

I asked to see Celia, but she had gone to her 
own room. I wrote a short note to her, sent it up, 
and went into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Ponti- 
fex and Mrs. Tyrrell, newly reconciled, were sitting 
in great state and friendliness. Cake and wine 
were on the table, not that the ladies wished to 
sustain nature, but that their production, like the 
pomegranate in the mysteries of Ceres, was a sym- 
bolical act. It meant reconciliation, and Mrs. Pon- 
tifex, who liked that the family should agree in the 
way she thought fit, contemplated the glass of sherry 
before her with an eye of peculiar satisfaction. I 
briefly narrated what had passed, glossing over the 
part that related to the papers, and dwelling chiefly 
on Herr Raumer’s disinterested and generous con- 
duct. 

‘“‘And what were the threats?” asked Mrs. Pon- 
tifex. 

‘‘ There hardly appeared to be any threats,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘ Herr Raumer made some allusion to papers 
in the safe, but, as he left papers and all with Mr. 
Tyrrell, I presume they were unimportant, and re- 
ferred to private transactions.” 

“IT must say, Clara,” said Mrs. Pontifex, “ that 
George’s behavior was very good throughout. I am 
much pleased. In a moment of weakness, no doubt, 
he listened to the proposals of this foreigner, who is, 
I admit, a clever and plausible person. Both George 
and Celia said quite the right thing in the right way, 
and I am greatly pleased.—You say the man is gone, 
Ladislas ?” 

“Yes ; he is going to leave the town, and return 
to the Continent.” 

‘‘So much the better. He and his church on 
Sunday mornings, where he hoped to catch Celia ! 
Fudge! I can forgive most things, Clara””—she did 
not look as if there was much that she would for- 
give, but I am giving her own words—“‘ hypocrisy I 
cannot forgive. I watched him once actually pre- 
tending to listen to one of John Pontifex’s best ser- 
mons—that on Capernaum, which has, you remem- 
ber, an application to the present condition of thought- 
less mirth which has possessed our young people.” 

It was pleasant to feel that peace was restored 
between the two houses of Pontifex and Tyrrell. 
More pleasant still to feel that a great danger had 
been averted. 


Let me hasten with the story of this day big with 
fate. Imagine, if you please, the newly-born pride 
of Leonard as he introduced Celia to ‘“‘my aunt, 
Miss Rutherford.” Imagine the satisfaction and joy 
of that excellent lady on being quite certain that 
Moses—Moses with the spotty face and the passion 
for beer—was exchanged for this gallant and chival- 
rous young fellow—‘“‘ he has got his father’s graces,” 
she whispered to me, ‘and his mother’s sweetness.” 
Pass over the little tender scene where Miss Ruth- 
erford thanked the captain solemnly for his care and 
bounty to ‘“‘her boy ”—we cannot describe every- 
thing ; there are some things which are better left 











unrecorded. It wasa time of great joy. We had 
an early dinner at home. The captain, as usual on 
great occasions, produced champagne. There were 
Celia and Miss Rutherford, both shy and a little 
frightened at each other, but hopeful that each would 
turn out as delightful as she looked. There was 
Leonard, of course, and the captain and myself. And 
be sure that Mrs. Jeram had not been forgotten be- 
fore dinner—else, why those tearful eyes with which 
Miss Rutherford left our old housekeeper, and which 
spoke of talk over the poor creature who staggered 
three-and-twenty years before into Mrs. Jeram’s 
arms, to die after giving birth to a man-child? 
There was nothing noisy or mirthful in our party— 
nothing to illustrate Aunt Jane’s “ present condition 
of thoughtless mirth among young people.” And, 
but for the disquiet of the morning deputation, I 
should have been perfectly happy, as happy as Leon- 
ard and Celia. - And Leonard’s face was like the sun 
in June for beaminess and warmth. 

We fell to talking over old times. The captain 
discoursed on the boys and their admirable quali- 
ties; Leonard told stories of Mrs. Jeram’s ménage 
and the fights he used to have with Moses; Miss 
Rutherford listened with delight. She was in a new 
atmosphere — this retired and secluded lady who 
knew nothing of the world—the atmosphere of the 
fighting world: the old captain who had fought ; 
the young officer who had fought ; I even belonged 
to a fighting stock. And it was half-past two when 
Celia took the elder lady away to introduce her to 
her mother, and we began to clear the decks for our 
deputation. 

‘‘ Vou will let me be present,” said the captain. 
“T have something to say to them. Rebellion, in- 
deed! What sort of a rebellion is that got up by 
half a dozen exiles in foreign lands? No, my boy, 
I don’t deny the right of the Poles to rebel; but 
you shall not throw away your life till the whole na- 
tion rises ; then, if you like, you may go.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE DEPUTATION. 


FIVE minutes for rest and reflection. What 
would this deputation of Poles say to me, and what 
was I to say to them? How to receive them? Was 
I to feign an ardor I did not possess ; to put on the 
zeal of passionate Wassielewski, and clamor for the 
revenge which my English training made me hold 
to be impotent and barbaric; to throw in my lot 
with a knot of hopeless enthusiasts, and, for the - 
gratitude and respect I bore to one man, to throw 
away my life in a mad enterprise ? 

Or (the other line) was I to stand before them 
and say, like another Edgar Atheling: ‘‘I have no 
thought or care about the Fatherland ; I am a Pole 
in name only ; I will not fight myself, nor lend you 
my name, nor join your ranks. Go your own way. 
Let the dead past be buried, and for thé future the 
cause of Polish freedom shall have no aid from me.” 


‘ 
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Or (lastly) could I say: “I am an Englishman 
and not a Pole; I have an Englishman’s sympathy 
with an oppressed people ; but I see no sense in ob- 
scure risings, and I hate conspiracies.” 

And yet that was the truth. Wassielewski, a son 
of the soil, preserved all the prejudices and most of 
the ignorance of his country. His ideas of revenge 
were barbaric, but he did not know that; to shoot 
down Russians because twenty years before Russians 
had been made to commit unheard-of atrocities— 
as if we should suddenly resolve on murdering Hin- 
doos in memory of Cawnpore—was in his mind a 
great, a noble, a patriotic act ; more, an act which 
was pleasing in the eyes of his dead mistress, my 
mother, the Lady Claudia. 

It is true that there were moments when the old 
conspirator’s projects and plots had appeared to me 
admirable and worthy of emulation ; when the thought 
of my father’s cruel march through winter snows and 
summer heats on his weary way to be slowly done 
to death among the commonest and vilest criminals 
maddened me; or when I looked at the wooden cross 
he carved in the gloom of the Siberian mine for me, 
his little child, whom he was never to see again ; or 
when I pictured him as he had been seen a year or 
two before he died, white-haired at thirty, aged and 
bent ; or when I remembered—the anguish of that 
memory has never left me—the convoy of carts filled 
with children dragged from their mothers, the de- 
spairing women who ran behind crying, shrieking, 
for their little ones—my own poor mother among 
them! Then, indeed, as now, I should be less than 
human did not the blood boil in my veins, did not 
the pulses quicken within me, did not a passionate 
desire for some kind of wild justice well up in my 
heart. Revenge is insatiable. Had one killed with 
the vigor of a Nero, the spilling of blood could never 
quench the righteous wrath, or deaden the pangs of 
sorrow and pain, which would rise again in thinking 
of that great suffering, that most terrible crime. My 
mother, without doubt, has long since, in the land 
where all tears are wiped away, forgiven. I cannot 
forgive, for her sake. Perhaps I understand how 
sins against one’s self may be forgiven, but not sins 
against those we love. Lastly, against this conflict 
of opposing forces I had to place the calm good 
sense of the man whom most I had to consider—the 
captain ; the entreaties of the girl whom most I had 
to love ; the firm decision of Leonard that, happen 
what might, I should not be dragged into the plot. 


I hope I have not tried to depict myself in any. 


false colors. I was not a hero; in calm moments 
I saw the madness of the projected insurrection. I 
knew that such revenge as the old conspirator pro- 
posed was wild and useless ; and yet, in his presence, 
by the enthusiasm of his ardor I was carried away, 
so to speak, out of myself, and was ready to dare 
and to do. But since Leonard’s arrival this infec- 
tion of enthusiasm had been checked. By his help 
I saw things in their true light. 

“ You, Laddy ?”’ said Leonard, laughing. “ You 
to go out a-rebelling, with your face and your eyes? 
Go tell the Russians who and what you are; an- 
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nounce your intention of raising the standard of 
insurrection ; they will laugh at you; they will take 
you in and make much of you, give you a piano, 
and refuse to let you come home again because you 
play so well. We are no longer in the days of the 
terrible Nicholas. Alexander has begun a new era 
for Russia, which Wassielewski and his friends can- 
not understand.” 

*“T am too obscure,” I said, bitterly, “even to 
do any mischief.” 

““Any man,” said the captain, ‘can do mischief. 
I was aboard a frigate once that was set on fire by a 
powder-monkey. If you want to do mischief, Lad- 
dy, in Poland or anywhere else, you can do it.” 

I have mentioned once before little Dr. Roy, 
the neatest and most dapper of tiny men. He, too, 
must needs join in the general cry. 

“T hear,” he said, one day meeting me in the 
street—‘TI hear a whisper that the Poles are stirring, 
and they want to make use of you and your name.” 

I made no answer. 

“ Don’t,” he said, impressively. ‘ Believe a man, 
who once risked his neck in rebellion, that it is a 
most miserable line to take up. It was in Canada 
—I dare say you have heard something about it. 
We had grievances ; we made a clamor about them ; 
the Government would not give in ; so we rose, and 
we did a little fighting. It wasn’t very much, but 
it brought out pretty clearly all the miseries of re- 
volt. Wewere put down. Everything that we re- 
belled to gain was granted by the British Govern- 
ment ; everything, properly represented, would have 
been granted without rebellion. We had our re- 
volt, our fighting, our loss of life, our destruction of 
property, our jealousies and personal squabbles, our 
treacheries and our treasons, our trials and our es- 
capes—just all for nothing. No one got any good 
out of it at all, not even the half-dozen who went 
across to the States to gas about their bravery. 
Even the grandeur of being a rebel”—/(I thought 
of Herr Raumer’s remarks on the rebel’s enjoyment 
of being shot)—‘* does not compensate for the trou- 
ble. And then to find out that you have no real 
grievances after all. My own reward for the Can- 
ada rising was that I lost a capital practice in a 
very delightful Canadian town; that I was very 
nearly caught ; that if they had caught me I should 
have been hanged; and that I am here on suffer- 
ance, because — which I am not afraid of — they 
might arrest and hang me to-morrow on the old 


account. For Heaven’s sake, Pulaski, keep out of 
rebellions! They won’t give you back your father’s 
lands.” 


All in the same tale ; Herr Raumer’s sneers and 
contempt were on the same side as Celia’s prayers. 
Little Dr. Roy, with his experiences, was on the 
same side as the captain. 

And, against all these, I had to consider especi- 
ally poor old Wassielewski. The old man, crazed 
with inextinguishable rage, looked on me as an in- 
strument, ready to his hand, given him by Provi- 
dence. For my part, I had to regard him as my 
savior, the protector of my infancy, the faithful friend 
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of my father, the devoted servant of my mother. 
Could I inflict upon him the cruel pain, the bitter 
humiliation, of seeing a Pulaski refuse to fight for 
Poland? Every Pole, he used to say, owed his life 
absolutely to his country. When he cannot fight to 
defend his rights he ought to die, in order that his 
people may not forget them. 

I venture on a suggestion to rulers and despots. 
There are two or three ways of treating unsuccessful 
rebels : to shoot them publicly, transport them, tor- 
ture their wives, and issue arbitrary laws of repres- 
sion—all this is simply to give the cause immortal- 
ity. That is what the Russians have always done. 
The best way, surely, would be to forgive them, sim- 
» ply, and take away their arms, and to say: “‘ My 
friends, you have now neither guns nor powder. We 
are not going to give you any. Sit down and grow 
your crops.” Then such hot-headed irreconcilables 
as my old friend would be impossible. Or, if they 
must be punished with death, then let it be done, 
as with Jugurtha and Catiline’s conspirators, in the 
secrecy of some dark dungeon, where newspaper- 
correspondents cannot penetrate. 


‘* Where are they, these heroes of Poland?” asked 
Leonard, laughing. He was determined that the 
thing should not be treated seriously. “ Let us push 
the table back to the window—so. Now, Laddy, if 
you stand there on the hearth-rug to receive them, 
it will be like holding a levee. The captain shall 
be your court—I will be your aide-de-camp. And 
here they are.” 

Five men, headed by Wassielewski, came solemnly 
into the room, nearly filling it up, The last of the five 
shut the door carefully, as if he were shutting out the 
world. But it opened again, and, to my boundless 
astonishment, admitted Herr Réumer, in his blue 
spectacles. He came in as if invited to take part in 
the ceremony, walked across the room, and stood in 
the window, his back to the light, beside the cap- 
tain. We formed two groups—I on the hearth-rug, 
with Leonard at my right hand ; and on the left the 
captain, who contemplated the strangers with eyes 
of no favor, and beside him our German friend, to 
whom, since his magnanimous conduct in the mat- 
ter of Celia, one felt an access of friendliness. And 
before us the five men of my father’s nation. 

It was, as Leonard said, something like a levee, 
only there was a certain incongruity about it which 
made one feel rather ashamed. 

It was curious to consider that the men who stood 
before us were, so to speak, pledged to fall for their 
country. One thought of the prisoners brought out 
to fight their last battle with each other: every man 
resolute to make a brave show and please the thou- 
sands ; every one hopeless of any escape ; every one 
looking forward with a certain fearful expectation 
to the down-turning of the thumb ; one or two, per- 
haps, the more aged men, not sorry to escape the mis- 
eries of captivity in the glorious rush and shout of 
vivid battle; some whose thoughts turned back— 
then Leonard touched my shoulder, and I gave my 
attention to things present. Wassielewski was there 











to introduce ; not, he said, to speak. Ie wore a sat- 
isfied and even glad expression. The long wished- 
for moment had arrived. He had brushed his black 
coat and buttoned it tightly round his long, lean fig- 
ure; his white hair was combed back and fell be- 
hind his head, leaving his face standing out keen 
and eager with bright and deep-set eyes, and full 
white beard. His nervousness and restless manner 
were gone. You might think of him, thus calm and 
collected, charging his rifle for one more shot ina 
hail-storm from the advancing gray-coats. 

The first of the four who came with him, and 
the most important, was a Pole about forty years 
of age; a tall, upright, and strong man, looking like 
a Frenchman in dress and the cut of his hair. His 
eyes had something of the wild look which charac- 
terized Wassielewski. 

Wassielewski was about to introduce him to me, 
when he broke away and advanced, speaking in 
French, with a certain gayety of manner, and held 
out his hand—to Leonard. : 

‘“*Count Pulaski,” he said, ‘‘we are indeed re- 
joiced to find you, like your father, among the friends 
of Poland. Wassielewski had not prepared us for 
such an accession to our ranks,” 

I was hardened by this time to any reference to 
my deformity, but I must own that it was not with- 
out a pang that I witnessed disappointment in his 
face, as Leonard bowed and indicated myself, the 
hunchback, 

‘* Pardon, M. le Comte,” he said. 
friend Ladislas Pulaski.” 

The Pole’s face fell, in spite of a polite attempt 
to disguise his disappointment. To be sure, there 
was some difference between a tall and handsome 
young man, whose very face commanded trust, and 
proclaimed him a natural leader, and myself, short, 
round-backed, and dreamy-eyed. We shook hands, 
and he said nothing, but stepped aside to make room 
for the other three. I received the greetings of all 
in turn. One of them was a short and thick-set 
man, apparently an artisan, a man of fifty or so, in 
ragged and threadbare blouse, whose face was deco- 
rated, like Wassielewski’s, with a sabre-cut. Another 
was a much older man, in spectacles and black-cloth 
clothes. This was a professor in some American col- 
lege, who had come across the Atlantic in vacation 
to see his compatriots, and learn the chances. The 
third was, I believe, an importation from Warsaw 
direct, who spoke nothing but Polish, and was pained 
to find that I could not understand him. It seems 
strange that Wassielewski should have allowed me to 
grow up in ignorance of so important a thing. As 
they stood before me I was struck with a résem- 
blance which they all seemed to bear to each other. 
It was only for a moment, and was due, I suppose, 
to the Slavonic type of face. And, oddly enough, 
Herr Raumer’s face bore this same characteristic. 
I thought of Leonard’s suspicions. Could he, too, 
be a Slav? But it was absurd to harbor suspicions 
against one who had actually been converted—that 
very morning—to the conviction that there may be 
honest men in the world. 


“This is my 
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“We are all friends of Poland, I suppose?” 
said the leader of the deputies, looking suspiciously 
around. It was odd that no one, not even Wassie- 
lewski, took the least notice of Herr Raumer. 

“T am an old friend of Ladislas,” said Leonard. 
* “Tam almost his brother, as Wassielewski knows. 
But we will withdraw if you wish.” 
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trious descent, great misfortunes, and undoubted 
talents.” 

I bowed. 

‘‘Whose pursuits, we learn, have hitherto been 
peaceful. We hear, however, with pleasure, that we 
may confidently look for his adhesion whenever we 
find it possible—” 
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‘‘ The last of the five shut the door carefully, as if he were shutting out the world ''—Page 468, 
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‘‘ He is an officer in the British army. He has 
fought the Muscovite,” said the old man. ‘‘ He may 
stay.” 

The first speaker, the Gallicized Pole, drew out a 
paper. 

“ This is little more,” he said, “than a meeting 
to make the acquaintance of a young Pole of illus- 





| ‘‘ That is immediately,” said Wassielewski. 
‘‘_to take practical steps in the desired direc- 
tion.” 
“To call Poland once more to arms,” explained 
Wassielewski.—‘‘ Speak, Ladislas Pulaski!” 
“Gentlemen,” I said, speaking in French, “ you 
see me as I am—deformed from my childhood, 
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bearing a name which can never be made glorious 
by any achievement of my own. You know my 
story, and the fate of my father. Wassielewski has 
urged upon me to join you.” 


urged upon him the madness and folly of joining in 
your plans. Gentlemen—you, M. le Comte’—he 
addressed the chief of them—“ are not all wild en- 
thusiasts. If you concert any plan of rebellion, draw 
it up without consulting my friend Ladislas Pulaski. 
He is not a soldier, nor is he of the stuff which 
makes soldiers. He isa poet anda musician. If 
you must pit the feeble resources of a province—I 
beg your pardon—a nation like Poland against the 
armies of a mighty empire which has been able to 
resist for two years the combined forces of England, 
France, and Turkey, do not add to your numbers a 
man who in the field will be useless to you, whose 
death can do you no good, and whose life may do 
others much good.” 

The leader hesitated. 
Wassielewski. 

And then the old captain had his say. 

‘“‘T do not,” he said, stepping forward, and laying 
his hand upon my shoulder—‘‘I do not, unfortu- 
nately, understand any language but my own. IT 
have never regretted the fact till the present mo- 
ment. Gentlemen, this boy is my son. I have adopt- 
ed him, I have educated him, I refuse to let him go.” 

“The name of Poland—” began my old con- 
spirator, 

“In the name of Poland,” said the captain, “ I 
would let him goif I thought he would be of any 
use. But this is not in the name of Poland. It is 
—pardon me if Iam rough—in the name of a con- 
spiracy. Assure me, if you can, that the nation is 
with you, and Ladislas shall go.” 

“No, no!” cried poor old Wassielewski. ‘‘ He 
comes of his own accord, he cannot be kept back, 
he fights for his mother’s wrongs.—Tell me, Ladis- 
las, tell me, is not that the case?” 

His voice trembled, his eyes were so pathetic 
that I could not resist their appeal. I took his hand 
and pressed it. But I had no word to say. | 

The man they called the count looked disap- 
pointed and uneasy. . 

‘‘This is not,” he said to Leonard, ‘‘ quite the 
reception which we expected. Still, no doubt, there 
is truth in what you urge, and besides—besides— 
nothing is quite certain.—Be assured, M. le Capi- 
taine ”—he addressed the captain—“ that we shall 
spare Count Pulaski if possible. If his name will 
help us, and if we can satisfy you that we obey the 
voice of the nation, we may call upon him—” 

‘““If—if?”’ repeated Wassielewski. ‘‘ Why, are 
the Poles gone mad, to forget the glorious name of 
Pulaski?” 

““Not mad, my friend,” said the count. ‘‘ But 
twenty years have passed. In Polish villages, where 
there are no books and no papers, much is forgotten 
in twenty years.” 

I understood his look as he said these words. I 
was not to go. Of what use could I be, and who, 


Then he whispered to 


| not move or answer. 





| surgents ? 
_ humiliation ? 
‘And I,” said Leonard, also in French, “ have 
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after all these years, would be stirred for a moment 
by the intelligence that a Pulaski had joined the in- 
Was my first feeling one of relief or of 


But the conference was brought to a sudden and 
unexpected end. The count, looking round, per- 


' ceived Herr Raumer standing modestly in the shade 


of the curtain. 

‘‘ And who is this gentleman?” he asked.—“ Is 
he also a friend of yours, Count Pulaski?” 

Before I could answer, Herr Raumer replied for 
me. It was in his most mocking tone, which brought 
out the curious rasp in his voice. It was a voice which 
somehow haunted one ; you could never forget it. I 
hear it still, sometimes, in dreams. 

‘* A friend of Ladislas Pulaski, and a friend to 
Poland. Perhaps a closer friend than any of you.— 
Pray proceed with your papers, M. le Comte.” 

It was the ragged workman, the man in the blue 
blouse, who sprang forward as if he had been shot, 
and, pushing everybody aside, began gazing in the 
German’s face, gesticulating and gasping. 

‘“T know that voice!” he cried. “I have heard 
that voice—many times. When? In Warsaw! 
From whom? From an agent of the police—the 
police—the Russian police !” 

His voice rose to a shriek. Herr Raumer did 
His massive face seemed to 
be of marble as he stood there returning the other’s 
gaze. And when the workman removed his blue 
spectacles he made no resistance, nor any sign. 

“Who is this man, Wassielewsxi?” asked the 
count. 

“IT do not know,” he replied, carelessly ; ‘‘I did 
not see him come in. I have seen him walking with 
Ladislas. He belongs to the town.” 

“Man!” cried the ouvrier, ‘do you not know 
his voice? Are you deaf, then? Have you forgot- 
ten ?—Speak again—you! Speak, spy!” 

But Herr Raumer did not speak. He folded his 
arms, looking down upon the little owvezer with an 
expression of great contempt. But he did not speak. 

The workman shrieked in a kind of rage. 

“ Mais oui!” he cried, “mais oui! Iam not 
mistaken.— Wassielewski—M. le Comte, look at this 
man, I say again. Look at him! Here is treach- 
ery, here is a spy of the Muscov. We are invited to 
meet a Pole—bah! a Pole who cannot speak his own 
tongue—and we find our enemy in the middle of us. 
Mes freres!”—he looked round him with a face 
which revenge and hatred matle a curious and hide- 
ous caricature— mes fréeres! shall we let this man 
leave the house alive?” 

“ Enfin!” cried the count. ‘ Who is he ?—Is 
it any use, Count Pulaski, asking you who he is?” 

“Tt is Herr Raumer,” I said; ‘a German gen- 
tleman, who has lived in this town for many years.” 

‘‘ Who brought him here?” asked the chief. 

‘‘He came in with you,” I replied. “ I thought 
Wassielewski brought him.” 

The old man, puzzled and uneasy, shook his head. 
He was so eager to begin the fighting, this veteran 
rebel, that this preliminary talk, even talk of traitors 
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and spies, worried him. No, he had not brought in 
this stranger, he said. 

Then Herr Raumer laughed and spoke: 

‘‘T came,” he said, in that deep bass voice which 
jarred upon our nerves like a violoncello out of tune 
—“T came uninvited. Let that be understood. I 
was not asked to come by any one. I wished to 
make one in this gathering of Polish conspirators. 
It isa movement in which I take so deep an inter- 
est that I may be excused for wishing to know all 
that goes on.” 

Of course, he was sneering, and, equally of 
course, he did not expect to be believed. 

The Parisian Pole shrieked and danced with 
rage, ejaculating, cursing, pouring out imprecations 
with a volubility almost incredible. 

“Here!” he cried, a little exhausted—‘“‘ here ! 
In the very presence of the young Count Pulaski. 
You, Wassielewski, look at him. Do you not know 
him?” 

He lifted himself on his toes and hissed a name 
in Wassielewski’s ear. 

The old man staggered. 

“ Here—in the same town—all these years—and 
I not to know it!” hecried. ‘ Not to know it—” 
Then he advanced upon Herr Raumer, tall, threat- 
ening, wild-eyed, waving his arms like the sails of a 
windmill. 

“Oh ! men—men—shall we kill him?” 

He was hungry for the blood of the spy. Had 
he possessed a weapon, I think there would have 
been an end of him at once. Two of the others, the 
professor and the count, placed themselves before 
the door, and the man in the blouse danced round 
and round, loudly crying that he should be killed, 
and that at once. 

“He is a spy—O Ladislas—hope of my heart— 
the son of my dear mistress whom this man mur- 
dered, what have you told him about us—about our 
plans?” 

“ Nothing, Wassielewski. 
nothing.” 

“He has told the spy nothing,” Wassielewski 
repeated.—“‘ Have you eaten his bread, Ladislas? 
Have you entered his house? Have you taken his 
hand?” 

‘‘T have done all those things,” I replied. 

Herr Raumer laughed. 

“He has done all those things. 
spirator and rebel?” 

Wassielewski pointed to the man in the blouse. 

‘‘Tell him,” he said, ‘‘ tell Ladislas Pulaski why 
he should not have done those things.” 

“He should not have eaten his bread, or en- 
tered his house, or taken his hand, because the bread 
is paid for by Russia, because the house is the house 
of a Russian spy, and because the hand is red with 
Polish blood.” 

‘“ And more—and more !” said Wassielewski. 

“ Much more. That hand was the hand which 
arrested Roman Pulaski on his way to the Austrian 
frontier. It is the hand of the man who led the 
Cossacks when they robbed the Polish mothers of 
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their children. Count Ladislas Pulaski, there stands 
the man who murdered your mother, and made you 
—what you are.” 

“More,” said Wassielewski. ‘‘ More.” 

“Tt is the hand of the man who drove Roman 
Pulaski along the road from Warsaw to Siberia.” 

Leonard laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

“Steady, Laddy—quiet, dear boy, patience.” 

Then the count spoke. 

“Tt is unfortunate. We might have known that 
Russian spies would be in this place somewhere. 
We did not expect to find one in our very midst.” 

“Among us all these years, and I never knew 
him!” groaned poor Wassielewski. ‘‘ Poles! What 
shall we do to this man?” 

. “Meantime,” said the count, ‘‘ we have tosface 
the fact that he has been here to-day, that he knew 
of our coming, and the reason of it, and that all our 
proceedings will be reported immediately to St. Pe- 
tersburg. This, at least, changes our plans.” 

“Not to-day’s proceedings. For he shall die— 
he shall die!” cried the workman. 

And then there was dead silence. The men 
looked at each other as if asking who would strike 
the blow. 

The captain interfered. 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ do not forget that what- 
ever this man is, or has been, he is in my house, and 
in England, and must be allowed to go unhurt. You 
cannot, as you might in Poland, kill him as a spy. 
That is impossible. You must let him go.” 

“Let him go?” cried the Parisian, springing to 
the front. ‘“ Never!” 

I will do the man justice. He never flinched or 
showed the slightest fear. But the count drew him 
back gently. 

“Let him goin peace,” he said. “In England 
we cannot shoot him.—Go ; all that we can do, Mon- 
sieur le Mouchard, is to parade your name, to de- 
scribe your person, to make your calling impossible 
unless you can disguise yourself, and therefore to 
ruin you with the secret-service department. Go, 
loathed and accursed among men! Go, canaz/lle/” 

He turned from him with such a gesture as 
Peter might have made to Judas. Leonard, to my 
astonishment, took Herr Raumer by the arm, and 
led him to the door, going out with him, as the 
Poles fell back right and left. Wassielewski and 
the man in the blouse whispered together for a mo- 
ment, and then followed together. That boded ill 
for the spy, and I was relieved, on the whole, to 
think that Leonard was with him. 

I was left alone with the three Poles and the 
captain. 

“Count Pulaski,” said the leader, “‘I greatly de- 
plore this accident. I hoped that we should have 
been able to lay before you all our plans, to enlist 
you in the cause, and to hold out hopes of an imme- 
diate insurrection.” 

“ And now—?” 

“‘ Now, we have no plan. We must first find out 
how far our secrets have been made known by that 





man.” 
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“Can I not help you?” I asked. ‘‘ I am—what 
you see me—but I might do something yet for Po- 
land.” 

“You shall Zve for Poland,” he went on, with a 
sad but kindly smile. ‘‘ No; we shall not, as, your 
friend said, add murder to revolt in dragging you 
away from your peaceful life. Think, if you can, 
sometimes, of those who have personal sufferings 
and degradations burning in their souls. You have 
none. My back has felt the Russian stick; my 
cheek yet burns with the Russian blow. Still, you 
have the memory of your father’s death, and you 
cannot love the Russian cause. Forget us as soon 
as you can. I shall take Wassielewski away, and 
leave you free. We shall have meetings, I suppose, 
but¢you will not be asked to join. Everything is 
uncertain, because in London, Paris, everywhere, 
the mouchards throng. And, of all mouchards, the 
most crafty, the most difficult to detect, is the Rus- 
sian. I wish you farewell, Count Pulaski.” 

He took my hand and was gone, followed by his 
three friends, and I was left alone. 

This was the end of my grand deputation. 

I was free; my promise would never be fulfilled ; 
I was relieved of my pledge. And I was profound- 
ly humiliated. For I was allowed to go as one who 
could be of no use to the cause. I saw the disap- 
pointment on the chief’s face when he turned from 
Leonard to me; I saw the readiness with which he 
acquiesced in Leonard’s expostulation : I was of no 
use to him or to his party. The last of my race 
was another Edgar Atheling. 

And would they think—no—they could not—that 
I had revealed the plot to this Russo-German spy? 
Or that I was a foolish creature who could not hold 
his tongue ? 


—~——- 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE SPY’S EXPLANATION. 


IN the street Leonard released his hold of Herr 
Raumer’s arm. 

“You are free,” he said. 

The spy laughed. 

‘“‘Of course, I knew there was no danger. The 
danger begins now. Come with me to my lodgings. 
I have something to say to you.” 

Leonard followed him. 

In his own place the man opened a bottle of 
hock, and after offering a glass to Leonard, who re- 
fused, drank glass after glass without stopping. 

‘‘ Nothing,” he said, “steadies the nerves like 
hock. So you will not drink with a member of the 
Russian secret service? No. You will not sit down 
in his room? No. You will not take his hand? 
No. You think it,a disgrace to belong to that ser- 
vice? Good. That is not a disgrace, but it is dis- 
graceful to be found out, and I do not disguise from 
you that it will not do me good at headquarters to 
have been discovered. After all, they will remem- 
ber that I have had a good long run. 

“Our friend in the blue blouse”—he sat down 


“Go your own way.” 
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_and crossed his legs—‘“‘ was quite right, though he 


put things roughly. The Poles cannot see the other 
side of the question. That is why I wanted to ex- 


_ plain to you one or two little things.” 





He paused, as if trying for words. 

“T cannot hope,” he said, “to make you under- 
stand that the execution of orders in the police is no 
more disgraceful than in the army. I did arrest 
Roman Pulaski. I tracked him down, and caught 
him just upon the frontier. That was my duty. I 
did escort him part of the way to Siberia, whither 
he walked on foot. That was my duty. The sen- 
tence was the czar’s. I was his servant. Do you 
blame me? No; youcannot. As regards the other 
charge about the children, that is also partly true. 
I was not in charge of the carts, but I rode part of 
the way with them. I am in no mood for lying or 
for defending myself with you, but I ask you to let 
young Pulaski know that this is the first I have 
heard about his connection with that day. I did not 
know, when I first made his acquaintance, that he — 
was one of the victims of that—that—excess of zeal 
on the part of our Cossack friends. ‘ I knew nothing 
about his mother, You may believe me or not when 
I tell you that when I made his acquaintance—when 
I found him to be a poet and a dreamer—I resolved 
to prevent him if possible from being led to death 
by a madman. Do you blame me for that?” 

“Ves,” Leonard replied. ‘I blame you for ever 
speaking to him or knowing him. I blame you—be- 
cause you are a spy.” 

‘‘ A servant in the secret-service department. Yes, 
and in that capacity I have been of use to my coun- 
try.” 

“T dare say you have,” said Leonard. “I do 
not care to hear about that. I have only one more 
thing to say. Did you happen, when you came 
away, to catch the expression in old Wassielewski’s 
eyes?” 

““T did. I watched all the eyes. Shall I tell you 
what they said as plainly as eyes can speak? That 
boy looked at me with a sort of wonder, as if it 
wes not possible; the professor with curiosity ; the 
count with disappointment, but no surprise. I know 
the count, he is a clever man, and, if he does not get 
shot in Poland, will rise in Paris. The old captain 
would have liked to hang me up at the yard-arm ; 
and the other two, Wassielewski and our Parisian, 
looked murder.” 

“T came with you, to warn you.” 

“ Thank you very much ; I need no warning.” 

‘What are you going to do?” 

‘“‘ Murder and revenge,” he repeated—“ that sounds 
ugly, but I have seen the look of murder in a good 


many eyes before now. The look does not kill. I 
shall do nothing.” 

“You will remain here?” 

“Yes, here—in this town—in this house. They 
may come up here to murder me. I have pistols. I 


sleep with the door locked. I shall not be fright- 
ened away by any pair of Polish patriots.” 

“That will not do at all,” said Leonard. 
must go away.” 


“You 


WIND FROM THE EAST. 


“ Must? And why?” 

He explained that there were other reasons be- 
sides the fear of those two. The Poles would spread 
it abroad that he was a Russian spy; the town was 
full of sailors only a year or so from the Crimean 
War; and that an English mob were generally 
rough. 

Lastly, Leonard assured him that so far as lay in 
his power he should take care that he should enter 
no respectable person's house, that his profession 
should be told everybody, and that a highly-colored 
description of the deputation scene should be for- 
warded to the local. and to the London papers. 

Then Herr Raumer gave way. 

“You are a pertinacious man,” he said, “ and 
you want to see me go. Well, I will go to-day. 
Will that satisfy you?” 

“T want, for the sake of poor old Wassielewski, 
to avoid a scandal. See”—Leonard pointed to the 
window—“‘ the little man in the blouse is watching 
you in the street.” 

This was indeed the case. He was marching 
backward and forward, gesticulating, and incessant- 
ly casting an eye at the door of the enemy’s house. 

“Go in the daytime,” said Leonard. “ There is a 
train to London at five—go by that.” 
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“Perhaps,” said the spy; ‘‘ perhaps by a later 
train ; but I shall go to-day—that I promise you, for 
Wassielewski’s sake. All this,” he went on, after 
more hock—*‘ all this, I confess, is horribly annoying 
tome. I had formed a pleasant plan for the future 
which has been entirely disarranged. At sixty-two 
one does not like to have one’s plans upset. I pic- 
tured to myself ten years of ease and retirement 
from active work, giving my advice and experience 
to the department, going on those special missions 
reserved for the higher officers of the service, deco- 
rated, pensioned, and living at St. Petersburg with a 
young and beautiful wife. I confess I am disap- 
pointed. Now, I dare say, I shall never marry at 
all. After all, he who expects nothing from life gets 
the most. I am content.” 

““T came away after that,” said Leonard. ‘‘ What 
aman it is! He has no shame; he glories in his 
trade. I hope he will go, as he promised ; but I am 
not easy about it. I should like to watch old Was- 
sielewski, or lock him up. And it seems too much 
to think that he will go away in broad daylight like 
a man who isn’t a spy. Most likely he will steal . 
away in the dark by cross-cuts and lanes and on tip- 
toe, after the manner of a stage spy.” 


[CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH. ] 





VAINDVRRONEI ITE LAST, 


HE Spring, so fair in her young incompleteness, 

: Of late the very type of tender sweetness ; 
Now, through frail leaves and misty branches brown, 
Looks forth, the dreary shadow of a frown 
Chasing the frank smile from her innocent face. 
What marvel this ? for the East Wind’s disgrace 
Smites, like a buffet, April’s tingling cheek, 
Whence the swift, outraged blood doth ebb to seek 

_ The affrighted heart ! 
The Earth, herself so gay, 

Buoyant, and happy, at the dawn of day, 
Thrills, shivering low with every flaw increased, 
And fraught with salt-sea coldness from the East ! 


O masterful wind and cruel! at thy sweep, 

From the bold hill-top to the valley-deep, 
Surprise and fear through all the woodlands run, 
Till the coy nestling-places of the sun 

Are ruffled up, from shine to shade, as when 

At the first note of storm the moorland hen 
Ruffles her wings ere yet their warmth be spread 
About each tremulous nestling’s dusky head. 


On the tall trees the foremost buds, half bare, 

Stared, as wild-eyed, on the keen, rasping air ; 

Then shook—but not with softly-palpitant thrills, 

As when, o’erlooking the freed mountain-rills, 
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They felt their life by loving arms caressed— 
Warm, viewless arms of zephyrs of the West— 

But with the sense, the cold and shivery stress 

Of utter and forlornest nakedness. 

The twigs that bore them flattened upward, lost 

To all but rigid consciousness of frost ; 

And their full-foliaged branches which so blindly 
Bowed in meek homage when the winds were kindly 
Strained upward, too, in stiff, rebellious fashion, 
With throes of anguish and deep moans of passion, 
Wrung from them by wild beatings of the gale! 


Then many a tiny leaf, though waxing pale, 
Cloud-shadowed, all unfrayed, yet quivering, shrunk 
Behind the mosses of some giant trunk, 

To wait till the shrewd tempest hurtling by 

Left Spring once more empress of earth and sky— 
While many a large leaf, almost riven apart, 

Piped a sad dirge from out its fluted heart, 

And knowing what sombre selvage must be seen— 
Alas, too soon !—to film its glow of green, 
Bewailed the hour whose treacherous brightness came 
To warm its life-blood into genial flame 

Only to send the blissful-flowing tide 

Back through the baffled veins unsatisfied, 

Its nascent joy nipped by the arctic breath 

And merciless waftage of this Wind of Death ! 
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« O you suppose that I shall ever deny that? 

Do you suppose that I shall ever explain ? 
If you do—” And here the haughty, disdainful tones 
suddenly broke off in a passion of anger and defi- 
ance. ‘The next moment the circlet of gold with its 
one flashing diamond was drawn swiftly from the 
finger, where twelve months ago it had been placed 
with such fond words and fonder hopes, and flung 
fiercely down upon the table before which the giver 
stood. 

“ Essie—” 

“Don’t call me by that name now! 
forfeited all right to do so.” 

The man to whom this was addressed looked at 
the girl, who passed this sentence so fiercely, with 
a sort of stunned look of amazement. Recovering 
himself presently, he said, with emphasis : 

“‘T have zot forfeited the right. You are simply 
misunderstanding me in the wildest manner.” 

“ Misunderstanding you |” 

This with an inflection of scorn and unbelief that 
was like a blow. But the listener kept his temper 
well in hand. 

“‘Ves—misunderstanding me. I have neither 
asked you to explain nor to deny. You unfortu- 
nately take up a letter that I should never have 
shown you, and thus become acquainted with 
what—” 

“ He who hesitates is lost ;”’ and the moment’s 
hesitation here—perhaps for the right word, merely, 
for John Wayland was not a fluent man—lost him 
more than he would gain again in this interview. 

“With what you would have preferred to tell 
me,” was the swift interposition, said with no dimi- 
nution of hot anger. 

“T don’t know that I should have told you at 
all!” 

“You don’t know that you should have told me 
at all! How chivalrous ! how generous, John Way- 
land!” And here the anger became mixed with a 
glimpse of that love that half an hour ago had 
made such a heaven for her. ‘If some wretch had 
written to me, as James Charlton has written to yozs, 
and accused you of such things as this, do you think 
that I would have insulted you by ever dreaming of 
telling you the contents? Never! never! I should 
know that I could never have told you. O John, 
John, why didn’t you say, ‘I should zever have told 
you ?’” 

The despairing break in the voice here was al- 
most a sob. The man made a movement forward as 
he heard it, and a little flush crossed his face. 

‘“ Essie—Esther,” he said, in a moment, “I am 
not like you—quick in my thought and action ; that 
is all.” 

‘No, no, it is zo¢ all! You doubted me from 
the first, after reading that letter. I saw something 
different about you—an absence of mind, a coolness 
—the moment I came in.” 


You have 


“‘T was disturbed that any man dared to say such 
things of you—and to write them tome. That was 
natural,” 

‘* As if any man like James Charlton dared not 
fie about any one who had thwarted his purpose! I 
had thwarted his purpose, and he determined to re- 
venge himself upon me. But if you had loved me 
—if you could love as I thought—if you were the 
man I thought you—you would listen to nothing, 
you would care for nothing—you couldn't be dis- 
turbed |” 

In an instant, without warning, as her voice 
ceased, Esther Dalrymple turned and left the room. 

John Wayland (Jack Wayland his friends dubbed 
him) stood for a second as if dazed, then sprang to 
the door with an idea at first of pursuit ; but a min- 
ute’s reflection showed him that this was useless, and 
he turned back, with a look in his eyes that, if Es- 
ther Dalrymple had seen, might have gone far to 
heal her sore heart. Flinging himself down in a 
chair before the table, whereon lay the fatal let- 
ter and the pretty, glittering ring, he saw also a little 
pair of rose-colored gloves and a soft, little, lawny 
handkerchief, with an odor of wood-violets. He 
took them up with a sort of tender admiration, re- 
garded them a few minutes, then, suddenly pressing 
them passionately to his lips, thrust them out of 
sight into an inner pocket against his breast. Then, 
as calmly as he could, he reviewed the situation. 

Two hours ago he had been one of the happiest 
of men. Just promoted to the rank of colonel, 
possessing the love of the girl who had won his heart 
three years ago, in the prime of his young manhood 
—he had just turned thirty—life stretched fair and 
promisingly before him. Now, rejected, scorned, this 
woman whom he loved suffering as he knew that she 
must suffer, and a dark shadow flung upon her sweet, 
fair name by ascoundrel whom to seek to punish open- 
ly would be to throw up to the world the whole hide- 
ous story—a story he did not doubt to be false—a 
lie, as she had said, but none the less a shadow. He 
had known three years before that James Charlton 
was one of the moths that had fluttered round Esther 
Dalrymple’s bright light ; but he did not know how 
the light had scorched and burned this particular 
moth, though Essie, in the first days of her engage- 
ment, had told him of the young man’s professed 
regard for her, and that at one time she had thought 
that she liked him, ‘ until—until—” and Essie had 
stopped eloquently here with such a look at her 
lover that any man far less ardent even than Jack 
Wayland would have forgotten everything else but 
the bliss of the moment. He began to see now how 
‘“thwarted” James Charlton had been, and how, 
meanly jealous and revengeful, he sought to de- 
stroy the woman he had loved, and to keep her from 
other arms than his own. Gradually, as John Way- 
land pondered everything, the whole danger of the 
situation presented itself. Here was a thoroughly 
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reckless, unprincipled man—a man without honor, 
without mercy. If he had dared to write this bold 
letter to him, his superior officer, what would he not 
dare in any other direction? John Wayland again 
took up the letter, and again read it. As he laid 
it down, a set, fierce expression hardened his lips, 
and he said, slowly, as if he were delivering a mili- 
tary sentence, “ This man has forfeited his place 
among men—he has no right to life!” At the sound 
of his own voice, he glanced about for a moment as 
if he had forgotten where he was. Then a look of 
anguish followed as the scent of the violets reached 
him, stealing up from the hidden handkerchief. 

By the afternoon of that day all the little mili- 
tary town was in commotion, for news had come to 
headquarters that part of Stonewall Jackson’s force 
had crossed the yiver and gained the eminence three 
miles to the south of the town. Ina few hours this 
little stronghold of the Northern army on Southern 
soil might again be in possession of the Confeder- 
ates. And what did that not convey to the North- 
erners who now held it ? 

Essie Dalrymple, perhaps, of all the Northern 
women who were making their winter home there, 
was the only one who was not in a tumultuous state 
of fear at this crisis. What did it matter to her? 
She had been through a more disastrous battle than 
any that could now come to her. In it she had lost 
more than life. All her young days she had had 
astrong and beautiful ideal. All girls create for 
themselves, out of the fanciful region of romance in 
which they mostly live, a hero of some pattern. But 
Essie’s hero differed somewhat from the usual mould 
of grace and fascination, for her ideal was not so 
much of beauty and grace as of strength. Brilliant 
and lovable herself, she had kindled many a flame 
that had never warmed her own heart. But not 
until she was twenty-five did she discover her strong 
god in the person of John Wayland. For the year 
that they had been engaged not a cloud had appeared 
in their heaven until now. And now at one moment 
the face of everything was changed. As Essie was 
standing at the window, contemplating not so much 
the hurrying of the troops as her own shattered 
love and broken hopes, her cousin, Mrs. March- 
mont, suddenly turning from her packing, ex- 
claimed : 

“* Essie, wi/7 you go up and pack your things? 
Fred says we must be ready for a sudden start.” 

Essie, thus adjured, moved slowly from the win- 
dow. 

““ How frightened you seem, Julia!” was her sole 
remark, as she confronted her cousin with strained, 
wondering eyes. 

“Frightened! Well, I should think any woman 
might feel a /¢¢/e disturbed by the probability of 
being routed by the rebels in a few hours,” retorted 
Mrs, Julia, in an exasperated tone. 

‘*T have no idea we shall be routed by the reb- 
els, Julia.” 

“Essie, I should ¢hzz% you had taken leave of 
your senses. Why, the colonel himself has ordered 
' these preparations! He says that we may have to 


start in an hour, to be sure of getting the Northern 
train at Rodersville.” 

“Well, I hope we shall. To go North—yes, 
that is the best thing that can happen now.” 

Mrs. Marchmont was too busy with her fears and 
her packing to notice anything unusual in Essie’s 
manner or voice. To her it only appeared that Es- 
sie had begun to wake up, and she felt infinitely 
relieved when the young lady betook herself off, as 
she supposed, to her packing. But, when Essie 
Dalrymple found herself in her own room, it was 
not to busy herself as good Mrs. Marchmont had 
suggested. Ever since her stormy interview with 
John Wayland, she had shrunk from being alone. 
As the joyless hours dragged by, she had persistent- 
ly followed her cousin about wherever she went, as if 
to escape from her own thoughts. Now, at last, she 
stood alone in the pretty room where for months she 
had known only happiness, where for months she 
had come in from her interviews with her lover to 
ponder over his words and to build her plans for the 
future. All about this room hung here and there 
the pictured face of this lover. He looked at her 
from her toilet-table; his eyes smiled down upon 
her from the bouquet of grasses that surmounted 
her mirror. In various devices of frame and sur- 
roundings she had distributed this pictured face all 
over the walls and even against the curtains of her 
apartment, in the sweet, shameless fondness of her 
love. And to confront all this now was to confront 
the mocking ghosts of her dead happiness. For a 
moment, as she entered the room, she covered her 
eyes with her cold, trembling hands. Then, with a 
long, shivering breath, she in the next moment 
forced herself to contemplate what was before her. 
As the strong, resolute face of John Wayland 
seemed to look smilingly upon her from every cor- 
ner of the room, a great wave of bitterness and love 
rose in her heart. ‘“O John, John!” she cried, 
aloud, “‘to think that all these months I have had 
such belief, such trust in you! If any enemy had 
come to me and told me no matter what terrible 
tales of you, I should not have heeded them. As 
long as you loved me nobody could have shaken my 
faith. But at the first breath of slander against me, 
you are filled with doubting. Are men always so, I 
wonder? Is it only by other men’s estimates of a 
woman that they judge her? Is there no veal 
strength of character among you, no veal power of 
loving? O John, John! and I thought you my rock 
of strength and my refuge.” As she spoke these 
last words, she staggered to her feet, and with a dry, 
tearless sob went swiftly about the room, and one 
by one gathered all the various pictures of her lover 
from wall, and mirror, and bracket, and curtain. 
This done, she bound them together in a little 
packet, wrote his name unsteadily upon the cover- 
ing, and turned to leave the room. But a mist came 
over her eyes; she could not see her way. She put 
her hand to her forehead and thought : ‘‘ I will wait 
and rest awhile. I have eaten nothing for hours, 
and I suppose my strength has failed me.” It was 
but a step to the low, wide lounge, and still, with 
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the mist across her eyes, and darkness gathering 
everywhere, she somehow guided herself thither- 
ward, and, with a sweet sense of peace and rest 
stealing over her, sank face downward upon the 
damask pillows. The hours hurried by, full of ex- 
citement to the rest of the inmates of the house, to 
the Northern garrison outside, and to the roused 
and expectant Southern residents, who exulted open- 
ly in the prospect before them. As the afternoon 
deepened, and the sun sank behind the low range of 
hills, Mrs. Marchmont, her fears allayed a little by 
the lack of new alarms, bethought herself of her 
cousin. Acting upon this thought, she went to her 
room and tapped upon the door. No answer; nota 
sound of movement inside. How odd! Where 
could she be? Colonel Wayland, could she be with 
him? But, no, he had been on active duty since 
the first news of the enemy’s vicinity. Ah! perhaps 
she was with Mrs. Loder? Three rooms beyond 
was Mrs. Loder’s. Confident of finding her there, 
her perplexity increased when Mrs. Loder informed 
her that she had not seen Essie since early morning. 
Then the two discussed the situation. She must 
have gone out fora walk. Essie was such a care- 
less, fearless, foolish girl. But what could she bé 
thinking of? The streets were full of soldiers, not a 
woman to be seen. The sun sank still lower, and 
presently went down behind the hills, and left a 
lovely line of golden light which would very soon 
be lost ina gray twilight. Still no Essie. ‘‘ The 
girl must be beside herself,” and Mrs. Marchmont, 
with this half-irritated, half-alarmed exclamation, ran 
down upon the veranda and looked eagerly for the 
twentieth time for the supposed truant. Presently 
she saw a well-known figure. It was Colonel Way- 
land—and without Essie. But still— 

‘*Colonel! colonel!” and Julia Marchmont’s 
voice now began to quiver. : 

‘‘There’s nothing new to alarm you, Mrs. March- 
mont. The enemy have not advanced any farther, 
and I think I can take care of them,” with a grim 
look. 

“O colonel, it isn’t the enemy I’m thinking of 
now, but Essie. I can’t find Essie ; she’s not in her 
room, nor anywhere about the house ; she must have 
been out half the afternoon.” 

Colonel Wayland’s face looked like stone. 

‘‘ Essie?” he repeated, in a mechanical tone. 

“Yes, I can’t find her anywhere. How could 
she have gone out ?—and where can she be?” 

““T will go—and—search for her,” said John 
Wayland, in a strange, shaken voice. He was turn- 
ing away when a girl—one of the chambermaids of 
the house—came hurrying up to them. 

“Missy Marchmont! Missy Marchmont! sum- 
fin’s er matter wi’ Miss Essie. I jist went in to 
car’ ’er towels, and she’s lyin’ on ’er lounge, and 
never say a word when I speak to ’er.” 

John Wayland did not wait for his companion ; 
but, by the time he had crossed the threshold of Es- 
sie Dalrymple’s room, Julia Marchmont was follow- 
ing his hurrying steps. There she was, his “little 
love,” as he used to fondly call her, a slight, motion- 
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less figure, lying there with a certain inert relaxation 
—a certain stillness, that chilled him with horror. 
He did not waver, however, in his swift action ; but, 
going quickly forward, laid his hand upon the droop- 
ing shoulder, and called, firmly, “Essie!” There 
was not the faintest response. The moment he 
touched her shoulder he felt sure that there would 
not be. He did not speak again to her; but, slip- 
ping his arms beneath the slim, prostrate figure, he 
lifted it up, and turned the hidden face to the light. 

‘*O colonel ! is she—is she—” 

Colonel Wayland waited a moment, only a mo- 
ment ; then, with his finger on the slender wrist, 
where a faint, sluggish pulse was beating, answered 
Mrs. Marchmont : ' 

“Tt is only a swoon of some kind. She will come 
round by-and-by. I'll send for Richards.” 

Mrs. Marchmont was wonderfully reassured by 
this quiet, undemonstrative manner, but she thought 
to herself, ‘‘ How can he be so cool?” 

And all the time a great throb of anguish was 
tearing John Wayland’s heart, and turning his blood 
to fire. 

When Richards, the regiment-surgeon, came, his 
verdict was not unlike what the colonel expected. 
There had been great nervous excitement, and prob- 
ably lack of food, for some hours; the result a pro- 
longed fainting-fit, not at all an uncommon thing. 
And while he spoke, administering some simple re- 
storative, a faint sigh came from the still lips they 
were watching. 

“ There, she is coming round ; now, Mrs. March- 
mont—” and the doctor gave cheerful directions to 
that lady for the further restoration of his patient. 

While they were talking, John Wayland stole 
quietly away. He found a messenger awaiting him 
from the camp just outside of the town. Scouts had 
come in with fresh intelligence—intelligence that 
would change his plans materially. He listened at 
first with a kind of forced attention. Presently his 
face began to show a closer interest; a light came 
into his eyes, color to his cheek, and, before the 
young officer had concluded, he broke in abruptly : 

‘Do I understand you to say that they have en- 
tered the gap?” 

“Yes, and are moving on rapidly under cover of 
the growing dusk.” 

““So much the better—the end will come sooner 
than I thought.” 

Five minutes after, the two were in the saddle 
again. Ten, fifteen minutes later, the Federal force, 
under command of Colonel Wayland, was on its way 
in the swift-fallen darkness to meet the approaching 
enemy. In the hour that followed, there occurred 
one of the fiercest struggles, though perhaps the 
least noted, of the war, in the greater conflicts that, 
immediately ensuing, overshadowed all minor issues. 


The inhabitants of the town listened to the inces- 


sant firing with mingled feelings of hope and alarm. 


The few native Unionists, the Confederate sympa-_ 


thizers, and the Northern strangers who had taken 


advantage of Federal possession to be with their 


i 


friends for the winter, were alike in alternate states 
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of confidence and anxiety. Gradually, as the sound 
of the guns ceased, this alternation of feeling, in- 
stead of subsiding, rose to a climax—a fever-heat of 
excitement which manifested itself in various ways, 
according tothe temperaments and situation. In the 
little hotel where most of the Northern visitors had 
taken up their winter-quarters, the excitement per- 
haps was more intense than if not so active as else- 
where. Essie Dalrymple, greatly relieved upon her 
recovery to find that her illness had been entirely 
attributed to the effect of the general panic, did her 
utmost, now that she had full possession of her 
senses, to retain them. With great docility she had 
followed the doctor’s regimen of beef-tea, and ac- 
cepted Mrs. Marchmont’s rather oppressive care 
with unusual patience, for Essie was a girl of great 
good sense in some directions, and she fully realized 
that, however grateful unconsciousness might be to 
her, she had no right to become a burden upon her 
friends at this trying time. Then, too, as she came 
into the full realization of the crisis that had come 
upon them, a fresh impetus seemed to be given to 
various emotions. It was one thing to stand face to 
face with John Wayland, to see him in his strength 
of vigorous manhood, unassailed by peril, and to 
defy him and turn away from him with a sense of 
indignant scorn ; and another thing to think of him 
in danger, in the thick of battle, perhaps not only 
that, but wounded—dying! Ah, if it came to that! 
If he were taken, and the other left! If James 
Charlton lived to curse her life, while John Wayland 
went out of the world with his last memories of her 
the bitter words that she had spoken! Could God 
punish her like this? She was standing by her open 
window, asking herself this question, when she first 
heard the distant sound of a horse’s hoofs as the ani- 
mal was being urged rapidly onward. The sound 
came from below the town. She knew at once per- 
fectly well that it was a messenger from the scene 
of action. What news was he bringing? Was it 
victory or defeat for them? Was it life or death for 
her ? 

Nearer and nearer he comes. She can presently 
distinguish every stroke of the iron heel upon the 
dry earth. Nearer and nearer yet, until, close at 
hand, there, at the turning of the street, horse and 
rider wheel into sight. Essie Dalrymple never re- 
membered how, in her weak state, she accomplished 
the distance between her room and the lower piazza. 
But to her dying day she will remember standing 
there, with the little group of waiting men and wom- 
en, when the messenger, flinging himself from his 
hard-ridden horse, told his news. There was a little 
burst of joy at the first for the intelligence of the 
Federal triumph, ant then a quick break of pain at 
the words, ‘‘ But we’re bringing the colonel back 
badly wounded.” Yet Essie heard it all without a 
word, and, while the rest hurried here and there, and 
bestirred themselves, some for the wounded man’s 
welfare, and others to spread the news, she waited 
in the darkness for his coming. Would he know 
her? would there be time for her to speak with him 
before—before ?—but she could not finish that cruel 


possibility, even in her thought. And, whatever was 
in the future, he was living now, and there was hope. 
It seemed a long, long time to her—that waiting 
in the darkness there in the still, balmy night, that 
was like a Northern night of June. A long, long 
time; but, when at last the ambulance came in 
sight ; when it stopped at the door ; when out of it 
was lifted a helpless figure, whose face, as it passed 
her, was white and sharp, like the face of Death—it 
was as if time had stood still ; as if all the dreadful 
hours between this moment and the early noon had 
never been. Dr. Richards, the army-surgeon, fol- 
lowing closely in the rear, caught sight of the shrink- 
ing girl as she stood half hidden in her leafy covert 
by the trellis, and stopped a moment to reassure 
her. 

‘‘He has only fainted from loss of blood, Miss 
Dalrymple.” 

“Ts the wound dangerous? Will it prove fa- 
tal?” asked Essie, trying in vain to steady her 
voice. 

‘‘Tt’s a bad wound, but I don’t think it will prove 
fatal. But you had better not stay out here in the 
night-air, Miss Dalrymple. You must take care of 
yourself ; we have many wounded men, and we may 
want nurses, you know.” 

This was enough for Essie. And the doctor 
knew that it would be enough to keep him from 
having another patient at least. 

Up-stairs in her room, with what patience she 
could summon, Essie set herself to watch and wait. 
Slowly—oh, how slowly !—the minutes seemed to 
creep by, yet each one barbed with fire, while from 
her open door she caught a vision of hurrying mes- 
sengers, and heard, rising and falling, the various 
voices of the occupants of the house in that lowered, 
muffled tone which always carried in it the suggestion 
of calamity. But by-and-by all this subsided, and 
Essie found herself sitting in the stillness that set- 
tles upon a household when the night deepens. Mrs. 
Marchmont, looking in upon her at different inter- 
vals to advise or admonish, had at length left her 
alone in the silence with her own thoughts. 

Softly the little French clock on the mantel 
ticked away the minutes of that fearful, precious 
time. Eleven, at length the tiny bell beat musically 
out ; then tick-tack, tick-tack again ; while outside a 
bird moaned and complained in a monotonous, piping 
tone, and the wind, sweeping down from the moun- 
tain, came sighingly to her ear. With a little shiver 
she rose from her seat and turned to close her door. 
She need expect no message now ; it was too late. 
But, even as her hand touched the door, she heard a 
footstep ascending the stair. She waited, listening 
eagerly. Was it a messenger for her? And, as she 
asks herself this question, she sees the friendly face 
of Dr. Richards coming toward her. He smiled as 
he met her, but it was rather gravely. 

“Ts he better? is he doing well?” 
not wait for him to speak. 

“He is doing as well as I expected, Miss Dal- 
rymple, and I have come to take you down to him 
for a few moments.” 


She could 
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“Doctor, he is in danger; he—he is going to 
die!” poor Essie burst out, in agonized tones. 

“Miss Dalrymple, there is just one thing for you 
todo. You must control yourself if you are to see 
Colonel Wayland, or I won’t answer for the conse- 
quences. I will tell you the exact truth. There is 
danger of inflammation and delirium, but I think he 
will pull through. He understands this as well as I 
do, and, in view of any possible disastrous ending— 
it is only possible—he wants to see you now, and 
have a few minutes’ talk with you. He has some- 
thing he must say to you.” 

“TJ understand, and you may trust me, doctor; I 
will not give way.” 

The doctor regarded her a moment, then quietly 
said, “ Yes, I think you will do,” and, as they went 
down together, he thought : “I did quite right to tell 
her; she is made of good stuff, and can be equal to 
an emergency.” 

But when Essie caught sight of that deathly face 
upon the pillow as she entered the chamber where 
her lover lay, for a moment her heart quailed. The 
next moment she was at his side, was bending over 
him, her lips quivering, but her voice steady, as she 
said, quietly : : 

“The doctor brought me here, John; he told 
me that you wanted to see me; but you mustn't 
exhaust yourself.” 

*“« Essie, will you kiss me?” 

As her lips met his, he slipped his arm about her 
and held her closely for a moment ; then, still keep- 
ing her hand, he said, slowly, and with some effort— 
the effort of bodily weakness and not of purpose : 

‘Essie, I have something to tell you. I—” 

“Not now, Jack, you are not strong enough; 
wait—wait until to-morrow.” 

““ No—that may be too late ; Essie ”»—he stopped 
as if to take a deeper breath, then, with a tighter 
hold upon her hand—“ Essie, James Charlton is dead.” 

“Thank God! he can work no more mischief in 
this world,” burst forth Essie, with swift passion. 

“No; no more mischief. But, Essie, he did not 
die in this skirmish—this last battle. He died by 
my hand. It was a fair fight. I met him suddenly 
just after we had driven the enemy back and the 
day was ours. I turned and challenged him. We 
fought with pistols at twenty paces. My shot took 
fatal effect. His has been almost as fatal—it has 
brought me where I am.” 

“Jack, Jack!” Essie forgot the doctor’s cau- 
tion ; her cheeks grew white, then red, her voice 
shook with her tears. 

‘“‘Essie, my darling, it was a fair fight, an honor- 
able duel, though we had no seconds—that might 
have brought your name in ; as it is—” 

‘Do you think I am blaming you, that I am 
judging you? It is, it is, that you have given your 
life for me!” 

‘* We took even chances, Essie. He was as good 
a shot as I. I didn’t murder him, as he tried to 
murder what was dearer than life.” 
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“Jack, Jack ! why do you talk to me like this? 
ffis chances! He deserved nothing—nothing. If 
you had shot him at any chance, what would it have 
been but even justice for such as he?” 

‘* Essie, I am not troubled about what I have 
done, but I wanted you to know the truth. And, 
Essie ”—his strength faltered a little here, but, rally- 
ing after a moment—“ go to the chair there, put 
your hand in the breast-pocket of my coat which 
hangs on the back, and you will find a little packet ; 
it is—” 

““My letters to James Charlton. I know—six let- 
ters which I wrote when I was in New Orleans, in 
answer to twenty of his—every one of them written 
in the wildest, gayest vein of exaggeration. I was 
half frightened, half pleased, at his vehemence, and 
I did not know my own mind; it was before I had 
met you, Jack.” 

“ Essie, I don’t need any explanation. You have 
never understood my love. I have loved you, I do 
love you well enough to trust you, to believe in you, 
in and through everything.” 

‘*O Jack, Jack, I am not half worthy of all this — 
faith! Iwas so arrogant this morning! But—but 
it was like this: I had loved you so, I had made you 
my strong god. And yet—and yet, Jack, I felt that 
I could love you in spite of everything ; and if 7 
were strong enough for that, I wanted you so—you, 
my strong god. But I forgot that it was so different 
—that a woman—” 

“Darling, you are mistaken even yet. I know 
you, my Essie, and I know myself so far as to. be _ 
able to say that. Essie, do you remember the pas- ~ 
sage that you read to me the other day, where the 
author puts this test-question, among others, to a — 
young lover: ‘ Allow me to ask if you ever caught 
her in a muddle ; and if so, whether the muddle de- 
graded her, or she glorified the muddle, like a shaft 
of sunshine let into a dusty room?’ Essie, will it 
satisfy you to know that you have always been the 
one woman in the world to me since I have known 
you, and that you would have glorified any muddle ?” 
He looked at her, as he ceased speaking, with a faint 
smile upon his lips, that sweet, tender, half-quizzical 
smile that Essie knew so well, yet never knew what 
depths lay beneath it until now. ; 

‘“*O Jack, Jack, I shall never, never doubt you 
again !” 

“Never again, Essie. But the letters, darling ; 
don’t forget them. I took them from him while I 
had the strength there on the field, for I knew that ~ 
he carried them about with him. And, Essie, they 
are stained—with—” 

“Jack, Jack, what is it? O my darling !” 

With her strong, young arms, from which all tem- 
porary weakness had fled, she lifted him up. His 
head sank heavily against her breast ; but no word 
or breath came from his parted lips. 

“O my God! He has gone from me-—he has 
given his life for me !—O Jack, Jack, my darling, 
take me with you !” 
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FRENCH PICTURES FOR 


HE artists are now, as I write, straining every 
nerve to complete their works in time to send 
them in, either to the Universal Exhibition or the Sa- 
lon. Therefore, but few of them will receive visitors 
at present, a privilege which is always grudgingly ac- 
corded at the best of times. However, I had the 
pleasure of being admitted to see the interior of 
Meissonier’s studio, as well as the picture on which 
he is now engaged for the Exhibition. The new 
home of the king of modern painters is situated in 
the upper part of the Boulevard Malesherbes, and 
very near the Parc Monceau. Detaille is his next- 
door neighbor, and Cabanel lives near at hand. 
The sumptuous residence is not yet finished so far as 
the details of the ornamentation and furnishing are 
concerned. But the vast studio, or rather the two 
studios are finished, and are now occupied by their 
owner, though he stiil spends much of his time in 
his lovely country-home at Poissy, a residence which 
is much preferred by his family to the splendors of 
his art-palace in Paris. Besides, the great painter 
has been appointed Mayor of Poissy, so his official 
duties must call him thither frequently. 

The house in the Boulevard Malsherbes presents 
on the exterior the aspect of an ordinary two-storied 
Parisian hotel, being faced with the creamy Caen- 
stone that is so universally used in Parisian archi- 
tecture. On entering the forte cochére, a wide 
glazed door to the left admits the visitor at once 
to a long hall, paneled with solid oak, and with 
medizval many-paned windows at one side. An 
Elizabethan staircase, also in solid oak, at the ex- 
treme end, recalling the style and proportions of 
the one preserved in the Musée de Cluny, conducts 
the visitor to the studio, which is on the second 
floor—the first, as it is called in Paris. This work- 
shop ef genius is a vast apartment, its walls paint- 
ed a dusky red, its ceiling of carved wood, so far 
above that it is difficult to catch a glimpse of it. 
The usual picturesque accessories of a painter's 
studio are almost wholly wanting, save that a lay- 
figure, wearing a shabby uniform, sits with its legs 
crossed in an old-fashioned chair. Some few chairs 
of gilt and painted wood; a long, low table, on 
which are set forth the materials for a frugal colla- 
tion (oranges, rolls, etc., whether to be painted or 
to be eaten it is hard to decide, so picturesque do 
they look under the strong light); and an easel or 
two, loaded with unfinished pictures, complete the 
furnishing of this immense room. The painter 
stands before a large easel, which is placed before 
the wide, arched window, and _ is working vigorously 
at his picture of the ‘‘ Cuirassiers drawn up in Line 
of Battle,” his contribution to the art-gallery of the 
Universal Exhibition. Though much remains to be 
done, it is evident that this painting will rank among 
his very finest works. The subject suits him, both 
in its character and by its repose, for Meissonier’s 
forte is not the reproduction of strong emotion or of 
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violent action ; and there is a group of artillerymen 
on the left-hand side of the canvas, the delineation 
of which has brought out the very best qualities of 
his wonderful execution. It promises to be a far 
finer picture than is hisoverstrained and _ over- 
labored ‘‘ 1807.” I tell him so, omitting the adjec- 
tives, of course, and he is anything but pleased. 
“I do not think so,” he remarks, curtly, dashing 
in a little vivid gleam of red to one of the distant 
uniforms as he speaks. For be it known that the 
greatest artist in France is also incomparably the 
crossest, and will quarrel even with a compliment 
if it is not exactly in the style he likes. SoI take 
refuge in a prudent silence, watching the minute yet. 
vigorous strokes that are aiding to make of that 
stretch of canvas an immortal work. He is painting 
from a model (a cuirassier in full uniform) who sits 
upon a wooden steed in the inner studio, a smaller 
room than the outer one, but quite as lofty, and 
flooded with light. As the easel of Meissonier is 
placed just before the door, he has his model at a 
good distance for his purpose. 

Profiting by the artist’s position, and being un- 
willing to interrupt his work, my companion and 
myself proceed to examine the unfinished pictures 
that cover the studio on every side. . One or two of 
these denote a new departure for the talent of Meis- 
sonier, that resolute ignorer of the fair sex, as a 
means of inspiration. Here is a handsome lady in 
white satin, standing before a harpsichord and sing- 
ing to the accompaniment played by a dark-eyed, 
languishing youth, in crimson velvet, who throws his 
head back to look with tender eyes at the enthu- 
siastic, inspired countenance of the singer. This 
is, I think, the first picture by Meissonier, that I have 
ever seen, of which the most prominent figure is a 
female one. Another very charming though unfin- 
ished work represents a handsome Italian painter, 
in whose dark, handsome countenance I thought I 
recognized Andrea del Sarto, seated before a picture 
with a lovely, fair-haired woman resting her cheek 
on his shoulder. The contrast between her white 
dress and the magnificent crimson-velvet robe of the 
painter was very effective. Placed against the wall 
was a small water-color sketch of the interior of the 
Tuileries immediately after the fire that destroyed 
the palace, a vista of ruins, with the chariot on the 
summit of the arch of the Carrousel showing clearlv 
defined against the pale sky through the most distant 
of the arches. This picture will one day form an 
historical relic of no small value. On all sides were 
scattered studies for his larger works: the heads of 
sundry of the shouting cuirassiers in “ 1807,” the 
body of a hussar, the helmeted head of a soldier, 
the hind-legs of a horse, even to the boots of one 
of the personages in his present picture, small, vig- 
orously-painted sketches, usually on panel, and all 
showing his characteristic mastery of the brush—that 
implement which, like the wand of an enchanter, 
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seems to implicitly obey his bidding and execute the 
dictates of his will. 

In the larger studio he showed us an exquisite 
and nearly-completed water-color drawing, repre- 
senting one of his favorite medical soldiers in a 
rich uniform of blue and crimson, descending a wind- 
ing staircase and looking back as if conversing with 
some unseen personage as he goes. The light from 
an upper window, also unseen, strikes across his 
upturned face, and throws a patch of flickering sun- 
light upon the wall. Most marvelously executed is 
this little work, a gem for the gallery of a millionaire, 
a wonder of coloring and of effect of light. An un- 
finished picture of his own staircase shows a fine 
effect of color, produced by a Persian carpet in 
dusky hues of faded crimson and yellow, which is 
flung across the oaken balustrade, and also by the 
subdued tints of a fine piece of antique tapestry 
which hangs beside the studio-door, Thereon was 
revealed that mastery of color which forms one of 
the phases of this many-sided and singularly com- 
plete talent. Could he paint but one thing more— 
were there only a heart and a soul beneath the vel- 
vet jerkin or the steel cuirass of his personages— 


Meissonier would rank among the greatest artists- 


that the world has ever seen. As it is, he stands 
alone, unapproachable and inimitable among the 
rulers of modern art, 

M. Jules Breton has finished a singularly power- 
ful and noble work, which he destines for the Exhibi- 
tion. It represents a group of peasants reclining at 
noonday beneath the shade of a wide-spreading tree. 
In the foreground a cluster of young girls lie stretched 
upon the grass in attitudes expressive of weariness 
and repose, One lies at full length directly fronting 
the spectator, and the foreshortening of her out- 
stretched form is most masterly in execution. One 
sees at a glance that, if standing, she would be tall 
and of somewhat massive proportions. Another has 
thrown herself face downward upon the grass, and, 
propping her chin upon her hands, she turns her 
youthful and comely countenance toward the spec- 
tator. A third lies on her side, her head turned 
away, her limbs relaxed in the abandon of slumber. 
A little in the background sits a young mother with 
her baby at her breast, a rosy, curly-headed little 
creature, with outstretched straying fingers, and eyes 
closed in the deep beatitude of his satisfaction. Just 
beyond, the father reclines on the grass, smoking his 
pipe, and gazing at this pretty group. The warm 
sunlight strikes across his shoulder, and makes of his 
white shirt-sleeve a gleam of radiance that lights 
up the centre of the picture, while patches of sun- 
light flicker on the group that slumbers beneath the 
tree. The atmospheric effect is very fine ; the cool 
transparency of the shade that has no touch of gloom 
about it, but is veritably a shady spot amid the lustre 
of the summer noon, and the golden glow of the sun- 
shine beyond, are wonderfully reproduced. The 
composition, too, is admirable, particularly that of 
the group of sleepers in such varied but perfectly 
natural and unconstrained attitudes, It is a picture 
which tells of labor and well-earned rest, realistic 


without any of the painful realism of Millet ; true 
to rustic Nature without coarseness ; a noble and ele- 
vated work in all respects. And yet his peasant- 
women are not elegant and sentimental damsels like 
the fisher-girls portrayed by Merle, nor pretty little 
Jigurantes like those of Feyen-Perrin ; they are true 
tillers of the soil, handsome it may be, but with the 
strong limbs and powerful frames of those who have 
been used to struggle against the asperities of Na- 
ture. ‘ 

M. Breton will also send to the Exhibition a 
smaller picture, painted some seven years ago, and 
representing three peasant-girls going home at even- 
ing through a field of ripened grain, its yellow ex- 
panse flecked with white poppies that show pale and 
ghost-like beneath the waning light. Had the artist 
intended to show the marvelous progress of his art, 
he could not have made a better selection. For this 
latter picture, though well and broadly painted, with 
most of the characteristics of his genius revealed 
therein, is far inferior to the other, his latest work. 
The wonderful transparency of summer air and light 
that lends to this last the very charm of Nature 
itself is, for instance, wholly lacking in the earlier 
painting. Unlike many of the great masters of 
modern art, Jules Breton seems to possess an emi- 
nently progressive talent. His “Gleaner” of last 
year’s Salon, now at the Luxembourg, and the pict- 
ure just described, are the finest of the many noble 
works he has given to the world. 

Gustave, Doré is about to reveal to the public 
another phase of his singularly-original and crea- 
tive talent. He is now at work behind closed and 
guarded doors on his contribution to the Exhibition. 
It is a colossal vase, some sixteen feet in height, of a 
flask-shape, and covered with figures in full relief, 
representing “‘ The Triumph of the Vine.” Over the 
whole surface of the vase swarm nymphs, satyrs, 
children, intermingled with fruits and flowers, and 
strange shapes of insect and animal life. It is a 
wild and graceful fantasy, a mass of animated fig- 
ures, a throng of strange, visionary beings and ac- 
cessories. Yet in the whole there is neither crowd- 
ing nor confusion. Fair nymphs sit poised upon the 
slope of the vase, chubby children climb and swing 
amid the trailing garlands, and satyrs skip up its 
sides with all the agility that their goat-limbs can 
lend them. Around the base cluster child-forms at 
play with colossal types of insect-life. One plump 
little fellow lies on his back, hugging to his breast a 
gigantic fly that is half as large as he is himself. 
Two naked urchins are contending with an equally 
huge spider, and one little fellow, in no wise daunt- 
ed by the repulsive aspect of his adversary, is push- 
ing the creature away with his dimpled foot. An- 
other holds a field-mouse by the tail, and uses all his 
best efforts to keep his captive from escaping. And 
—prettiest fancy of all—one charming urchin lies — 
asleep with a colossal butterfly hovering above him, 
and just in the act of kissing his baby lips. It would 
take a volume to describe all the figures—the fruits, 
the flowers, the varied imagery—wherewith this gi- 
gantic vase is literally covered. It took all the crea- 
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tive force of Doré’s talent, and all his unexampled 
rapidity of execution as well, to bring this remark- 
able work to such a point of perfection in so short a 
time. What will be its destiny ? for only a sovereign 
or an archi-millionaire could afford the possession of 
such a work, or own a hall sufficiently large to give 
it a fitting home. The present model is in plaster ; 
cast in bronze, the work will be worth some twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Doré is also at work on two immense pictures, 
which he destines for the coming Salon. One of 
these represents Christ crowned with thorns. The 
Saviour, enveloped in a glowing crimson robe, stands 
exposed to the jeering of the populace on the steps 
of a vast building. Behind him are the Jewish offi- 
cials, and below, at the bottom of the steps, appear 
the heads of the mocking, angry crowd. Only the 
heads are shown, presenting that remarkable variety 
of lower Jewish types that Doré so often depicts, 
The other painting was, when I saw it, but half com- 
pleted. It represents Pharaoh granting permission 
to the Israelites to depart after the last of the plagues 
of Egypt. In the background looms, vast and im- 
posing, the palace of the Egyptian monarch, A 
flight of stairs of equally colossal proportions leads 


downward from the edifice, filling half the canvas 
with its multitude of steps. Half-way down stands 
Pharaoh, and a little lower Moses, who turns away 
as though his audience were ended, and he must 
hasten all things for the departure. And along the 
surface of these mighty stairs lie prostrate the hapless 
mothers whose first-born infants have been smitten 
with death because of Pharaoh’s sin. They have 
brought the little corpses, and have flung them at 
the monarch’s feet, mute witnesses to prove the 
greatness of their woe, an eloquent, if silent, protest 
against the hard-heartedness that is dooming to mis- 
ery all his nation. If finished in the spirit wherein 
it has been begun, this will be a powerful work. 

Detaille’s “‘ Napoleon in Egypt”’ will prove, I 
think, his masterpiece. The picture is a larger one 
than he usually paints. In the centre, the general, 
surrounded by his staff, rides forward amid groups 
of weird Oriental figures, soldiers mounted on cam- 
els, and other picturesque personages of Eastern 
warfare. To the left lie the slain of some recent 
struggle, horses and men, Europeans and Africans, 
mingled in the supreme equality of death. And over 
all shines the tropical sun. 


Paris, March 20th. 
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HE great who are divided in life are sometimes 
united in death by the honors of sepulture or of 
monumental commemoration. In one of the transepts 
of Westminster Abbey, called ‘‘ The Statesman’s Aisle,” 
lie, almost side by side, the mortal remains of those migh- 
ty rival gladiators of the parliamentary forum, the young- 
er Pitt and the younger Fox; and, crossing this ancient 
Pantheon of British worthies, and sauntering into ‘‘ The 
Poets’ Corner,” the visitor will find Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, between whom, during life, no love was lost, despite 
their studied politeness, nestling close together. A some- 
what similar posthumous union is now proposed, by some 
enthusiastic Frenchmen, between Voltaire and Rousseau. 
Both these iconoclastic invaders of all that the world of 
France once thought sacred died in the year 1778; and, 
as it happens, the centenary of their deaths is to be 
marked by the third Paris World’s Fair. So their ad- 
mirers suggest that acommon monument be erected in 
some conspicuous spot to their memories. How would 
Voltaire’s rasping tongue wag with epigrammatic bitter- 
ness could he know that his counterfeit presentment, in 
enduring bronze or marble, was about to go down the 
centuries linked arm-in-arm with that of the detested 
and despised author of the ‘‘ Confessions!” With what 
eager and voluble protestation, too, would Rousseau ex- 
claim against perpetual Siamese twinship with the mer- 
ciless old sage of Fernay ! 
history, even after the lapse of a century, can sit in judi- 
cial and temperate judgment upon the famous people of 
the past ; and this is emphatically true of those eigh- 


It is not always, indeed, that 


teenth-century philosophers of France who sowed the 
seeds alike of political and of religious overturning, and 
the stormy celebration of whose lives took place in the 
revolutionary tornado that burst over France twelve years 
To one class of 
living Frenchmen Voltaire was distinctly the messenger 


after they had been laid in their graves, 


and emissary of Satan ; to another, perhaps yet larger 
The mass of 
his countrymen, however, are yet probably undecided as 
We 


class, he was a world-moving reformer. 


to whether he was a glory or a disgrace to France. 


cannot but think that his sarcasm and scoffing, his glit- 


tering wit, his bold, irreverent epigram, his piercing ridi- 
cule, did more to dissolve the misty curtain of awe long 
spread around religion than did, later, all the polished 
rhetoric and research of Renan, and all the labored logic 
and learning of Strauss. 

If we regard Voltaire apart from his Cervantes-like 
crusade against chivalry and faith, both of which he 
sought to laugh out of the world, if we consider him not 
on that side of his character in which he was ‘‘ the Vi- 
truvius of ruin,” causing ‘‘terrified capuchins to call him 
the Antichrist,” we find much that is worth admiring, 
and some few things that are great. His best quality 
was one not of the head, but of the heart. He wrote 
interminable poems, that were the wonder of Europe in 
his day, and that nobody thinks of reading in ours ; he 
fulminated lampoons that shook thrones, but which have 
been now altogether forgotten ; his wit was keenly sharp 
and penetrating, but an epigram of his is as rarely 
quoted in these days as are the indecent couplets of ‘* La 
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Pucelle.”” Yet he will always be remembered as the 
champion of that unhappy Protestant family of the 
Calases, whose head was so inhumanly murdered by the 
bigotry of the dominant Church and the subservience of; 
Bourbon judges. Voltaire had the courage to brave every 
obloquy and every danger to avert this giant wrong ; and 
it is the fairest title he has to good renown. Amid all 
his vagaries and his fierce intolerance of what had been 
and what was, Voltaire ‘‘ had,”’ as Carlyle says, ‘‘a keen 
sense for rectitude, indeed, for all virtue;” with the ‘‘ ut- 
most vivacity of temperament,” and ‘‘a quick suscepti- 
bility to every form of beauty.” He was, at least, so far 
nobler than Rousseau, in that he did not teach immo- 
rality under a flowery garb of sentimental rhetoric, nor 
hide abominable teachings amid a profusion of virtuous 
It is singular that, while ‘‘ La Pucelle,” the 
work of an author who really revered virtue, is not fit to 
be read on account of its brutal plainness of speech, 
‘“ Julie,” which was written by a very apostle of organized 
immorality, may be perused by the most modest without 
a blush. The project to erect a monument to these two 
conspicuous figures of the last century does not, it would 
seem, meet with very marked encouragement in France. 


sentiments. 


The reason why is not far to seek. A century is too short - 


a time. to allow men to settle down upon a calm, clear, 
There is 
still great confusion in the views taken of the careers of 


and just estimate of an historical character. 
Rousseau and Voltaire. More than two centuries have 
elapsed since the death of Oliver Cromwell; yet English 
opinion is divided between old Clarendon’s judgment 
that he was ‘‘a brave, bad man,” and the belief that 
‘Che was in all things the greatest prince that ever ruled 
these realms.” As long as Parliament hesitates to place 
the statue of the grim Protector in the stately marble line 
of British potentates, it is no wonder that France pauses 
before commemorating, in bronze or marble, the Scoffer 
and the Sentimentalist who did their best, a century ago, 
to turn society upside down. 





SINCE unfriendly British critics can no longer pretend 
that American books offer nothing worth the reading, it 
has become the fashion with them to declare that we are 
debasing and vulgarizing the language. One of the fa- 
vorite and time-worn topics of the Saturday Review— 
whose ‘‘ middle articles” once possessed at least the mer- 
its of freshness and variety—is what it terms the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican dialect ;”» and some one must expend in its behalf 
not a little time and a good deal of industry in culling 
specimens from the columns of our newspapers, from the 
dialogues in our novels, and from the reported utterances 
of our public men. Now, if an argumentative tu guoqgue 
were all that is necessary in a discussion on “slang,” it 
would be the easiest possible matter to retort in this way 
upon our British censors. At least half the witticisms of 
the London comic papers are based upon current vulgar- 
isms and anomalies of speech; and, if a writer in the 
last number of the Victoria Magazine is to be believed, 
‘‘the strange juxtaposition of words in the conversation 
of the youths and maidens who are to regulate the politi- 











cal and domestic concerns of [England’s] future, suggests 
the jargon of the euphuists compounded with the prattle 
of the nursery.” As illustrative examples of what is 
meant by this, we learn from the same veracious chroni- 
cler that the popular term of high encomium for things 
animate and inanimate, from a man to a pug-dog or an 
iced-cream, is ‘‘ too awfully nice,” or ‘‘ thundering good.” 
For the utterance of an opposite sentiment we have every 
defect, trivial or otherwise, summed up in ‘‘a horror,” 
“Can atrocity,” ‘a wretch,” ‘‘a sinner,” or ‘‘a cad,” if 
human beings are in question ; and the euphonious ad- 
jectives of ‘‘ loathsome,” or ‘‘ beastly,” with the phrases 
‘‘ quite too bad” and ‘‘ excruciatingly horrible,” applied 
to things ; while ‘‘ rot” is a compendious term of general 
disapproval. All this, it is to be borne in mind, is not the 
verbal gymnastics of underbred schoolboys, but is, so we 
are assured, the current avgot of polite society—in fact, 
a sort of circumstantial evidence that the user of it be- 
longs to ‘‘ our set.” 

Now, whatever may be our sins in the matter of 
‘¢ dialect,’’ we certainly have not declined quite to this 
level. Foreigners themselves bear testimony to the gen- 
eral absence of slang from our conversational language ; 
and Mr. R. D. Blackmore observes that it was not so 
much the garrulity and readiness of speech that attracted 
his attention in America as the comprehensiveness, pre- 
cision, and purity, of our vocabulary. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Saturday Re- 
view is not without a text and an excuse for its animad- 
versions. No matter how prevalent or prominent ‘‘ slang” 
may be in social or private talk, it very rarely makes its 
way, save for satirical purposes, into the English jour- 
nals. 
reviews, there is a studied uniformity of style; and this 
style is remarkable for purity and correctness, even if 
often deficient in animation. With us, on the contrary, 
the newspapers coin and give significance to whatever 
Every political cam- 
paign and every social episode produces a more or less 


From the penny daily to the authoritative weekly 


slang is ordinarily found current. 


numerous progeny of phrases and perverted words, which 
invade the journals, are echoed in the street, and pass 
out of memory and meaning as soon as they cease to ap- 
pear in print. So little vitality has slang with us, in gen- 
eral, that, long before the issues of a political contest are 
finally settled, the ‘‘ watchwords”’ and ‘‘ rallying-cries ” 
and ‘ bugle-notes ” around which the ‘‘ campaign ” was 
fought have passed into the limbo of the dead languages, 
and to read intelligently a year-old ‘‘ leader” requires a 
special feat of memory in recalling the vocabulary of its 
period. That the overworked political writers for our 
daily journals should endeavor to make up in fatozs for 
what they lack in point is perhaps excusable enough ; 
but, unfortunately, the usage creeps also into the critical 
departments of these journals, and even into the penetra- 
lia of the critical papers themselves. We recall a recent 
incident in our experience when, in resorting for a book- 
review to the year-old pages of a certain weekly which 
assumes to itself the position of political, social, and lit- 
erary censor, we found the critic’s verdict unquotable by 
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reason of its being so ‘‘ poisoned ” with slang (to use one 
of its phrases) that it would have been almost unintelli- 
gible to the current reader. 

When such is the case with our most enlightened or- 
gans of critical opinion, a foreigner can hardly be blamed 
who draws the conclusion that Americans are peculiarly 
addicted to slang, and who would therefore degrade our 
national language to the level of a ‘' dialect.” His mis- 
take lies in assuming that our newspapers bear the same 
relation to our social usages that London journals do to 
the conversational speech of English society ; and it 
seems necessary to warn the Saturday Review and all 
concerned that too many of our newspapers misrepresent 
our language quite as gravely as they do our morals and 
manners. 

CERTAIN reforming spirits have recently awoke, both 
in this country and in England, to the imperfections 
which they observe to exist in the drama of the day; 
and, as is very necessary to be done when the Anglo- 
Saxon mind becomes possessed with the inspiration that 
it has a ‘‘ mission,” societies have been formed, with 
presidents, and treasurers, and secretaries, and executive 
committees, ‘‘ for the elevation of the stage.” How far 
persons, however cultivated and however in earnest, who 
are entirely unconnected with the dramatic profession, 
It is all 
very well to make eloquent speeches and write polished 


can effect such a purpose, is a serious question. 


essays upon the degradation of popular taste and the 
obdurate indifference to dramatic morality displayed by 
mercenary managers ; but it is at least evident that, to 
bring about the desired reform, these worthy societies 
must invent some more practical method of dealing with 
the alleged evil than that of mere speech-making and 
essay-writing. A company of scholars, gathered for such 
a purpose, will almost invariably commit two errors at 
the start. They are apt to insist on too rapid and sweep- 
ing a reform at once, and to make their attack on the 
wrong side. For instance, the English Society for the 
Elevation of the Stage is inclined to insist that Shake- 
speare—or at least authors of a moral and intellectual 
standard approaching Shakespeare’s—shall be presented, 
to the exclusion of the lighter and more popular dra- 
matic productions of the day. But, as Charles Reade 
has well told them in a sarcastic vein, ‘‘the Western 
man would never be reduced to an intellectual level 
where he would content himself with eternal representa- 
tions of Shakespeare.” 

It is rather by pointing out in each play what its in- 
tellectual or moral defect is, than by laying down a hard- 
and-fast line as to what authors shall be encouraged, that 
any impression can be made on the public; if, indeed, 
such an impression can be made at all. For societies for 
the elevation of the stage to call managers to account as 
the authors of its degradation, and to demand of them to 
put only Shakespeare, and Goldsmith, and Knowles, 
upon the stage, is a simple waste of time and ammuni- 
tion. The manager is simply a man of business ; he will, 
and must, bring out such plays as the popular taste seeks, 
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and as will, therefore, fill his houses. 
who can aid in forming popular taste, either for good or 
The reformers may take it for 


The managers 


evil, are rare exceptions. 
granted that there is only one way in which they can 
work with the least chance of even a partial success, and 
that is, in training popular taste to prefer the standard 
dramas to anything else. How this is to be done is a 
problem not easily solved. We often enough hear plans 
for ‘‘educating the public mind:” this is really a task 
for men of genius; it is a work of long time ; and very 
Then there is a danger that 
these societies, in their well-meant zeal, will try to do too 
much. They seek both an intellectual and a moral ele- 
vation of the stage. Probably their efforts would be 
more heartily seconded, and come nearer success, if they 
should—at first, at least—abandon the effort to bring the 
public up to the point of preferring Shakespeare’s long 
and sonorous speeches to Boucicault’s Celtic humor and 
Robertson’s realistic dialogue, and confine themselves to 
a vigorous war upon the moral shortcomings of the mod- 
ern drama. Let them lustily attack the thinly-veiled in- 
decencies and poisonous philosophy of the younger Du- 
masand kindred French dramatists; let them taboo the 
plays which subtilely instill into young or weak minds lax 
ideas as to domestic ties and worldly conduct ; let them 
pour anathema upon the profligate plots and coarse al- 
lusions, the badly-suggestive buffoonery and scantiness 
of apparel of the opféras-bouffes and the blond extrava- . 
ganzas. Here they have something palpable and obtru- 
sive at which to aim their shafts; by confining them- 
selves to a crusade against dramatic immorality, they will 
receive a support which could hardly as yet be won for 


few men are born to do it. 


intellectual reform, which might come later. 





THE ‘‘coming man” will certainly be a marvelous 
creature. His prophets are on every hand, and to one 
and all the omens are full of the wonderful things he 
will devise and do. He is, to be sure, long in ‘‘com- 
ing ;” we evidently have not yet seen him—but his pro- 
It is 
amusing, indeed, to see how the prophesied ‘‘ coming 
man,” as he is portrayed by this or that looker into 
the future, is found to be endowed with the peculiar 
tastes and accomplishments, and often even with the 
The balloonist, for in- 


stance, is sure that the coming man will ride the air 


genitors, at least, may be said to have arrived. 


idiosyncrasies, of the portrayer. 


and scud serene midway betwixt sea and firmament ; 
the skeptic doubts not that when ¢/Ze man comes, he will 
be wholly emancipated from tradition and superstition ; to 
the socialist, the comiag man will, with angelic compos- 
ure, divide up his yearly gains with his neighbor; the 
Malthusian will have the coming man cease to recklessly 
over-populate the globe. Much might be said, too, of 
what the ‘‘coming woman” will do and be. She has 
her prophets and prophetesses too. She will, no doubt, 
arrive at the perfection of combined convenience and 
grace in dress ; perhaps she will vote and preside over 
legislative wrangles, and dine as envoy at royal tables. 
Mr. Charles Reade, with a wit and invention that 
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might be expected from his performances in imaginative 
literature, has discovered a new attribute, which he thinks 
it certain the coming man and woman will possess. 
What is remarkable is, that this attribute, though sug- 
gested by a brain which is above all fanciful, is a se- 
verely practical one. He says that the human phe- 
nomenon of the future will be an ‘‘ambidexter,” or 
both-handed person. 
brilliant rhetoric to bear upon his subject, Mr. Reade 
arraigns the distinction between the right and the left 
To think, he 
says, that the left hand is unlucky, is to subscribe toa 
heathen mythology. 
world,” as he calls what we commonly know as an- 


Bringing the whole force of his 


hand as a relic of remote barbarism. 
It was a tradition of the ‘‘ juvenile 
cient times. The according of distinction and superior 
skill to the right hand has no warrant, either in the 
structure of the organs, or even in human instinct. It 
is wholly a matter of custom by inheritance. Yet, ina 
long array of very rich historical learning, he shows 
how universal, in time and place, this custom has been. 
We find it in the Bible. Jacob was ‘‘the son of Ra- 
chel’s right hand.’? Jacob blessed Ephraim with the 
According to Moses, it was the Lord’s 
right hand that gave the Law. Solomon seated his 
mother on his right as a mark of honor. 


right hand. 


Homer and 
the Greek writers, Virgil and the Latin ones, closely 
follow the traditional use and symbolism of the two 
hands. ‘‘Dexterous” came from the Latin word mean- 
ing right hand, and ‘‘sinister”” from that meaning the 
left. Even in modern tongues the same ‘‘ superstition ” 
is fixed deep: the French use ‘‘ droit,” the English 
‘‘yieht,” for a moral attribute as well as for a physical 
locality ; the French ‘‘ gauche,” or awkward, means also 
left.” 
in Spanish and Italian. 


The same significant peculiarity is to be found 
Always it is seen that words 
derived from ‘‘right” are eulogistic, those from the 
‘‘left” uncomplimentary and sometimes disgraceful. 
Mr. Reade unlocks all this store of learning to prove 
_ that the distinction is traditional, and not instinctive ; 
and he urges the world to hasten the coming of the 
‘* Both-handed,” by beginning now to teach children to 
use each hand with equal skill. There would, no doubt, 
be great advantages in this; but we fear that Mr. 
Reade’s own exposition shows mankind to be too closely 
wedded to ‘‘ right-handedness"’ to make the reform a 
rapid or easy one. 





ABSOLUTE justice in current estimates of literary and 
artistic performances is, no doubt, unattainable, but is 
there any foundation for the accusations of prejudice 
and improper bias which are so common? These al- 
leged prejudices are frequently attributed to sectional 
We hear, for instance, the 
West continually complaining that criticism in the East 
upon its art and literature is unfair; the South utters 
the same charge against the North; New York repeats 
the accusation against Boston; and the whole country 
unites in denouncing England for its apparent hostility 
toward American authors and artists. In all these com- 
plaints it is confidently assumed that the local estimate 


dislikes and preferences. 








is the correct one, and that the less favorable criti- 
cism from foreign or remote quarters is necessarily 
prejudiced. Sometimes this is true, but there may be 
just as rationally unreasonable prejudices in behalf of 
neighbors as unjust depreciation of strangers. It is 
impossible for people to remain uninfluenced by their 
surroundings, to have the same sympathies for the near 
that they have for the remote; but in criticism the very 
indifference of those who live apart from the influences 
that surround an artist or writer may be favorable for an 
accurate judgment. No authorcan be sureof his ground 
until he has won the suffrages of the world beyond his 
own section. An author should always wisely distrust 
the applause that comes from friendly circles, and re- 
main satisfied only with the approval that his genius 
compels from distant and perhaps unwilling listeners. 
No writer ever yet won fame by whining about the 
prejudice he must encounter; he recognizes that there 
is some measure of indifference which he must over- 
come—people are not going to assume, off-hand, that 
he is a prophet, nor are they ready to take him promptly 
at his own estimate—but he is conspicuously foolish if 
he expect a busy world to be as enamored of his per- 
formances as his own centre of acquaintances is. If 
Villaville set up a man of straw, the rest of the world 
will not acknowledge him, even if it roar itself hoarse 
declaiming about sectional prejudices; but V2//aville 
never yet set up a man of substance that mankind gen- 
erally did not soon recognize and accept. There is too 
little genius in the world, and the love and admiration 
for it are too deeply implanted, for people willfully to 
shut their eyes to it. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that genius when strictly original must work its way 
slowly into recognition both at home and abroad; for, 
whatever is wholly new has to create, according to 
Coleridge, the taste and knowledge which are to under- 
stand it and be in sympathy with it. 





THERE are not many public parks in the heart of the 
city of New York, but the few that exist seem to afflict 
many of our citizens with restlessness and discontent. 
The trees, the grass, the shady walks, the groups on 
summer days of merry children, make them apparently 
unhappy, and set them to scheming against these open 
oases in the desert of municipal brick and stone. The 
once beautiful St. John’s Park long since fell into the maw 
of a devouring railroad company, and a gigantic freight- 
depot now stands in gloomy sullenness where once su- 
perb trees wedded their high branches, fountains sported, 
flowers bloomed, and laughing boys and girls played in 
happy freedom. The greater part of City-Hall Park has 
reached the ultimate fate of nearly all town pleasure- 
grounds, and been diverted to business ; and our remain- 
ing parks are threatened ceaselessly by the schemers who 
cannot abide their green beauty. The latest project of 
these gloomy spirits looked to the conversion of a portion 
of Washington Square into a site for an armory. This 
scheme was met by organized resistance in the formation 
of a Protective Park Association. This is excellent, and, 
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if the Association will but extend its operations a little in 
the way we are about to suggest, it will not only keep our 
parks for us, but greatly enhance their attractiveness. 
When, some twenty years ago, the unhappy iconoclasts 
who long to despoil our pleasant places struggled to 
get a street cut through the old and picturesque Trinity 
churchyard, the vestry of the church promptly erected a 
handsome monument directly on the line of the proposed 
thoroughfare, and so stopped the project. In obedience 
to this hint, the new Park Association should labor for 
the beautifying and improvement of the parks. Parks 
that are enriched with fountains, and statues, and monu- 
ments, may not for that reason be less greedily coveted 


by the restless persons we have referred to, but in 
this case the public love for these grounds would be- 
come too wide-spread and earnest to be lightly ignored 
or opposed. Few would have the effrontery to propose 
the destruction of a grand column patriotically commem- 
orating a public event, or the removal of a statue of 
some admired public citizen, or the overthrow of a beau- 
tiful and artistic fountain, and hence the immunity of 
our pleasure-grounds would be secured. The new As- 
sociation would not find much difficulty, we imagine, in 
obtaining subscriptions for this purpose if their efforts 
are only prompt, and their initial enterprises not ex- 
cessively costly. 





Hoohs of 


N excellent illustration of what we said last month 
about the readiness of the most eminent scientific 

men to aid in popularizing the methods, results, and facts 
of science, is afforded by Professor Huxley’s ‘‘ Physiog- 
raphy : An Introduction to the Study of Nature”! In 
this compendious treatise, containing the substance of 
a course of lectures delivered at the London Institution, 
in 1869, as part of an educational course intended to 
initiate young people in the elements of physical science, 
the distinguished author has put into practical shape the 
ideas which he has long entertained and advocated re- 
specting ‘‘the proper method of approaching the study 
of Nature.” That method is simply the common-sense 
one of leading the beginner from the known to the un- 
known—from the familiar facts of daily experience and 
observation, step by step, to remoter objects and the less 
readily comprehensible relations of things. ‘‘I do not 
think,” says Professor Huxley, ‘‘ that a description of the 
earth which commences by telling a child that it is an 
oblate spheroid, moving round the sun in an elliptical 
orbit, and ends without giving him the slightest hint tow- 
ard understanding the ordnance-map of his own coun- 
try, or any suggestion as to the meaning of the phenom- 
ena offered by the brook which runs through his village, 
or the gravel-pit whence the roads are mended, is calcu- 
lated either to interest or instruct. And the attempt to 
convey scientific conceptions, without the appeal to ob- 
servation which can alone give such conceptions firmness 
and reality, appears to me to be in direct antagonism to 
the fundamental principles of scientific education.” Ac- 
cordingly, as a concrete and typical example of the 
true principles and method, the professor, addressing 
a London audience, began with the most obvious phe- 
nomena of their daily experience, and led his hear- 
ers, by almost insensible gradations, to a considera- 
tion of those far-reaching laws revealed by the re- 
searches of modern astronomers and geologists. ‘‘ Neg- 
lecting such pieces of information (as the heights of 
mountains and depths of seas, or the geographical 
distribution of kangaroos and Composite), I have en- 
deavored to give them,” he explains, ‘‘ in very broad but 
accurate outlines, a view of the ‘place in Nature’ of a 
particular district of England, the basin of the Thames; 
and to leave upon their minds the impression that the 
muddy waters of our metropolitan river; the hills be- 
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tween which it flows; the breezes which blow over it— 
are not isolated phenomena, to be taken as understood, 
because they are familiar. On the contrary, I endeavored 
to show that the application of the plainest and simplest 
processes of reasoning to any one of these phenomena 
suffices to show, lying behind it, a cause, which again 
suggests another, until, step by step, the conviction 
dawns upon the learner that, to attain to even an ele- 
mentary conception of what goes on in his parish, he 
must know something of the universe ; that the pebble 
he kicks aside would not be what it is, and where it is, 
unless a particular chapter of the earth’s history, finished 
untold ages ago, had been exactly what it was.” 

A contemplation of the Thames River naturally leads 
to an inquiry as to its source ; and, the proximate source 
being found in springs, the inquiry inevitably presents 
itself as to how springs are formed and fed; which, in 
turn, leads to a consideration of rain and dew, snow and 
ice, evaporation, and the great cycle of atmospheric phe- 
nomena. The potent effect of these phenomena in pro- 
ducing springs and rivers suggests an inquiry as to the 
other work which water performs in the vast economies 
of Nature; and this furnishes the topics of successive 
chapters on ‘‘ The Work of Rain and Rivers, ‘‘ Ice and 
its Work,” and ‘‘ The Sea and its Work.” Various phe- 
nomena which force themselves upon the attention in 
these chapters compel a consideration of the formation 
and movements of land—in other words, of the geologi- 
cal structure of the earth; this to a study of the distri- 
bution of land and water ; this to an explanation of the 
figure or shape of the earth; this to the earth’s move- 
ments in space; and this, in turn, to an inquiry as to 
that ‘‘ most glorious orb” which is the ultimate cause of 
all the life and energy of which our earth is the arena. 
‘“ And thus we reach, at last, the goal of our inquiry. At 
the farthest point to which we have pushed our analysis 
of the causes of the phenomena presented to us, the sun 
is revealed as the grand prime mover in all that circulation 
of matter which goes on, and has gone on for untold ages, 
within the basin of the Thames; and the spectacle of 
the ebb and flow of the tide under London Bridge, from 
which we started, proves to be a symbol of the working 
of forces which extend from planet to planet, and from 
star to star, throughout the universe.” 

Those who are familiar with Professor Huxley’s un- 
rivaled skill in exposition need not be told how compre- 
hensive these lectures are in their wide survey of the field 
of natural phenomena; how lucid they are in state- 
ment ; and how graceful and powerful they are in style. 
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Probably no living writer could have done equal justice 
to their fascinating but difficult subject; and teachers 
and students alike are to be congratulated upon the pos- 
session of so admirable a guide through those initial 
steps which are always the most perplexing. At no point 
does the book overstep the comprehension of such learn- 
ers as have enjoyed even the preliminary educational dis- 
cipline of our common schools ; and yet the student who 
has fully mastered its contents has not only acquired a 
sound knowledge of what is meant by scientific method, 
but is prepared for entrance into the portals of the spe- 
cial sciences. 





THE question as to whether Thomas a Becket, of 
Canterbury, was a ‘‘ saint” or a ‘‘ traitorous knave” has 
long been one of the most fiercely-debated points in 
English history. In Lingard and the other Catholic an- 
nalists he is held up to admiration as one of the most 
glorious martyrs of the Church, upon whose course the 
approbation of Heaven itself was set by the performance 
of miracles at his shrine ; while the utmost that the Prot- 
estant historians have been willing to concede is, that he 
was an honest and courageous, but haughty, ambitious, 
wily, and grasping ecclesiastic, whose remains were made 
the instrument of one of those ‘‘ pious frauds” of which 
there are so many in the chronicles and legends of the 
later saints. Not all Protestant writers, however, have 
acquiesced in this extreme opinion; and it is worthy 
of note that among the earliest efforts of the modern 
sacerdotal party in the Church of England was an at- 
tempt to reéstablish the memory of ‘‘the martyr of Can- 
terbury.” His views of the rights of the priesthood, and 
of the relation of Church to state, gave something of 
historical dignity to their claims and pretensions ; and, 
though these modern ‘‘priests” pretend to claim only 
that the Church is sovereign in its own field, their choice 
of Becket as an object of adoration is, as has been well 
pointed out, a tacit confession of their real ambition. 
‘‘ The theory of Becket was not that the Church had a 
right to self-administration, but that the Church was the 
supreme administrator in this world, and perhaps in the 
next; that the secular sword, as well as the spiritual, had 
been delivered to Peter; and that the civil power existed 
only as the delegate of Peter’s successors.” 

Taking advantage of this renewed interest in the 
subject, and of the publication of new materials and the 
republication of old materials in an accessible form, Mr. 
Froude has undertaken to furnish a full-length portrait 
of Becket ; to analyze his motives and methods; to ex- 
hibit the effects and tendencies of his theories ; and, as 
an aid to all this, to reproduce the mental condition of 
the times in which he lived.1_ His attitude toward Becket 
is that of a hostile but not unfair critic; and his temper- 
ate and carefully-balanced language is in pleasing con- 
trast to the passionate violence and ferocious hate of the 
passages from contemporary authors which he cites as 
proof or illustration of his arguments. He does not 
pretend that there is any doubt in his mind as to the real 
character of Becket—in fact, it is assumed from the be- 
ginning that he was a proud, ambitious, unscrupulous, 
and treacherous prelate, who richly deserved his fate ; 
but it cannot be denied that the author furnishes ample 
evidence for the judgment he pronounces. The career 
and conduct of Becket, and of the other actors in the 
tremendous drama in which he played the leading part, 
have never before been subjected to so searching and 
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conclusive an analysis ; and, though there are some who 
would be convinced by no possible array of facts and ar- 
guments, the unprejudiced reader will have no difficulty 
henceforth in deciding just how much of the ‘‘ odor of 
sanctity” properly pertains to the memory of the Can- 
terbury martyr. For the rest, though comparatively un- 
pretentious in scope and small in size, the work is a fa- 
vorable example of Mr. Froude’s peculiar powers. His 
skill in dramatic portraiture ; his keen sense of the pictu- 
resque ; his ingenuity in selecting and grouping salient 
incidents ; and the flowing grace of his narrative and de- 
scriptive style—are all displayed nearly at their best ; and 
the book is a vivid picture of one of the most momen- 
tous periods in early English history. 





ANOTHER book, belonging to the same class as Colo- 
nel Taylor’s ‘‘ Four Years with General Lee,” which we 
spoke of last month as furnishing valuable material for 
the future historian of our civil war, is ‘‘ The Narrative 
of a Blockade-Runner,”’! by Captain J. Wilkinson, of the 
late Confederate States Navy. The scope of Captain 
Wilkinson’s work is somewhat wider than the title, and 
might have been more accurately (though, perhaps, not 
so attractively) described as ‘‘ One Man’s Share in the 
War.” On thesecession of Virginia, Captain Wilkinson 
resigned a position in the United States Navy, and of- 
fered his services to his native State, which speedily trans- 
ferred them to the newly-formed Confederacy. For a 
year or more he was confined to monotonous post-duty 
on the Potomac, but, when Farragut’s fleet began to as- 
semble at the mouth of the Mississippi, he was ordered 
to New Orleans, and assigned to the command of the ill- 
fated iron-clad Louisiana. He witnessed the bombard- 
ment and passage of the forts, and the triumphal ad- 
vance of Farragut’s squadron upon the unprotected city 
above, and describes that famous achievement from a 
new point of view, which fully confirms the proposition 
which the late Secretary Welles maintained so jealously 
—that it was the navy, and not the army, which captured 
New Orleans. With other prisoners captured on that 
occasion, Captain Wilkinson was conveyed to Fort War- 
ren, in Boston Harbor; and, on being exchanged a few 
months afterward, was sent to England to purchase a 
steamer with which to run the blockade on behalf of the 
Confederate Government. He made about twenty-five 
successful trips between Nassau or Bermuda and Wil- 
mington, and kept afloat until the fall of Fort Fisher 
and the capture of Charleston had effectually sealed the 
Confederacy to all approaches from the sea, when he 
went to England and turned over his vessel to the Con- 
federate agents. 

His experiences were varied and extensive, and he 
narrates them in a graphic and spirited style, which ren- 
ders his book one of the most entertaining collections of 
war-reminiscences that we have had from a Southern 
pen. Blockade-running was one of the most picturesque 
and characteristic episodes of our civil war, and a de- 
scription of the manner in which it was conducted by 
one who was among its most successful adventurers 
could hardly fail to be interesting as well as instructive. 
Such Captain Wilkinson’s book unquestionably is, and 
we commend his example to others of his comrades whose 
experiences may have been exceptional or characteristic. 





SINCE genial Charles Lever laid aside his busy pen, 
we have had no better Irish story than ‘‘ The Honorable 











1 Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By James Anthony 
Froude, M. A. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. i12mo, 


EP. 150. 





1 The Narrative of a Blockade-Runner. By J. Wilkinson, 
Captain in the Late Confederate States Navy. New York; 
Sheldon & Co. 12mo0, pp. 252. 
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Miss Ferrard.”1 Not that it in the least resembles Le- 
ver’s stories, especially his rollicking early ones ; but it is 
such a story as Lever might have written if he had lived 
to see the Ireland of our day, when the gay zzsouctance 
of her people has been to a great extent lost, when seri- 
ous questions have begun to receive from all parties the 
serious attention which they deserve, when the discon- 
tent and unrest which used to be assumed for political 
purposes have become a persistent social force, and when 
the national temper appears to have been at once so- 
bered and soured. The American reader will be apt to 
begrudge the author the space which he devotes to po- 
litical questions of local interest ; but the offense will be 
condoned when it is perceived (as it speedily is) that he 
could not have given that complete .picture of the Irish 
society of to-day, at which he aimed, if he had omitted 
all reference to the topics which are uppermost in the 
minds of all thoughtful men and women in Ireland at 
the present time. It will be admitted, too, that the dia- 
logue in which he serves up his politics is extremely 
clever and amusing, and that, had the lady been elimi- 
nated who plays the part of oracle, the book would have 
lost one of its most piquant and original character- 
sketches. 

After all, however, though the author is something 
of a propagandist, the main purpose of the story is (as 
it ought to be) to amuse, and in this it achieves a decided 
and unquestionable success. The character of the Hon- 
orable Miss Ferrard is thoroughly fresh and unconven- 
tional—the farthest possible remove from the conven- 
tional conception of a lord's daughter, and yet unmis- 
takably lifelike and true to Nature; and the entire por- 
trait-group of the Ferrard family is rich, original, and 
racy of the soil. In any other country than Ireland, 
most if not all the members of that family would have 
had their ordinary residence in a jail, and the manner 
in which they could command a sort of social homage in 
the midst of their abject and not even respectable pov- 
erty, brings out, as nothing else could, the fantastic and 
illogical but kindly loyalty of the native Irish character. 
Other equally suggestive features of that character are 
touched off by the author, sometimes with a caustic, at 
other times with a kindly, but always with a spirited and 
graphic pencil; and we have reason to be grateful that 
his skill at social satire has not tempted him to forget 
that a novel should tell a story as well as point a moral. 
In the story itself, however, lies the chief and lasting 
attraction of the book, and the author has wisely made 
its interest dependent on freshness of situations, variety 
of incident, picturesqueness of description, and liveliness 
of narrative, rather than on ultra-minute analyses of 
motives and conduct. The story moves on, and the 
reader follows it eagerly; and to the very close is in 
doubt how it is ail to end or how he wishes it to end. 
A very few such stories would cause a wholesome re- 
action against the dull indecencies of the psychological 
school in its latest phases, and it is to be hoped that 
the publishers will be encouraged to reproduce the au- 
thor’s earlier work, which is said to be equally fresh and 
clever. 





THE amount of reading-matter in ‘‘ Home Interi- 
ors”? is surprisingly small in proportion to the size of 
the volume, and the proportion of really useful informa- 
tion and suggestion to the reading-matter is smaller still. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Gardner has a perfectly 


1 The Honorable Miss Ferrard. A Novel. By the author 
of ‘‘Hogan, M. P.”” Leisure-Hour Series. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 16mo, pp. 368. 

2 Home Interiors. By E.C. Gardner. With Illustrations, 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 16mo, pp. 268. 








clear and distinct conception of the aim and methods of 
‘‘household art,” as it is called, or that he could give 
sound, practical, and intelligible advice as to the furnish- 
ing and decoration of a house; but in his book he dis- 
plays the characteristic reluctance of writers on the sub- 
ject to descend from the general to the particular, and 
the most attentive and docile reader will be apt to lay it 
down at the close with the feeling that he has been of- 
fered a Barmacide banquet of words. For our own 
part, we have derived from the author just two definite 
impressions: first, that -good taste and painstaking 
thought are essential to the making of an artistic home ; 
and, second, that it is often more economical to do a 
thing one’s self than to pay for getting it done—each 
of which is true, doubtless, but neither new, while both 
together go but a little way toward helping forward 
those who (in the author’s words) ‘‘are likely to be left 
somewhat behind in the headlong race for greater refine- 
ment of taste anda higher degree of xsthetic culture.” 
The chief difficulty which besets most aspirants after 
household art is not that they are not able or willing to 
pay reasonably for what they want, but that they do not 
know what to pay for. Judging from the literature of 
the subject, we should say that few writers have any con- 
ception of the primitive state of the average reader’s 
mind in respect of ‘‘ esthetic knowledge "—how vague 
are his ideas regarding the ‘‘harmony,” ‘‘ blending,” 
‘‘ modulating,” and ‘‘contrast,” of colors; how little he 
knows about ‘‘ neutral tints;” and how utterly puzzled 
he is by talk regarding the due relation of the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary colors, ‘‘tone,” ‘‘ flat decora- 
tion,” and the like. A simple, exact, and minute de- 
scription of the manner in which two or three typical 
rooms were actually deait with in producing an artistic 
effect—what colors and patterns were put upon their 
walls and ceilings, what carpets ort the floors, what hang- 
ings at the doors and windows, and what shapes and 
colors of furniture—would be indefinitely more useful 
to ordinary readers than a shelf full of the glittering 
generalities that are now being offered to them. Nor 
is there any legitimate ground for the objection that this 
would encourage mere imitation, which is the foe of all 
genuine art. The most genuine taste or faculty cannot 
be expected to create ad zuztéo—it must have at least a 
definite idea of what is to be arrived at and how it is to 
be accomplished—and a single practical example is in- 
finitely more fruitful in the way even of suggestion than 
any amount of vague and half-understood theoretical 
exposition. Moreover, since the vast majority of people 
must and will imitate, why not encourage them to imi- 
tate that which is good, rather than that which is bad, in 
point of taste? Certainly in this way only can there be 
brought about any general advance in the standard of 
household art. 

One obstacle in the way of Mr. Gardner’s writing 
such a practical book is his very decided literary faculty. 
He is so clever with his pen, and so evidently enjoys its 
exercise in the dramatic delineation of character, that he 
speedily loses sight of the fact that his avowed purpose 
is not to amuse but instruct. ‘‘ Home Interiors” con- 
tains decidedly more of story and character-sketching 
than of art-doctrine, and it is so vivacious and entertain- 
ing as almost to beguile one from any complaint of its 
lack of practical usefulness. 


THE author of ‘“‘ Kismet” can hardly be said to have 
disappointed the expectations aroused by that first story, 
yet ‘‘ Mirage ” ! is inferior in interest to it as a novel, It 





“1 No-Name Series. Mirage. A Novel. By the author 
of “ Kismet.” Boston: Roberts Brothers, 16mo, pp. 346. 
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is inferior, however, not because the author’s hand has 
lost any of its cunning, or her imagination any of its 
glow, but because the ‘‘ situation” dealt with is less in- 
teresting in itself, and the surroundings less picturesque 
and harmonious. And for these latter the author is not 
wholly responsible. Her book is as much a record of 
travel through Syria and the Holy Land as a story, and 
it is her misfortune rather than her fault if love-making, 
and gossip, and esthetic conversation, seem more trivial 
than usual when linked with the scenery and momentous 
associations of Jerusalem, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, 
the plain of Esdraelon, Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee. 
We may doubt the wisdom of the author in deciding to 
construct a bifurcated work, in which the parallel lines 
of story and description are almost of necessity inhar- 
monious ; but, conceding that the plan was vindicated to 
her by its success in her previous work, it must also be 
conceded that she has managed a difficult combination 
with remarkable skill, so that whatever may be the im- 
pression of failure which it leaves, it is not a failure 
which comes from a deficiency of power, but from the 
essential incongruity of the materials. In short, ‘‘ Mi- 
rage” will neither add to nor detract from the reputation 
which the author acquired from ‘‘ Kismet.” It is a work 
on the same plan and the same level, exhibiting the 
same skill in descriptive writing and dramatic dialogue, 
and continuing the record of a tour which began on the 
Nile (described in ‘‘ Kismet”) and extended through Pal- 
estine and Syria. 

We should add, however, that the later work exhibits 
just one symptom of declension. The author’s really 
wonderful copiousness of picturesque descriptive phrase- 
ology begins here to show a tendency to develop into 
mannerism, and there is too obvious and incessant a 
strain after what is called ‘‘word-painting.” If the 
book had been so printed as to correspond in color with 
the text, each page, almost, would resemble the solar 
spectrum—except that a broad band would have to be 
‘ assigned to ‘‘ gray.”” We madethe attempt during the 
first fifty pages to ascertain the number of things that 
are gray; but after finding that everything in heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, and in the waters under the 
earth, is gray; that dawn, midnight, and twilight, are 
gray ; that superstition is gray ; that agony is gray ; that 
even silence is gray—we subsided into a kind of gray 
resignation. 





THE growing popular interest in ceramics is well in- 
dicated in the rapid increase of the literature devoted to 
the subject. Ten years ago, the only aids within reach 
of the collector or student were a few technical or his- 
torical treatises, mostly in foreign languages; but the 
mere catalogue of recent works already extends to sey- 
eral pages; and, in response to the widening interest, 
the book-makers have now begun the preparation of the 
inevitable handy-books and popular. manuals. Of this 
character is Mrs. Lockwood's ‘‘ Handbook of the Ceramic 
Art,” 1 the object of which is to give, in the most com- 
pact shape, for constant and easy reference, just those 
details about the history, character, processes of manu- 
facture, and distinctive features of the art in all ages and 
countries, which are always liable to be wanted, but which 





1 Handbook of the Ceramic Art. By M.S. Lockwood. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, pp. 137. ; 





have never yet been brought together in a single, inex- 
pensive work. The conception is unquestionably a good 
one, but it is very imperfectly carried out by Mrs. Lock- 
wood, chiefly owing to her too exclusive attention to the 
historical aspects of the subject. Her sketches of the 
rise and progress of the potter’s art in the various coun- 
tries of the ancient and modern world are, consider- 
ing their brevity, very satisfactory ; but the questions 
which a student or collector is apt to ask concerning any 
ware are not primarily those connected with its history, 
but what are its structural and art characteristics, and 
what are the features by which it may be identified. The 
author’s idea would have been developed far more ef- 
fectively if, by abbreviating still further the historical por- 
tions, she had made room for a more minute description 
of the various decorative processes employed by different 
manufacturers, and fora list of the more important of 
those marks and monograms upon which the collector 
must, after all, place his main reliance. The little book, 
however, is quite evidently the product of reading in 
other books rather than of any practical knowledge pos- 
sessed by the author, who has doubtless considered it 
safer to confine herself to general description and outline 
sketches than to venture among the pitfalls of specific 
details. Her handbook is useful as far as it goes, and, 
though incomplete, will be welcomed by many readers 
for its clear and concise statement of many of the essen- 
tial facts concerning the ceramic art, which would other- 
wise have to be sought for in numerous and expensive 
works, 


UnIFoRM with their ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates,” noticed 
in a recent number of the JOURNAL, the Messrs. Putnam 
issue a new edition of Parke Godwin’s ‘‘ Cyclopzdia of 
Biography.” 1 This has long been a standard work in 
its field, and, though it is not free from errors both of 
omission and of commission, the greater proportion of 
space assigned in it to American names gives it a de- 
cided advantage for American readers over similar Eng- 
lish works. It also shows greater literary skill on the 
part of the compiler than most works of the kind, no 
space being consumed by expressions of opinion, and the 
important facts being presented in clear and concise lan- 
guage. The new edition contains a supplement which 
brings the record down to August, 1877, and comprises 
an unusually large proportion of eminent names, 





IN the notice of Professor Le Conte’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Geology,” that appeared in our April number, we spoke 
of Professor Le Conte’s work as the first in which ‘‘the 
grand geological story is told in the terms of its Ameri- 
can record.” ‘The phrase used was more sweeping than 
the facts strictly justify, and seems to reflect on Professor 
Dana’s well-known ‘ Manual of Geology ;” but nothing 
was further from our mind than to depreciate, even by 
implication, Professor’s Dana’s work, the merits of which 
are universally acknowledged, and which Professor Le 
Conte describes in the preface to his own work as ‘‘all 
that can be desired” as an exhaustive manual for the 
special student. * 


1 The Cyclopedia of Biography. A Record of the Lives 
of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. Compiled by 
Parke Godwin. Revised and continued to August, 1877. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 1200. 
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III. 


THE VAULT. 


RAVELING in search of the information here- 

in set forth, the writer, who had tired of his 

newspapers and magazines (as the most estimable 

and intelligent of persons occasionally will do, no 

matter how interesting and affluently suggestive these 
JUNE, 1878. VOL. IV.—32 
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publications are), 
was struck, as he 
lazily surveyed the 
car, by the com- 
prehensive — vivid- 
ness with which this 
commonplace vehi- 
cle embodied the 
almost limitless ge- 
nerosity of earth to 
man. Air and wa- 
ter seemed no lon- 
ger bounteous in 
contrast with her, 
They were essen- 
tial to the locomo- 
tion—the nice ad- 
justment of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, in the at- 
mosphere enabled 
the water to boil 
over the furnaces 
without making the 
boiler red-hot ; they 
played other very 
necessary parts with 
which every school- 
boy who has studied 
natural science is familiar; but earth surpassed 
them in such a degree that in the imagination she 
took the form of a devoted mother, inexhaustible 
in her benefactions to her children, while they were 
merely as legal guardians, who now and then stepped 
in and did a perfunctory service for their helpless 
wards, 

The whole material of the car had been yielded 
by earth: the wheels that beat such music upon the 
track as might have charmed the Norseman’s ears in 
the iron days when Thor was worshiped ; the win- 
dows that made pictures of the Jersey orchards, in 























RECEIVING-ROOM. 





/which the peaches were just blossoming ; the rose- 


color of the stained sky-lights ; the durable frame- 
work of oak and pine ; the pretty veneer of yellow- 
maple ; the lacquer, the nickel-plate, and the varied 
paints, used in the decoration ; and the lamps with 
the illuminating oil in their cisterns—were all of her 
largess. Even the ink upon the printed page of the 
magazine before him, and the cigar from which an in- 
dolent young man on the opposite seat was blowing 
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dreamy wreaths, had their source in her; and all 
around, inside the car and without, were the multi- 
form manifestations of her bounty. 

But, while the treasures she yields are so omni- 
farious, few of them come to man’s hand in the con- 


dition that exactly suits them for his use, and his | 


inventiveness and industry are necessary to refine, 
adapt, and complete them. The varnish upon the 


maple is as smooth and as glossy as satin, for its | 
crudities have been extracted in a factory ; and the | 
from which the interwoven colors in the | 
frescoes were obtained went through many laborious | 


minerals 

































































preserved, for it is a piece of unusually rich silver- 
ore, taken from the celebrated Ophir mine of the 
Comstock lode. Virgin silver is scarce, and it is in 
the form of this fragment that the metal is found 
which is used in the new silver dollars now current. 
The fabrication of these coins, which are rapidly 
taking the place of the old greenbacks, and, despite 
their absurd design, are much pleasanter to handle, 
is to be described in this article ; and the beginning 
of our history takes us into a mysterious region where 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, are the same, 
where night is perpetual, and the inhabitants toil in 





















































MELTING-ROOM. 


processes before they were resolved into the scarleis, 
blues, and pinks. The most precious as well as the 
commonest of her gifts need some clarification or 
modification, and silver requires more than many 
others, 

On the writer’s desk there is a small piece of 
whitish rock, which, at a hasty glance, looks like 
very ordinary rock indeed, and might be granite or 
sandstone. 


in it; it is heavy and brittle, and the predominant 
gray color is streaked with dark-blue or black. A 
mineralogist would not be at a loss to know why it is 


When its texture is more carefully ex- | 
amined, however, scintillant specks are discovered | 
_ and sinuous ways. 





a gray and sunless dusk. This wonderland is more 
than six times as many feet below the surface as the 
Goddess of Liberty on the dome of the Capitol, at 
Washington, is above it; it is threaded by narrow 
labyrinths scarcely wide enough for a man’s passage, 
and honey-combed by dismal caverns; the heat is 
more than tropical, and the air is sulphurous. Never 
venture to explore it, timid reader ; but be content 
to learn what you may of it in the city which thrives 
in the light of day two thousand feet above its deep 
Palpitating from exhaustion, we 
once stood in its heart with a consciousness that we 
were aliens to earth, and a vague dread that we were 
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about to make some soul- me 





sacrificing compact with his a 
imperial highness in red. ~~ “~~. 
Lanterns flickered in the dis- 
tance and disappeared, and 
gnomes, stripped to the waist 
and still sweating from their 
toil, emerged like phantoms 
from the solid rock that im- 
prisoned us, and seemed to 
melt in the unreal perspec- ve 
tive—seemed, for much was 
seeming here to our visions that were 
used to the transparent honesty of the 
surface-—and the gnomes were, in fact, 
not grotesque offsprings of the super- 
natural, but human laborers, with ex- 
pansive chests and leathery hands. Our 
voices and every other sound seemed to 
run off upon heavy, rumbling wheels 
through the dim corridors; a mist 
seemed to fill the caverns ; the enor- 
mous shadows seemed to come and 
go without giving an account for them- 
selves in substance ; but, in all the be- 
wilderment of the fantasy, the awful 
reality of our inclosure never escaped 
us. The roof of our prison was a moun- 
tain two thousand feet high, and the 
floor rested upon the incalculable mas- 
siveness of rock, which is strong enough 
to restrain the fierce heart-burnings of 
the globe. Both the floor and the 
roof were silver to an uncertain thick- 
ness—silver of the kind seen in the 
fragment brought from the Ophir, with 
the same scintillant specks and streaks 
of dark-blue in it. This, in brief, is 
the genesis of the new dollars. 

As the ore is extracted, it is carried 


in small iron cars to the surface, and wheeled to the’ 


reduction-mills, where it is delivered through a chute 
provided with a sieve. The pieces that pass through 
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“SHAPING THE INGOTS IN ROLLING-MILL, 


square, go directly into the receiving-bin below, while 
the coarser pieces are diverted into the rock-crusher 
and broken before they are restored to their smaller 
fellows. From the bin the ore is fed to the “stamps,” 
by which it is pulverized in immense iron boxes 
and turned, by the addition of water, into a seeth- 
ing, milky-looking liquid. The next stageis reached 
in the amalgamating-room, where it is deposited in 
the shape of a fine, glittering sand, and put into 
pans which are heated by steam. When it has been 
steamed and ground for two hours and a half, some 
salt, sulphate of copper, and quicksilver, are mixed 
with the pulp which the ore has become ; and at the 
end of five hours the ore and the quicksilver are 
drawn off into settling-pans. The silver separates 
from the ore in the amalgamating-pans, being changed 
from a chloride and sulphuret to a metallic form by 
the action of the salt and sulphate of copper; and 
it then unites with the quicksilver, which clings to 
it with the tenacity of a very poor rélation. The 


| the interstices of the sieve, which are three inches 


| object of all this grinding and washing is the remov- 


al of the earth, some of which remains, and is not 
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finally eliminated until the metal is passed through a 
bag of heavy canvas, suspended in a strong box with 
an iron lid. While it is thus inclosed, much of the 
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DRAWING-BENCH 


superfluous quicksilver flows away from it, and, as a 
pasty mass, it is transferred into an hydraulic strain- 
er—a cylindrical iron vessel, in which a pressure of 





one hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch is 





leaves the boiling silver, which is moulded into bars 
or bricks, almost ready for coinage into dollars. 

We are premising that the reader is not a techni- 
cal person. If he is making a serious study of met- 
allurgy, and would care for the details and ingenious 
illustrations that so eminent a specialist as Professor 
Raymond would give ina lecture to a class, he is 
probably frittering away his valuable time in lis- 
tening to us. We anticipate that our audience is 
content with generalizations in a measure, having no 
desire for the mathematic minutiz which make up the 
business of the assayist, whose scales are so poetically 
sensitive that they record the infinitesimal weight of a 
lead-pencil’s stroke upon a scrap of paper ; and we will 
leave out of our description the intermediate stages 
through which the bullion-bricks of the Comstock 
pass before they reach the Mint. As they are cast in 
Virginia City they contain a small proportion of 
gold, which is afterward extracted, and, when the 
remaining silver has been alloyed with copper, it is 
recast in the shape of ingots. The ingots are about — 
twelve inches long, half an inch thick, and two and 


CUTTING THE PLANCHETS., 


applied to it. Three-fourths of the mass are still 
quicksilver, and it is next put intoa retort, where 
the application of heat drives out the mercury and 


a half inches broad, being beveled at one end to fa- 
cilitate their passage through the rollers ; the rollers 
are—but we had better preface our account of the 
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processes and machinery with a few words about the 
Mint itself, which is now established in a marble 
structure in Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, of no 
little historic interest, 

It was founded very nearly one hundred years 
ago, and in it was coined the first money used in the 
United States. Until 1816 all the work was done 


by hand or horse power ; the building was guarded 
by watch-dogs, and the artisans were supplied with 
plentiful quantities of liquor as a fatigue-ration, the 
ancient and simple-minded citizens looking upon 
The earliest director was 


them with especial favor. 
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‘“‘T’ve seen five hundred and fifty million dollars 
go in and out of this place,” said one of the em- 
ployés as he led us into a dimly-lighted vault, where 
the pale bricks of silver were piled from roof to 
ceiling—‘‘ five hundred and fifty million dollars in 
twenty-eight years,” he repeated, with particular 
gusto; and at the statement our fancy immediately 
took a wild flight among the enchanting possibilities 
of such treasure, for when Mammon mounts Pega- 
sus no adolescent Muse can career through realms 
so luminous and varicolored as this metallic deity, 
who is worshiped and despised, courted and re- 





ADJUSTING. 


appointed by Washington. The original copper 
cents were made in 1793, the silver dollars in 1794, 
ana the gold eagles in 1795. Both the metal and 
machinery were imported; but in coining, as in 
many other things, the American has made such 
progress within the century that the implements of 
his own construction are now superior to the models 
after which they are patterned. 

The casual visitor is welcomed from g A. M. until 
noon, and is taken in hand by polite and garrulous 
ushers, who in common with all the other employés 
bear themselves with the dignity that befits persons 
living in such close contact with enormous wealth. 





viled, by the best and worst of men. The very con- 
templation of so immense a sum was dazzling to the 
imagination. It was the aggregate fortune of five 
hundred millionaires, the income of scores of thrones 
and the value of a state! What a Protean influence 
it must have exercised !—corrupting and sustaining 
how many lives; paying the scant wages of the 
ten-hour laborer, and sufficing for the extravagance 
of princely spendthrift ; carrying happiness with it 
now, and then capriciously destroying the benefi- 
ciary ; seducing the virtuous and breeding sedition 
among the honest—forever doing good and harm by 
fickle strokes ; forever indispensable and forever al- 
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luring. In one of his clever essays, Junius Henri 
Browne says with Emersonian  sententiousness : 
‘Cash is the cause and consequence of civilization, 
the measure of its breadth, and the plummet of its 


MILLING, 


profundity. Every true ideal must rest on the real, 
and the real to-day is the coinage of the mint.” 
The contents of the little vault had probably left 
deeper marks on the world than all the books writ- 
ten and the sermons preached during the twenty- 
eight years of the custodian’s service. 

In passing through the deposit-room all the metal 
is carefully weighed. The largest scale, with a pon- 
derous beam and huge trays, combines extreme deli- 
cacy with its strength, and balances from six thousand 
ounces to the one-hundredth part of an ounce ; an- 
other scale tells three thousand ounces at a time, and 
a third tells three hundred ounces. They are ad- 
justed several times a week, erected on solid mason- 
ry, and are true to a grain. Having been weighed, 
the silver is carried to the melting-room, where it 
is mixed with copper, in order to give it sufficient 
hardness to endure the friction of constant handling, 
and melted in stone crucibles, heated to 1,800° by | 








charcoal-fires. This heat is so intense that the 
workmen must protect their hands and arms by 
gloves and gauntlets. The stone crucibles are 
placed within others of plumbago, in order to in- 
sure them against breaking. Reduced 
to a molten fluid, the metal is now 
poured into iron moulds, whence it 
emerges in the form of ingots, which 
are transferred to rolling-mills which 
shape them by a rapid process of at- 
tenuation into long, narrow slips. 

The rolling-mills show, in their 
shining surfaces, the care that a good 
mechanic always bestows upon his 
implements ; they are worked by an 
engine of eighty horse-power, and 
each one has a capacity for running 
two hundred ingots an hour. A small 
dial with a crank attached is used in 
regulating the space between the two 
rollers, which can be so reduced that 
on ordinary visiting-card passed be- 
tween them would crumble into pow- 
der. The noise is, in the neighbor- 
hood of the mills, deafening, and the 
pistons rising and falling,-the fly- 
wheels spinning, the shafting smoothly 
revolving, seem to hedge us into a 
dangerous web, and our caution is 
kept in full activity. The silver is 
strewed about in abundance—in strips 
of various lengths and degrees of thick- 
ness, in angular fragments, and in the 
wedge-like ingots, that have as yet 
little of the lustrous whiteness of the 
coin into which they are soon to be 
converted. But with the abundance 
there is a frugality, which keeps ac- 
count of every grain and saves even 
the vaporized atoms. In the melting- 
room the floor is covered with a porta- 
ble iron grating, to prevent the lodg- 
ment and loss of the specks which 
become separated from the mass: as 
it is being poured into the moulds; the bricks of 
the furnace are changed once a month, their soot 
being preserved for what it contains ; the sweep- 
ings of the benches, roofs, and walls, are all count- 
ed as valuable ;‘and the water in which certain of, 
the laborers wash their hands is carefully filtered. 
There is a general and more thorough sweeping and 
washing annually, and the result of the precious met- 
als gathered in invisible particles, mixed with dust 
and other refuse, is sometimes from twenty to thirty- 
five thousand dollars. A church looms over the 
building, and one year a shrewd director took it into 
his head that some of the volatilized silver had been 
deposited on the sanctuary’s roof—a surmise which 
proved to be correct, and led to the discovery of sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth. Some loss is inevitable, 
but by the great care taken, the checks put upon dis- 
honesty, and the scientific thriftiness, it is very small, 
and is likely to decrease every year. The moralist 
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sees many analogies to eloquently enlarge upon, and 
the modern Sanford and Merton find a most edify- 
ing code of ethics exemplified in the mechanical pro- 
cesses of the coiner. 

As we stood before one of the mills several little 
wagon-loads of ingots arrived ; the beveled ends 
were fed to the rollers, and, disappearing at one side 
of the machine, they reappeared at the other length- 
ened and increased in width ; they were put through 
thirteen times, the rollers being brought nearer to- 
gether for the successive passages, and at the end of 
the operation they were transformed into ribbons 
several feet long, elastic and as thick as a dollar. 
Between the rollings they were put into furnaces and 
heated to incandescence for twenty minutes, for, un- 
less they had been thus annealed, the pressure of the 
mill would have broken them or made them too brit- 
tle for working. \ 

Nicely gauged as the rollers are, the strips coming 
from them are not exactly even, and the irregulari- 
ties in the surface are removed by the ‘‘ drawing- 
bench,” which stands in a corner of the room, and is 
one of the most interesting machines in the building. 
It is a long table, to one end of which something like 
an iron box is secured, and inside the box there are 
two perpendicular steel cylinders, about three inches 
high, firmly supported in a bed, which prevents them 
from bending or revolving. The silver slips are 
smeared with lard, and one by one they are put be- 
tween the little cylinders, which are precisely as far 
apart as a dollar is thick. A curious little railway- 
carriage, with a strong pair of pincers fastened to it, 
runs up and down the table, and as the end of a slip 
projects from the cylinders, the carriage approaches 
it, grasps it with the pincers, and starts off in an op- 
posite direction with it. When the whole length has 
been drawn through, the strain of the pincers ceases, 
the slip is released, and the carriage returns to the 
cylinders for another slip, with which it repeats the 
operation. The unerring motion of this little vehi- 
cle as it makes its journeys up and down the table, 
and the tenacity of its grip, invariably evoke admir- 
ing adjectives from the lips of the children who 
watch it. 

It is operated as follows: Having closed the pin- 
cers upon the slip by touching a pedal-board as it 
projects from the cylinders, the workman in charge 
presses another pedal-board, which forces down a 
strong hook at the farther end of the carriage. The 
hook catches a link of an endless chain running 
under the table, and, as this draws the carriage away, 
the slip must follow until its whole length has felt 
the embrace of the cylinders, which equalizes its 
consistency. The pincers then relax, and in doing 
so they release the hook, and the carriage returns to 
the cylinders, being drawn thereto by a cord run- 
ning over a wheel at the head of the table, and at- 
tached to combination-weights on the wall beyond. 

The silver now presents a sorry appearance: the 
lard that besmears it is viscid and dark, it has no 
brilliancy, and the polished steel of the machinery 
looks incomparably superior to it. But when it has 
been washed in warm water it is less offensive to the 





touch, although it is still dull and “ spotty ”»—a word 
borrowed from the jargon of art-critics, who share it 
with dog-fanciers. From this stage the ingot, which, 
notwithstanding its extreme attenuation, has borne 
some resemblance to its original self in the slip, is 
lost in the planchet—not the planchet that derives 
suppositive spiritual impulse from the fingers put 
upon it, and tremulously records nothing in particu- 
lar upon the paper exposed to it, but the disk of the 
coin. 

Near the ‘‘ drawing-bench”’ there is a row of 
presses, through which the slips are run by an expe- 
rienced operative, and cut into the circular form, 
provided that they prove to be within a fraction of 
the proper thickness. The first disk cut out of 
every slip is weighed ; if it is light, the slip is con- 
demned and sent to be remelted, but if it is the ex- 
act weight or a little heavier, it is passed, a file being 
used to reduce its proportions subsequently in event 
of its exceeding the standard. The presses are as 
convenient for cutting a dime as for an eagle, the 
punches being movable, and as adaptable to circum- 
stances as the impecunious friend who, pleading for 
fifty cents, and finding his request granted, says, 
*“ Make it a dollar.” The motion is obtained by an 
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MILLING-MACHINE. 


eccentric wheel, and, as the A/anchets are cut, they 
fall with a pleasant jingle into a box below, leaving 
the perforated remnant of the slip to be folded and 
remelted. About eight hundred planchets are cut 
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from a slip worth eleven hundred dollars as it first 
passes under the punch, but, when the remains are 
recast in the ingot, they fully make up the other three 
hundred. . 

From the presses the Jlanchets are taken to the 
adjusting-rooms on one of the upper floors, where 
three or four score women are seated at long bench- 
es, each one having a delicate pair of assay-scales 
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ANNEALING THE PLANCHETS. 


' before her—scales that are sensitive to one-sixteenth 
of a grain, and are as true as the truest lover who 
evér plighted troth. There are young and fair girls 
among these operatives, serious, middle-aged spin- 
sters, and gray-haired matrons. There are gayly- 
colored dresses, coquettish arrangements of ribbons, 
and smiling faces ; and there are dresses which show 
poverty, and faces which are care-worn. The differ- 
ences of disposition are subordinated to the collective 




















industry, which admits of no conversation, and de- 
mands constant application. Here sits a pretty maid- 


en, whose eyes are demurely fixed upon her scales. 
She takes a planchet from a dish, and puts it upon 
one of the trays; it happens to exactly balance the 
standard weight of a dollar upon the opposite tray, 
and it becomes a test of the other planchets, which 
are weighed one by one. 


Those that are within a 
































































































































grain and a half of the legal 
weight are acceptable ; those 
that are more than a grain 
and a half short of the full 
weight are condemned to 
be remelted ; and those that 
are more than a grain and a 
half in excess are filed down. 
A gentle stroke of the file is usually sufficient to 
bring the latter within the limit, although the teeth 
are exceedingly fine, and no justice upon the wool- 
sack was ever more precise than this mild-eyed 
maid with the blush-rose in her hair. 

Having passed through the gentle hands of the 
adjusters with proper credentials, the rectified plan- 
chets become “blanks,” which, though it is not so 
pretty a name as the former, means that they have 
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been promoted one degree nearer 
to the peerage of the finished coin. 
They are still dull and flat, how- 
ever, and the next change in their 
condition comes with the milling. 
The reader, who no doubi has 
handled many thousands of silver 
dollars, and, let us hope, will have 
complacent intimacy with many 
thousands more, may have observed 
a rim around the edge, the object 
of which has not particularly struck 
him. It is intended to prevent 
the effacement of the design in the 
wear and friction of its daily use, 
and is produced by a machine in- 
vented by a former attaché of the 
Mint. The disks of silver are fed 
to the milling-machine (milling be- 
ing the process that raises the rims) 
through a vertical brass tube, which 
is attended to by a sedate dame, 
who cleverly takes as many as 
twenty of them in her hand at a 
time, and deposits the whole col- 
umn in the orifice. At the bot- 
tom of the tube they are driven 
into narrow grooves in a revolving 
wheel and an opposite segment ; 
the segment is on the same curve 
as the wheel, and between one and 
the other their edges are forced up 
the fraction of an inch. 

Rolled, annealed, cut, adjusted, 
milled, and promoted, they are’ car- 
ried into a stifling apartment, at 
one side of which there is a row of 
furnaces ; at the other side there 
are shallow vats exhaling vapors 
that affect the lungs as a dose of 
needle-points might do. Here they 
are annealed again in iron pans, 
and dipped into a bath of sulphuric 
acid and water, which technically 
“pickles” them. We became ac- 
quainted with a rod in pickle on 
the occasion of some youthful es- 
capades, and pickles in the form of an appetizing 
condiment have been associated with many lunch- 
eons of later years; but a pickled dollar was a 
novelty reserved for our first visit to the Mint. The 
pickling is a cleansing and otherwise beneficial pro- 
‘cess; it whitens and brightens the blanks; and, 
when they have been washed in warm water, they 
look something like the coins they are to be- 
come. 

Taken moist from the bath, they are dried and 
polished in a revolving drum or cylinder partly filled 
with basswood-dust and heated by steam. The bass- 
wood-dust is used in preference to any other, as it 
contains no sap or pitch ; and, when the blanks have 
been tossed about in it for a short time, a small door 
in the drum is opened, and they fall into a circular 








COINING-PRESS. 


sieve, the revolutions of which sift out the particles 
of wood, and leave them white and lustrous. 

They are now ready to receive the impression 
which makes coin of them. The die used is first 
designed in wax; a brass cast is taken from the 
wax, and, though it is six times as large, it is re- 
duced on steel to the size of the coin by a wonderful 
machine called the transfer-lathe. When the die 
comes from the lathe it is finished by hand and 
hardened, and duplicates are made of it, the original 
not being used on the press. 

The coining-press is a massive engine of mirror- 
like steel and brass. It is fed with the blanks 
through a vertical brass tube in the same way that 
the milling-machine is fed, and a very charming 
young lady satisfies its appetite, which demands 
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eighty blanks a minute. Its power is that of the 
toggle-joint, and it moves with the soniferous rock 
of a baby-giant’s cradle. As the blanks reach the 
bottom of the tube they are seized singly by a pair 
of steel feeders similar in motion to human fingers 
and thumbs, and “ carried forward and lodged in the 
collar between the upper and lower dies. At the 
same moment the lever is descending, and, by the 
time the p/anchet is in position, the toggle-joint, 
brought into a vertical position, imparts to the piece 
a pressure which, within the narrow limits of its mo- 
tion, is almost incalculable. The immediate relaxa- 
tion of the joint causes the upper die to be lifted, 
when the feeders, coming up with a second Alanchet, 
push away the one already coined. The planchet, 





before being struck, is slightly less in diameter than 
the steel ring or collar into which it drops; but the 
pressure upon the dies causes the piece to expand 
into the collar, and takes from it the reeding or flut- 
ing of its edge.” The tinkle of the falling coins and 
the measured swing of the machine are musical, and 
would interweave with other instruments in a miser’s 
symphony. Do they awaken far-reaching thoughts 
in the girl who fills the tube, and sees the insensate 
press casting off the coins at the rate of more than 
fourteen millions a year? Every time she hears the 
tinkle in the box near her feet an inestimably power- 
ful agent is entering the world, and from the machine 
to which she is so carefully ministering come the 
multifarious evil and good of all civilization. 





S'O0 FA TGs R.0 hI NA hee 


‘** Life and thought have gone away 


Side by side, 


Leaving door and windows wide.” 


HE tourist, traveling through South Carolina 

by the Northeastern Railroad, passes, when 
thirty miles from Charleston, within two miles of a 
relic of colonial days. Biggin Church, as it is famil- 
iarly known, or St. John’s Church, Berkeley, as the 
old parochial records term it, stands on a site ele- 
vated some fifteen or twenty feet above the neigh- 
boring swamp, bearing in the original title-deeds 
the Indian name of Tippicop Haw Hill. It was in 
early days the church of a parish whose ecclesias- 
tical rights, received from the Church of England, 
extended over an area of country equal to the half 
of Rhode Island. The parish was established in 
1706, and the church built in 1710. 
sees, therefore, in the sketch which accompanies this 
article, ‘‘ the counterfeit presentment ” of walls which 
have borne the accumulated accidents of a hundred 
and sixty-seven years. The view here given (south- 
west) is not the best ; quite a pretty picture might 


be taken from the north side—for here the church is | 


literally covered, from base of wall to ridge of roof, 
with ivy and flowering vines—but the dense growth 
of the churchyard shuts out the view. 

It is not, however, the antiquity of Biggin but its 
historical character which will, I think, repay a half- 
hour’s study. For, worn and ugly as these old walls 
are, they have looked down on scenes within and 
around them which, could they be but faithfully por- 
trayed, would yield valuable insight into the ways of 
eventful times. 

Think of standing at the corner of Old Biggin 
on Whitsunday, 1712, to see the parishioners assem- 
ble for service! From our position we command a 
view of the approach by three roads running north, 
south, and west. The western road crosses the 


swamp and Biggin Creek (the beginning of Cooper | 


River) to the infant settlement, one mile away, which 
is to be the future town of Monck’s Corner. (Let 
the traveler remark that this is not the dreary little 


The reader | 
' or fifteen miles to be here. 





station of the same name at which the train stops on 
the Northeastern Railroad.) That dark object which 
you see far down the white, sandy road to the south- 
ward is the Rev. Robert Maule, A. M., the rector 
of the parish. He only arrived in the colony five 
years ago, and his dress is still in accordance with 
the clerical habit of the old country. You observe, 
as he draws nearer, the long cassock and bands, 
black-silk stockings, and large, buckled shoes—a 
style of dress utterly inadequate to protect the wear- 


'er from the swarms of mosquitoes which infest this 


locality. Straggling groups of country-folk quickly 
follow the rector’s arrival, coming up by the various 
roads. Many of these poor people have walked ten 
“The changes and 
chances” which hang upon life in a strange, wild 
land make grave men and women ; and, besides the 
spiritual help which they seek to-day, the services of 
the church will awaken a thousand tender and sad 
memories of other days—images of old home in 
England which they have left forever. Next, horse- 
men begin to come up north, south, and west, in 
parties of two and three. These are the young cav- 
aliers of the parish whose fathers, many of them 
adherents of the Stuarts, went into voluntary exile on 
the accession of the house of Hanover. These 
new-comers are mounted on as pretty bits of blood 
as England herself could show ; for here, where at 
any moment life or death may depend.on the speed 
and endurance of a horse, high-breeding is no longer 
a pastime but a study. These horses are not very 
pretty according to the conventional ideas of equine 
beauty—they are certainly very unlike the great 


_ beasts which rear their huge bulks in monumental 


marble as model war-horses—and yet, there is some- 
thing about their lithe, hard limbs and delicate build 
—their small, bony heads, deeply folded, mobile 
nostrils ; a certain consciousness of power in the 
large, prominent, gentle eyes, which should make a 
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prudent man beware of adverse criticism. Among 
these groups of riders it is easy to single out the 
ruddy-complexioned, fair-haired, robust Englishmen, 
and the slight, wiry figures, swarth, nervous faces, 
and dark, flashing eyes of the French Huguenots— 
themselves willing exiles from their native land. 
Carolina owes much of her high sense of honor and 
proverbial courtesy to these same refugees from 
France. 

And, now, the families begin to arrive: hand- 
some, richly-dressed dames seated in old-fashioned 
chaises, in most cases with the driver perched on the 
splinter-bar, but in some instances, where long dis- 
tances have been traveled, the chaise-horse is led 
by a negro outrider. That stately, fine-looking gen- 
tleman on the chest- 
nut horse is Colo- 
nel Thomas Brough- 





the swamp by the western road, with postilion and 
outriders, comes a coach-and-four—a huge, clumsy, 
yellow thing which must have been brought from 
England in sections: on the panels are painted the 
arms and crest of an English baronet. Let me in- 
troduce you to Sir John Colleton of Fairlawn, St. 
John’s, Berkeley. You can scarcely help smiling 
when he remarks on the heat of the day ; for, burly 
Englishman that he is, how could he be otherwise 
than warm in that gold-embroidered red coat, knee- 
breeches, and cocked-hat? The only cool-looking 
parts about him are the broad expanse of front ruffles, 
white-silk stockings, and low, gold-buckled shoes. 
But it is not ostentation in Sir John—this is a high 
day in the church, and he wishes to render it due 





























ton. See how he 


























bends in his saddle 
as he lifts his three- 
cornered hat in sa- 

























































































lute to the rector! 






















































































He is dressed in a 

































































blue coat with metal 















































buttons, buff waist- 
coat, spotless buck- 
skin riding-breeches, 
and top-boots. The 
old chronicles call him 
“a worthy gentleman 
and serious Chris- 
tian.” But look at 
that little maiden in 
a gay stomacher, pro- 
digious panniers, silk 
stockings, and high- 
heeled, dainty, buck- 




















led shoes! Mounted 
on a pillion behind 
her father, for all she 
looks so quiet and 
nun-like, her bright, 
quick eyes are taking 
in every noticeable 
feature of the scene 
to be treasured up for future reference. And just 
see, too, those quaint little fellows, boys of nine 
and eleven (their life-size portraits as they then ap- 
peared are yet to be seen in the parish), in embroid- 
ered coats, knee-breeches, and the inevitable buckled 
shoes. They are mounted on two Chickasaw ponies, 
easily recognizable as the germ of the much-endur- 
ing, indomitable Marshtacky of Carolina. 

(The Chickasaw horse is a descendant: of those 
brought to Florida by the Spaniards. Escaping to 
the wilderness, great numbers of these horses ranged 
wild about the ‘‘ Apalache old field,” in the western 
part of South Carolina. The amazing pluck and 
untiring qualities of their progeny speak volumes 
for the old Barbary blood that was originally in 
them.) 


But look, there is a sight tosee! Up through 
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honor. Good churchmen, in fact, were all the Col- 
letons ; one of their number gave to St. John’s a 
valuable rice-plantation as a glebe, which, even now, 
in times of average prosperity, is worth annually 
from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars. 

The service over, the next place of rendezvous is 
Biggin Spring—what comfort, refreshment, delight, 
have those bright waters not given the weary ! 

Riding in this climate is warm work and dry ; 
Sir John asks Colonel Broughton to grace him in a 
cup ; the colonel, with all the stateliness of the 
‘saintly days of yore,” bows a graceful acceptance, 
and a case bottle, taken from the profound depths 


| of the yellow coach, supplies material in Jamaica rum 


for the pledge of friendship (a friend, who is curious 
on these points, tells me that this cup, taken on the 
meridian, was called ‘‘ the exad/er,” because, though 
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adding to animal heat, it imparted equanimity of 
temper and great powers of endurance). It is but 
fair to state, however, that in those early days a 
superstition was current to the effect that the waters 
of this spring were unwholesome, except to very 
young persons, unless qualified with ‘‘a few drops of 
spirits.” But, that this scene may not be intolerable 
to the water-drinker, just look at those young fel- 
lows on the edge of the swamp! They are gather- 
ing broad hickory-leaves to form into cups for those 
little maidens who so demurely wait their service. 
Nothing so sweet as these cups ever left the hands 
of Benvenuto Cellini. 

But these peaceful scenes of religious and social 
life are soon to give place to events of dread and 
terror. In 1715 the Bloody Stick was sent through- 
out all the Indian tribes, from St. Augustine to Cape 
Fair, as the signal for a general uprising to extermi- 
nate the entire white population. 

With our friends of St. John’s, occupying a fron- 
tier position, it was now “ Sauve gui peut /” Never 
was more dire need for blooded horses and bold 
riders, and never was the call so made more nobly 
answered. The escape of a single negro from a fort 
in the adjoining parish of St. Stephen brought news 
of the surprise, capture, and slaughter, of the garri- 
son. Providentially, the Indians paused that night 
to hold a feast over their victory, and swift couriers 
went out in all directions to warn the scattered in- 
habitants of St. John’s. How well they did their 
work is to be seen in the fact that tradition does not 
record the loss of a single family during these ter- 
rible days. 

The parishioners, with their rector, took refuge 
some five or six miles below Biggin, within the walls 
of Muiberry Castle. This fortress, built entirely of 
English brick and still perfect in preservation, crowns 
a bold height on the right bank of the Cooper River, 
whence is easy access by shipping to Charleston. Its 
picturesque situation, especially from the river-view, 
and its historical associations, will yet make it a 
place of great attraction and interest to travelers in 
the South. On the outer corner of each of the south- 
ern bastions is now planted a small, old-fashioned 
cannon—planted (not in military phrase), but muzzle 
downward, to protect the masonry from careless 
drivers. From the southern porch of the castle, we 
command a view of the river, with its many wind- 
ings, for ten or twelve miles, its margins beautified 
with the soft green of the rice-fields, and its banks 
dotted at intervals with homesteads. But to return 
to the troubles of 1715. There was a parishioner 
of St. John’s who, in all that time, refused to fly. A 
man named Donovan had built himself a close log- 
house in the upper part of the parish, and, manning 
it with mastiff-dogs, resolutely stood his ground—a 
notable instance of British pluck—forty miles away 
from any other white face. He kept his dogs up by 
day and loosed them at night. When they killed an 
Indian he put them on short rations until (orresco 
veferens) they had consumed the body. Whereupon, 
we are told, they soon learned to regard live Indians 
as their legitimate game. 


| 





But there was another, of those days, cast like- 
wise in an heroic mould—we have just seen him in 
cassock and bands at Old Biggin—the Rev. Robert 
Maule. When he took charge of this extensive par- — 
ish, with a widely-scattered population, numbering 
six hundred and ten whites, not to speak of Indians 
and negroes, for a considerable time he did all of his 
work on foot. Think of it, your reverence of 1878 ! 
—and that in a climate imperatively demanding the 
husbandry of every energy, if you would escape sick- 
ness and death. When his parishioners saw the stuff 
he was made of, they presented him with a horse. 
Upon the Indian outbreak, when he might easily 
have claimed a respite and have returned to Eng- 
land on full pay, he chose rather to follow his peo- 
ple into garrison. Here he baptized their children, 
visited their sick and wounded, and buried their 
dead ; besides preaching every Sunday and reading 
prayers twice every day of the week. In a letter 
written at this time, he says of his people: “ Con- 
sidering that I have hitherto lived with them in their 
prosperity, I could not in conscience desert them in 
times of danger and distress.” After four months of 
this severe duty in a crowded garrison, he returned 
to his parish, but only to die, ‘‘ beloved and la- 
mented.” He must have been a lonely man, for he 
made the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts his residuary legatees. What a 
romance might be woven from such a life ! 

A sad fatality attended in early times the clergy 
of St. John’s. Of the eight rectors in charge, be- 
tween its foundation and the war of the Revolution, 
three died within a few months after their arrival, 
one was obliged to resign in less than a year on ac- 
count of his ‘‘ contentious disposition,” and a fifth 
because of broken health within fifteen months. 
Nevertheless, Old Biggin was kept pretty well sup- 
plied during vacant intervals, by the clergy of 
Charleston, whose pay was ten pounds currency for 
each service rendered. 

How Biggin, with her special aptitude for it, es- 
caped burning in the war of 1715, nobody knows ; 
but escape she did, though the Indians were all 
around her for months. 

The earliest parochial records now remaining are 
before me, bearing date 1731. The vestry-roll for 
this year was as follows: Paul de St. Julien, John 
Harleston, Thomas Broughton, John Gibbs, Thomas 
Cordes, James Le Bass, John Colleton, Nathaniel 
Broughton, H. Butler. This list affords a pretty 
fair index to the relative proportion of English and 
French settlers in the parish. Most of the items in 
the vestry-book of this period possess an interest 
purely local—some are historical, others (to young 
America at least) genuinely antique. For example, 
we read that in 1735 “ye Vestry, taking into con- 
sideration that there is a great necessity for some 
Repairs about ye Church, have désired the wardens 
to view the same.” Under date of July 7, 1748, we 
find the following entry, signed by the vestry : “ This 
day was delivered to us (for which we gave our re- 
ceipt to Madam Damaris Ravenel) a Silver Cup 
Gilt with a case belonging to it, weh Cup was 
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brought to this Country by the Reverend Mr. Les- 
son, formerly minister of the French congregation 
in this Province, and the said Cup was formerly used 
by the Protestants in France before the Persecution, 
& was delivered to the Church Wardens of this par- 
ish.” (This cup, together with the entire silver ser- 
vice of the parish, was carefully hidden away near 
the close of the late war ; but its place of conceal- 








22d October Inclusive, being forty-two pounds.” 
The Acadians were a remnant of the early French 
settlers of Nova Scotia, who were distributed by 
Great Britain among her colonies—fifteen hundred 
having been sent to Charleston, South Carolina. 
The vestry were very much troubled during the 
following year by the presence of one John Knight. 
It was found that for some reason nobody would 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































MULBERRY CASTLE, 


ment was discovered and the plate taken as treasure- 
trove.) 

In a letter dated September 25, 1754, the Rev. 
Mr. Durand, then rector of the parish, writes thus 
to the vestry concerning a certain Mr. Anderson, 
who, it seems, had circulated reports touching the 
orthodoxy of Mr. Durand: “I have been traduced 
and blackened with the vilest Calumny, and for sev- 
eral successive Sundays been continually laughed at 
by this daring Libeller while preaching the Word of 
God. Gentn, if it be not agreeable to the parish to 
prosecute Mr. Anderson, unless he recants every syl- 
lable of his Libel and asks my pardon in print for 
his Base Slander, besides Reimbursing £50 currency 
Expense I have been already at on this occasion, I 
am fully determined to quit the parish.” 

Mr. Durand remained, so we suppose Mr. An- 
derson recanted and paid expenses. 

In 1754 appears for the first time the name of 
William Moultrie on the vestry-roll. 

In 1755 Biggin Church was accidentally burned. 
How much she minded this may be seen from the 


fact that, at a survey of the walls made a few days 


after, ‘‘it was found that Two hundred pounds was 
wanting to cover in the church—Emanuel Gigger- 
man was agreed with to mend the Brick Work at the 
Church at seventy pounds in full of all charges.” 
The following entry is made in 1756: ‘‘ Drew an 
Order on the Treasurer to George June for provid- 
ing for seven of the Acadians, from 31st of July to 





board Knight under fifty pounds, when forty pounds 
was the usual rate. In November, however, Mr. 
James Ravenel, ‘‘ Chh. Warden,” ‘‘ Reported to the 
Vestry that the said Knight was willing to go off the 
province; if the Vestry would pay his passage :—it 
was agreed that Mr. Ravenel should provide him a 
passage in the Steerage of some Vessel and lay in some 
necessaries for him which the Vestry would see paid 
and, in the meantime, board him on the best terms 
he could.” Among the vestrymen for 1761 appears 
a name celebrated for its benefactions to the parish 
—the name of Elias Ball. A large house in com- 
plete repair, with rich adjoining lands, as a rectory, 
attest the piety and generosity of this family. 

But there are stormy times ahead of Old Biggin. 
She caught the first murmur of the gale when, in 
1780, ‘“‘in the dead waste and middle of the night” 
came borne across from Monck’s Corner the clash of 
swords and scattering shots and shouts of charging 
cavalry. It was Tarleton surprising Colonel Wash- 
ington, in which affair the Americans lost twenty-five 
men and thirty horses. The troopers who escaped 
lay for days in the adjoining swamp. I wish I could 
show you the kind of place where the poor fellows 
slept. It lies only a few hundred yards from the 
church, and here you would see no dense, monoto- 
nous canebrake, such as on the Santee would, per- 
haps, occupy you four hours to pass in a boat ; but 
a scene, so far as I know, belonging in its Zout en- 
semble only to Cooper River. Fancy a level space, 
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liable at all points to the overflowing of freshets, 
with no undergrowth but a dense carpet, three feet 
deep, of ferns, dwarf-palms, young canes, and bright- 
leaved wampee. A sportsman entering this swamp 
would involuntarily exclaim, ‘What a place for 
woodcock !”. And so it isin December. But here, 
in midsummer, vistas stretch out unobstructed for a 
hundred yards or more, through columns that would 
grace any temple on earth. The white-marbled 
trunks of the beech and sycamore, the rich brown of 
the cypress and pine, the granite-gray of the poplar 
and starry-leaved sweet-gum, rear bare shafts upward 
for fifty or sixty feet, and, covered and bound togeth- 
er by a network of vines, spread out, mingling their 
branches in such a wealth of foliage that the light 
cast below is only like that which you may see when, 
on a cloudless day, far away from any taint of land, 
you look horizontally through some huge ocean-roller 
and see the penciled light change in a moment, with 
a metallic shimmer, from green to blue and then 
again to green. In such a place, think how the fiery 
crimson Lobelia cardinalis looks under some low- 
hanging myrtle, or what revelations the water-lily 
makes, with white leaves spread out on the surface 
of the lagoon, black and still as polished ebony! 
But let us not linger here too long. 

In 1781 the period of British rule in South Caro- 
lina was drawing to a close. In the summer of that 
year, Colonel Coates, of the royal army, took posses- 
sion of our old church as a point d’appui to Charles- 
ton. Wade Hampton, however, with a small follow- 
ing, passed down the peninsula, captured the picket 
guarding the only avenue of approach to the city, 
and flashed his sword so close to the face of the com- 
mandant thereof as to make him up drawbridge and 
man the walls. Satisfied with this little piece of 
pleasantry, Hampton set himself to serious work by 
moving upon Coates, stopping long enough at Straw- 
berry Ferry, eight miles below Biggin, to burn four 
of the enemy’s vessels, laden with valuable stores, 
and capture fifty prisoners. Meanwhile, Sumpter 
‘ had swooped down on Coates ; but finding the Brit- 
ish commander so strongly posted in and around the 
church as only to be dislodged by artillery, he deter- 
mined, after some skirmishing, to await further de- 
velopments, the enemy at the same time by skillful 
manceuvres keeping him for one entire afternoon in 
constant expectation of an attack. Marion joined 
Sumpter that night ; but, exhausted by a long march 
and deceived by the reports of Coates’s movements, 
he gave his weary rangers rest. If the sharp eyes 
of the ‘‘Swamp Fox” and his scouts had been on 
duty that night, how different might have been the 
issue ! 

Coates had no idea of giving battle ; his object 
was to fall back on Charleston ; and this, it must 
be owned, he effected with admirable tact. From 
Biggin Church there are two roads leading to the 
city—one, which I have already described, to the 
westward, crossing the head-waters of Cooper Riv- 
er, here a shallow stream always fordable ; the other 
trending southward, crossing Watboo Creek, where 
there is no ford, a mile below the church. Goates 








selected the latter route — not, it would seem, as 
Simms surmises, because the former, though shorter, 
was hot and heavy — but because Watboo Creek, 
with a broken bridge, would offer a formidable ob- 
stacle to a pursuing foe. The result proved the wis- 
dom of the choice. The British colonel that night, 
having gathered in the church all the military stores 
which he could not transport in a rapid march, ap- 
plied the torch and silently stole away. 

The first intimation of this movement was made 
by Old Biggin herself, when, at three o’clock in the 
morning, the drowsy sentries of the American army 
saw the flames leap through the roof. Fortunately, 
in their haste the British had neglected to throw 
down the sleepers of the bridge over Watboo, and 
a crossing, after some delay, was effected. Lee 
(‘‘Light-Horse Harry”) with the Legion and Hamp- 
ton with the Carolina cavalry led the chase; but the 
enemy had the start of them by hours, and the en- 
tire width of the parish was traversed before they 
were overtaken. Then, just over the confines of St. 
John’s, Hampton and Lee rode into the rear-guard, 
captured them without a struggle, and dashed on to 
the attack of the main body. Again, however, the 
generalship of Coates shone conspicuously ; he had 
put another stream without a ford between himself 
and his pursuers. When Lee reached him he was 
busy in tearing up Quinby Bridge. Captain Arm- 
strong, of the Legion, followed by five men, leaped 
his horse over the broken part of the bridge and 
charged through a considerable part of the British 
lines, returning with the loss of only two troopers. 
Lee wisely withdrew, however, from any further 
attempt until the remainder of the American army 
could come up; but by that time Coates had secured 
himself in a position from which it would have been 
too costly to drive him, and our friends had to con- 
tent themselves with the prisoners taken and the 
entire baggage-train of the enemy—no mean prize 
for a ride of seventeen miles. 

But Old Biggin! She is naturally indignant at 
the treatment received. Accidental burnings lie in 
the course of Nature; but here was intentional wrong 
—here was a ruinous purpose. Her gable -ends, 
which were so picturesque, are gone; her eastern 
wall is shattered by some terrible agency, a powder- 
blast, in all likelihood, and, stat nominis uméora, she 
is a wreck. In this condition the church remained 
for many years after the War of '76—say, until 1808. 

Meanwhile Moultrie, Marion, and the stainless 
patriot Henry Laurens, have each served as vestry- 
men or wardens of the parish. 

We have no record of the meeting at which it 
was resolved to restore Old Biggin, save that Gen- 
eral Moultrie was appointed on the building com- 
mittee. His reputation and acknowledged authority 
must have given him in it a controlling voice. But 
he—gallant soldier and honest gentleman—what did 
he know of church-building? His tastes and train- 
ing lay in the direction of forts! You see the re- 
sult. In 1800 it was resolved, under the auspices 
of the general, to receive ‘‘ Proposals for repairing 
the Half of the Old Church by taking down the 
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Easternmost part of the Wall and repairing the West 
End of it with the old materials, with Hip roof,” 
etc., the gables being discarded. So, whether Big- 
gin is a fort converted into a church, or a church so 
demoralized as to have become a fort, it might puz- 
zle an architect to determine. 

But you, dear reader, will look kindly upon it as 
on a war-scarred veteran whose wounds have been 
tended by one who was himself also trained in the 
rough school of war. 

While we speak of General Moultrie—a man 
whose high sense of honor and rigid adherence to 
the principles of justice and truth deserve more ad- 
miration than even his soldierly abilities—it would 
not be out of place to quote a letter of his which, 
while furnishing us an interesting picture of this sec- 
tion of country at the close of the war, has never 
before been published : 


** At GovERNouR’S House, August 17, 1782. 

“.... This is the first opportunity I have had 
since I arrived at this place ; I have been longing to 
hear from you. I was under some apprehension lest 
your fever should return; I hope it has not, and 
that you are all hearty and well, and are preparing 
yourselves to go into Town, though, I think, you will 
view your Turkies first. From all the accounts we 
can gather, the enemy will embark soon after the 
Equanox ; all the Tories were to have sailed a few 
days ago, but have obtained permission to remain 
till after the Equanox. The fleet is not yet arrived 
to take off the British troops, though signals have 
been made two days last week. ’Tis supposed from 
these N. E. winds they have fallen to leeward of Bar ; 
their troops have all their baggage and stores on 
board, and but one piece of Cannon mounted any- 
where ; many people come out every day to Mrs. 
Izard’s to meet their friends, and take their final 
leave. . . . Your sister Peronneau is to go with her 
husband ; I have sent yours and Mrs. Harleston’s 
love to her with your best wishes. Mrs. Elliott in- 
formed me that all our effects are still safe ; the crim- 
son-bottomed chairs are up at Mrs. Baker’s with 
Bella’s Desk ; she has herself at the Hutt Betsey’s 
box of China ; your Commode and the trunk of Cur- 
tains, &c., were left with your sister Peronneau, with 
the little screen, who promised to take care of them. 
. . . Since the British troops have been preparing 
to go away, a great quantity of goods have arrived 
from England; some say to the amount of £250,000 
st’g. Wm. Smith, the principle merchant (who died 
about ten days ago), had £15,000 to his share come 
in; most of the merchants are to remain in Town 
when the troops go away, so that we shall abound in 
goods. Our Troopsare beginning to be very sickly ; 
‘tis feared Gen’. Gist will die soon. Olyphant [Di- 
rector of Hospitals U.S. A.] has little hopes of him. 
Poor Mrs. Heyward died in Philadelphia. . . . Mrs. 
Brewton has agreed to stay and take care of that 
distressed house, full of children; happy for them 
they have so good a guardian ; Heyward is coming 
on himself, and all the other Carolinians. . . . I had 
a moving, pleasing scene oz my arrival at North 














Hampton ; it being Sunday, the Negroes were all 
dressed in their best, and rec’d me with the greatest 
gratitude and joy that can be imagined, every one 
shaking hands with tears of joy; Nay old Peggy (a 
new Negro) [i. e., lately come from Africa] came and 
kissed my checks, and, to close the scene, old Bos- 
ton and Simon came hand in hand, singing their 
Country song, with the greatest demonstrations of 
joy ; and one and all thanking God that Iwas come 
back again ; every one bringing an offering of some 
little thing or other. They could not quit the house, 
for some hours hanging all around the court-yard’s 
fence, silent and pensive, frequently turning their 
eyes towards me, and with a loud exclamation of 
‘Ky !’ and ‘thank God! my masser was come!’ I 
assure I was obliged frequently to leave them and re- 
tire to the chamber to wipe my eyes. Grimkie was 
so affected that he could not restrain from taking out 
his handkerchief. Seul also can tell you of his feel- 
ings on the occasion. I found everything in much 
better order than I expected. The Garden in toler- 
able order ; the Orchard in very good order with a 
number of fine young trees, all our beds safe that 
were left there. I defer saying more ’till I have the 
happiness to see you. ... 
“Tamar. 
“Your affectionate .... 
“WILL” MOULTRIE.” 


Old Biggin, true to her military record, must needs 
take a part, though a humble one, in the late war. 
General Potter, of the Federal army, encamped 
around her for several days in the spring of 1865, 
and left her dismantled. Since then the church has 
not been repaired, nor is ever likely to be. Straw- 
berry Chapel, eight miles below Biggin, is now de 
Sacto, if not de jure, the parish-church. Built upon 
a bold height overlooking the river and the scene of 
Hampton’s victory over the British, and nestling 
amid a grove of magnificent live-oaks, the site of 
this chapel has no equal for picturesque beauty in the 
South. 

The vestry of St. John’s, Berkeley, have vainly 
tried to secure Biggin Church from desecration by 
fastening the doors and windows ; but these are in- 
variably broken open by the idle or by those seeking 
shelter from the weather. 

No service is now performed here save occasion- 
ally the ritual for the dead, and— 


‘* The bat and owl repose 
Where once the people knelt them, 
And the high ‘ Te Deum’ rose.”’ 


But few points of interest would attract the 
stranger in the churchyard. One, however, is the 
large subterranean vault of the Colleton family. This 
vault is securely sealed up; but a small section— 
which was, perhaps, an antechamber—lies exposed 
to view, in which, tradition tells us, three venerable 
parishioners of St. John’s were confined for three 
days and nights by the British while Coates held the 
church. Their offense was that they had sons in the 
rebel atmy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FIFINE. 
rT ILADI! I give to miladi well-komm!” cries 


Herr Schmidt, in his broken English, as he 


rushes up to support Lady Austen’s fingers with his | 


arm. 
Jet Conyngham bends eagerly forward, a présenti- 
ment, nearly akin to terror, contracting her heart. 
‘“Bonsoir, M. le Propriétaire,” begins miladi, in 
a harsh, jarring, falsetto voice ; and, as she speaks, 


with a manner, I will not say foreign, but un-Eng- | 


lish, she gives a little imperial wave of her hand to 


the assembled crowd of servants. —‘“‘ Ach, Karl, mein | 
Freund”—in affected German accents—‘“ wie geht | 


es >My suite, I trust, is ready for me, Mr. Secre- 
tary? Engagé par M. le Major. Exactly so. And 
I shall not have to wait for dinner? E pronto il 
pranzo ?—Laurence” (looking back across her shoul- 
der into the omnibus), ‘‘ will you have the goodness 
to search upon the floor of the voiture? I miss one 
of my gloves. And I believe you will find the um- 
brellas standing in the farther corner.” 

Laurence ! 

Jet Conyngham’s spirit sinks to zero. 

““What ! you do not see my glove ?”—thus mi- 
ladi, petulantly, when another half-minute has 
elapsed. ‘‘ May I ask you to come out, and I will 
search myself ?—Vallance look, do you say? Oh, 
dear, no—Vallance has her arms full.” 

The Reverend Laurence Biron, upon this, makes 
his appearance, horribly pale—or so Jet imagines— 
and with some subtile change in his whole demeanor 
that it would be hard to define. 

“T really do not think the glove can be there—” 
he is beginning. 

‘‘ The glove is there!” says miladi, tartly. 

Oh, the voice of this woman! Oh, her air of 
command! Jet Conyngham glances round at the 
knot of serving-people, and detects a barely-sup- 
pressed smile upon the face of each. 

“Take my cloud!’ (Mr. Biron disappears be- 
neath yards and yards of diaphanous knitted scarlet.) 
“ Hold Fifine!” (A ball of snapping white wool is 
deposited in Mr. Biron’s arms.) ‘‘ I will search my- 
self!” 

But the proprietor, secretary, the head-waiter, the 
subordinates, all contest for the honor of finding mi- 
ladi’s glove. 

While they are thus engaged, Biron standing 
helpless with the shawl and lap-dog, miladi giving 
a series of impatient stamps upon the pavement, 
little Major Brett comes forward with a run. 

“Lady Austen, a thousand welcomes to the Para- 
dis! You received my last two telegrams, I hope?” 











‘*So it zs Lady Austen,” whispers Jet. “TI shall 
never wonder again at Mark’s temper.” 

‘And it zs Mr. Biron. Jet, why does Lady Aus- 
ten call him by his Christian name?” 

Jet returns no answer. 

“You do not know if my son is in Esterel, M. le 
Secrétaire ?” goes on miladi, pointedly turning her 
back upon Laurence Biron. ‘‘ He was to have met 
me here by appointment—indeed, he should have 
arrived an hour ago, by the afternoon train from 
Marseilles.” 

No, the secretary has not had the distinguished 
honor of receiving miladi’s son. But there is yet 
the half-past seven Paris express; or it is possible 
M. Austen may have descended at some other hotel 
in the town. 

‘“ He has just passed the most glorious examina- 
tion, Major Brett—the most glorious examination, 
has my son. India Civil Service—Commissioners of 
Roads and Forests. Mark came out first of ninety. 
I telegraphed two days ago inviting him to join me 
in the south before proceeding to Germany, where 
he will have to prosecute his studies for a year or 
more.” 

Major Brett is profuse in good wishes and con- 
gratulations. 

“Talent ! nothing like it nowadays. Talent is 
hereditary, my dear lady. All your really clever fel- 
lows have had gifted mothers.” 

Biron stands, moodily submitting to his burden, 
digesting, as best he may, the tidings that Lady Aus- 
ten, with intentional abruptness, has conveyed to 
him. 

For her to hold forth the olive-branch to young 
Mark is, Mr. Biron knows, a covert declaration of 
war against himself. 

How soon shall the rupture become open ? 

How much has she heard of the truth respecting 
Jet Conyngham ? 

What deadliest reprisals may she not at this mo- 
ment have on hand ? . 

“ Fifine, ma mie, ma moutonne!”’ says miladi, 
taking the dog from Biron’s arm as though he were a 
lackey. ‘‘ Weare tired after our journey—n’est-ce pas, 
ma bibiche ?—and must have our tea.—You would 
not believe, major, how the dear creature looks to 
me for her tea when she is tired. Alas! separated 
as circumstances have forced me to be from my son, 
l’enfant chéri de mon cceur, I find the affection even 
of a dumb creature precious.—Laurence, I shall be 
obliged by your seeing that my baggage is right— 
fourteen large pieces, two boxes belonging to Val- — 
lance, and the different wraps—Ma mignonne, mon ~ 
amour, she is glad to get back to her own, own mis- ra 
tress !” 4 
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coquetting, miladi trips, with girlish activity, up the 
stairs—little Major Brett by her side, Schmidt, sec- 
retary, waiters, lady’s-maid, in attendance. 

Biron looks after her for a moment as if uncer- 
tain whether to remain or follow. Then he flings 
down the shawl upon one of the heaps of luggage 
close at hand, and makes his way off, by a side-door, 
into the house. 

The Misses Conyngham linger still in their place 
of concealment. 

‘* And so Mark is coming to Esterel!” observes 
Cora. “ Aunt Gwendoline was right. Aunt Gwen 
said she knew poor Mark would follow—” 

““What—what do you think of Laurence?” in- 
terrupts Jet, eagerly. 

But her voice is sobered. 

The realities of the last three minutes have 
swept half the glory from her dreams, half the halo 
of romance from Mr. Laurence Biron. 

‘““T think he seems well accustomed to carrying 
Lady Austen’s lap-dog,” is Cora’s answer. 


—_—~—— 


RHAPLER. XV. 
A WOMAN-HATER’S WOES, 


PRECISELY at this moment, in the humblest Pro- 
vencal inn of the old town, miladi’s enfant chéri is 
sitting down to dinner ; one other Englishman—the 
melancholy-looking misogynist whom we last saw at 
Miss Wylie’s side in the Paradis—his companion. 

No luxurious, German-kept hotels for young 
Mark! Accustomed, for years, to shape his way of 
life in accordance with self-imposed poverty, Mark 
Austen, from habit and taste alike, shuns all the 
fine- gentleman surroundings amid which he was 
reared as a child. 

Especially are the gilt-and-white, mirror-lined 
salons of monster hotels flavored by recollections 
that he abhors. 

It was in mirror-lined salons that, dressed in vel- 
vet and point-lace, his yellow curls hanging about 
his shoulders, he was his mother’s companion as long 
as he remained at a picturesque age, and could make 
his exits and his entrances along with the Fifine of 
the minute—an accessory, like a becoming curtain or 
bouquet of bright flowers, to the well-painted pict- 
ure, held up for the world’s admiration, of Lady 
Austen herself. 

It was in mirror-lined salons that, as a lad, keen- 
ly alive to the humiliation of his position, he was 
forced to make Mr, Laurence Biron’s acquaintance, 
to look upon him as his future step-father—to be 
civil to him ! 

I repeat, no luxurious, German - kept hotel for 
Mark! His mother’s telegram bade him join her 
at the Paradis on his arrival in Esterel, and he can 
forecast pretty accurately the amount of stucco and 
veneer, of Barmacidical repasts, and exorbitant 
charges, that would await him there. When he has 
received some explanation of this unlooked-for sum- 
mons, knows upon what ground, after years of cruel 
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estrangement, he stands, it is possible that he and 
his mother may stay under the same roof once more. 
Till then— 

Till then Mark descends and orders his dinner at 
the Petit St.-Joseph, one of the quaint old French 
inns where travelers may count upon finding flagged 
floors, coarse table-linen, a master who also acts as 
chef and waiter, excellent cooking, and civility. 
When will English people learn to do their traveling 
“with brains, sir?” When, eschewing crimson vel- 
vet, retinues of servants, gilt, ormolu, and starva- 
tion, will they seek homely comfort in the Petit St.- 
Josephs of the countries through which they pass ? 

Well, during the first half of the meal talk lan- 
guishes. The misogynist seems wrapped in gloomy 
reveries—possibly of Miss Wylie, and of the dangers 
from which he has newly escaped. Mark’s mind is 
filled with eager speculations as to the future—spec- 
ulations amid which his chance of again coming 
across Jet Conyngham holds a foremost place. By 
the time, however, that they get to an excellently- 
roasted poulet de Bresse, Dr. Oldham begins to thaw. 
Over dessert and a well-kept bottle of burgundy, he 
is expansive—young Mark listening, carelessly, as a 
man may listen to the idle tongue of a bell which 
to-morrow shall toll a death-knell over all the human 
happiness he possesses, 

“T have spent the last two winters in Algeria, 
sir, and got on pretty well there. Found an hotel la- 
dies did zo¢ frequent. There was the secret.” The 
doctor takes off his spectacles, and gazes with sol- 
emn, short-sighted eyes at the rudely-daubed frescoes 
of saints and martyrs‘that adorn the whitewashed 
walls, ‘This winter Clarkson thought the climate 
of Esterel might do for me, and since the end of 
October, four horrible weeks, I have endured exist- 
ence at the Hétel Paradis. You know the-place?” 

“‘T know the type of place,” replies Mark. ‘ All 
hotels of that size and price are the same.” 

“For a man traveling with relations,. protected 
by his own party, it might be different. I am alone. 
Why do capitalists not build special hotels for soli- 
tary and unprotected men? Following some detest- 
able rule of the establishment, they placed a lady at 
my right hand for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. At 
first my neighbor was a good old French meéve de fa- 
mille, who ate her food in silence, and allowed me 
todo the same. This respectable woman, however, 
left, and was succeeded ”—he gives an involuntary 
shudder at. the remembrance—‘‘ was succeeded by 
an English person, with curls, with high spirits, with 
ridiculous infantine affectations, and who-talked !” 

The poor little woman-hater is solemnly, tragi- 
cally in earnest. He passes his handkerchief over 
his forehead, puts on his spectacles again, and, fill- 
ing his glass to the brim with burgundy, proceeds : 

“At first I humored her, weakly thinking that 
she must, perforce, talk herself out—that three or 
four days would see the evil abate. Sir, she got 
worse! She got intolerable, sir! Offered me to 
look over her journal—me to look over the record 
of any woman’s follies! Asked if I copied music, 
or would act showman at wax-works, or help to or- 
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ganize a lawn-tennis club. I changed my place at 
table. She changed hers. I went down by the 
door. She went there, too. After dinner she would 
follow me about the sa/on with a gobang-board. I 
played, to avoid talking. Then I talked, to avoid 
playing. My meals, my evenings, alike were made 
a terror to me. I believe a fortnight more of it 
would have driven me to suicide—on my soul, I 
do!” 

‘¢ But you have found courage to break away from 
this siren at last?” says Mark Austen. 

““VYes, I received an invitation yesterday to an 
afternoon-tea with music, and I packed my portman- 
teau and fled. Before I left the Paradis I heard 
they were going to get up dances—‘ weekly dances’ 
(‘twas she who told me), ‘ at which gentlemen would 
be so much wanted!’ Jf Iam found out here I shall 
have no alternative but again to pack my portman- 
teau and move on. I know a little travelers’ inn, 
outside Bordighera, to which ladies do not go. I be- 
lieve I might feel safe there.” 

‘‘Vour first suggestion should be carried out,” 
says Mark, not without a smile. ‘ Hotels for the 
unprotected bachelor would answer, as a mere com- 
mercial speculation.” 

“Of course, there are men who appreciate petti- 
coat tyranny, invalids who find the bore of illness 
lessened by hourly attentions, sympathies, consola- 
tions, and the like. Now, there is an invalid, a ma- 
lade imaginatre, staying at the Hétel Paradis—what 
is his name? Carruthers, Carrington, Conyngham— 
that is it, Conyngham. An invalid, with a daugh- 
ter, handsome, yellow-haired girl, who has thrown 
herself away upon the Reverend Laurence Biron. 
Well, sir, this Mr. Conyngham—” 

The doctor branches forth into stories about 
the Scottish widow and her ministrations, stories 
about good little books, downcast eyelids, and wa- 
ter-gruel. And Mark, with his heart on fire, listens 
in silence! A minute later, ‘‘I believe you men- 
tioned the name of Laurence Biron?” he observes, 
quietly. ‘‘Is Laurence Biron staying at the Hotel 
Paradis?” 

His manner is reserved, his tone indifferent ; but, 
as he speaks, Mark Austen rises from the table—he 
stands, his face in shadow, and gazes down into the 
flames that dart and crackle from the logs of pine- 
wood on the hearth. 

A handsome, yellow-haired girl who has thrown 
herself away upon Laurence Biron... . Ay, but 
there must be some mistake! it is not—not Jet’s 
name that has thus become common on men’s 
tongues! Fate, in its mood of sharpest irony, can 
never have decreed that Laurence Biron, the man 
who, from another cause, has poisoned his whole 
young life, should now be his successful rival with 
the woman he loves! 

“The Reverend Laurence Biron is at the Para- 
dis; lady-killer-in-chief of the establishment. A 
friend of yours, did you say?” 

“On the contrary,” answers Mark ; “I know his 
name. I donot know Mr. Biron personally.” 

This is strictly true. Were young Mark to meet 
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the Reverend Laurence Biron on the pavement in 
Paris, London, Florence, he would not lift his hat to 
him. 

“You will soon know him, by sight, at least, if 
you make any stay in Esterel. The Reverend Lau- 
rence Biron does not hide his light under a bushel. 
Equally as a matter of course, your eyes will be- 
come familiar with the charms of Miss Jet Conyng- 
ham.” 

Mark turns round with a swing. He glares 
fiercely down on the poor doctor, innocently pealing 
his walnuts, and babbling, as men with somewhat 
weak heads are apt to do, under the influence of 
strong wine. 

‘‘ The pair may be seen together, morning, noon, 
and night, and at all times, untroubled by a chaperon. 
Mr. Conyngham is too taken up with sentimental 
friendship and fancied illness to look after his 
daughter—indeed, as far as that goes, I dare say, like 
most daughters of the period, she is pretty well able 
to take care of herself—” 

‘‘And you intend to hint, I assume,” interrupts 
Mark Austen, under his breath, ‘‘that Mr. Biron and 
—and Miss Conyngham—are lovers—engaged to be 
Married qian, 

Dr. Oldham hesitates. 

“The people at the Hétel Paradis are all of 
them strangers to you?” he asks, a little uncer- 
tainly. 

“Strangers? Yes, of course. Strangers,” Mark 
replies, with moody emphasis. 

“Then I am safe in telling you what I know to 
be fact as regards Mr. Laurence Biron’s prospects. 
I do not like the man, you understand. Worst pat- 
tern of parson I ever came across. But that is a 
matter of personal taste. Young ladies do like him,. 
Miss Jet Conyngham especially, and he—likes the 
thought of Miss Jet Conyngham’s forty thousand 
pounds! That is about the state of affairs, I take 
ity. 

“Forty thousand pounds!” repeats Mark, stu- 
pefied ; some rapid intuition shadowing forth to him 
the fatal game of cross-purposes in which Jet has. 
played the part at once of heroine and victim. 

“A good round sum, is it not? No bad prize 
for a Mr. Laurence Biron to have picked up? At 
first, when I heard the thing spoken of, I disbelieved 
it, as I disbelieved everything in the Hotel Paradis, 
on principle. Heiresses of nineteen do not, in this. 
generation, fall over head and ears in love with pen- 
niless adventurers, black-coated or otherwise. But 
I was mistaken ; Miss Jet Conyngham has displayed 
the generic wrongheadedness and perversity of her 
sex 

At this point, Mark, it is obvious, should ask 
questions. He speaks not a word; stands blankly 
staring still, with a far-off expression, at the fire ; is, 
in truth, morally stunned, although far from the 
stage of insensibility at which no fresh pain can be 
experienced. é 

‘‘Four or five days ago they got up an after- 
noon expedition to Tamaris, a well-named donkey- 
expedition, consisting of half the people of the ho- 
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tel. I was one of them! Sir, I detest these out-of-— 
door assemblages. I am obliged to winter in the 
south, to give up London, and my profession, and 
everything else that makes life worth living. That 
is bad enough, without having the very face of Na- 
ture spoiled for me, the very woods and mountains 
vulgarized by foolish gushes of mock enthusiasm, by 
the presence of picnic-baskets, sketch-books, and 
parasols, However, at the eleventh hour, I went— 


“just as I did everything else at the Hotel Paradis, 


from compulsion. The day was fine, I had a sup- 
ply of cigars in my pocket ; when I was once in the 
forests I contrived to shake myself free from—from 
the person at whose side I had the unhappiness to 
find myself. What became of the expedition I can- 
not tell you. Two members of it I lighted upon, 
suddenly, at a latish hour in the afternoon, in a re- 
mote quarter of the forest— Laurence Biron and 
Miss Jet Conyngham !” 

Again he pauses; and again Mark Austen con- 
tinues rigidly silent. But Dr. Oldham, misogynist 
though he be, as great a news-monger, in his way, as 
Major Brett, will not be balked of telling his little 
bit of scandal by any want of interest on the part of 
his listener. 

“T am painfully near-sighted, as you my have re- 
marked, and I was within a dozen paces of Mr. Bi- 
ron and his companion before I awoke to my posi- 
tion. Happily for myself, the underwood at that 
part of the forest was thick, and I was able to beat 
a hasty retreat, unnoticed. You asked me if any, 
engagement of marriage exists between them. I 
hesitated before giving you an answer. What I saw, 
in spite of my wish to see nothing, was—Miss Jet 
Conyngham throw her arms round Laurence Biron’s 
neck, and—” 

“Tt is false—false as—!” 

And Mark Austen’s face turns livid to the very 
lips. 

“False!” exclaims the little doctor, starting up, 
with an instinctive backward movement in the direc- 
tion of the door. 

“Sir—I must ask you to pardon me!” cries 
poor Mark, once more remembering his position, 
the madness of constituting himself Jet’s champion. 
*“T owe you every apology,” he adds, “but I was 
occupied with my own thoughts rather than with 
your words. The truth is, I have been traveling for 
the last two nights, and my head is confused. I 
must try if fresh air will not restore me to my 
senses.” 


He walks quickly out through the time-blackened 
archway of the Petit St.-Joseph, walks quickly through 
the narrow, winding lanes of Esterel proper. Out- 
side one or two palm-shaded ca/ds are knots of citi- 
zens enjoying their nightly dissipation of sugar-water 
and cigarettes. Some muleteers, coming in late from 
the mountains, whistle, with light hearts and free, as 
they pass along. The world, one miserable human 
creature excepted, is in spirits ! 

Mark Austen walks on, unheeding of his road ; 
in three minutes’ time finds himself opposite the gilt- 


and-bronze railings, the rose-draped statues, the gas- 
illumined letters of the Grand Hotel Paradis. 

The venetians of the dining-room are unclosed, 
and a flood of brilliant light pours forth into the 
court-yard. Not a servant of the hotel is abroad. 
Even old Hans, the concierge, dreams of the Vater- 
land, his head upon his breast, in the most comfort- 
able corner of the portico. Mark steps within shad- 
ow of the house, walks quickly to the nearest win- 
dow, and sees—Jet! Jet not a dozen yards away 
from him, and all unconscious whose eyes watch her 
in jealous wretchedness from the outside darkness, 

She is dressed in white, as Biron likes best to 
see her, with delicate natural flowers gleaming, like 
snow, in her hair and at her breast. Her cheeks are 
flushed ; her whole face is lit up, radiant with ex- 
citement. Mr. Biron, from his place on the opposite 
side of the table, is leaning forward and addressing 
her. 

‘The handsome, yellow-haired girl who has 
thrown herself away on Laurence Biron.” 

When Mark heard those words, carelessly ut- 
tered, they stabbed him to the quick. Judge if his 
wound is healed by this palpable, living confirmation 
of their truth ! 





CHAPTER XVI. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


AN Arles head-dress ; pearl-powder, not too ar- 
tistically showered over a brickdust-colored skin ; 
trailing velvet skirts ; a lap-dog supported on arms 
to which all the bismuth, all the bracelets in the 
world, can never restore the look of youth! Such 
elements make up the jarring whole that sweeps, 
with an air, into the sa/on of the Grand Hétel Para- 
dis on this first evening of Mr. Laurence Biron’s re- 
turn to Esterel. 

** Miladi!” goes from mouth to mouth, for ’tis 
her first public appearance ; Lady Austen, with her 
Fifine, dined in the privacy of her own apartments. 
And then, as if by common impulse, all eyes are 
turned in the direction of Jet Conyngham. 

If the situation be not correctly understood in 
detail, its general bearings are sufficiently well guessed 
at for the dramatic interest to be keen. Most of the 
people present know that Laurence Biron’s marriage 
with Lady Austen has been a contingency speculated 
on for years. Every one of them, during the past 
fortnight, has seen him, openly and devotedly, Jet’s 
slave. 

“Subjugated by those fine eyes of hers, or by the 
beaux yeux de sa cassette?’’ In terms like these, lit- 
tle Major Brett answers the dozen whispered inqui- 
ries that beset him. ‘‘ Ah! my dear madam, this is a 
question for the future. Impossible to pronounce a 
moral while the fable is incomplete. Impossible to 
judge of motive until we read the last chapter of 
the story.” 

Jet, whatever secret aching may be at her heart, 
bears herself bravely. 

‘“‘T think I ought to have been warned,” she re- 
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marks—miladi, with Lady Macbeth mien, having 
swept past the window within whose embrasure she 
and Cora stand, Laurence Biron beside them. ‘‘ For 
most things I was prepared ; not for this !—Pray, 
Mr. Biron, did the Arles coiffure travel on direct 
from Avignon to Florence, or has it been carefully 
stored away in your possession till to-night ?” 

‘‘If you are strong, be merciful,” is Biron’s an- 
swer. “I told you, at the time (you were looking 
‘beautiful by proxy,’ if you remeinber !), that the 
Arles coiffure was to be worn by—well, by a lady no 
longer in the first giddy heyday of youth.” 

“JT am not so sure on the score of giddiness,” 
says Jet, maliciously. ‘ There is a want of balance, 
a certain crazy, tottering look about the whole edi- 
fice, that, to me, is alarming. Do you not think you 
ought to be at hand, sir, just in case of any sudden 
downfall ? ” 

Cora, upon this, joins in, with the usual blunt 
directness characteristic of her type, the want of tact 
that renders unimaginative people the terrible chil- 
dren of society. 

“Mark Austen and his mother are as like as two 
people can be, Jet. When first miladi got down 
from the omnibus I did not see it, but now I recog- 
nize Mark in every feature.” 

““When first miladi got down from the omni- 
bus!” repeats Biron, blankly. 

He is aman by no means fond of children, ter- 
rible or otherwise. He feels, although as yet he has 
scarcely exchanged a dozen sentences with her, that 
he is not fond of his future sister-in-law. Something 
in the tone of Cora’s steady voice, in the gaze of her 
round, black, unchanging eyes, at once irritates and 
embarrasses him. 

“Ah! I see we may as well make a clear confes- 
sion,” cries Jet, sensitive as iodine to light to every 
expression of his face. ‘‘ Cora has never kept a se- 
cret for more than half an hour in her life, and is too 
old to mend her ways now. We—we ran down to 
. see the omnibus arrive from Salon. Of course, I 
expected no one but you, sir; and we stood behind 
the screen of plants in the portico, and—” 

‘*Tt was very diverting, indeed,” proceeds Cora, 
as Jet hesitates. ‘‘I felt as if I was at the play! 
All about the glove and the luggage, and ‘ Fife, 
ma mie, ma bibiche [’” 

The blood mounts hotly to 
temples. 

“T need not ask if I have been missed, if you 
have been dull during my absence?” he remarks to 
Jet, later on in the evening. “Your sister’s charm- 
ing flow of spirits must be an effectual safeguard 
against exnuz.” 

‘‘I have missed you every minute of the time— 
missed you in spite of my joy at seeing Cora,” Jet 
answers, simply. ‘‘As to emnui—guess how we 
amused, or tried to amuse, ourselves yesterday night, 
when all the rest of the world was sound asleep ?” 

“Not in discussing my demerits, I trust?” 

“Tn telling your fortune, Mr. Biron. I cut the 
cards for you, and Cora made out their meaning. 
Oh, you may smile—Cora has the gif. It was born 
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with her. I do not like to think how near the truth 
Cora’s soothsayings come.” 

‘Well, is fortune favorable to me, or the re- 
verse?” says Biron; and he smiles, but uneasily. 
“Cora’s predictions included the usual dark wom- 
an and fair man, and letter from over the sea, of 
course ?” 

“Cora told exactly what you had been doing 
yesterday in Nice. During the first part of the day 
your mind was set on money.” 

“ Perfectly, absolutely true,” Mr. Biron confesses. 
(Upon what day, he adds, mentally, and at what 
hour, is his mind not set on money ?) “ Afterward?” 

“Who,” says Jet, turning her eyes full upon her 
lover—‘‘ who was the lady you thought of, and 
watched during the evening? She was blond— 
blonder than I am, fearfully pretty, and Cora de- 
clared, though, for my part, I refused to believe it, 
that you made her a present.” 

Just for a moment Mr, Biron pauses. Then— 

“‘Cora’s clairvoyance is beyond a jest, my love,” 
he remarks, gravely. They are so placed as to be 
out of reach of curious ears, and Cora, for a space, 
has left them alone. “If your sister can tell fortunes 
after this fashion, she must be a little witch, and I 
shall not allow you to have anything to say to her.” 

“Ah, sir! then there was some one ?” 

Jet Conyngham’s foolish heart beats, her lips 
tremble. 

‘““There was— Rose Pinson, a French dancer, 
whom I remember, years ago, in Paris. I felt so 
lonely without you, child, that I spent my evening 
at the theatre—” 

‘Oh, pray, go on!” 

“ And from sheer idleness threw a bouquet of 
flowers at Mademoiselle Pinson’s feet. Now, is 
Cora a witch?” 

“Tam glad I know the worst,” and Jet’s breast 
heaves a big sigh of relief. ‘*I—Laurence!” she 
exclaims, with sudden earnestness, “I hope to 
Heaven I am not going to be jealous!” 

‘‘T hope not, most devoutly,” he replies. ‘“‘ Jeal- 
ousy, my dear child—I speak from knowledge—is 
the ugliest vice by which a woman can be deformed. 
If it is impossible, as some people say, for love to 
exist without it, I, for one, would far sooner exist 
without love.” 

‘“‘T make my mind up. From this hour forth I 
will never again be jealous while I live. Throw 
bouquets to Mademoiselle Pinson. Take mysteri- 
ous railway-journeys with Lady Austen. I shall be 
silent, a Griselda of resignation, through it all.” 

“‘ Mysterious railway-journeys? I first, to my as- 
tonishment, saw Lady Austen at Salon Station, From 
Salon Station I drove with her to Esterel—in dead 
silence. Lady Austen, in a good temper, has—well 
—has some admirable qualities. Lady Austen, in 
her present state of mind, is—the devil !” 

The word seems to escape him involuntarily. 
Scarcely is it uttered when miladi, her lap-dog re- 
posing on her arms, sails slowly across the room, and — 
stands confronting him, 

Fifine, recognizing her enemy, gives a vicious 
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snap. Little Major Brett (with whom Lady Austen 
has been just conversing in animating whispers) 
glances round him in some sort as an artist might do 
if seeking to call the world’s attention to his work. 

Miladi stands motionless. 

She looks Jet Conyngham from head to foot. 
She looks the Reverend Laurence Biron from head 
to foot. 

Never a word does she utter. 

Well, reader, for half a minute’s space Jet feels 
the crisis to be tragical exceedingly. Then, veering 
round, “as ’tis her nature to,” the girl sees it in its 
farcical outside aspect, and raises her handkerchief to 
her lips. 

Never was unwise impulse more unwisely yielded 
to. Lady Austen is totally without the sense of hu- 
mor herself. Would she wear that Arles head-dress, 
would she dizen herself with bismuth, rouge, and 
pearl-powder, had shé one grain of humor? She 
can, in no wise, pardon the possession of it by others. 
Laugh at her, and, if she be not your enemy before- 
hand, it will be war to the knife between you and 
miladi forever after. 

“Good-evening to you, Mr. Biron.—Fifine, ma 
charmante, keep quiet! Mr. Biron is a friend—you 
hear, charmante, a friend! Ihave come to solicit a 
favor” (this with a little theatrical downward incli- 
nation of the head)—‘“‘an introduction to Miss Jet 
Conyngham.” 

Her voice, considering that it is Lady Austen’s 
voice, is suave ; her manner amicable. 

Jet Conyngham repents her of her levity. 

After all, what are miladi’s crimes, real or sus- 
pected? The wish to appear youthful in Laurence 
Biron’s eyes, the caring for Laurence Biron absurdly 
but too well. If Lady Austen feel bitterly toward 
herself, Jet Conyngham, is there matter for wonder ? 
Should not generosity, delicacy, make her look with 
pity upon this woman, old enough to be her grand- 
mother, of whom she may have been, unwittingly, 
the successful rival ? 

Mr. Biron introduces the two ladies with what 
grace he may. He waits in an agony of expectation 
for Lady Austen’s first words. 

She is quite capable, as he has proved before 
this, of disgracing him before a sa/on full of people. 
Probably it is her intention to disgrace him now. 
Will Jet’s pride, would the pride of any sensitive 
girl of nineteen, stand an ordeal so humiliating ? 

But Lady Austen’s disposition—could one forget 
the expression of her eyes, her lips—is honey-sweet. 

“You are making some stay in Esterel, my dear? 
So your papa tells me. I have just been renewing 
my old acquaintance with your papa. We have 
known Mr. \Conyngham for ages—I should think 
before this young lady left off pinafores, Lau- 
rence.” 

“It is certainly some years since I first had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Conyngham,” stammers 
Laurence Biron. 

“ And you have been exploring the woods, I hear, 
under Mr, Biron’s chaperonage. You could find no 
one better qualified as a guide—I suppose there is 


not one excursion within ten miles of Esterel that 
we have not taken, Laurence? Alas — 


* Nous n’irons plus aux bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés !’”’ 


Biron has grown white to the very lips. 

Her mode of attack is not the one on which he 
counted, yet it is none the less deadly. Nay, as the 
unknown has ever more terrors for us than the 
known, it seems to him that Lady Austen, quiet, 
dignified, quoting sentimental verse, is more to be 
feared in very truth than Lady Austen loud and reck- 
less. 

Miladi sees what impression she has produced on 
him—about Jet she neither recks nor cares—and the 
corners of her mouth tighten. 

**You and your half-sister do not resemble each 
other, Miss Jet Conyngham. The young lady who 
leans her arm against Mr. Conyngham’s chair is your 
sister?” 

‘“* My sister Cora,” answers Jet. ‘‘ No; we are 
as different as possible—are we not? People tell 
me I am like papa; and Cora—” 

“Ts the living image of her mother,” remarks 
miladi, quickly. ‘‘I remember your father’s first 
wife as she looked upon her wedding-morning—a 
good many more years ago than I care to count! I 
have been a professed vagabond, a kind of Italian 
strolling player, all my life, my dear.” No one better 
understands than miladi the difficult art of using truth 
as a vehicle for falsehood. ‘‘ And as I am an old 
woman now, and have a faithful memory—a faithful 
memory, Mr. Biron—there are few things connected 
with the lost tribes of the Peninsula during the past 
five-and-twenty years that are unknown to me.” 

“T—I was not aware that you and papa had been 
acquainted so long,” says Jet, but with hesitation. 
She feels the subject of years and age to be a perilous 
one. 

“ We were not acquainted, personally, until later 
on. Your papa’s marriage was an event much talked 
of, and I went, with half Florence, to the English 
chapel to witness it. Alas, alas! ‘Tempora mu- 
tantur, et nos mutamur in illis.” You, my dear, are 
too young to have begun regretting time’s flight.” 

As Lady Austen speaks, the first notes of one of 
Moore’s most delicious melodies are struck on the 
piano. A minute later, and a soprano voice, sweet, 
full, Zrish, fills the whole vast salon with its music. 

The performer is an amateur, whose renown, as a 
singer of ballads, is European. Not by the lips of 
any artist in London could the song be rendered 
with higher finish, with pathos more delicate and 
subtile. 

Miladi, who, if the telling of her age depended 
on it, could scarcely distinguish a requiem from a 
polka, puts herself in an attitude and endures it, 
much as she might endure any excellence that should 
turn away attention from herself. 

Laurence Biron, one of whose saving graces is a 
love for music, stands spellbound. 


’ 


** Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning!” 
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At the conclusion of the verse, he turns, and 
looks at Jet. 

The girl’s whole countenance is aglow with keen- 
ly-roused feeling; her lips are parted, her eyes 
moist. 

To the last hour of his life Mr. Biron will surely 
never forget that moment—the sentiment of the 
words, the touching voice that sings, the exquisite 
face whose ‘‘ wild freshness of morning” it has been 
his special work to destroy ! 

“Fifine, mom unique amour,” cries miladi, when 
the song is over, holding up the dog (as, in his in- 
fant days, she certainly never upheld poor Mark) 
to her face. ‘‘ We are tired after our journey, and 
must seek repose and meditation, 7a mie—must we 
not ?—Miss Jet Conyngham, most pleased and hon- 
ored to have made your acquaintance,” dropping a 
stately reverence, but never extending her hand for 
Jet’s acceptance.—“ Mr. Biron, I wish you a very 
good night.” 

And, having so spoken, the eyes of every one 
riveted upon her departure as upon her advent, she 
walks, with the step and gait of a transpontine Cleo- 
patra, across the salon. 

Biron, hapless Antony of the performance, fol- 
lows. He holds open the door for Lady Austen to 
pass out. 

“IT have a trifling bit of news to tell you,” she 
remarks, in a whisper that he knows over-well. 
** You will leave Miss Conyngham’s side. You will 
come to my apartment at once.” 

And then, in a voice hoarse, all but incoherent, 
with passion, she utters one other word aloud— 
“Vendetta ! ’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 
IN MILADI’S CHAMBER. 


GONE are French phrases, theatrical affectations ; 
gone is Fifine. Thunder-showers of angry tears 
have washed the pearl-powder down Lady Austen’s 
cheeks. Ribbons, brooches, bracelets, lie in a heap 
upon the table. The woman, tragedy-queen no lon- 
ger, stripped of meretricious adornment, remains. A 
commonplace virago, pacing her apartment with an- 
gry steps; jealousy burning fiercely at her heart; 
wounded vanity sharpening, beforehand, the re- 
proaches with which she is about to assail her recre- 
ant lover. 

A commonplace virago, unlovely externally, un- 
lovely of soul, yet with justice, with right, indubita- 
bly on her side. 

Right! There is the cause that held Laurence 
Biron silent during their five miles’ drive from Salon ; 
there the cause that makes him shrink, cowardly, 
from confronting her now. 

Villains cast in the true heroic mould should be 
above, or beneath, caring for these abstract ques- 
tions, prepared consistently to follow the line of ac- 
tion chalked out for them by their own desires. 

The foundations of Mr. Biron’s character are 
laid in sand. 


Essentially weak, beneath all his outward varnish 
of stoicism, Laurence Biron is a mar forever to seize 
the surface-good of the moment and to repent him 
of having seized it at the next—a man, as we have 
seen before, who even poses in touching little moral 
attitudes, with no other audience than his own con- 
sciousness ! 

During any number of years past, he has been 
Lady Austen’s quasi-suitor, so far seriously affianced 
as to be able, with some decent shreds of self-re- 
spect, to derive perennial support from her comfort- 
able widow’s jointure. It has been the best thing 
he could do, the surface-good of the moment—just 
as the winning (perchance breaking) Jet Conyng- 
ham’s fresh heart has been the “best thing” now. 
He cannot, as a tougher-fibred, less self-conscious 
scoundrel might, cast the connection aside boldly. 

Walking along the corridor which leads to mila- 
di’s apartments, certain shaky sensations about his 
knees make him realize, forcibly, through what kind 
of ordeal criminals must pass on their way to the 
scaffold. A telltale moisture gathers continually on 
his forehead, his handsome face is blanched to a most 
unhandsome sallowness. 

He knocks. The tone in which miladi bids him 
“Come in” is not one calculated to restore his valor. 
But it is too late, now, for retreat or vacillation. 
He enters; closes the door behind him; advances 
to the centre of the room. 

Lady Austen and the Reverend Laurence Biron 
stand face to face. 

“You have found courage to come, then?” 
This is her greeting of him. ‘‘ You have found 
courage to come, to look me in the eyes, after your 
conduct to-night ?” 

“You desired to see me,” he answers, somewhat 
doggedly. How but with doggedness shall a man 
meet such a woman’s violence? ‘‘ And I am here.” 

“You are here—yes! Perhaps you would like 
to know what sort of figure you cut in my sight ?” 

Mr. Biron expresses no curiosity on the subject. 
He has walked up to the hearth, and stands there, 
his back turned to the fire. His eyes are fixed on a 
mirror at the farther end of the apartment—a mir- 
ror so hung as to reflect back to him the image of 
his own white face during the whole continuance of 
the interview. 

‘‘T have never had a very high opinion of you, 
mon ami, at the best of times.” 

“T have never had a very high opinion of my- 
self, Lady Austen—of myself, or of my position.” 

‘‘But as I saw you to-night, at the side of that 
foolish school-girl, assuming, or attempting to as- 
sume, the manner of a lad of twenty, you looked 
more thoroughly contemptible than I have ever seen 
you yet.” 

“Tf it is to go through scenes, to listen to re- 
criminations of this kind, that—” So he is begin- 
ning, in the old tone of mastery which, sooner or — 
later, he has always managed to reach in the course © 
of the hottest quarrels. But Lady Austen cuts him ~ 
short ; not without a certain genuine dignity. f 

“You are here to listen to whatever I choose to © 
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say, Mr. Biron, and, take my honest word for it, you 
will leave this room a wiser man, by far, than you 
entered it. Recrimination—scenes! No. We are 
past all that kind of weakness, I should hope. A 
point or two past it.” 

Miladi stops in her walk—for up to this moment 
she has continued to pace restlessly to and fro, as 
she had done before his entrance. She advances to 
him—lays a hand upon his arm. 

“Laurence,” she says, in a voice so softened that, 
for a second, it takes him aback, ‘‘I talked of my 
vendetta a while since. I longed for it! And yet 
now—now that vendetta is so close, I am sorry for 
you.” 

Mr. Biron does not reply. 

‘* Sorry for you, toa degree impossible for you 
to guess at—yet. Do you”—the words evidently 
leave her lips with an effort—‘‘do you care for this 
miss-in-her-teens, this child, Jet Conyngham?” 

“ Lady Austen—” 

“T want an answer, a true one if it is possible 
for you to speak the truth. Do you care for her?” 

“T admire Miss Jet Conyngham immensely. 
Most men would do the same.” 

“That is a matter of opinion ; no answer what- 
ever to my question. Is it admiration for her that 
has prevented your writing tome during the past 
fortnight ? Admiration that has kept you in Esterel ? 
Admiration that made you slight, trample upon me 
—a room full of people present to witness the insult 
—as you did to-night?” 

“Really, Lady Austen, I must ask you to use less 
extravagant language if you would have me under- 
stand you. What insult, actual, implied, shadowed, 
have I offered you?” 

* You have offered me the insult of neglect, sir! 
neglect, gross and intentional. Do you think, when 
I entered the room, I did not see you, laughing, 
whispering, with Miss Conyngham, making me, I 
have no doubt, the subject of your jests? Do you 
think I did not feel it when, as the evening wore 
on, you never went through the empty form, even, 
of coming near me? You have told me, sometimes, 
that my master-passion is vanity. Allowed. How 
must my vanity, my master-passion, have smarted 
under your treatment to-night !” 

Biron casts about in his thoughts for an efficient 
means of self-defense. Finding none, he remarks, 
somewhat weakly, that he should not suppose any 
one in the sa/on of the Hotel Paradis paid much heed 
to his actions. 

But Lady Austen cuts him short. 

“The whole of the people in that salon paid 
heed to you, Mr. Biron—the K——s, the L——s” 
—rapidly she names the different inmates of the ho- 
tel—“ Major Brett, Frederick Conyngham, himself. 
Are we not known, personally or by repute, to every 
English person in the house?” . 

“ Known, indeed!” repeats Laurence Biron, al- 
most with a groan. 

“Do you suppose ”—old woman though she be, 


least, to your outward respect, are not under- 
stood ?” 

Mr. Biron fidgets about uneasily ; he passes his 
hand over his forehead. 

‘*You are making me thoroughly unhappy by 
all these reproaches, Helena, and I really fail to see 


that you are doing any good to yourself. It was 
inevitable, actually inevitable,” he repeats, steeling 
himself to strike a decisive blow, “ that our relations 
toward each other must alter, as time wore on.” 

Lady Austen moves a little away from him. 
She rests her arm against the wall, as if to steady 
herself under some suddenly-inflicted bodily pain. 

“Inevitable that our relations must alter! I 
can understand an honorable man being forced to 
speak like this—under some circumstances. Hard- 
ly in yours. If you felt sure, beforehand, of your 
own faithlessness, I wonder you could accept—could 
incur such solid money obligations as you stand in 
toward me.” 

It is not a generous.speech. With love—well, 
no! we will not say with love lying bleeding—but 
with vanity newly stabbed, with jealous passion at 
white-heat, it is to be feared that few women of 
Lady Austen’s type would show very fine or delicate 
generosity. One thing is certain. Her reply, un- 
worthy though it be, is on a moral level no lower 
than the taunt that called it forth. 

‘IT am your debtor to an extent that makes me 
blush,” says the Reverend Laurence Biron, coldly. 
“ Still, if anything could lighten the uneasy load of 
my obligation, it would be for your lips to remind 
me of it in such a moment as this. For every hun- 
dred pounds that you have ever been good enough 
to lend me, Lady Austen, you have, I think, my 
note of hand—” 

‘“* Your note of hand!” 
not pleasant to hear. 

‘‘ And before very long I shall be in a position to 
repay you all. By Heaven!” exclaims Biron, draw- 
ing himself up as though he already felt himself free 
from the chains that shackle him, ‘‘ that first hour of 
liberty will be the sweetest one I have tasted for a 
good many years.” 

Lady Austen looks at him fixedly. 

‘You will be in a position soon to repay your 
debts—debts, if you force me into calling a spade a 
spade, that can no longer be reckoned by hundreds ! 
I am glad to hear it. From rumors that had reached 
me during the last ten days, I feared that bankrupt- 
cy—worse, even, than all that went before—awaited 
you in the future. Laurence” (after a pause), ‘‘I 
suppose this must, in some sort, be looked upon as a 
good-by between you and me?” 

“If you choose to make it so. I know of no 
cause or just impediment to stand in the way of our 
continuing friends.” 

“You see, I have reasons for wishing to be ex- 
plicit. Mark will be with me to-morrow ; he is prob- 
ably in Esterel at this moment. I have felt it my 
duty, standing alone as I stand now, to send for the 


Miladi laughs—a laugh 


a flush rises on miladi’s cheek ; her eyes droop—! boy. I shall have to speak to him of my affairs, and 


‘do you suppose that my feelings, my right, at 


in pretty plain language.” 
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It seems to Mr. Biron that her tone implies a 
threat, and his spirit rises. | 

‘‘ Your son Mark has hated me always, Lady 
Austen. You talk of insult! What insult have I 
not, for your sake, put up with from Mark? Why, 
the last time I saw him—” 

“ All that is as well left alone—buried in the 
past ; I wish to deal with things that concern me— 
nearly, in the present. Is Mark to be told, or not, 
that you have broken your faith to me?” 

The question is uttered with a gasp. Miladi 
sinks down into the nearest chair. She covers her 
face over with her thin, jeweled hands. 

Mr. Biron’s “ zsthetic conscience” remains un- 
touched, his sensibility hard as the nether millstone! 
He has been going through scenes of a like nature 
during a course of years, it must be remembered ; 
knows Lady Austen, and her histrionic capabilities, 
to a shade. 

How should he guess that for once the clever 
actress is merged in the passionate woman, how be- 
lieve that under so much paint and pearl-powder 
(moral as well as physical) there beats a heart — 
frivolous, if you will, vain, selfish, but still a eart, 
loving him with all the love it has to give, bleeding 
at every pore over his infidelity ? 

“ Mark will be only too rejoiced to hear that you 
are rid of me at last.” 

She lifts her face ; she looks at him with a stead- 
fast, piteous earnestness, 

“Rid of you! I understand —I understand. 
And the world at large—a trifling consideration to a 
man, perhaps—to a woman, everything. How is the 
world going to receive me after such an esclandre as 
this?” 

“IT am at a loss to know what you allude to 
when you use the term ‘ esclandre ?’” 

“T allude to your marriage with Miss Jet Con- 
yngham ; I allude to your treachery to me. Have 
I not given up money, friends, the affection of those 
nearest and dearest to me, for.your sake, sir? 
Have I not incurred the reproaches of society ?” 

Biron turns round upon her, a smile—harder for 
her to bear than any outburst of violence—upon his 
lips. 

‘““My dear Lady Austen, let us keep ourselves, 
please, within the regions of common-sense! Speak 
of money, and I answer, as I did just now, that I 
look forward with thankfulness to the approaching 
hour in which I shall be able to repay my obliga- 
tions. Romantic regrets about ‘society,’ specula- 
tions as to the world thinking one thing or another, 
in the case of people of our age, are—excuse me for 
my frankness—absolutely too ridiculous.” 

It is a speech over the remembrance of which the 
Reverend Laurence Biron will, I doubt not, be made 
to smart throughout the remainder of his natural life. 

Miladi starts up, lightning-quick ; she stands look- 
ing at him—stands with fury gleaming in her eyes, 
with hands clinched, with swelling veins. 

“Age! Well, I have sunk low, indeed! I have 
received the last indignity you had it in your power 
to offer. Age!” In the whole English language 
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there is probably no other word that Lady Austen 
could pronounce with such loathing emphasis, 
“This, indeed, sets me free from all promises—this 
ends the friendship of years fitly. Oh, sir, there is 
something yet for you to hear before you go” (for 
Biron, at his first chance of liberation, has made a 
movement in the direction of the door): ‘‘I asked 
you a while since if you cared seriously for this girl 
to whom you have engaged yourself—this Miss Jet 
Conyngham. I repeat my question now.” 

“Tt is a question you have no right whatever to 
ask, Lady Austen, but, as you press me, I am ready 
to answer it. I do care for the girl I hope to make 
my wife.” 

‘* That is fortunate for her and for you. Where 
money is at stake, one cannot always feel sure of af- 
fection accompanying men’s choice ; but, of course, 
in the present case there can be small doubt as to 
the disinterestedness of all parties. You—well, Lau- 
rence, you are never likely to be burdened with this 
world’s goods: Jet Conyngham is a pauper—” 

“ Lady Austen—” 

“Except so far as Mr. Conyngham—or, perhaps, 
the sister—may choose to make her some small al- 
lowance.” 

“ You—you are laboring under a gross mistake,” 
he articulates, slowly, with half-drawn breath. 

“ Mistake? Oh, not the slightest. You remem- 
ber a letter I wrote you last month? It met you at 
Avignon—a letter commissioning you to send me 
this very head-dress I am wearing to-night. I told 
you in jt about Mr. Conyngham’s coming to Esterel 
with his daughter—the creole, the heiress. Well, 
when I heard of you afterward—you see, these little 
historiettes make to themselves wings—heard how 
you were paying your attentions to ‘the rich Miss 
Conyngham,’ I could not help feeling that perhaps I 
had myself to thank for your falseness. Judge of 
my surprise this evening to find you, Laurence Bi- 
ron, caught by a pink-and-white face at last—roman- 
tically over head and ears in love, zo¢ with Cora 
Conyngham, the heiress, but with her half-sister Jet, 
the daughter of a penniless Boston beauty, a girl 
without a farthing !” 

Laurence Biron stands like a man petrified—in. 
credulous, as yet, of that which has befallen him, 
and still with a hundred trivial incidents, a hundred 
careless words of Jet's, rushing back upon his mem- 
ory, and confirming the truth which it is worse than 
ruin for him to believe. 

Lady Austen rings the bell twice ; then, with a 
yawn, gathers up the heap of trinkets from the table. 

“You will forgive me for summoning Vallance, 
I know. Iam really dying of fatigue. I protest I 
don’t think I ever felt so sleepy in my life; and, be- 
sides, I want to see my poor dear Fifine to her bed. 
What were we talking of?) Oh, I remember—of 
Cora Conyngham, the heiress, the sister of your 
fiancée. Major Brett knows all about Cora Con- 
yngham’s money—recollects the mother’s marriage 
—indeed, as I do myself. Forty thousand pounds 
on her twenty-third birthday—little Brett had it 
from Mr, Conyngham himself—and engaged to an 
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obscure country clergyman, with a Devonshire living 
of three hundred a year. ’Tis difficult to realize, no 
doubt, but such is the situation, #02 cher. Such are 
the inequalities of fate.” 

Not a sound escapes Laurence Biron’s set lips. 
Already, in this minute’s space, the shipwreck of his 
hopes seems to have become old to him. Difficult 
to realize? Nay; happiness, not pain, requires time 
ere we can grow familiar with it. The fact hard of 
realization to Laurence Biron is, that one half-hour 
ago he was Jet’s lover, freed from Lady Austen’s 
yoke, with peace, independence, wealth, every fairest 
crown of human life, lying before him in a golden 
future ! 

A discreet lady’s-maid tap comes at the door. 

“In two seconds, Vallance!” cries out miladi, 
pleasantly. ‘Carry Fifine in at once: I shall fol- 
low immediately.” 

Then, turning to the Reverend Laurence Biron, 
ere she quits the room, she drops him a low courtesy. 

“Our interview began stormily enough, on ami, 
but it ends—ha! ha! excuse me, I cannot help a 
sense of diversion—in comedy—ha ! ha !—a comedy 
of errors! You calculated shrewdly, Laurence— 
made the best of your time and of your fascinations, 
and only fell into one trifling mistake—that of los- 
ing your heart to the wrong sister! 4 rivederla.” 

And, sending him a kiss from her finger-tips, in 
playful token of farewell, Lady Austen disappears. 

She has told her bit of trifling news, has had her 
vendetta in good earnest. 


— pee 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
JUST A TOUCH OF ROUGE! 


VENDETTA! The taste is good in Lady Austen’s 
mouth ; sweet is the sleep that follows—ay, and vis- 
ited by flattering dreams. 

Then comes reaction ; the cold, gray hour of mor- 
al indigestion ; the breaking of a new day. Where 
is her triumph now? With what zest can she look 
forward to witnessing Biron’s ruin? What joy is 
there in knowing that she and Biron have broken 
with each other irrevocably ? 

Miladi pushes back her mosquito-curtains, takes 
a pocket-glass—to women of her type the one faith- 
ful friend—from the table beside her bed, and, by such 
light as the expiring night-lamp, the dull November 
morning, yield, studies her own face carefully. 

It is a face whose natural charm half a century 
has swept away, a face upon which unbridled tem- 
per, late hours, cosmetics—Lady Austen’s enemies 
might, perchance, add stimulants—have left their 
unmistakable seal : the face of an old woman ! 

This last fact miladi might certainly have known 
any time during the past dozen years or more; and 
still, under the glamour of Biron’s constant com- 
panionship, she has never had it positively, cruelly 
brought home to her till this moment. 

An old woman! In fancy she can see herself 
wandering about Europe with a maid and lap-dog, 

or virtuously keeping house for her son in a German 


SAS 
university-town ; later on, perhaps, sinking, in Bath 
or Cheltenham, to whist, knitting-needles, and ba- 
zaars—she, Lady Austen (with her adjuncts), one 
of the celebrities of Italy, sinking to whist, knitting- 
needles, and bazaars ! 

During her journey from Florence yesterday, in 
every varied conception that she has been able to 
form of a rupture with Biron, the mixture of certain 
fine, semi-tragic elements served to thrust the sense 
of personal humiliation aside. She would find her 
false lover upon the eve of marrying a richer bride, 
would denounce him publicly as traitorous and for- 
sworn, and have—not exactly the censorious, strait- 
laced world, it might be, but a very picturesque mi- 
nority of men and women—of men more especially 
—upon her side ! 

This was the high-colored sketch, dashed in by 
miladi’s imagination. In reality, she finds—what ? 
Laurence Biron in love—zz Jove with a handsome, 
penniless girl of nineteen ; herself, no interesting 
victim sacrificed by the mercenary fickle-heartedness 
of man, but simply the ridiculous duenna of whose 
pretensions, of whose jealousy, all operas, comedies, 
and novels, make a jest. 

“What,” she asks herself, with a shiver, ‘‘ what 
will life be, from this day forth and for evermore, 
without Biron?” 

To women neither vain nor frivolous, the day on 
which good-by must definitely be spoken to youth 
is a dreary one. Still, it comes in its appointed 
course. Though history, in the main, repeat itself, 
the legend of Ninon de l’Enclos remains unique. 
Lady Austen is a living anachronism ; by a whimsi- 
cal combination of accidents has breathed, ever since 
she first made Biron’s acquaintance, in an atmos- 
phere just fifteen or twenty years too young for her. 

The world, so she flatters herself, has forgotten 
Angelina’s wrinkles in remembering the age and 
handsome person of her Edwin—for, lacking even a 
rudimentary sense of humor, Lady Austen reflects 
not that it is possible to be notorious through sheer 
absurdity! Entering a dining-room or theatre on 
Biron’s arm, riding on horseback in public places 
with Biron for her cavalier, she knows, yes, although 
her half-century of existence be well struck, that 
she is still ‘‘ talked of "—with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders by some, with ill-suppressed smiles by others. 
No matter—‘“‘ talked of.” 

Through some misty entanglement of ideas, pos- 
sibly from the mere ring of Biron’s name, one of 
her cherished notions has ever been that men regard 
her as a kind of second Guiccioli. 

And now, all is over. The inevitable change in 
their relations has come; Biron, by her own lips, is 
set free, Mark summoned —that thought of Mark, 
perhaps, yields the sharpest sting of all—Mark sum- 
moned to be witness of their separation ! 

A bad time of it has Vallance, when she carries 
in her mistress’s chocolate, and the last little scan- 
dal of the Hétel Paradis. A bad time has Fifine, 
when she attempts to take her wonted place beside 
miladi’s dressing-table for her breakfast of cream 
and macaroons. 
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Lady Austen is in no humor for servants’-hall 
gossip or lap-dog caresses. Lady Austen is in no 
humor for anything ! 

Anticipating I know not what series of dramatic 
tableaux, in which millinery details might fitly play 
a part, the poor soul has brought with hera dozen 
boxes or more of theatrical property; relays of 
morning-robes, evening-dresses, coiffures, perukes. 
The sight of these, her war-plumes, as they lie, half 
unpacked, about the chamber, gives the last finish- 
tng touch to her sense of failure, of abandonment. 

What need, in the pass to which she has come, 
of longer fighting against the enemy, Time? Time 
has conquered her. As well bow to the inevitable, 
accept the blank, monotonous vista of days that lies 
before her, without a struggle. Butterfly - tinted 
wrappers, head-dresses of this reign or of that? 
No: miladi will have none of them. She will wear 
black ; will wear her own hair, plainly braided ; has 
migraine, palpitation of the heart ; means to receive 
no visitors, unless, of course, Mr. Mark should ar- 
rive this morning. Then, when she stands before 
the mirror, in black, and with her own hair plainly 
braided, she begins to weep—yes, reader, to weep— 
pity her, or laugh at her, as you will—at the pite- 
ous image presented to her. 

Old? Why, she looks fifteen, twenty years older 
than she did yesterday, and hollow-cheeked, ghastly. 
“<Tf only for my poor child’s sake, Vallance, I must 
make an effort. Give me some sal-volatile—show 
me my dresses. A mother's heart must put selfish 
weakness aside, in a moment like this.” And the 
dresses are shown her—white, mauve, pink, the costly 
Paris confections are brought forth, successively, by 
the faithful hands of Vallance (Vallance, who grasps 
the whole state of affairs just a little more clearly 
than does her mistress herself). And still miladi is 
not pleased. She is too sallow for mauve, too faded 
for white; in her best days pink never suited her, 
save by candle-light. Decidedly, of all months*in 
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the year, November is the most unbecoming, Dear 
Dr. Herzlieb has explained to her about the actinic 
action of light. Some chemical peculiarity in the 
atmosphere must cause the human skin to look as it 
does to-day. Or can it be that the mirrors of the 
H6tel Paradis are made of inferior, horribly unflat- 
tering glass? 

_ At last, she plucks up heart enough to try on a 
delicate, cream-colored sack ; one of Worth’s latest 
achievements, and cut line for line, so the artist 
declares, from a genuine Pompadour, historically 
vouched for, and now in the possession of one of the 
noblest families of France. 

Surely if panacea could be found for a stricken 
spirit it must be here—a dress made line for line, 
plait for plait, after an historically vouched-for Pom- 
padour! And one consolation brings about an- 
other. 
must be altered ; and then, there are adjuncts of 
ribbons and laces ; and then, a touch—‘‘ Well, if 
you insist upon it, Vallance, a touch of rouge, just 
to conceal the ravages of tears from my poor boy.” 
Finally, by ten o’clock, Lady Austen descends the 
staircase, pearl-powdered, carmined, bewigged ; Fi- 
fine in herarms ; the usual galimazias on her tongue ; 
as fearfully and wonderfully miladi as ever. 

She sweeps along the corridors, conscious that 
even the servants look after her with admiration, 
whisper ‘‘ Miladi” as she passes. She reaches her sa- 
Jon, pauses a moment at the door, in vague suspense 
as to whether her son may await her within—enters. 

The Reverend Laurence Biron, white as any spec- 
tre, stands beside the hearth. 

He comes forward with irresolute steps, with head 
down bent. 

“Helena,” he utters, in a tone out of which all 
resemblance to his ordinary voice seems to have van- 
ished, ‘‘I am here to ask your forgiveness, to plead 
for a reconciliation. Am I too late?” 

[CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH. ] 





HOW COME THE FLOWERS? 


OW come the early flowers of spring ? 
As robes herself my Phyllis sweet, 
Just in her teens, while fresh years cling 
Unto her as her gown discreet 
Clings to her dainty ankles, fain 
To lengthen as the years go on, 
And usher in sweet woman’s dawn. 
A mirror-look—ah me! so vain ! 
Then shapely limbs are stockinged neat, 
And slippers laced o’er dainty feet, 
And breasts like slight-raised works on frieze 
Are coyly hia ’neath white chemise ; 
Then, like the ghostly mists of spring, 
She flits about on feet of air, 
And, bluebird-like, essays to sing 
Songs half-remembered in the press 
Of her own sweet self-consciousness ; 
Then, with her wealth of gold-brown hair 
She toys awhile, and coils or braids 
Or curls are fixed as dainty aids 


Toward that perfection she, dear girl, 
Must be to be—herself, the pearl ! 

Then knot of ribbon, bright and fair, 
Makes brighter still her wealth of hair ; 
Then suddenly a ’wildering flash 

Of silk appears ; and then a sash 

Of daring color round her waist, 

Where lover’s arm has ne’er been placed— 
All stately now, in blossom full, 

In color rich and bountiful. 

So come the flowers of spring. So slow 
Comes blossom-eve, you scarcely know 
’Tis half so near. Like Phyllis, prim, 
Sweet Nature first must get in trim ; 

And when a blossom first in air 

She flaunts like ribbon for her hair, 
Before you know it, all around 

Her dress with richness will abound, 
And greens and scarlets, pinks and blues, 
Shine in their freshest, brightest hues. 


By the time the sack is adjusted, the coiffure 
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Vv. 


SAW nothing more of Kate that day ; but I came 
across Slurk several times, and there was a 
peculiar look on the fellow’s countenance which made 
me renew my longing to chastise him. I was anx- 
ious to know whether Mr. Birchmore had feturned ; 
but, as I could not bring myself to make any inqui- 
ries of this valet, and did not care to let him see me 
asking any one else, I was obliged to remain in ig- 
norance. However, as I sat out under the trees at 
dusk, a tall figure, with a lighted cigar in his mouth, 
appeared in the doorway of the hotel, and, on my 
saluting him, he sauntered up to my table, and com- 
plied with my invitation to sit down. 

The waiter brought us coffee, and under its stim- 
ulus I ventured to introduce the subject which lay 
nearest my heart to Mr. Birchmore’s notice. No 
doubt I put my best foot foremost, and spoke as elo- 
quently as was consistent with my downright ear- 
nestness and sincerity. Mr. Birchmore heard me 
almost in silence, only giving evidence by an occa- 
sional word or interjection that he was giving me 
his attention. Once or twice, too, I was aware of 
his having given me one of those sharp, icy glances 
for which he was remarkable. When I had spoken, 
he fingered the pointed beard’on his chin medita- 
‘tively and puffed his cigar. 

‘¢ This is a very fair and honorable offer that you 
make, Gainsborough,” he said, at length. ‘I liked 
you before ; I like you better now. You take it for 
granted, I suppose, that I am pretty well off. There, 
you needn’t say anything—I’ve no doubt of your dis- 
interestedness ; but these matters would have to be 
mentioned, sooner or later, if the affair went on. I 
say ‘if,’ because—I may as well tell you at once, it 
will save us all pain—because it can’t goon: it must 
stop right here; and I can only regret, for both your 
sakes, that it has gone so far.” 

‘Mr. Birchmore, I cannot take this for an an- 
swer. You have given me no reasons. If you want 
confirmation of my account of myself, I can—” 

“T want nothing of the sort—on the contrary, I 
feel complimented that you should accept zs, not 
only without confirmation, but without question. 
But you can’t marry my daughter, Gainsborough, 
much as I like you, and much as I dare say she does, 
When you are older, you will understand that men 
cannot always follow that course in the world which 
appears to them most desirable.” 

‘* However young or old I may be, Mr. Birch- 
more, I am old enough to know my own mind, and 
to require good reasons for changing it. If you have 
any such reasons, I wish you’d show your liking for 
me by telling me what they are.” 

**Do you remember a talk we once had in Paris, 
when you hinted that I should accompany you on 
your jaunt? I told you then that the past life of a 
man sometimes had a hold over his present, con- 


straining his freedom, whether he would or not. And 
can’t you imagine that those circumstances, however 
cogent they may be, or, very likely, just because they 
are so cogent, might be very inconvenient to talk 
about? To speak plainly, Gainsborough, I don’t 
see how your loving my daughter obliges me to tell 
you all the secrets of my life.” 

‘J don’t want to know your secrets, sir; I wish 
to marry Miss Birchmore.” 

Mr. Birchmore laughed. 

“Well, you’re a pretty determined wooer,” said 
he. ‘I can’t give my consent to the match because 
—well, because I cannot ; but, if you won’t take no 
for an answer, nor profit by the warning I hereby 
give you, I’ll tell you what I will do: I will allow 
you yourself to discover and acknowledge the causes 
which make your marriage with Kate impossible. 
You must not blame me if the discovery gives you 
pain, and the acknowledgment causes you mortifica- 
tion. I have given you fair warning. And I will 
only add, sir, that the pain and mortification won’t 
be all on your side. I could not give you a stronger 
pledge of my friendship and liking for you than in 
thus letting you find out what has hitherto been hid- 
den from all the world. And I only demand one 
condition—that you promise, when you have made 
your discovery and left us, never to mention to any 
human being what our secret was.” 

““T give that promise with pleasure. As to my 
leaving you of my own free-will, that is—begging 
your pardon—impossible and absurd.” 

He laughed again, and shot another of his star- 
tling looks at me. 

‘* Very well, young sir, I have nothing more to 
say. Come with us to the farmhouse to-morrow : 
there’s plenty of room there, and they are used to 
being accommodating. Stay with us until you’re 
satisfied, and then—don’t forget your promise.” 

He rose as he finished speaking, and flung away 
the remains of his cigar. 

‘“‘Good-night,’”” he said, holding out his large, 
well-shaped hand. 

“‘Good-night ; and thanks for your confidence, 
which you will never regret, Mr. Birchmore.” 

“ Qui vivra, verra!” was all his answer, as he 
walked away, with his hands in his coat-pockets and 
his singular short steps. 

He was an enigma, sure enough, and yet my be- 
lief in him was as intuitive and inalienable as in 
Kate herself. His mysterious hints and warnings 
were powerless to disturb me: I trusted in the abil- 
ity of us three combined to overthrow any antago- 
nist. I sat late beneath the trees, smoking and 
brooding over my passion, as young men will, and 
ever and anon glancing up at a certain window, be- 
hind the lamp-illumined curtain of which I had rea- 
son to suppose my darling was. Was she thinking 
of me now? Even as I asked myself this, and 
gazed upward, a shadow fell upon the curtain ; it 
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was pushed aside, and the window was swung back 
on its hinges. 

With a throb of the heart I sprang to my feet, 
and wafted a kiss from my finger-tips toward the 
face that peeped out upon me. Stay! was it Kate’s 
face, after all? The arms and shoulders now ap- 
peared, and the form leaned upon the window-sill. 
A lucifer-match flashed, and I had the pleasure of 
beholding the sinister visage of Mr. Slurk lit up by 
a sulphurous gleam, as he leisurely lit his pipe and 
stared down at me. 

‘«Sch6ne gute Nacht, Herr Gainsborough !” 


VI. 


WE made a late start the next morning, and did 
not reach the farmhouse before four o’clock. I had 
little opportunity of speaking to Kate on the way; 
in fact, the presence of Slurk, who sat on the box of 
the vehicle, and once in a while threw a glance at us 
over his shoulder, irritated me to such a degree that 
more tender sentiments were temporarily pushed into 
the background. Kate herself, though she attempted 
to appear cheerful, betrayed signs of inward anxiety 
and nervousness; while Mr. Birchmore conversed 
with a volubility and discursiveness greater than I 
had ever remarked in him before. 

The farmhouse stood quite alone on an unfre- 
quented by-road, in a little angle of the hills. It 
was not exactly a picturesque building, with its four 
walls covered with rough plaster and pierced with 
dozens of small windows, and its enormous red-tiled 
roof, with those quaint, narrow apertures, like half- 
opened eyes, disclosing a single pane of glass, which 
do duty as dormers. It stood flush with the road, as 
German houses are fond of doing; but behind was 
a large inclosed farm-yard, roughly paved with round 
stones, and well walled in. The front-door, though 
rather pretentiously painted and ornamented, with 
some religious versicle or other written up on the 
lintel, was not used as a means of entrance or exit. 
It was, as I afterward discovered, not only locked and 
bolted, but actually screwed up on the inside ; and 
the only way of getting into the house was by a side- 
door opening into the court-yard. As the court-yard 
itself was provided with a heavy gate, you will see 
that the farmhouse, close to the road though it was, 
was by no means so easy of ingress or egress as it 
appeared—supposing, of course, that it was the hu- 
mor of the inmates to declare a state of siege. I 
mention these particulars merely by the way: they 
are common to three houses out of five in this re- 
gion, 

The Birchmores’ luggage had, it appeared, al- 
ready been carried over from the hotel; but a man, 
in rough peasant’s costume, who announced himself 
as the master of the house, now came out to take 
charge of my trunk. I was, or fancied myself (as 
you may have noticed), a quick judge of faces, and 
this peasant’s face failed to commend itself to me. 
It was at once heavy and gloomy, while a scar at one 
corner of his mouth caused that feature to twist it- 
self into a perfunctory grimace, grotesquely at vari- 
ance with his normal expression. In person he was 


much above the common size, and, to judge by the 
ease with which he slung my heavy trunk over his 
shoulder, he must have been as strong as August 
der Starke himself, whose brazen statue domineers 
over the market-place in Dresden. 

““Guten Morgen, Herr Rudolph!” said Slurk, 
hailing this giant affably. The two seemed to be 
on some sort of terms of comradeship, having, per- 
haps, struck up an acquaintance during the previous 
negotiations for lodgings. I must say they looked 
to me to be a not ill-matched pair. 

We alighted, and were welcomed in with surly 
courtesy by Herr Rudolph. Kate, confessing to a 
headache, went at once to her room, whence she did 
not again emerge ; Slurk disappeared into the kitch- 
en regions with the landlord ; Mr. Birchmore pres- 
ently went out for a stroll before dinner; and I, 
finding myself thrown temporarily on my own re- 
sources, decided to make a virtue of my loneliness by 
writing some letters which had been long owing. I 
accordingly groped my way up the darksome stone 
staircase, and so along an eccentric passage to my 
room. 

I did not know then, nor could I, even now, 
accurately describe, the arrangement of rooms in 
that farmhouse. There were at least three separate 
passages, not running at right angles to one another, 
but seeming to wander about irregularly, now and 
then turning awkward corners, descending or as- 
cending short flights of steps, or eddying into a little 
cul-de-sac, with, perhaps, only a closet-door at the 
end of it. 
possible to say whose room adjoined whose. It 
might be a long distance from one to another, meas- 
ured along the passage, and yet they might actually 
be separated only by the thickness of a wall. Where 
the farmer and his family slept I know not, but I 
have reason to believe that all our party, including 
Slurk, were accommodated upon the same floor. 

On opening the door of my room, I found some 
one already there. This person was a comely young 
woman, the farmer’s daughter evidently, busy in the 
benevolent occupation of putting things in order. 
She had moved my trunk beneath the window, she 
had put fresh water in the ewer, she had straightened 
out the slips of drugget on the rough board floor, 
she had placed some flowers in the window, and she 
was now engaged in tucking a clean sheet on the 
bed. I said she was comely ; on second looks, she 
was better than that. She was positively pretty, 
with the innocent, blond prettiness of some German 
peasant-girls. Her fair hair, smoothed compactly 
over her small head and wound up in a funny little 
pug behind, possessed a faint golden lustre; her 
eyes were of as pure and serene a blue as any I 
ever looked upon; her smooth cheeks, slightly 
browned by much sunshine which had rested on 
them, were tinged with healthful bloom ; her mouth 
might have been smaller, but the full lips were well 
shaped, and there were white, even teeth behind 
them. Her figure, like that of most Saxon peasant- 
girls of her age, was robust and vigorous ; she wore 
a simple bodice and skirt, and her feet and legs were 


The consequence was, it was nearly im-— 
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bare. Altogether I thought her a very agreeable 
apparition, 

“*Good-morning, honored Herr Gainsborough,” 
she said, gravely, in German, as I entered. 

“Good - morning, pretty maiden,” returned I, 
gallantly. ‘“‘ You seem to know my name, though I 
don’t know yours—what is it?” 

“T am called Christina—Christina Rudolph. It 
is some time since I have known Herr Gainsbor- 
ough’s name,” she added. 

** Really ! how comes that?” I asked, by no 
means displeased. j 

“The honored Herr has been kind to a relation 
of mine—a very near relation,” replied Christina, 
with the same gravity. 

‘*Have 1? I’m glad to hear it! Was she as 
pretty as thou?” inquired I, venturing upon the 
familiar form of address. 

She blushed, and answered : 

“Tt was not a woman—it was my brother.” 

‘*Oh, thy brother! And where did I meet thy 
brother ?”’ 

“In Paris, Herr Gainsborough.” 

“In Paris! Rudolph! What, art thou the sis- 
ter of Heinrich Rudolph, who lives in the Latin 
Quarter, and is considered the cleverest jeweler in 
the city ?” 

“Yes, honored Herr,” returned Christina, smil- 
ing for the first time, and showing her pretty teeth, 
and a dimple on either cheek. ‘‘ My brother Heinrich 
cut and arranged the diamonds in the parure of the 
honored Herr’s mother.” 

*“So he did, Christina, and he did it better than 
any one except him could have done it. And so 
thou art really his sister! How did he tell thee of 
me?” 

“He wrote to me while you were still in Paris, 
and described the pretty stones, and told how Herr 
Gainsborough used to come and sit with him, and 
see him work, and talk a great deal with him.” 

“Yes, he was well worth talking with! And I 
remember now that he said he was born in this 
neighborhood, and that-he had a sister and a father 
living here. It was stupid of me not to have thought 
of that when I heard your name. Well, Christina, 
I’m afraid I wasn’t of much use to him after all. 
I tried to get him customers, but I knew very few 
people in Paris; and the only person I did succeed 
in introducing to him— By-the-way ! it was this 
gentleman who is with me now.” . 

“Herr Birchmore; yes, my brother spoke also 
of him,” said Christina, her gravity returning. “ But 
he did not speak of the young lady, or of the ser- 
vant.” 

** No, I believe they weren’t with him at the time. 
I only met them myself since I came to Schan- 
dau.” 

“ The young lady is Herr Birchmore’s—wife?” 

“His wife? Dear heavens, no! His daughter, 
of course, Christina.” 

Christina said nothing, being occupied in neatly 
smoothing out the pillow, and laying the wadded 
counterpane over the sheet. 


‘Will Herr Gainsborough stay with us long?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“As long as Herr Birchmore does, I suppose,” 
said I, carelessly. 

“And Herr Birchmore’s daughter!” subjoined 
Christina, with a twinkle of mischief so demure 
that I could hardly be sure whether she meant it 
or not. 

‘* Thou art as clever as thy brother, Christina,” I 
laughed, coloring a little too, however, I dare say. 
“It is true I have not known them long, but—but 
people see a good deal of one another in traveling 
together.” 

“T have heard it said that traveling makes peo- 
ple acquainted with—” she paused, and looked 
down thoughtfully at her bare feet. Presently she 
lifted her blue eyes straight to mine and asked: 
“ Herr Gainsborough has his diamonds with him?” 

‘Undoubtedly ! They are never away from me.” 

‘* In going about this place, the Herr should be 
cautious. Some of these hills and valleys are very 
lonely. There are spots, not far from here, where 
no one goes for sometimes many months.” 

‘Well, I’ll be very careful, Christinchen,” I re- 
joined, laughing, and in truth not a little amused at 
the care my friends took of me, “ But thou must 
remember that no one in Germany, except Herr 
Birchmore, and his daughter, and thyself, knows that 
any such diamonds as these are in existence—much 
less that they are in my pocket !” 

Christina raised her finger to her lips, as if to 
caution me to speak lower. ‘‘ There is at least one 
other who knows—the man Slurk !”’ she said. 

“Well, perhaps he may,” I replied, somewhat 
struck by her observation ; “and, as I see thou hast 
taken a dislike to the fellow, I will confide to thee 
that I consider him an atrocious brute. But, brute 
though he is, there’s no harm in him of ¢ha¢ kind. 
He is an old servant of Herr Birchmore, I believe, 
and would, of course, be dismissed at once if there 
were anything serious against him.” 

“Naturally !” was all Christina’s answer; she 
made no pretense of arguing the point with me. 
‘* Adieu, honored sir!” she said, at the door. But, 
with her hand upon the latch, she paused, turned 
round, and added, rather confusedly, ‘‘ Will Herr 
Gainsborough go on any expedition with his friends 
to-day?” 

“Why, I hardly think so, Christina.” 

‘* But to-morrow, perhaps?” she persisted, lifting 
her blue eyes to mine again. 

“Perhaps,” I admitted, with a smile. 

“Then—if he can trust me—would the Herr 
mind leaving the diamonds with me until he comes 
back again?” 

‘* Nay, Christinchen, I cannot give them up, even 
to thee, and although I trust thee as much as thy 
brother, or myself. But thou mightst lose them ; 
and, if they are to be lost at all, I would rather the 
responsibility should be mine. Besides,” I con- 
tinued, showing my revolver, “I go always with this. 
But I thank thee all the same, Christinchen, and I 
would like to do something—to—” 
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I stepped toward her: the fact is, I suppose I 
meant to kiss her. But her expression changed in a 
manner not encouraging to such an advance ; she 
looked both grave and hurt, and I paused. 

“‘T was going to say—if thou wouldst like to see 
the diamonds, it would give me great pleasure to 
show them to thee.” 

“Many thanks, honored sir; I would rather 
not.” And, with a formal courtesy, the fair-haired 
little maid opened the door and disappeared, leaving 
me feeling rather foolish. j 

“The pretty peasant has a pride of her own!” I 
said to myself, as I opened my trunk and got out my 
writing-materials. ‘* She’s actually offended because 
I wouldn’t constitute her guardian of thirty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of diamonds. Good gracious ! 
why, that father of hers, if I know anything of faces, 
would cut all our throats for as many groschen. But 
what an unmistakable scamp my friend Slurk must be 
to have aroused the suspicions of such an innocent, 
unsophisticated little creature as Christinchen! By 
Jove, though, anybody might be suspicious of a leer 
and a slouch like his! What if there should be any- 
thing in it? Just suppose such a thing for a mo- 
ment, eh? It’s impossible, to be sure; but the im- 
possible does sometimes happen. How on earth did 
Birchmore ever happen to have such a fellow about 
him? I tell you I’ve always had a notion that he 
may be at the bottom of all this mystery that Birch- 
more and Kate are so much exercised by. Now, 
what if he—but pshaw ! 

“There is one thing I’m resolved to do, howev- 
er,” I continued, to myself, as I settled down with 
paper, pens, and ink, at the table in the window. 
“‘T’ll buttonhole Birchmore this very afternoon, and 
get out of him everything he knows about his pre- 
cious valet. It can do no harm to have the matter 
cleared up. The thing is absurd, of course; still, 
the situation out here is rather lonely ; and with two 
such lovely neighbors as Papa Rudolph and Slurk— 
par nobile fratrum—it may be well to be on the safe 
‘side. Yes, that shall be cleared up to-day !” 

Having arrived at this sapient determination, I 
set to work writing my letters, and scribbled away 
diligently for an hour or two. At length, as I was 
looking vacantly up from my paper, at a loss for 
something interesting to set down upon it, my eyes 
happened to rest upon the pane of my open win- 
dow. 

Like nearly all German windows, it opened in- 
ward on hinges, instead of running up and down in 
grooves. The pane on my left, therefore, having 
the dark room as a background, acted as a mirror of 
the sunlit landscape outside on the right, showing 
me a portion thereof which was directly invisible to 
me from where I sat, and to any person standing in 
which I must myself be invisible. 

Now, my window was on the southern side of the 
house, which fronted westward on the road. On the 
opposite side of the road was a narrow strip of land 
planted with vegetables, and above this rose the ab- 
rupt side of a hill, ascended by a winding path part- 
ly hidden by the trees. I could not see this hill and 


path without leaning out of the window and looking 
toward the right ; but a considerable part of it was 
reflected in my window-pane mirror, and could thus 
be readily observed without rising from my chair. 
Happening, then, asI said, to cast my eyes upon this 
mirror, I saw two persons standing together on the 
path upon the hill-side, and conversing in a very ani- 
mated manner. 

I had no difficulty in recognizing them: they 
were Mr. Birchmore and his valet. So far there was 
nothing surprising in the spectacle. That which did 
surprise and even astonish me, however, was the mu- 
tual bearing of the two men toward each other, 

I have already mentioned the peremptory tone 
in which Mr. Birchmore uniformly addressed the 
man Slurk, and the generally overbearing attitude he 
assumed toward him; but in the conversation now 
going forward all this was changed. To judge by 
appearances, I should have said that Slurk was the 
master and Mr. Birchmore the valet. The former was 
gesticulating forcibly, and evidently laying down the 
law ina very decided and autocratic way. His square, 
ungainly figure seemed to dilate and take on a mas- 
terful and almost hectoring air ; while Mr. Bichmore 
stood with his hands in his coat-pockets, undemon- 
strative and submissive, apparently accepting with 
meekness all that the other advanced, and only occa- 
sionally interpolating a remark or a suggestion, to 
which Slurk would pay but slight or impatient at- 
tention. Both were evidently talking in a low tone ; 
for, though they were not more than fifty or sixty 
yards from where I sat, I could not catch a single 
word, nor even so much as an inarticulate murmur, 
unless by deliberately straining my ears. But I did 
not need nor care to hear anything: what I saw was 
quite enough to startle and mystify me. 

After a few minutes the two interlocutors moved 
slowly on up the path, and were soon beyond the 
field of my mirror. But the unexpected scene which 
I had witnessed did not so soon pass out of my 
mind. 

I got up from my table and began walking about 
the room, with the restlessness of one who cannot 
make his new facts tally with his preconceived ideas. 


Who and what was Slurk, and how had he obtained 


ascendency over a man like Birchmore? Certainly 
it could not be a natural ascendency. Birchmore 
must have put himself in the other’s power. In other 
words, Slurk must be blackmailing him, And this 
was the trouble, was it ?—this was the mystery? It 
was an ugly and awkward business, certainly ; but 
the main question remained after all unanswered. 
What was it that Birchmore had done to give Slurk 
a hold upon him? and had that act, whatever it was, 
compromised his daughter along with him? For, 
now that I gathered up in my memory all the hints 
and signs which had come under my notice in rela- 
tion to this affair, I could not help thinking that 
Kate’s attitude had in it something suggestive of 
more than mere filial sympathy with her father’s 
misfortune. In that misfortune or disgrace she had 
a personal and separate in addition to a sympathetic 
share. And yet, in what conceivable way could a 
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low villain like Slurk fasten his gripe upon a pure 
and spotless young girl ? and what a hideous thought 
—that such a girl should be in any way at his mer- 
cy! The more I turned the matter over in my 
mind, the more ugly did it appear. No wonder that 
father and daughter had warned me away. Some 
men in my position, having seen thus far, might have 
shrunk back and given up the enterprise. But I 
was not in that category. I was more than ever de- 
termined to see the adventure to its end—nay, to 
gain my own end in it, too. The conditions of the 
contest were, at all events, narrowing themselves 
down to recognizable form. It was to be a trial 
of strength mainly between myself and Slurk—be- 
tween an educated, plucky Englishman, and a base 
German ruffian — between one, moreover, who had 
right, moral and legal, on his side, and love as his 
goal—and one armed only with underhand cunning 
and terrorism, and aiming at nothing higher than 
the extortion of money. This was the way I read 
the situation, and I flattered myself that I was equal 
to the emergency. 

Upon consideration, however, I decided to alter 
my intention of asking Mr. Birchmore about his 
valet. It was tolerably clear that he was not in a 
position to give me any information ; and, besides, 
I had already learned everything except the partic- 
ulars. Those particulars, if I did not succeed in 
discovering them unaided, must be extracted from 
Kate. She would not withhold them from me if I 
questioned her resolutely and directly, enforcing 
my inquiries with disclosure of the knowledge I 
had already obtained. This, then, should be my 
next step. I sealed up my letters, locked them in 
my desk, and, it being now nearly seven o'clock, I 
went down to supper. 


VII. 


BuT at supper there was no Kate; Mr. Birch- 
more and I were served by Christina, while the 
voices of Slurk and our landlord could be heard in 
the kitchen. My conversation was naturally some- 
what constrained ; Mr. Birchmore had a good deal 
to say about some excursion which he had in view 
for the morrow, but I failed to pay very close atten- 
tion to his remarks. Once, however, I caught Chris- 
tina’s eyes fixed upon me, and smiled as I remem- 
bered her warnings respecting the supposed danger 
of solitary rambles. 

After supper I felt more restless than ever. Mr. 
Birchmore brought out his invariable cigars, expect- 
ing me to join him in a smoke ; but I was not in the 
mood for it, neither did I feel at ease in his company 
until things should have begun to look a little more 
comprehensible. I left him, therefore, and wan- 
dered aimlessly about outside the house, exploring 
the farm yard and buildings, and then coming round 
to the road, and pacing up and down on a beat about 
a quarter of a mile in length. It was a clear, moon- 
light night, and so warm as to be almost oppressive. 
At length I returned to the house, it being then 
after nine o’clock. Mr. Birchmore had apparently 
retired ; Christina was nowhere to be seen ; so I got 
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a lamp from my surly landlord, and found my way 
without much difficulty to my own chamber. 

The warmth within-doors was still more oppres- 
sive than outside, I opened both the windows, drew 
up my bed between them, and placed the table with 
the lamp on it near the bed’s head. I had previous- 
ly thrown off my coat and waistcoat, and laid them 
across one end of the table. The diamonds were 
still in the pocket of the coat; I intended taking 
them out before going to sleep, and putting them 
under my pillow, or in some equally secure place, 
My revolver I also placed beside the lamp. Then, 
having provided myself with a book out of my trunk, 
and drawn the bolt of the door, I reclined on the 
outside of the bed and began to read. 

I could not, however, fix my mind upon the page. 
First my attention and then my eyes would wander ; 
I took a futile and absurd interest in scrutinizing all 
the details of the room. I recollect them distinctly 
now. The walls were not papered, but the plaster 
was washed over with a dark-gray tint, which rubbed 
off on the fingers, and the uniformity of which was 
relieved by vertical bands of dull red, painted at 
intervals of about five feet from floor to ceiling. The 
ceiling was low—about eight feet from the floor—and 
whitewashed. In one corner stood the china stove, a 
glistening, pallid structure, of plain tiles, built up - 
four-square nearly to the top of the room. On the 
side of the room opposite the two windows and the 
bed was fastened a tall looking-glass, formed of three 
plates set one above the other, edge to edge, in such 
a manner as painfully to cut up and distort whatever 
was reflected in them. In front of the looking-glass 
was a liliputian wash-stand, and beside it a straight- 
legged chair without rungs—in a word, a room more 
utterly devoid of every kind of picturesque or orna- 
mental attraction could not be imagined; yet I could 
not keep my eyes from vacantly traversing and re- 
traversing its vacancy. ‘The door was behind me, 
as I lay turned toward the little table on which the 
lamp stood, but I could see the free edge of it bro- 
kenly reflected in the mirror, with the cracked black 
porcelain latch-handle, and the iron bolt which I 
had shot into its place. 

I was anything but sleepy ; the heat, and the pest 
of midges and beetles which the light attracted in 
through the windows, would have sufficed to keep 
me awake even had my mind been at ease. In order 
to disperse the insects I finally extinguished the lamp ; 
the moonlight in the room was so bright that I could 
almost have seen to read by it. I closed the book, 
however, and, clasping my hands under my head, I 
gave myself up to meditation. Not a sound of any 
kind was audible except the muffled ticking of the 
watch in my waistcoat-pocket, and the faint rustle 
of the pillow as I breathed. The white moonlight 
seemed to augment the stillness; the whole great 
night, and the house with it, seemed silently and 
intently listening ; and at length I found myself 
listening intently, too! For what? I could not tell ; 
but I listened nevertheless. 

By-and-by, I fancied a sound came —a sound 
from somewhere within the house. It was a very 
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faint sound, and did not come again ; but it was such 
as might have been caused by the light pressure of a 
foot in one of the passages outside. Instinctively I 
reached forth my hand and laid hold of my revolver ; 
but I did not rise from the bed, nor otherwise alter 
my position. I still lay as if asleep, with the revol- 
ver in one hand, the other beneath my head, and my 
eyes fixed upon the edge of the door, which was ob- 
scurely visible in the mirror. 

Several minutes passed thus, and there was no 
return of the noise. Then I saw the handle of the 
door move and turn. The latch clicked slightly ; 
the door, bolted though it was, opened as if on oiled 
hinges, admitting an indistinct figure in a long robe 
of soft gray. So much I saw in the mirror. Then 
the door was closed again, and the figure, advancing 
toward the bed, ceased to be reflected in the glass. 
It advanced close to the bed, and paused there a 
moment ; I could hear its deep, regular breathing. 
All this time I had not moved, but lay with my back 
turned, feigning slumber. 

Presently the figure passed round the foot of the 
bed, and came up the other side. The full white 
light of the moon fell upon it. It was Kate, as I 
had known it was from the first moment she en- 
tered the room. She was clad in a dressing-gown 
of soft flowing material, which was fastened at the 
throat, and trailed on the ground. It had wide 
sleeves, one of which fell back from the bare, smooth 
arm and hand that carried a lamp. The lamp was 
not lighted. Her black hair hung down on her 
shoulders, and on each side of her pale face. Her 
eyes were wide open, but fixed and vacant. Her 
breathing was long and measured, as of one sound 
asleep. 

She put the lamp down on the table beside mine, 
and then stood quite still in the moonlight, her face 
wholly expressionless and without motion. It was 
an appalling thing to see her thus. I, too, remained 
motionless, but it was because I knew not what to 
do. To awaken her might bring on the worst con- 

“sequences. If she were not disturbed, she might 
possibly retire as quietly and unconsciously as she 
had come. But the mystery of her being there at 
all appeared utterly inexplicable. What had led 
her, in her trance, to visit my room? how had she 
ever known where it was? What had she dreamed 
of doing here? and, above all, how had she con- 
trived to enter through a bolted door with as much 
ease as though she had been a spirit? Perhaps this 
was but a spirit—or a phantom of my own brain! 
Was I awake? 

She stretched out her hand, not following its mo- 
tion with her eyes, but mechanically, and, as it were, 
involuntarily. She laid it on my coat—on the pock- 
et which contained the diamonds. Then, slowly and 
deliberately, and still with averted face and eyes, 
and that long-drawn, slumberous breathing, she un- 
buttoned the fastenings one after one, and her soft, 
tapering fingers closed upon the case. 

Meanwhile, my mind had been rapidly canvass- 
ing all the pros and cons of action ; and I had come 
to the conclusion that it would be better for her that 


I should interfere. Of my personal interest in the 
matter I believe I did not think ; indeed, knowing 
that the diamonds would not be lost, there was no 
reason why I should. But it would not do to risk 
compromising Kate. It was dangerous enough that 
she should be here at all; but that she should carry 
away the diamonds with her was inadmissible. I 
rose from my bed, and laid my hand gently on her wrist. 

She was no spirit, but warm flesh and blood. 
For a few moments the restraint in which I held her 
seemed to baffle and distress her; I fancied I could 
feel her pulse beat under my fingers; a kind of 
spasm crossed her face, her eyelids quivered, and the 
eyes moved in their sockets. Then her breathing 
became irregular, and caught in her throat in a kind 
of sob. The moment of awakening was evidently 
at hand, and I dreaded its coming, lest she should 
scream out, and rouse the house. But, fortunately, 
she uttered no sound. Slowly speculation grew 
within her eyes ; she fixed them on me, first with an 
expression of strange pleasure, soon changing to 
bewilderment and fear. Then, with a cry that was 
none the less thrilling because it was a whisper, she 
drooped forward into my arms, It was a delicious 
moment, for all its peril. 

“You are perfectly safe,” I whispered in her 
ear; “ only make no noise.” 

“Tom,” she said, suddenly freeing herself from 
my arms, and putting a hand on either shoulder, 
while her wild, black eyes searched my face, ‘‘ you 
understand—you don’t think—?” 

“Of course I understand, my poor darling!” 

“ What shall I do—what shall I do? Let me 
kill myself !” 

With a motion swift as the glide of a serpent, 
she reached toward the revolver, which I had left on 
the bed. I was barely in time to catch her arm. 
The look in the girl’s face at that moment was ter- 
rible. 

“ Let me !—I will!” 

“ Hush, Kate! You never shall.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she murmured again, 
slipping down on her knees, and running both hands 
through her thick, black hair. ‘‘ Tom, if you loved 
me you would kill me!” 

‘Kate, every one in the house is asleep. You 
can go back to your room, and no one know. Only 
be calm.” 

“And no one know? You think that?” 

“T am sure of it!” 

‘‘T know better ! 
made it happen !” 

“Don’t kneel there, dear. You're not yourself 
yet. You don’t know what you're saying.” 

I said this reassuringly, but her words had in- 
spired me with a vague alarm that I ventured not 
to define. I brought a chair and made her sit upon 
it, and sat down beside her. 

“Not here!” she whispered, drawing back out 
of the moonlight into the shadow. ‘Come here, 
Tom. He may be looking!” 

‘Why, Kate, who can see us here? The door 
is shut.” 


Some one knows it now—he 
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“ Oh—why was not the door bolted?” 

“Tt was. I can’t conceive how you opened it.” 

“Oh, the villain! how I hate him !” 

“ Kate, I love you, and whoever you hate must 
have to do with me.” 

“You can do nothing—no one can do anything! 
—unless you'll help me to kill him!” 

“Whom? Do you mean Slurk ?—iell me that!” 


“Yes!” she answered, with a shiver; not look- 


ing me in the face, but with her hands clasped tight 
between her knees. “I do mean—him !” 

“‘ Now tell me all that he has done, dear,” said 
I, quietly. ‘‘I must know everything; and then I 
promise you that you shall be freed from him.” 

“He is my master!” she said, in a frightened 
whisper. “ He has been so eversolong! He makes 
me do what he will; he sent me here to-night. He 
shames me and destroys me—he loves to doit! He 
makes me sleep, and then I cannot help myself. I 
wake, and find it done ; and he has no mercy.” 

“Why does he do this?” 

“Tt was when I was only a little girl that he first 
got that power over me. He knew my father was 
rich, and he wanted me to be promised to him for 
his—you know what, Tom. Then my father put me 
in the convent, and I staid there seven years, till we 
thought he had lost the power, or was dead, perhaps. 
But he found me in America, and made me come 
back ; and now it’s worse than ever.” 

“Why doesn’t your father have him arrested and 
imprisoned? It can be done.” 

“Oh, my poor father! He cannot, Tom; do 
not ask me that !” 

““T- must ask it, Kate. 
Why is it ?” 

““ My father is afraid of him, too,” she said, chaf- 
ing one hand with the other with a piteous expres- 
sion of pain. ‘If he did anything against him, he 
would be ruined. My father cannot help me, Tom.” 

**But I donot understand. What has your fa- 
ther done that he should be afraid of such a scoun- 
drel as Slurk?”” I demanded, sternly. 

She hesitated long before answering, moving her 
hands and head restlessly, and fetching many troub- 
led sighs. At last she laid her hand shrinkingly on 
mine, and I grasped it firmly. 

“T will tell you, Tom,” she said, in a faltering 
voice ; “but you know I would tell no one in the 
world but you. My dear papa did not do wrong 
himself ; but there were people connected with him 
who did, and made the blame seem tobe his. And 
there were some papers of my papa’s which—which 
—oh—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand, darling; and Slurk 
stole the papers?” 

“ Yes—that is—no; it was worse than that, for 
he didn’t know where the papers were kept—no one 
knew that but I. Tom, he made me sleep, and in 
my sleep he made me go to the place where they 
were, and take them out, and give them to him. 
He made me rob my own father—put my own dear 
papa in his hateful power. I would rather have 
died! And papa forgave me—think of that!” 

VOL. IV.—34 


Remember, I love you ! 


“Then Slurk has the papers in his possession ? 
and he uses them for blackmail? But have you nev- 
er thought of trying to—it sounds badly, but it would 
be perfectly justifiable—to steal them back again?” 

“T can do nothing. He can make me helpless 
by a look; and he always carries them with him, 
But, Tom, if it could be done without being found 
out, I would tell papa to kill him. But I cannot let 
my dear papa be hanged for that wretch; and, you 
see, we have no evidence.” 

“Good God! What a fearful thing it is!” I 
muttered. What help, what consolation, could I 
offer? A refined and sensitive girl under the mes- 
meric control of a ruffian ; her father subject to his 
extortions and insults ; and the only escape a worse 
misery even than this—Kate to yield herself to him 
in marriage! Faugh! the thought sickened me; 
but it enraged me, too! Kate was right—death, 
sudden and merciless, was the proper measure to be 
meted out to Slurk, If he had appeared at that 
moment, I believe I would have shot him unhesitat- 
ingly, and rejoiced in the deed. Murder would be a 
righteous work when wrought on such as he; and if 
the murder were brought home to me could I suffer 
in a better cause ? 

Kate had risen slowly from her chair, and was 
now fronting me, scanning my face and bearing with 
curious eagerness. She held her hands across her 
bosom, alternately interlacing the tips of the fingers 
and pulling them free again. Her lips moved as if 
in speech, but no sound came from them. 

I got up presently, looking I dare say very sol- 
emn, as indeed I felt. Her eyes followed mine as I 
rose ; and now we gazed straight at each other for 
some moments, 

“I promised you that you should be freed,” I 
said, “and you shall be. I shall be sorry to have 
any man’s blood on my hands; but if you can be 
saved in no other way it must be so,” 

“You do love me indeed !”” she murmured, with 
a sort of sad exultation in her tone. But she added: 
“T cannot let you doit. I cannot lose you, even to 
be freed from him. It is my father’s fault, after all. 
Besides—” 

“T take it upon myself,” interrupted I, with a 
dignity which may have been absurd, but which did 
not seem so to me at the time. 

“But it would be murder—at any rate, the law 
would call it so. No, you must not be called a mur- 
derer, Tom. But I—they would not hang a woman 
—let me doit! I should love to do it!” 

And she spoke with a look that confirmed the 
words. 

Before I could reply, however, her expression 
changed again. She appeared to think intensely for 
a few moments, and then her face lighted up. Sud- 
denly she caught my hand and kissed it. 

‘‘And kiss me, Tom!” she cried, excitedly. 
‘Kiss me, for I deserve it! I have thought of a 
way that will save us all!” 

Much startled, and half fearing that the girl’s 
mind had given way under the pressure of trouble, I 
was attempting to quiet her; but she silenced me 
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by an impetuous gesture, and went on speaking ea- 
gerly and rapidly. 

‘* To-morrow we had planned to go to Kohlstein 
fora picnic. It’s a great, immense rock, where rob- 
bers lived hundreds of years ago. Hardly any one 
ever goes there now. I have been there, and I re- 
member that on the top it is full of deep clefts and 
holes; and I thought how, if any one were to fall 
into one, they might lie there for months without 
being found ; and they could never get out of them- 
selves. So now—listen! We will goup there—you 
and I and—he; and I will lead him near the brink 
of one of those clefts, and then you must rush for- 
ward, and take him, and drop him down—down to 
the bottom! So we shall get what we want, and yet 
there need be no murder.” 

“Not be murder, Kate?” 

“Tt need not be; for when he was safe down 
there, rather than be left to starve, he would give up 
those papers. Don’t you think he would?” 

She was trembling with excitement, and her state 
communicated itself in some degree to me, so that I 
was scarcely able to think coherently. But there 
certainly seemed to be plausibility in her scheme ; at 
the worst it would be better than shooting the man 
outright. But would the recovery of the papers put 
an end to Slurk’s persecution of Kate as well as of 
her father? Would not his power over her remain? 

“But we can have him imprisoned then, you 
see,” was her answer to my objection; ‘‘and for 
fear of that he would never dare to trouble me 
again. He would have been in prison long ago but 
for the papers.” 

“It certainly seems a good plan,” I said, after a 
confused attempt to turn the matter over in my 
mind. ‘We'll ask your father’s opinion to-mor- 
row.” 

‘“Oh, he must know nothing of it!” she ex- 
claimed, with a gesture of vehement dissent. ‘‘ He 
would betray it. You don’t know how—what a 
power that villain has over him. Slurk treats him 
_ like a child when they are alone. No, Tom; we 
must do it all ourselves, or it will fail. Only when 
it is done will dear papa get back his courage.” 

I knew more about how Mr. Birchmore was 
treated by his valet in private than Kate was aware ; 
but I made no allusion to this. The more I reflect- 
ed upon the enterprise, the more inclined I was to 
assent to it. It was wild, fantastic, unconventional ; 
but it had important practical merits nevertheless. 
Moreover, it possessed the powerful recommenda- 
tion (as I deemed it) of allowing for a fair man-to- 
man struggle between Slurk and myself. I was to 
overpower him by main strength ; and from what I 
had observed of the fellow I fancied he would be 
able to make just resistance enough to save my self- 
respect. On the other hand, he might be able to do 
more than this ; and, if the worst came to the worst, 
of course I might be compelled to maim him with 
my revolver. But, altogether, the prospect kindled 
my imagination; I was stimulated by the thought 
of distinguishing myself by my personal prowess 


tardly oppressor. And as I looked at her standing 
there before me, so lovely and full of courageous 
fire, I said to myself that no knight of yore ever did 
battle in the lists for a worthier lady-love. 

However, I realized that this was neither the 
place nor the hour to enter upon a detailed discus- 
sion of our plans. Every moment that Kate re- 
mained with me increased her peril, especially if, as 
she seemed to think was the case, Slurk had dis- 
patched her hither. As to his motive in so doing, I 
had no difficulty in forming an opinion, There was 
little doubt that he meant to use her as an uncon- 
scious cat’s-paw to steal the diamonds, as before to 
purloin the papers compromising her father. Had I 
been asleep, the device could hardly have failed of 
success. But as Kate seemed herself not to suspect 
the real nature of her involuntary errand, I would 
not additionally distress her by alluding to it ; it was 
enough that it furnished me with a sufficient pre- 
text, had others been wanting, for inflicting chastise- 
ment on the valet. 

Kate said, in answer to my inquiry as to the pro- 
posed time of our starting on the picnic-expedition 
the next day, that it would probably be about eleven 
in the forenoon ; we would, therefore, have ample 
time to settle the particulars of our scheme before 
the hour of action arrived. At parting she clung to 
me with peculiar tenderness ; nor had I ever loved 
her so well as at that moment, when I looked for- 
ward to liberating her forever from the evil spell 
that had been blighting her young life. 

After she had goneI had the curiosity to examine 
the bolt on the door, The explanation of its mys- 
terious opening proved simple enough. The screws 
whereby the socket of the bolt had been fastened to 
the door-frame had been removed, and the holes so 
enlarged that they could be slipped in and out with- 
out difficulty. Socket and screws had then been re- 
placed, so that the bolt-could be shot as readily as 
before. But the security was only an illusion ; for, 
the latch being turned, a slight push would bring 
away the socket and screws attached to the bolt ; and 
thus the supposed means of safety be ingeniously 
used to disguise the real absence thereof. 


Vill. 


IT occurred to me the next morning that, con- 
sidering the nature of the work that was cut out for 
me, it might be prudent to depart from my usual 
custom by leaving the diamonds at home in Chris- 
tina’s charge, as she had herself suggested; and I 
took the earliest opportunity of mentioning this pro- 
posal to Kate. To my surprise, she at once ex- 
pressed a decided dissent from the arrangement, and, 
indeed, seemed so much perturbed by it that I at 
once relinquished the idea, But I begged her to 
tell me the reasons of her objection. 

“Not now,” she said, hastily; “I hear papa 
coming ; wait till after breakfast, and then you shall 
know.” 

We were standing at the gate of the court-yard, 
breathing the fresh morning air. She left me, and 


before my mistress’s eyes, in conflict with her das- | returned to the house, whence Mr. Birchmore al- 
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most immediately issued, and saluted me with more 
than his usual cordiality. I wondered what his be- 
havior would have been had he known of the trans- 
actions of the past night, or of what was in store 
for us during theday. He began to talk about Kohl- 
stein, and related several anecdotes of the bandits 
by whom it was said formerly to have been inhab- 
ited, 

“T have been up there more than once,” he re- 
marked, “ and the traces of their occupation are still 
visible. I remember one feature that particularly 
impressed me—a narrow cleft or chasm of consider- 
able depth, into which the old fellows are said to 
have thrown their prisoners when they became re- 
fractory.” 

““ Would the fall kill them?” 

**T should say not; the bottom seemed full of 
chopped brushwood and other such rubbish. But 
no human being could have got out unaided ; and 
probably a day or two’s lonely sojourn there would 
bring the most resolute malcontent to terms. It 
would be a ghastly fate to fall in there nowadays, 
"and have one’s skeleton fished out again the follow- 
ing year, perhaps, and a sensational paragraph in the 
newspapers. You young folks must pick your steps 
carefully to-day.” 

“ Forewarned is forearmed !” rejoined I, with a 
short laugh. Further conversation was cut short by 
a summons to breakfast. On this occasion Slurk 
waited at table, and I observed him with more than 
usual attention and toleration, as one with whom I 
was so soon to try desperate conclusions. He was 
certainly a villainous-looking character; but he ap- 
peared to be, for reasons best known to himself, in 
excellent spirits this morning ; a circumstance which 
stirred up an unwilling kind of compassion within 
me, reflecting what a speedy and final end was going 
to be put to all his possibilities of enjoyment. Vile 
though his life had been, it was the only one he had. 

Kate likewise had the semblance of unusual gay- 
ety, but I could see that it was either feigned or the 
result of nervous excitement. And my judgment 
was justified when, after breakfast, she overtook me 
as I was on the way up-stairs to my room to make 
my final preparations, and said, in a voice unsteady 
with emotion : 

‘Tom, dear, you asked me why you might not 
leave your diamonds with Christina. You do not 
know what danger you were in last night! On my 
way back to my room I heard two people talking to- 
gether, and they mentioned your name, so I stopped 
and listened. One said: ‘The bolt is all right; I 
had better go in and risk it; he’ll be certain to be 
asleep by thistime!’ And then the other said: ‘He 
has his revolver; leave it to me; he believes he can 
trust me. To-morrow, when he goes out, I'll get 
him to leave them with me for safety!’ and then 
they both laughed. My darling, this house is a den 
of thieves !” 

“Were the persons you heard—who were they?” 

“‘ Christina, and that creature she calls her father. 
Hush! there she comes. She must not see us to- 
gether ;” and in a moment Kate had glided away, I 
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went on up the stairs with a heavy heart. I would 
almost rather not have heard this last revelation ; 
my confidence in my penetration had received a hu- 


‘miliating shock. To think that Christina’s innocent 


face and modest, maidenly air concealed the heart 
of a thief, or, worse still, of a decoy-duck, was a 
blow to my vanity as well as to my faith in human na- 
ture. How artful she had been, when I fancied her 
most ingenuous and kind! And then it all at once 
flashed upon me—what if Heinrich Rudolph him- 
self were in the plot! what if he had written them 
to be on the lookout for me! and what if Slurk, be- 
ing secretly in league with him, had contrived to 
get the Birchmores, and me along with them, into 
this house, intending to divide the spoil with Herr 
Rudolph and Christina! Many signs seemed to 
point to this as a true deduction from the circum- 
stances ; and, even as I was rather grimly consider- 
ing the matter, a new confirmation of Kate’s discov- 
ery awaited me. Christina was standing at my room- 
door, and, as I came up, she courtesied and said: 

“TI was wishing to speak a moment to Herr 
Gainsborough, if he would permit me.” 

“What do you want?” I asked, somewhat 
roughly. 

“‘ Does the honored Herr remember what I said 
yesterday—?” 

“That you wished me to give you my diamonds 
for safe-keeping? Yes; and I have to answer that 
I am not quite so trustful as you seem to think !” 

The scornful and severe tone in which I spoke 
evidently startled her; but she still affected not to 
understand. 

“It was for Herr Gainsborough’s own sake—” 
she began, but I interrupted her. 

“Do you remember what / said yesterday ?—that 
I went armed ; well, I am armed to-day, and who- 
ever tries to teach me how to take care of my dia- 
monds may happen to get a bullet instead: so let 
him beware. If Herr Rudolph is anxious about 
me, you can tell him that!” 

“Herr Gainsborough will be sorry to have spok- 
en so,” said Christina, coloring deeply, and with 
tremulous lip. 

‘‘T am sorry to have to say it, Christina. But, 
can you tell me how the bolt of this door came to 
be in this condition?” and I pulled out the loose 
socket as I spoke, and the screws fell to the floor. 

“ Indeed, I did not know this!” exclaimed she ; 
but the dismay and confusion which were but too 
plainly visible on her face belied her words. 

“Vou will understand, however, that a house 
whose fastenings are so much out of order would 
not be a proper place to keep treasures in. Well, 
good-by, Christina. I am going to Kohlstein, and 
probably I sha’n’t spend another night here. When 
you write to your brother in Paris, you may tell him 
that the diamonds are quite safe, though they may 
have been in danger.” 

‘Will Herr Gainsborough let me say one 
word ?”’ 

“‘Tt’s too late—I have no time,” returned I, 
with an emphasis all the more coldly contemptuous 
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because of the secret inclination I felt—in view of 
her youth and prettiness—to be compassionate and 
forgiving; and perhaps I was half sorry that she 


attempted no further self-vindication, but, obeying | 


my gesture of dismissal, passed out of the door and 
down the passage, with her bare feet, and her blue 
eyes downcast, and no backward glance. When she 
was gone, I shut the door in no enviable mood, and 
walked to and fro about my room like a surly bull in 
a pound, For the first though not for the last time 
I heartily cursed the diamonds ; they seemed to raise 
the devil wherever I carried them. In the midst of 
my anathemas Mr. Birchmore knocked at the door, 
and told me that everything was ready down-stairs 
for the start. 

‘¢ And, by-the-by, Gainsborough,” he added, with 
one of his point-blank, icy glances, ‘‘I have ar- 
ranged that our luggage shall be removed to-day ; 
and, if you leave yours here, I advise you to seal it 
up in my presence. I found the lock of my door in 
rather a strange condition this morning. I have my 
own’ opinion of what our landlord may be.” 

‘“Who recommended you to this place, Mr. 
Birchmore ?” I demanded, curtly ; for I was getting 
to feel something like contempt for my intended 
father-in-law. It is not easy to respect a man who, 
under whatever stress of circumstances, allows an- 
other man to make a slave of him. 

‘*Tt was that fellow Slurk; and he deserves a 
good horsewhipping for it!” replied Birchmore, 
thrusting his hands resolutely into his pockets. 

‘‘T think he deserves at least that,’ I rejoined, 
with a significant laugh; ‘and whenever you're 
inclined to operate on him, I'll stand by you.” 

Mr. Birchmore said no more, and we went 
down-stairs in silence. Kate was already seated in 
the carriage ; Slurk was on the box, with a large 
basket containing our provisions for the day beside 
him. Mr. Birchmore and I took our places—one of 
us, at least, with a heavy heart. The landlord stood 
at the door and nodded us a surly farewell. 

“Where is Christina?"’ I asked him. 

“She has gone to the town to sell eggs; did the 
Herr want anything?” 

‘“T should -like to have sent for a screw-driver ; 
but probably I can get one on our way back,” was 
my answer ; and with that we drove away. 

In about half an hour, proceeding by unfre- 
quented roads, we came in sight of Kohlstein. It 
was a vast, four-sided mass of gray rock, seamed 
with deep clefts and fissures running horizontally 
and vertically, so that it appeared to have been built 
of gigantic blocks of stone. It was considerably 
over one hundred feet in sheer height, and it stood 
upon a rising ground of shifting sand. Slender 
trees grew here and there out of the crevices of its 
headlong sides, and straggled nakedly along its level 
summit, outlined against the sky. It was an ideal 
place for a robber stronghold; impregnable, cer- 
tainly, to any attack save that of the heaviest mod- 
ern artillery. 

‘“We must get out and walk from here,” re- 
marked Mr. Birchmore. ‘‘There’s only one way of 





getting to the top, and that’s on the other side. I 
have got a touch of my rheumatics to day, and hard- 
ly think I shall be able to do the climbing. How- 
ever, that needn’t interfere with you young people, 
of course.” 

I exchanged a covert look with Kate as I helped 
her to descend from the carriage ; and she pressed 
my hand and smiled. I admired her courage as 
much as I lamented the apparent lack of it in her 
father. The horse having been unharnessed and 
tethered where some cool grass grew beside a stream, 
we struck off across the sandy upland ; Slurk carry- 
ing the big basket, Mr. Birchmore walking with a 
rather feeble step near him, and Kate and I in front. 
It was an even hotter day than yesterday, and the 
tramp was a wearisome one, By the time we ar- 
rived at the foot of the Stein, we were quite ready 
to rest a few minutes in the shadow of the rock, for 
coolness and breath. 

‘“No, I can’t doit!” said Mr. Birchmore, wip- 
ing his forehead and glancing hopelessly up at the 
narrow white foot-path that seemed to mount almost 
straight upward to the distant summit. ‘‘ Just leave 
me here, with a few sandwiches and a hottle of 
hock, and I shall do very comfortably till you come 
back.” 

It was certainly very arduous work clambering 
up that ladder-like path, and I doubt whether Kate’s 
determination and mine would have held out, had 
the motive which urged us been merely one of curi- 
osity. But the top was gained at last, and we threw 
ourselves down on the dry grass to rest and to be 
fanned by the welcome breeze that blew there. 
Slurk placed the basket in a little hollow where 
some bushes kept off the direct rays of the sun, and 
stretched himself at full length beside it. 

‘Now let us walk about,” suggested Kate, at 
length, in an undertone; “‘ we must see what there 
is to be seen.” rf 

We had already arranged all the steps by which 
we were to proceed to the achievement of our pur- 
pose, and we felt that the sooner it was ended now 
the better. The surface on which we stood, though 
preserving a general level, was full of irregularities 
and unevennesses ; it was overgrown with low bushes 
and parched grass, with perhaps half a dozen starved 
and meagre trees. Here and there the naked rock 
jutted forth from the thin soil, crumbling and weath- 
er-worn, its surface stained in places with dry lichens. 
The entire table was scarcely two-thirds of an acre 
in area; and a more forlorn and uncongenia! spot it 
would be hard to find, even in the midst of sum- 
mer. The cave in which the robbers lived was 
somewhere lower down ; we had passed its entrance 
on our way up; but it was here, probably, that an 
outlook was kept over the country, to spy out the 
approach of victims or of enemies. It struck me. 
that it was hardly worth while to be a bandit, if one 
must put up with such bleak and unattractive quar- 
ters in which to carry on the business. 

Kate and I wandered over this barren summit 
hand-in-hand. The moment was now very near that 
was to make a great change in the world for both of 
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us. We felt, somehow, as if we were taking leave 
of a certain part of our lives then. At least, I re- 
member gazing out across the wide expanse of sun- 
light country that stretched far away on every side, 
and wondering whether it would look the same an 
hour hence. Slurk all the while lay beside his bas- 
ket, and appeared to be asleep. 

We came to the brow of a sort of shelf or shal- 
low declivity, descending which we found ourselves 
on a lower level by some six or seven feet ; and so 
much of the area as lay behind us ceased to be 
visible. Advancing a few paces farther, we paused 
abruptly on the edge of a dark, profound cleft, 
which gaped right at our feet. It was so narrow 
that one might easily leap across it at its widest 
part ; but it was so deep that, for all that I could 
see, it might descend to the very base of the Stein. 
Peering downward earnestly, however, my eyes, be- 
coming accustomed to the gloom, could dimly dis- 
cern what seemed to be a bottom at a depth of not 
more than twenty feet. 

“It’s an awful thing to do, after all!” I mur- 
mured, after a long inspection, looking up at Kate. 

“Are you ready ?” was all her answer. 

“Ves,” said I, shamed by her resolution. 
him come.” 

She mounted the little ridge, and stood with her 
graceful figure silhouetted against the blue heavens. 
I, below, turned up the cuffs of my sleeves and but- 
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‘toned my coat across my chest. 


“‘Slurk !”’ called she, in a clear, penetrating tone, 
“bring the basket here, if you please. We mean to 
take our luncheon on this side.” 

She remained standing there, with her back tow- 
ard me. From my lower position I could not see 
whether Slurk were answering her summons with 
alacrity or not ; but, since it would be his last oppor- 
tunity of obeying her orders, I was content to let 
him take his time. By-and-by he appeared, with the 
basket on his arm; he descended the ledge, and Kate 
followed him, with her eyes on me. 

“Set it down there, near the edge of this pit; 
not quite so near, please. Now take hold of 
him !” 

The last words were spoken in a sharp, ringing 
tone ; and at the same moment the girl drew a long 
knife from beneath the overskirt of her dress, and 
stood with it in her hand. Surprised at her action, 
I hesitated half an instant—in that half-instant Slurk 
had thrown himself toward me and grasped me 
round the body with his long, powerful arms. Al- 
most simultaneously with his attack, I felt myself 
borne down by a heavy weight from behind, and my 
arms pinioned. The struggle for 2 minute or two 
was tremendous, but I felt that I was overpowered. 
A hand was pressing hard against my windpipe. 
Kate stood there with her knife, a new and strange 
expression on her face ; but she did not stir. 

At length a panting voice close to my ear—a 
voice which I knew well, and which, heard now, so 
amazed me that I almost ceased to resist—said : 

“T’ve got him safe here, Slurk; have you got 
his legs?” 
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A grunt from Slurk intimated that he had. 

“‘ Now then, Kittie,” continued Mr. Birchmore ; 
“be quick there, will you?” 

Kate came toward me with her knife. At that 
sight I uttered a yell of animal rage, and made one 
more desperate effort to be free. 

“Hold him tight, can’t you?” said Kate, in a 
voice that I scarcely recognized as hers; ‘‘I don’t 
want to hurt him.” 

They mastered me; and then, with a rapidity and 
deftness that showed the practised professional, Kate 
made a circular cut through the breast of my coat 
and drew out the diamonds. 

“That's all right,” remarked Birchmore. ‘‘ Now 
the rope !” 

She went to the basket, and took from it a coil 
of fine rope. The two men threw me upon my face, 
and bound my arms and my feet securely. I made 
little resistance, but submitted in sullen silence. 

“Don’t forget his revolver,” said Birchmore, when 
this was done ; and, turning me over, they took the 
weapon from my pocket. 

‘** How do you feel now, young gentleman ?” in- 
quired the fellow, addressing me witha smile. “ This 
is the result of plotting to throw unfortunate valets 
into deep pits, and of flirting with strange young 
women. I warned you, you remember, to keep out 
of our way ; but idle curiosity has been your ruin.— 
Kittie, put on the diamonds; he says they become 
you!” 

Slurk grinned at this sally, but the girl said, mood- 
ily: ‘‘ Don’t bother the boy, Jack ; he behaved like a 
gentleman all through ; he’d make a great deal bet- 
ter husband than youdo! Heigho!” 

“Well, captain,” continued Birchmore, address- 
ing Slurk in English, ‘‘ what are your orders? Shall 
we lower away now, and be off? It’s nearly half- 
past one, and we’ve a good distance to go before 
three.” 

“Listen to me, Mr. Gainsborough,” said Slurk, 
also speaking in English, though with a foreign ac- 
cent ; “we've got what we wanted out of you, and 
we don’t want to do you any more harm than is 
necessary. But we must have time to get safe away, 
and to do that we must allow twenty-four hours. We 
shall leave you at the bottom of this pit, with some 
provisions ; and I shall loosen your arms enough so 
that you can feed yourself. After we are safe, I 
shall write to your friends at the farmhouse, who 
are very honest persons, I believe, and they will 
come here and get you out. That is the best we 
can do for you.—Now, then, Jack !” 

They loosed the cord a little round my arms ; 
then, taking it by the slack end, they lowered me 
into that dark chasm until I rested at the bottom. 
Then I saw Kate's face above the edge, between 
me and the sky, with something wrapped up in paper 
in her hand. 

‘“‘ Here’s some sandwiches for you, my poor boy,” 
said she. ‘I’m sorry to say good-by to you in this 
way, really! But I don’t suppose you’d have me 
now, even if Jack weren’t my husband already. Well, 
good-by. Don't flirt too much with that silly little 
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Christina when you get out. There are the sand- 
wiches.” 

She let them fall beside me, nodded, and was 
gone. I lay on my back, with nothing to look at 
but the narrow strip of blue sky overhead. It was 
quite cool where I lay, on a bed of sand and rub- 
bish, and it was still as death. I was buried alive 
to all intents and purposes, and the chance of my 
ever being disinterred rested upon a basis of proba- 
bility so narrow that I judged it wisest not to hope. 
I lay there, gazing up at the sky, and thinking over 
my adventure—beginning at the beginning, with my 
meeting with Birchmore at the hotel, and tracing the 
progress of the conspiracy step by step to its conclu- 
sion here. It was very ingenious, and very well car- 
ried out. It had taught me a lesson that I was like- 
ly to profit by, if I ever got out. 

I don’t know how long I lay there—probably but 
a short time. All at once, another face intervened 
between me and the sky. It was not Kate’s this 
time ; it was a very different one—Christina’s, 

After peering anxiously downward for several 
moments, she asked : 

‘*Is Herr Gainsborough there ?” 

MES. 4 

‘‘The Herr is not badly hurt ?” 

‘* Not a bit, Christina !” 

‘* Gott sei Dank !” she exclaimed, heartily ; and 
adding: “It is all well ; you will be helped out im- 
mediately,” she vanished. 

Soon other faces appeared, with beards and hel- 
mets—the faces of the “ Polizei.” In a few min- 
utes, by the aid of ropes and stout arms, I was drawn 
up once more to the light of day, blinking like an 
awkward bat. 

Before me stood nearly a dozen persons : a squad 
of police-officers, with their swords and carbines ; 
Herr Rudolph and Christina ; and three prisoners— 
a woman and two men, whose faces were unpleasant- 
ly familiar to me. 

Some little official ceremony of identification, 
‘and so forth, having been gone through with, we all 
started for our various places of destination. The 
trial took place not long afterward in Dresden; the 
prisoners were all convicted, and sentenced to—I 
don’t care to remember what. They were a dan- 
gerous gang of thieves, whom the police of several 
countries had long been vainly endeavoring to capt- 
ure. But, meanwhile, I went back to spend the 
night at the farmhouse of Herr Rudolph. I need 
not say that I scarcely had the courage to look him 
and his daughter in the face. Herr Rudolph was a 
most excellent and blameless person; and as for 
Christina— ! I knew not in what terms to begin my 
apologies to her. 

It appeared that my little friend Heinrich, in 
Paris, had had his suspicions of the man calling him- 
self Birchmore from the first, and, in writing to his 
father and sister, had mentioned as much. When, 
therefore, the Birchmore party unexpectedly turned 
up at the farmhouse, along with the owner of the 
diamonds, a good deal of perturbation was created. 
Afraid openly to warn me, in the absence of direct 
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evidence, Christina had done what she could indi- 
rectly to excite suspicions in my mind. Failing in 
this, the girl had actually gone down to Schandau, 
on the evening of my interview with Kate in my 
chamber, and laid her information at the police 
bureau. The next morning she met the officers by 
appointment at some distance from the house, and 
they followed us to Kohlstein. After seeing the 
whole party of us to the top of the Stein (Birchmore 
followed a few minutes after myself and the others), 
they formed a cordon at the foot of the path, and _ 
one of their number went up to reconnoitre. Peep- 
ing over the edge of the plateau, he saw Birchmore 
just making his attack, and immediately signaled 
to those below to approach. Thus it happened that 
the thieves, as they were making off with their plun- 
der, found themselves confronted by an impassable 
cordon of six loaded carbines. Resistance was out 
of the question, and they surrendered at discre- 
tion. 

“ And what can I do, Christina,” I said, “to 
show you how much I thank you? Of course I 
don’t speak of canceling the obligation—that noth- 
ing could do; but I should like to leave you some- 
thing to—to remind you that you saved my life and 
my diamonds. Would you wear a diamond ring for 
me, or a pair of ear-rings?” 

“ No, many thanks, Herr Gainsborough,” replied 
the little maiden, gravely. ‘‘ You owe me nothing ; 
and, as for diamonds, I shall never like them, since I 
have seen them the cause of so much trouble and 
danger.” 

“ But unless you let me do something, Christina, 
I must think you refuse to forgive me for my inex- 
cusable impertinence and stupidity.” 

She looked down at her bare feet, and smoothed 
her apron. 

‘Well, lieber Herr, I would not like to have you 
think that, truly; I do forgive you with all my 
heart ; and just before you go away to-morrow—just 
when you are ready to start—perhaps, if you please, 
I will ask you for something.” 

“You shall have it, whatever it is,” I an- 
swered. 

So, the next day, when the drosky was at the 
door, and my trunk packed and put on the box, I 
left Herr Rudolph conversing with the driver, and 
went back into the house to find Christina. She 
was standing in a shadowy corner of the kitchen, so 
absorbed in scouring plates that she did not appear 
to notice me until I spoke. 

“JT am come to say good-by, and to claim your 
promise, Christina.” 

She put down her plate, and blushed, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“ Herr Gainsborough will not be offended? it is 
something I have no right to ask—only—it will show 
Iam not unforgiving—and—it would be better for 
me than the diamonds.” 

“What is it, dear Christina?” 

She looked up in my face, shyly and yet frank- 
ly, and said: 

“ Kiss me 


” 
! 


MY MUSE. 


IX. 


THIS (as nearly us I can recollect it) is the story 
told me by my friend Tom Gainsborough, as we sat 
over a decanter of claret after one of his inimitable 
little dinners. When it was over, I gave a grunt, 
and flung the butt-end of my cigar into the grate. 

“There’s one thing I don’t understand about 
this story,” I then remarked ; ‘‘and it has misled 
me all along. Your description of that creature, 
Kate—her eyes and eyebrows, complexion, hands, 
and nationality—all persuaded me it was the present 
Mrs. Gainsborough. Yet it appears she was nothing 
of the sort!” 

““T should think not, indeed !’’ exclaimed Tom, 
laughing. ‘‘ They are as different, even in appear- 
ance, as two straight-browed brunettes could possi- 
bly be. It is not my fault if you were misled by a 
description—you who know so well how incurably 
vague the best descriptions are. Were you to see 
them side by side, you would acknowledge that they 
are as little alike as you and Tare. As to the Amer- 
ican part of it—the truth is, they were not really 
Americans at all: Birchmore and the girl were 
French ; and I in my ignorance mistook their French 
accent for the Yankee twang. When, several years 
later, I met some real Americans—and married one 
of them—I realized my error.” 

“Humph! Well, I dare say you were not more 
stupid than the majority of your countrymen would 
have been in your place. But another thing—was 
all that mesmeric business genuine, or a part of the 
conspiracy ?”’ 


“Conspiracy, of course! It was the stock expe- 
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dient of the gang—and a very ingenious one, I think; 
for of course the mesmerized one might turn up any- 
where, and, if she were not discovered, well and 
good ; while if she were, all she had to say was that 
she was in a mesmeric trance. As it happened, the 
latter alternative occurred in both their attempts on 
me; but I give the girl credit for turning it off ex- 
cellently well. In fact, she took a real artistic in- 
terest in her business. You see, she had been trained 
as a rope-dancer in her childhood, and afterward she 
was on the stage fora time. She certainly had mar- 
velous dramatic talent, and thoroughly enjoyed ‘ tak- 
ing a part.’ The realistic element that entered into 
her performances no doubt rendered them much 
more exciting than ordinary stage-work, and per- 
haps, sometimes, she almost deceived herself.” 

“Ah! I should not wonder. Well, and what 
was the meaning of that confusion about the steam- 
boat and the train, and Birchmore’s explana- 
tions?” ‘ 

‘“‘A mistake on their part—that’s all. Accidents 
will happen, you know. I dare say my unexpected 
questions disconcerted them greatly ; but I was un- 
suspicious enough, Heaven knows. What I admire 
as much as anything in their management of the af- 
fair was the skill with which they made me believe, 
from the outset, that I was forcing my company up- 
on ¢hem, when in reality it was they who were lead- 
ing me round by the nose.” 

““Missus Gainsborough say de tea ready, sah!” 
said the sable servitor, opening the door. 

“Let’s go up at once!” I exclaimed, rising from 
my chair. ‘I shall hereafter feel a new interest in 
looking at Mrs. Gainsborough’s diamonds !” 
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NE cold, November day, hooded with rain 
And cloaked with gray, 
My muse rapped sadly on my window-pane. 


‘‘Comein! come in!” I cried; ‘‘ my fire is red, 
And chamber wide, 
And banquet of my thought is rarely spread.” 


But dumb, without the door, the figure stood, 
Upon my floor 
Casting the shadow of its rain-bound hood. 


“¢ Come in! come in!” I cried; ‘‘O silent one! 
Sit by my side ; 
The fire is flaming, like a summer sun, 


With heat and light ; here’s gentle, lotos rest 
For thy sad plight ; 
Come, share the rosy dreams of poet’s breast.” 


The rain, like silvery hair, blew in to me; 
And thwart the air 
There swept a cry, ‘‘I cannot come to thee!” 


‘‘Comein ! come in!” I cried; ‘‘thou’st wandered long 
And storm defied— 
Come in, and I will write thee down in song.” 


One whisper tearful woke—’twas all I heard— 
‘* Hath poet spoke ? 
Thou callest me as some warm-nested bird 


Calls drenched one to despoil his dainty nest : 
‘Wait, suffer, toil ;’ 
I come when storms moan through thy own hurt breast.” 


My fire died down ; the threatening shade of eve 
Fell like a frown ; 
I heard the day its dreary night-shroud weave ; 


Grim shadows lurked, and touched me with dull pain ; 
The cold wind worked 
To ope my lattice, and one rapped again. 


‘¢ Come in! come in!” I cried, ‘*O wanderer strange!” 
A voice replied : 
‘Sing now thy song for me; the wild time’s change 


Is in thy soul; I’ll sit, and, shivering, wait 
For poet’s dole ; 
He only gives who sings attuned to fate!” 
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BIRDS THEN AND NOW. 


vA a one who has had the happiness of living 
in a country-home, and on the same ground, 
during the last twenty years, must naturally have 
been led to observe the birds flitting about the gar- 
dens and lawns of the neighborhood. And it mat- 
ters little whether that country-home be in a village 
or among open farms. Many birds are partial to a 
village-life. The gardens and fruit-trees are an at- 
traction to them. Nay, there are some of the bird- 
folk who seem really to enjoy the neighborhood of 
man. Among these are the wrens, the robins, the 
cat-birds, and, to a certain extent, the humming- 
birds. These lovely little creatures no doubt enjoy 
the Eden of the flower-garden, rather than the 
neighborhood of Adam and Eve. They have no 
objection to the human race, however they endure 
our presence. And there can be no doubt that any 
ten acres of village-gardens will show you many 
more humming-birds during the midsummer hours 
between early dawn and the latest glimpse of twi- 
light than can be found in the same extent of wood 
or meadow. These little creatures take especial de- 
light in flitting about the flower-gardens in the even- 
ing, at the very moment when family groups gather 
on the verandas, and will often fly within arm’s- 
length. They seem proudly conscious that their 
marvelous flight—rapid, is it not, beyond that of any 
other earthly creature ?— will carry them half the 
length of the garden before that clumsy being, 
man, can rise to his feet. Who ever caught a hum- 
ming-bird in flight? A humming-bird on the wing 
you may perhaps have captured; more than half 
their lives would seem to be passed on those quiver- 
ing wings. They feed on the wing always. Of all 
the feathered tribe few so well deserve the epithet 
of birds of the air. Seldom do you see one at rest. 
While poising itself before some honey-yielding 
flower with that inconceivably rapid quivering of 
the wings, the humming-bird may occasionally be 
caught, but the achievement is not a common one, 
In actual flight it may be doubted if one ever was 
caught. Confident in their marvelous power of 
wing, they linger lovingly about the flower-garden 
while human forms are very near, and human voices 
are chatting in varied tones, and no doubt clearly 
heard by them. Few birds, excepting those belong- 
ing to the night, are out so late. They must have a 
large acquaintance among the fire-flies, the katydids, 
the gay moths, and the hooting owls. Doubtless the 
fragrance of the flowers, always more powerful in 
the dewy evening hours, proves the attraction, They 
do not, however, always visit the sweetest blossoms, 
they seldom poise before a rose or a lily, but they 
know very well that roses and lilies do not live alone; 
gathering about those queenly flowers, they will be 
sure to find a brilliant company yielding the sweets 
they seek. Whatever may be the cause, they are 
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arrant little rovers, in the latest twilight and in the 
early moonlight. There are, indeed, few hours in 
the twenty-four when that silent sprite, the hum- 
ming-bird, may not be found darting to and fro 
around our village homes. 

That delightful singer, the merry house-wren, so 
delicate in form, so cheery in his ways, so lively, so 
fearless, so sweet and joyous in his song, is a fast 
friend of mankind, seeking from preference to build 
near us. It is a social little creature, often building 
within range of eye and hand, and almost cheating 
one into the fancy that his sole object is to sing for 
the amusement of his neighbors. He will begin a de- 
lightful strain close to a window, perched on a flow- 
ering shrub perchance, or swinging to and fro on a 
waving spray of some creeping vine, and sing half an 
hour away with little interruption. No one can hear 
one of his joyous bursts of song without being con- 
vinced that the wren sings with pure pleasure, out of 
the fullness of his happy little heart. The birds sing 
to us nothing but Truth. In this sense, their songs 
are pure as hymns. There is no leaven of evil in 
And they clearly delight in their gift 
of song. It is said that, on some happy occasion, 
when Jenny Lind had been surpassing herself at a 
charity concert, she exclaimed, joyously, “‘ Es ist 
doch schén dass ich so singen kann!” (“Is it not 
charming that I can sing so!”). And if we un- 
derstood the language of the wren, we might per- 
haps discover the same feeling of happy wonder at 
his own performance. His summer life seems to be 
more than half song. He will sing in the warmest 
noontide hours, when other birds are silent. He 
will sing on cloudy days, when other birds are mop- 
ing. But perhaps his choicest, most gleesome, most 
musical melody, is sung after a shower, from the head 
of some tall weed, and beneath the rainbow. He 
sings for the pleasure of his wife. He sings for the 
instruction and entertainment of his numerous little 
family. Sometimes one sees him flying toward his 
nest with a very eager, busy look, as if occupied 
with some affair of vast iniportance ; in another mo- 
ment he is out again, perched on the same twig 
where you have often seen him singing as if music 
were his only object in life. Nevertheless, he is 
anything but an idle creature, a regular busybody in 
fact, a great builder of nests, a very kind husband, 
and an excellent father to his comical little children, 
who cluster together full of fun and play, but rather 
helpless, and who are watched by their parents and 
fed by them long after they have left the nest. And, 
happily for us, through all his family cares he sings 
away merrily and sweetly beneath our windows, 
ever generous with his music. 

As for the robins, every one knows that portly, 
honest, sensible-looking creature, the first bird to 
return to the village in the early spring-days, and 
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the last to leave us. They are often very tame. 
And no wonder: many of them were doubtless born 
on some window-sill, or under the eaves of your own 
house, perhaps. We once had a very friendly ac- 
quaintance with a robin family, which lasted during 
three years. The parent -birds, frightened from 
their first nest in a pine-tree on the bank of the 
Susquehanna bya cruel and rapacious hawk, who 
devoured their first brood under the very eyes of the 
poor father and mother, took refuge in very close 
neighborhood to us, beneath the roof of a veranda 
over the front-door of a cottage-home. There they 
seemed to feel perfectly safe, and took little heed of 
the coming and going of the family. They lingered 
very late that first year, the different members of their 
family flitting about the house, frequently on the roof 
of the veranda, or on the window-sills. The fol- 
lowing spring, to our great pleasure, they returned, 
and, no little to our surprise, repaired the old nest 
over the front-door, and raised another family in it. 
They seemed to become even more tame, were not 
disturbed by the painters at work on the veranda, 
and continued to hover about the house more or less 
during the whole summer. The autumn was mild, 
and they lingered very late. At last there were light 
falls of snow, and the nights grew cold. At this 
moment a young robin, full-grown, but one of the 
summer brood, was observed to be often perching 
on a lower limb of a tree shading the veranda in 
summer-time, but now bare, of course. He would 
sit there by the hour, with his head turned toward 
the house. Early in the morning, on first opening 
the blinds, there was robin on his favorite limb. 
Late in the November twilight, there sat our robin, 
generally looking into our windows, as it were. 
Food was thrown on the roof of the veranda, but he 
ate little of it. All through November, until the last 
leaves had fallen, we saw our little friend more or 
less frequently. At length, he seemed to be the 
only robin left about the place, but there he was, 
looking toward the house when we opened the blinds 
at daylight. There he was still seen after the first 
snow-storm, when the gray limb where he perched 
was covered with snow. We watched him now 
with affectionate anxiety, and wonder at his perse- 
verance ; the last red berries of the mountain-ash had 
been eaten, the red haws of the thorn had all been 
harvested, and yet he sat there for an hour or two 
every day. It was not until the 11th of December 
that we missed him, after a cold, stormy night. 

The next spring, the third season, there was a 
nest under the veranda, but not over the door; we 
fancied they were young birds, perchance our young 
friend of last December, though of this we could not 
of course be sure. 

The cat-birds—what a wretched name, by-the-by, 
for a fine singer !—though not so numerous as the 
robins, often build in our villages, and are sociable 
and friendly. Those you meet in the woods are shy, 
and flit away among the flickering shadows as you 
draw near. Notsothose whose parent-nest was placed 
in some garden-shrub. In the village which is the 
writer’s home, there was some years since a luxuri- 


ant, old-fashioned flower-garden belonging to a ven- 
erable couple who took pleasure in working them- 
selves, among the flowers, even in their old age, and 
both lived beyond fourscore. This garden became 
a favorite haunt of the cat-birds and the humming- 
birds for many years. Whether the flowers were 
an attraction we cannot say—the gay coloring may 
have pleased them, but probably the number of in- 
sects, their lawful game, was the inducement to 
build year after year on the same ground. In this 
garden was a pleasarit arbor of primitive style, and 
near the arbor stood a fine crab-apple-tree. Here 
the old gentleman and the old lady would frequent- 
ly rest awhile after working among their flowers. 
There had always been cat-birds about the place— 
that is to say a/ways in the American sense of the 
word—some fifty years, perhaps, or since the ground 
had been first broken for a garden. But when the 
garden became well shaded, and the crab-apple had 
grown to be a tree, a pair of these birds built yearly 
among the apple-boughs, or in close neighborhood to 
the arbor. And here they sang their choicest songs 
with high glee. The old gentleman worked daily 
through the summer near the arbor, and the cat-birds 
became very intimate with him. They would fly 
about his head, perch on a twig in full sight, and 
hop down to pick up a worm close to his spade or 
hoe. They seemed, indeed, to take actual pleasure 
in his society. When they saw him coming with 
hoe or rake to his usual task, they would flutter out 
to meet him, and wish him good-morning in one of 
their odd cries, but end by singing him a sweet song. 
And this intimate friendship between the old gentle- 
man and the cat-birds continued not only through 
one season, from May to October, but during sev- 
eral successive summers—five or six years indeed. 
The writer has often seen and heard them. They 
would tolerate other visitors to the arbor in com- 
pany with their old friends, but if you went alone 
you were treated very shabbily—they became saucy, 
and, peering curiously at you from a safe distance, 
would begin to make fun of you with one of their 
mocking cries. 

Then, twenty years ago, robins, wrens, cat-birds, 
and humming-birds, and, indeed, the whole summer 
flock, were certainly more numerous than they are 
to-day. Some observers believe that the number of 
summer birds has diminished more than half. The 
same species are still with us, but how long will they 
remain, when every year we note, perhaps, half a 
dozen on the same lawns where they were formerly 
counted by the score? Vow you may sit on a gar- 
den-bench a long summer morning, and very possi- 
bly not see more than one oriole, one bluebird, one 
greenlet, one yellow-bird, Even the robins come 
hopping about the garden-walks by two and three, 
instead of the dozen who were formerly in sight at 
the same moment. And the humming-birds are 
very perceptibly less in numbers. One has to watch 
for them now in the summer twilight ; presently you 
shall see little ruby-throat hovering alone about the 
honeysuckles ; and perhaps, half an hour later, his 
wife, little green-breast, may come for a sip of 
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sweets. But that is all. Rarely, indeed, do you see 
four or five quivering, darting, flashing about among 
the blossoms at the same moment, as one often saw 
them in past years, 

The gregarious birds, too—the purple finches, 
the wax-wings, the red-wings—are only seen in 
small parties compared to the flocks that visited us 
twenty years ago. 

And winter tells the same story. Not that the 
regular winter birds are so much less numerous than 
they were—probably there is little change among 
the sober snow-birds, the merry chickadees, or the 
winter-sparrows. These will probably gather about 
our doors in January in much the same groups and 
small flocks that we saw here formerly. The wood- 
peckers and the blue-jays are less numerous, how- 
ever. The crows seem to hold their own, and in 
mild weather come flapping out of their favorite 
haunts in the woods, to take a look at the village. 
But winter offers a mode of guessing at the number 
of the summer population, which is a pretty fair 
test, so far as the tree-builders are concerned. When 
the leaves fall in November, the nests are revealed, 
and after snow has fallen, and each nest takes a 
tiny white dome, they become still more conspicu- 
ous. The Indian tribes count their people by so 
many lodges or ¢epfées ; in the same way, during the 
autumn and winter months, we may count the tree- 
building flock of the previous summer by their nests. 
And these tree-builders are probably a fair propor- 
tion of the whole summer flock, including those 
who build among the bushes or on the ground. It 
has often been a winter amusement of the writer, 
when walking through the village-streets, to count 
the birds’- nests in the different trees in sight. The 
trees are all familiar friends, and the nests of 
different kinds add no little to their interest. But, 
alas! every four or five winters one observes the 
number of nests diminishing. Among the maples 
and elms lining the streets, or standing on corners, or 
rooted on garden-lawns but overhanging the side- 
_ walks, were certain individual trees which were ap- 
parently especial favorites; their gray limbs never 
failed to show year after year several of these white- 
domed nests. Here among the forked twigs of a 
young maple was the bold, rather coarsely-built nest 
of the robin, shreds of cloth or paper, picked up in 
the door-yards, hanging perhaps loosely from among 
the twigs. Yonder, on the drooping branch of an 
elm, near the churchyard-gate, was seen the long, 
closely-woven, pensile nest of the brilliant oriole. 
Here, again, not far from the town-pump—a primi- 
tive monument of civilization dating from the dark 
ages of village history, but still highly valued and 
much frequented by the present generation, although 
the little town now boasts its ‘“‘ Croton’”—a maple 
of good size was never without a nest in spite of the 
movement and noise about the pump. There were 
several of these trees which showed every year two 
or three nests ; and one, a maple differing in no way 
from other maples so far as one could see, and stand- 
ing near a corner before the door of a parsonage, 
the branches almost grazing the modest windows of 


the house, revealed every winter three, four, or even 
five, and one year six, nests on different branches, 
from the lowest to the highest. There were often 
two robins’ nests, with the pendulous nest of the 
greenlet, and one of the goldfinch, and occasionally 
one of a summer yellow-bird, or of a small pewee. 
The tree is still standing, gay with brilliant coloring, 
gold and red in varied shades, at the moment we are 
writing ; but, so far as one can see, there has been 
but one nest on its branches during this last summer. 
Such was the story told by the village-trees ¢hen ; 
you were never out of sight of some one nest, and 
frequently half a dozen could be counted in near 


neighborhood. To-day it may be doubted if we - 


have more than one-third of the number of these 
street-nests which could be counted twenty years 
ago. 
This is asad change. These are the facts which 
would seem to account for the diminished number 
of the summer flock. Young boys, scarcely old 
enough, one would think, to carry a gun, are allowed 
to shoot the birds with impunity in the spring, when 
they are preparing to build, or even when their eggs 
are actually in the nest. This should not be. The 
law against shooting certain birds at that season 
should be enforced. It is now a dead letter. Then, 
again, look at your daughter’s hat. Dead birds can- 


not build nests; they cannot sing for our joy and 


their own delight ; they are mute, but, unhappily, 
they are considered a pretty ornament when pinned 
down among ribbons, flowers, fruits, beads, and bu- 
gles, on that composite exaggeration to which Fash- 
ion, forsooth, has given the name, but not the uses, 
of ahat. All the smaller birds, with any beauty of 
plumage, are now murdered to satisfy this whim of 
Fashion. When we remember the millions of wom- 
en, young girls, and children, in the country, and 
bear in mind that most American women require 
three or four hats in a year—some of them a score 
or two—we can imagine how many yellow-birds, ru- 
by-throats, greenlets, etc., are required to pile up the 
holocaust. One sees sometimes even girls who are 
half-babies wearing a humming-bird in their tiny 
hats. Not long since the writer saw a pretty young 
girl wearing impaled on one side of her hat a Mexi- 
can humming-bird, on the other a fiery-crest king- 
let, while the wing of a blue-jay stood boldly up be- 
hind. One frequently sees parts of two or three dif- 
ferent birds on the same hat—wings, or tails, or 
heads. Alas! why will our young maidens, pretty, 
and good, and kind-hearted in other matters, be so 
cruel to the birds? They would scold their little 
brothers for stealing nests or eggs, but they have no 
scruple whatever in wearing a dead bird in their 
hats ! 

A third cause of the lessened number of some 
species of our summer birds may be found in the 
fact that so many are now eaten at the South, by the 
caravan of travelers, when they are plump and in 
good condition from feeding on the many seeds and 
berries which form their usual winter harvest. 
“Small birds” are included in the bill-of-fare of ev- 
ery hotel in the warmer parts of the country from 
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November to March. This is perfectly natural, and 
one has not a word to say against the dainty dish of 
“ four-and-twenty rice-birds baked in a pie” to set 
before the invalid traveler. But the great number 
of this class of travelers now moving southward every 
winter has no doubt been one cause of diminishing 
the flock of our summer birds. Travelers who in 
January breakfast on robins and rice-birds in Florida 
cannot expect to hear them sing the next spring in 
their home-meadows, 

But, whatever be the cause of this marked differ- 
ence of numbers between the summer flocks then 
and mow, that difference becomes a grief tous. We 


miss our bird-companions sadly ; we miss them from 
their haunts about our village-homes ; the ear pines 
for their music, the eye longs for the sight of their 
beautiful forms flitting gayly to and fro. Still more 
serious, however, is the practical consequence of this 
wholesale slaughter of the smaller birds. The in- 
crease of insects is a tremendous evil, but it is the in- 
evitable result of destroying the birds. 

Remember that the plague of grasshoppers, so 
fearful at the West, is attributed entirely by some 
persons to the reckless slaughter of the prairie-hens 
shot by tens of thousands by covetous speculators, — 
who send them now to Europe. 
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HE term “ Old Fogy ” is, I believe, to be found 
in few dictionaries. Its origin is involved in 
some obscurity. Perhaps it may be derived from the 
Italian word affogare, to suffocate ; implying the dead- 
ening and stifling effect of what I shall attempt to 
define as Old-fogyism ; or else from the old word 
Jogge—dry or dead grass, But the simpler deriva- 
tion from Fog and Foggy seems more probably the 
right one. And the word might at first have been 
applied to people of cloudy intellect. Its origin, 
however, is far less important than its meaning. 

The common idea attached to the word is that of” 
an old-fashioned person; one whose opinions and 
ways are outgrown by modern ideas. But here we 
must discriminate. For it would be very hard that 
all old-fashioned people should be put into the same 
category. There is a great difference between a 
man who in his riper years holds to certain wise old 
opinions and customs, and the man who is outgrown 
by his times. One is a genuine conservative in the 
best sense; he conserves or preserves the old because 
itis good. The other preserves very little that is 
worth preserving, and that little has already been 
adopted by the age. The one may with good reason 
advocate his views, old-fashioned though they may 
be termed. The other only shows his lack of wis- 
dom in judging the progressive present time by his 
small and stationary past. He who fails to see the 
progress made in the world, in morals, in public de- 
cency, in humanity, in laws, in right notions of lib- 
erty and justice, in science, art, literature, and so on, 
and would sit by the light of his little tallow-dip, 
with closed shutters, while the morning sun has long 
been up—he might be termed an old fogy. The 
politician who would perpetuate the old slave-codes 
in these free United States—free not in the meta- 
phorical sense of our quondam Fourth-of-July ora- 
tors, but, thank God, really free ; the doctor of medi- 
cine who puts his faith in leeches and lancets, and 
powerful drugs; the doctor of divinity who would 
smother geology with texts from Genesis ; the doctor 
of law or legislation who would prescribe the cruel 
processes for curing public disorders, suggested by 
the pillory, the gallows, the rack, or the stake ; the 


astronomer who would blur his clear calculations of 
the celestial orbs with the puerile fancies of astrol- 
ogy ; the schoolmaster who would drive learning like 
nails into the pupils’ heads, or whale it into their 
backs with the rattan—are such specimens of old fo- 
gies any Letter than a housekeeper who should pre- 
fer her tinder-box to friction-matches, or a sports- 
man who prefers to use his old flint-lock gun, because 
such were the customs of their youth? I suppose 
there is no question that folks who hold to useless or 
superseded old fashions might be correctly labeled 
“OQ, F.,” and laid by in their appropriate social. 
pigeon-holes. But take care you don’t confuse these 
specimens with the genuine conservatives. Old-fash- 
ioned is not necessarily old fogy. Old fashions may 
be the best ; and, let the circle be wide enough, may 
come round again as new fashions. If an old fash- 
ion, after having apparently become dead and decently 
buried, comes to life again—I mean to vea/ life, and 
not an apparent or galvanic life that doesn’t last—but 
comes to life so as to live in the affections, and tastes, 
and judgments, of a people—then, I take it, it isasign 
that there was something in it worth preserving. By 
old fashions I don’t, of course, mean what is merely 
external to the man or the woman, like fashions of 
dress or customs of life, but internal, like ideas, beliefs, 
religions, philosophies. I suppose that no such fash- 
ions, when they once contained any principle that 
was sound and good, and beneficial to the race, ever 
wholly pass away. They work up to the surface 
again, modified, of course, by the changed relations, 
and by the advance we may have made. And so it 
is hardly fair to say we are old fogies because we 
prefer much that is old to much that is new. And 
if a smart young gentleman, possessed with some 
modern idea which happens to be current, sticks the 
label “ O. F.” upon an old gentleman who cherishes 
a vision of ideas and customs when /e was young— 
I, for one, am inclined (fvima facie) to put in a 
plea for the old gentleman. He has, at least, the 
advantage of long life and some experience. And 
with some reason he may turn to the ygung gentle- 
man, and say: “My young friend, this thing has 
been tested and certified, not by me alone, and by 
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people of my age, but by generations before either 
you or I were born. And if you dispute it, the ap- 
peal is to reason and the world’s common-sense, 
which must sooner or later set every thing and every 
name in its right place.” 

A conservative, then, is not the same as an old 
fogy. He may be narrow, but if he is sincere, and 
does his best to see the truth, don’t class him with 
that set. There may be old fogies among the brand- 
new reformers. People who imagine themselves the 
very apostles of new thoughts and measures may be 
tainted with unbelief in what is wisest and best. 

Nor does the term apply, necessarily, to preju- 
diced or one-sided people. This prejudice or one- 
sidedness may be simply the undue or morbid em- 
phasis of some one predominating trait or idea; 
something owing more to temperament or social en- 
vironment than to any lack of faith in human na- 
ture, or in the power of truth. You would not call 
Carlyle an old fogy because he follows out his favor- 
ite theory of hero-worship to extreme applications, 
and believes in the one-man power rather than in 
the many-headed democracy. You wouldn’t apply 
it to Wordsworth because he favored capital punish- 
ment; nor to Tennyson and Kingsley because they 
applauded the acts of Governor Eyre in Jamaica ; 
nor to our Channing because he failed to appreci- 
ate fully the writings of Carlyle and Emerson. No 
man who has faith in great ideas, and in the capacity 
of mankind to receive them and to act upon them, 
ought to be placed in this class. 

Perhaps the essence of old-fogyism consists in 
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There are almost innumerable divisions and sub- 
divisions of old-fogyism—all traceable to this radical 
unbelief in ideas, in principles, and in the capacities 
of human nature. Let us look at a few of them. 

There are, first, the theological and religious O. 
F.’s whose creed is that man is by nature hopeless- 
ly depraved — that we are like fair, ruddy fruit, 
with a worm at the core, and the innate germ of rot- 
tenness, which nothing but divine grace can save 
from utter corruption. 

I am aware that I may be venturing here on very 
delicate ground — on very jealously-guarded pre- 
cincts. And I would be far from wishing to shock any 
one’s cherished theological views. But I may safely 
say that I think the most enlightened Christian teach- 
ers are in accord in giving up the pious old lady’s 
dear old doctrine of total depravity, which she hoped 
“she might live up to some day.” That there is 
some good in all men, is getting to be, I think, more 
and more an article of faith, which has at least as 
much common-sense and humanity to recommend it 
as that other desperate view of our human constitu- 
tion. It is, therefore, only among those extremists 
of the old school that I should go to gather my spe- 
cimens of the theological O. F. And, whether con- 
sciously swayed by any theology or not, they may 
be found in any history of the past. History bristles 
with them; their name is legion. All along the lines 
of recorded time the gloomy procession stretches— 
through eras of idolatry and of monotheism ; times 
of Catholic domination and times of Protestant 
emancipation ; periods of corruption and of reform ; 


unbelief—by which I mean here that worst sort of | through long vistas of struggle between tyrants and 


unbelief which has no faith in ideas, in principles, 
and in human nature. 

The unbeliever in ideas must always be an O. 
F. He must always find himself left behind in 
the advancement of truth in the world. For it is 
ideas that make the world’s light and sunshine. Ig- 
norance, which is the lack of ideas, is simple dark- 
ness and chaos. Nobody disputes this, and yet ig- 
norance is forever trying to set up its standard, pre- 
tending to be wisdom. And a great many of the O. 
F. family are wont to enlist under it, and fight its 
battles. 

But unbelief in principles is, if anything, worse 
still. Principle—i. e., virtue, goodness, morals, reli- 
gion, or however you choose to name this great pow- 
er—is the very Deity himself made manifest in the 
race, and without this, in combination with wisdom 
and intelligence, all institutions would suffer annihi- 
lation. 

Of all unbelievers, it seems to me the most hope- 
less are the unbelievers in human nature—by which 
I mean what is best and noblest in man. This is 
the infidelity that comes of the lower regions. It is 
a vapor from the pit—mephitic, stifling, unbreath- 
able, intolerable—pure carbonic-acid gas. These 
Mephistophelians are forever looking down into 
craters and volcanic holes and asphaltic Dead Sea 
wastes andmaphtha-wells. And if they ever look up, 
it is into a region of thick and dreary fog. Hence 
the name “ Old Foggies,” 


the people ; through political intrigues, through 
devastating wars, through parliamentary debates, 
through party strifes, through stagnating periods of 
peace, and through sudden and stormy revolutions. 
Where this unbelief has most prevailed, you may 
see that the worst forms of social and political deg- 
radation have prevailed. You may trace this dry 
rot in the general immorality of the times of Charles 
II.; in the long centuries of despotism that ended 
in the great bloody revolution of France ; in the his- 
tory of religious persecution and the assumptions of 
the Roman Catholic Church; in the conditions of 
all the countries of the world, where the people have 
been defrauded of their rights, and of that education 
through which alone they can attain to their entire 
manhood. 
In our age our theories have at least improved. 
And we lay by such specimens of the old times upon 
our shelves, as physicians bottle up in spirits bits of 
morbid anatomy, or as scientists put by the bones of 
old saurian monsters. We are fast finding out that 
only by coming back to human nature at its best, 
can we find any sure ground to stand upon. We are 
discovering that human nature is the only insoluble 
residuum in our last analysis of creeds; that all 
faiths have sprung out of it; that, whether we as- 
cribe religion to a divine or human origin, it is only 
the accordance of what we call truth with human 
interests, human wants, hopes, aspirations, that con- 
stitutes its worth to the human soul; that we know 
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OLD FOGIES. 


a religion to be true, not merely because certain in- 
spired or learned men said so; not because certain 
councils indorsed it ; not because Popes or Luthers 
or Calvins or Swedenborgs sanctioned it; not be- 
cause miracles were wrought or the sword enforced 
it—but simply because it accords with the heights and 
the magnanimities of the human soul. 

But the State as well as the Church has been 
from time immemorial infested with old-fogyism. 
All political history is one compact, continuous rec- 
ord of its domination. As religious fogyism found 
its fit embodiment in the Heaven-sanctioned and 
irresponsible priest, so political fogyism had its in- 
carnation in the irresponsible king. And, of course, 
where there is a king or an emperor, there must be 
a nobility, an aristocracy of birth. The dukes and 
earls are but lesser lights of monarchy. The es- 
sence of tyranny is unbelief in human nature — 
denial of the natural capacity of mankind to grow 
in intelligence and virtue, and the ability to govern 
themselves. Hence feudalism, vassalage, serfdom, 
slavery, and all the iron codes that crushed the poor, 
the ignorant, and the weak. Hence the infernal 
powers stealing the supernal robes of justice, and 
defrauding man of his birthright. Hence the denun- 
ciation of free thought and reform. Hence the dun- 
geon, the rack, the stake, and all the iniquities and 
horrors of political joined with priestly despotism. 

The history of every old country on the globe 
furnishes examples without end of these crowned 
and mitred criminals—all alike desperate and hope- 
less unbelievers in man. 

But we need not go to foreign countries, or back 
into the past, for our illustrations. Our own country 
and times can supply us. 

L call that politician an old fogy who believes 
more in his party than in the principles which should 
inspire his party—who believes, not that his party- 
platform should be as firm as Plymouth Rock, but 
that it may be built so that you can slip in or out 
plank after plank, as easily as you do it in your ex- 
tension dining-tables, to suit the emergency, making 
it a platform of compromise when compromise means 
surrender of what is noble and right for what is 
deemed expedient for party ends. 

I call that partisan an old fogy who would effect 
his ends by bribery and other unworthy means rather 
than by fair and open appeal to honor and truth. I 
call old fogies that ruler, that judge, and that legis- 
lator, who look upon government and its machinery 
as less safe in the hands of faithful servants, chosen 
for their qualifications for office, than in those of cun- 
ning wire-pullers and selfish devourers of the loaves 
and fishes. 

I see the jagged rocks ahead on which our Ameri- 
can ship of state may steer and strike. I see how 
lack of faith in ideas and principles, and in men of 
integrity, is suffering the good old morality of our 
fathers to become a thing to sneer at and trample in 
the dust; and how it is tolerating in public life a 
class of selfish schemers and gamblers who put their 
trust in the influence of money and official patron- 
age before fair competition, honest work, and open 
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dealing in the state. If the pen is mightier than the 
sword, the creed is getting to be that the purse is 
mightier than either. Common honesty, common- 
sense, common respect for the traditions of our glo- 
rious Revolution and our admirable Constitution, 
should brand forever such plotters against the prin- 
ciples we profess. 

Then there are the old fogies of society—a very 
ancient order—the people who worship established 
custom and usage, and obey without questioning 
prescribed forms of thought and of life. The man- 
ners, customs, morals, fashions, of the time in which 
they live, are but moulds in which they are cast, and 
insist on others being cast in. 

This category comprises often people of the most 
opposite political, social, and theological beliefs: as, 
for instance, in the time of Charles II., the Cavaliers 
and the Puritans; and the social forms represented 
by these two great conflicting extremes ran and hard- 
ened into corresponding extremes of social life. 
The stern and solemn Roundhead who protested 
against all free play of Nature, and denounced all 
amusement and hilarity, was an old fogy no less than 
the gay and licentious Cavalier who made his reli- 
gion a sort of church-drill, and had no particular 
principle save loyalty to his unprincipled sovereign. 
And in our time and country we have the same va- 
rieties of this family—at war with each other, but all 
tacitly agreeing in unbelief in the great basis of hu- 
manity. 

I see these people all about me—in the streets, 
in shops, in parlors, in churches, in political meet- 
ings. Sometimes I fancy I know them by certain 
outward signs—by the expression of their faces, by 
their voices, by their gait, and their dress. 

Old fogies are not, of course, always old. Some 
of the most virulent sort are, alas! young men and 
young women, petrified at a very early stage of their 
existence into these peripatetic fossils. You can’t al- 
ways detect them at first sight or hearing, for they cov- 
ertheir hard emptiness with plausible manners. But 
the o/d O. F.’s are more easily recognizable. I used to 
fancy that I met occasionally a noteworthy member of 
the order in the streets of New York, and in the mar- 
ket where I bought my daily meat. I never knew his 
name or his number, but I strongly suspected him to 
belong to a branch of the O. F.’s whose united free- 
masonry extends over the globe. As I recall him 
now, he is an erect, smooth-shaven old gentleman, 
wearing his gray hair and whiskers brushed forward, 
the opposite direction to their natural turn. He looks 


in good preservation, and evidently lives well. He 
is as good as gold on ’Change and at the banks. He 
has a self-complacency which is superb. I have no 


doubt he stands as well with his conscience and in 
his church-piety as he does on Wall Street. He is 
so erect in his self-estimation, as well as in his ver- 
tebral column, that, as he stands there choosing the 
best tenderloin-steak to be had, he rises occasionally 
on the toes of his shining boots with a springy mo- 
tion highly delightful to see in a gentleman of sixty. 
He monopolizes the butcher’s stand ; is in no hurry 
to let others take their turn ; never looks around, ex- 
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cept to reply over his shoulder to some acquaint- 
ance’s remark about the weather. He feels his oats, 
and rears and cavorts mentally. Heisnot a devotee 
to the fashions of Fifth Avenue. He can afford to 
scorn those. And he likes a good table so well that 
he will choose his own roasting-piece. He wears a 
tall, shiny hat and a tall shirt-collar. He carries a 
cane, silver-headed or gold-headed, with which he 
raps dictatorially on the piece of meat he wishes a 
cut from, and walks superbly out, like a very Dombey 
of the imperishable firm of Dombey & Son. Sure- 
ly, I say, he carries O. F. on his garments as plainly 
as if written with indelible ink. 

In fancy I can follow him to his brown-stone 
domicile, when business is over, and hear his cut-and- 
dried remarks upon persons and things. He takes 
the most conservative paper. He attends the wealthi- 
est church. He talks with the infallibility of a ma- 
chine. His ideas go round and round in a daily 
treadmill. His brain is a wheel, and his heart a 
miller’s hopper. He keeps himself high and dry 
above any inundation from undue emotion or thought. 
And, as for laughter, why should such irreproachable 
facial muscles ever be distorted in such an unneces- 
sary lapse of dignity? He might have been an 
apologist for slavery ten years ago. He is an apolo- 
gist now for many customs which were just the thing 
when he was young. When he was young! As I 
look at him, I wonder if he ever was young. His 
opinions were formed—oh, so long ago !—when his 
mind was in as fluid and receptive a state as con- 
sisted with his character. He holds them still. He 
has not changed. He believes in his church. He 
believes in Wall Street. He believes in stereotyped 
morality and social standing. He believes in the 
current and average commonplaces of the average 
society. Above all, he believes in himself. 

What sympathies for youthful ardor, what con- 
sideration for youthful indiscretion, can we expect 
from such a fossil? Can we imagine him taking any 
but cold, sidelong glances over his daily paper at 
. the sports and prattle of children? or looking with 
any toleration upon the frailties of the poor, mis- 
guided wretches who were born and bred in degrada- 
tion and ignorance? 

Did he ever read the stories of Dickens, or “‘ Les 
Misérables” of Victor Hugo, or any of the modern 
gospels of humanity, whose light and warmth, radiat- 
ing through this nineteenth century, are better than 
half the sermons from Christian pulpits? If he has, 
these benign showers have slipped over him like 
drops of water on the back of a duck. Yet he lives 
in the droppings of the sanctuary. Once a week, at 
least, he takes a Sunday-bath in his pew. But it 
would be hard to detect any wet spot—any sign of 
inward baptism. 

Was there ever an ancient Scribe or Pharisee 
who more justly merited the name we have given 
him? 

But we can bear with an o/d O. F. much better 
than with a young one—who is, I think, about the 
dreariest specimen of humanity one can meet with 
in a community calling itself educated and cultivated. 
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Think of it—in this open-windowed century, all ablaze 
with the light of ideas and principles—a young man 
—perchance sometimes a young woman (though, let 
us hope, such specimens are rare)—who never had 
anything of the sow/ of youth in them—at best only a 
faint shimmer of a chilly spring morning soon hidden 
in hard, gray clouds; whose belief in mankind and 
in womankind and in children goes only as far as 
their clothes or their social position or name; who 
hardly believe even in love except as a sort of weak, 
ephemeral sentiment ; whose souls kindle with no 
generous enthusiasm at noble and heroic deeds ; who 
never feel a tear dim their eyes at any record of suf- 
fering, or, if they do, credit it to themselves with 
self-complacency, taking stock in a sentiment as if 
it were a solid conscientions deed, but bearing about 
as much proportioned value to the latter as depre- 
ciated bank-bills or Bland silver bear to gold ; who 
are incapable of any aspiration beyond the round of 
fashion and custom, and accept their environment as 
the all-in-all of life. This I say is a dreary specta- 
cle. Were young society made up of such, it would 
be little better than a great mill or factory. And, in- 
stead of life’s inner music and songs, we should be 
bored to death with an endless reiteration of hum- 
drum tunes ground from social hand-organs. 

We all hope, I am sure, that such types are rare. 
In the older and aristocratic phases of society they 
must have been more frequent. If they are found 
in American life, they cannot accord with our insti- 
tutions and habits of thought. 

It is only as it is made up of persons who believe 
that the great central elements of human nature 
are working for good, and who endeavor to make 
their lives accord with an ideal standard, that society 
becomes possible in any large sense. The central 
Christian idea, which is that of universal human 
brotherhood, sums it all up in the kingdom of heav- 
en, or ideal society on earth. And the same idea, 
only in far less power, has been the sap and essence 
of all society deserving the name society since men 
and women existed in communities. And in propor- 
tion as the opposite or devil’s creed has prevailed— 
namely, that human nature is essentially corrupt and 
weak—society has become disorganized and lost nat- 
ural cohesion; and the result has been anarchy, 
class-antagonism, and every hideous form that self- 
ishness and aggressive brute force can assume. 

But the modern nickname which has been the 
text of this essay applies rather to those who clog 
and impede the divine currents than to the active 
foes of society. The genuine O. F. is a negative 
rather than a positive force. He obstructs the free 
circulation of the fair humanities. He lies with a 
dead weight upon the healthy action and growth of 
the social body. He produces social indigestion and 
worry and blues and nightmare. He brings a chill 
into a company of warm, earnest, and hopeful souls. 
He acts like confined carbonic-acid gas in ill-venti- 
lated rooms—is unprofitable, stale, mephitic, deaden- 
ing; takes the elasticity out of you; is a non-con- 
ductor, an east wind,a drug. You may mistake him 
for a lump of sweet and soluble sugar in your cup, 
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and he turns out to be a lump of marble; or, if he 
melts at all in the wine or tea of life, it is only into 
dregs and questionable deposit at the bottom of the 
glass. In all generous and enthusiastic conversation 
he is a wet blanket. You can’t kindle him short of 
petroleum or nitro-glycerine ; but, if yov should kin- 
dle with the flame of any unprecedented thought or 
feeling, he pulls out a patent formulated fire-extin- 
guisher, and tries to put you out. We wrong the 
conservatives in classing him with them. Genuine 
conservatism conserves what is worth preserving ; 
but all that Ze preserves is like mud and slime and 
refuse at the bottom of the stream. 

Yet, after all, we should not, perhaps, consider 
old-fogyism too seriously. It may be more unreal 
and hollow than we think. Man’s belief in man is, 
perhaps, more deep-seated and universal than it ap- 
pears from looking upon the surface of things. Were 
it not so, society would not cohere as it does. Over 
our heads and under our feet throbs and courses a 
great current, more than electric, more than mag- 
netic, uniting all men in marvelously subtile rela- 
tions. 

“One touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin ;” or, as a friend of mine quaintly, though less 
elegantly, expresses it, ‘‘ Holks are very folksy.” Were 
mankind governed altogether by the creeds they 
were born into, the world would have a sorry time 
of it. The only way the world has ever gone for- 
ward has been by breaking through or overtopping 
its creeds. And-this occurs more frequently than we 
think. Idon’t refer to the brave come-outers and rad- 
icals, or to the clear-eyed philosophers whose views 
would embrace the All (such deserve a chapter by 
themselves); but to those unconscious evaders of 
their professed creeds—the genuine men and women 
of every day, whom these creeds do not confine so 
closely that they cannot sometimes go out, as it 
were, like double-lived somnambules, and meet 
their heretic neighbors as if no such prison-house 
existed as that from which they have gone out on 
an airing. And if your orthodox neighbor forgets 
your heresy or infidelity on six days of the week, 
and agrees with you in the daily relations of life bet- 
ter than he thinks he does, let us consider it a gain 
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that only on one day in the week, and for a few 
hours, he remembers that he is bound to differ from 
you. 

There is comfort, then, that this cvedo of despair 
is for the most part essentially hollow and superficial. 
It is extraordinary how even double-dyed conserva- 
tism will complacently quote Burns’s 


** A man’s a man for a’ that °— 


an aphorism of true philosophic depth condensed 
into a flash of poetry gleaming out of the world’s 
darkness, and bringing us face to face with all that is 
good and great in the masses of humanity. 

The great antidotes to this unbelief in man are 
found in lofty commerce with the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good, in philosophy, in poetry, in conscience, 
in fraternal relations with our kind. Sound thought, 
good sense, the fine ideal pictures painted in the air 
before us by imagination and hope, and, above all, 
a habit formed on trust in the real, underlying ele- 
ments of character—these are the preserving forces 
that keep our feet from stumbling on the dark 
mountains, and plunging into pitfalls and craters ; 
and it is these that keep open the blessed light of the 
heavens, so that belief in human nature shall be one 
with the enjoyment of the light and the air and with 
all that furnishes us with symbols of the Divine na- 
ture. 

And let our youths and maidens fortify their 
minds with the study of the great and good charac- 
ters of all time. History, read aright, is more a 
garden of flowers and fruits than a wild of weeds 
and briers. Not on man’s helplessness, but on his 
strength and glory, must the faith of our day found 
itself. If man is a worm, he can at least spin his co- 
coon, and come out one day from the chrysalis a glori- 
ous winged creature. If the devil is at the core of 
things, we can harness even Aim to our triumphal 
cars, as Science yokes the telluric forces of steam 
and fire to our wagons, and bids the thunderbolts of 
Jove fly with our messages like carrier-doves. And 
all sin and evil shall be so much excessive and waste 
strength, destined in the providence of God to be 
utilized for the intellectual and spiritual triumph of 
the race. 
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HERE was it I heard that song, 
And why did it ring so sweet— 
Its exquisite harmonies, bounding and strong, 
Keeping time to my heart as it beat ? 


Why, indeed ? For, asif in a dream, 
I remember the blended strains 

Ceased, one by one, and the wandering theme 
Ran on into fainter refrains— 


Till the music grew harsh and thin, 
Like the voice of a dying bird, 
And never again the beauty could win 

That first in its notes I had heard. 


Even now, as it drifts to my ear, 
Drear echoings only emerge 

Of wind, and snow, and the falling tear, 
Or the plaint of the spent sea-surge. 


Ah! is it the same old song ? 
Yes; some one says it began 

With the days of my life, and will last as long, 
To measure in music life’s plan. 


But the tones that wrought its old spell— 
Youth, hope, and joy—took wing ; 

And the tune of my life sounds hardly so well 
When played on a single string ! 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
A FAMILY GATHERING. 


O all seemed settled, and there was nothing at 
all left for us but to rejoice and be glad to- 
gether. All is well that ends well. Leonard and 
Celia were to be married ; the captain and I were to 
go on together as of old; there was to be no more 
threatening of insurrections; life would resume the 
same calm which is so dull to look back upon, and 
yet so happy while it lasts. We celebrated the event 
of Celia’s engagement immediately by a family gath- 
ering that evening at Mr. Tyrrell’s. It was also an 
_ entertainment in commemoration of the reconcilia- 
tion of Aunt Jane with her niece, and, if on that 
account alone, the best tea-things were produced, 
and there was a lavish expenditure in the matter of 
muffins and tea-cakes. 

Nothing shows the march of civilization more 
than the decay in the consumption of muffins and 
tea-cakes. Nobody has tea at all now, except at 
five o’clock, because those who remember what a 
tea-party used to be cannot call handing tea round 
in trays having tea.. Nobody sits down now to a 
table covered with cake in various forms; but it was 
in those days the commonest form of entertainment. 
I suppose everybody of the middle classes looked 
upon a tea-party as the chief instrument of social 
intercourse, and Mrs, Tyrrell was by no means sin- 
gular in attaching a symbolic importance to her best 
tea-service. 

Nothing could have been finer than the manner 
of Aunt Jane. .She kept Celia beside her. She of- 
fered no objection whatever when her husband, pre- 
suming on the unusually fine weather, ventured to 
ask for more sugar. She made no allusion to any 
Christian, privileges, either by way of example or 
-admonition, and, having found out that Miss Ruth- 
erford’s father had been a distinguished writer and 
preacher of the same school as herself—that is, of 
the severest Calvinistic type—she received her with 
marked cordiality. Calvinism in that gentle lady, 
however, was so tempered with native kindness that 
it lost all its terrors. 

As for Mr, Tyrrell, the removal of the weight upon 
him almost restored him to his youth. He made 
jokes ; he laughed; he was attentive to his wife; 
he was not only happy again, but he had recovered 
his old confidence and importance. 

In the evening we played, Celia and I, then we 
sang duets, then Celia sang by herself, but only one 
song, because everybody wanted a little confidential 
talk with her in turn. 

First it was Aunt Jane. 

“Well, my dear,” she said, with an inclination 
of the head in the direction of Leonard, ‘‘as you 
have made your choice, I suppose there is nothing 
more to say.” 


‘But, dear aunt ”’—well-brought-up young peo- 
ple in those days did not venture on such a disre- 
pectful endearment as “auntie”’—I should like to 
have seen any one address Mrs. Pontifex as “ auntie”’ 
—“ you have no objection to Leonard, have you?” 

‘* No, no,” she replied, critically. ‘* He is, I am 
told, though not yet a Professing Believer, not with- 
out hopes. A husband, my dear, is what a wife 
makes him. You would hardly believe, perhaps, the 
trouble which my husband, John Pontifex, has given 
me by the violence of his natural inclinations. All 
men, in the matter of eating and drinking, require 
strong and constant discipline. That you will have 
to administer, with constant searchings into your 
own conscience. Mere worldliness I need hardly 
warn you against. You must not encourage your 
husband’s tendency to over-estimate the value of 
earthly distinctions, though I am glad to learn from 
his aunt that he comes of a County Family. We 
who have been blessed. by Providence with County 
connections would be blind to our privileges did we 
not remember that fact. You will never forget your 
own maternal connections. I refer rather to mili- 
tary distinction. And, above all, my dear, guard 
against inordinate affection. I need hardly warn you 
that, before marriage, any demonstration of—of— 
of what I suppose you call love, is highly improper. 
No girl who values herself, or calls herself a Chris- 
tian gentlewoman, would allow her lover to kiss her 
on the lips. My first husband, it is true, once sur- 
prised me by kissing what he called my marble brow. 
I never allowed John Pontifex more than the tip of 
my fingers. After marriage you will find they are 
not so anxious for kissing. Remember that, my dear. 

‘‘ He is what the world calls handsome, I fear” 
—as if it were a blot upon his moral character— 
‘‘and he has been successful so far.” Here she 
sighed, as if that was another moral blot. ‘“‘ But he 
is young. I could have wished you to remain, as I 
did, single to the age of thirty, or even forty; you 
then might have chosen a man some years your jun- 
‘or, and enjoyed the privileges which age and matu- 
rity add to marriage. That has been the case with 
John Pontifex.” 

Then it was the@captain. 

‘Come to me, Cis, my pretty,” the old man 
called her to sit beside him. ‘*Come and tell me 
all about it. And so you have accepted my boy 
Leonard, have you? Happy man! I believe I am 
jealous of him. You must not forget the old house 
by the mill-dam.” 

St NO, Sai Asis 
house, or its owner.” 

“When is Leonard going to take you away? 
Don’t let him hurry you, Celia. We shall be dull 
when you are gone.” 

They protested to each other like a pair of lov- 
ers, the old captain and the girl. I believe she loved 
the old man as well as any one, after Leonard. 


‘*T shall not forget the old 
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She looked shyly happy, and was as radiant as a 
moss-rose half blown with the sunshine on it. Her 
eyes kept lifting to Leonard, as if she could not bear 
that he should be out of her sight for a moment, 


words of Leonard the magician. 
other maidens since then, and have seen that look 
in some of their eyes, but not in all. 
him, loves him not,” I say, according to the light of 


I have watched 


** She loves 


and they were full of a new, strange, and wonderful her eyes, 
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‘“* And so you have accepted my boy Leonard, have you? ''’—Page 536. 


light. A change had fallen upon her all in a day. 
A man loved her, and she could give him love for 
love. It was no mushroom passion, the growth of a 
ballroom, brought into being by a pair of bright 
eyes, an intoxicating waltz, the whirl of white arms, 
and the glamour of music; it was a life-long affec- 


tion, suddenly ripened into love by the touch and | 
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‘‘And not a word for me, Cis, for my own pri- 
vate ear?” 

** What shall I say, Laddy ?” 

‘“ Are you perfectly content and happy, my 


dear?” 
“Yes, Laddy, quite, quite happy. There is noth- 
ing that Heaven can give me more. I am more 
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happy than I can say. And you? There is no more 
danger about this Polish business ?” 

‘‘ Happily, none. I am free. My poor old Was- 
sielewski exaggerated the certainty of his insurrec- 
tion. He saw what he wished to see. 
are not ready yet, and, so far as I am concerned, 
they would not have me if I wanted to go. 
I am certain.” 

“T am glad. 
breathing revenge and bloodshed. You will stay at 
home, and make the world happier with music, Lad- 
dy. You must be a great composer.” 

And then Mr. Pontifex claimed her. 

“T have, I believe,” he began, ‘‘to offer my— 
ahem !—my congratulations on so auspicious an event 
as your—in fact—your engagement. Marriage is an 
honorable condition, although not, as the papists 
ignorantly make it, one of the sacraments of the 
Church. We have known the young man, your— 
your—in fact, your betrothed—for many years, and 
we rejoice to find that he has not only distinguished 
himself as greatly in—ahem !—in action—as others” 
—meaning himself—‘“ sometimes distinguish them- 
selves at Oxford in examination, but he has also 
been enabled under Providence to recover what 
some would consider an indispensable condition of 
acceptance with a family of respectability—I mean 
respectable connections of his own.” 

Celia laughed. 

“ At all events, we liked Leonard before he had 
found Miss Rutherford.” 

‘‘That is most true. You will, however, Celia, 
be rejoiced to learn that Miss Rutherford herself 
belongs to a county family, and that Leonard, both 
on his father’s side and his mother’s, is of an excel- 
lent stock.” 

‘“‘T am glad if Leonard is glad.” 

“ Your aunt—in fact, Mrs. Pontifex—thinks that 
steps should be taken to put Leonard in communi- 
cation with his father’s family, a subject on which 
she proposes to speak at another occasion. For the 
present, Celia, my dear, she will probably do no 
more than invite you to dinner. Mrs. Pontifex has 
resolved—I may say—upon having adinner. I do 
not myself, I confess, greatly admire our own, or 
rather her style—ahem !—of entertainment. I have, 
on one or two such occasions, arisen from the meal 
with an unsatisfied appetite. But we think too 
much on carnal things.” 

And all the time Leonard was talking with his 
newly-found aunt. It seems a prosaic ending for 
one who never had a father. Leonard was a found- 
ling, or next door to it; he attained to three-and- 
twenty without knowing where he came from, and 
he then, having just occasion to thank Heaven that 
his father was no more, found—an aunt. No lordly 
lineage, no rich and childless father brooding over 
the irretrievable past, no accession to wealth and 
fortune, only a maiden aunt, with a small income, 
only a confirmation of the fact stated by the poor, 
dying mother that he was a gentleman by birth. 
Yet the confirmation pleased Leonard as much as if 
he had been proved an earl by birth, and was de- 


The Poles | 
_and Leonard, leaving Miss Rutherford to the care 
Of that | 


I could not bear to think of you | 


clared the missing heir to boundless acres and a gene- 
_ alogy going beyond Noah, 
| It was a quiet evening, with no general conyersa- 
| tion, but always these subdivisions and sections of 
two and three. It was not late when we separated, 


of Cis, came with the captain and myself. 

The captain had his pipe and glass of grog, and 
went up-stairs to turnin. We, left alone, sat silent, 
looking into space, at the open window, wrapped in 
our thoughts. 

Surely, I considered, Leonard is the spoiled child, 
whom nothing can spoil, of Fortune. He has fought 
his way through the briers and brambles of poverty 
and obscurity, the friendly hand of Fate warding 
off bullets, bayonets, and the breath of disease. He 
has come back to us, bearing the queen’s commis- 
sion, a successful hero, where so many equally he- 
roic, only less successful, had fallen by the way, and 
now lie dead on the plains of India, or in the ceme- 
teries of Scutari and the Crimea—he had the gift of 
good luck—/a main heureuse. Whatever he tries to 





do, he does well. To be sure, he does it with ail 
hismight. What we call luck, a small and degraded 
word, the ancients called fate, because to them suc- 
cess and failure meant much more than they mean 
now. To lose your high estate ; to be a slave who 
once was Queen of Troy with gallant sons foremost 
in the fight—that was fate. To return in triumph, 
leading the captive kings at the chariot-wheel—or to 
be one of the captive kings, shorn of all your former 
magnificence—Louis Quatorze with the wig off— 
that was fate. To sit in obscurity, to go on living 
upon a small income, to be unknown, when you 
know yourself as good a man as he whose name is 
in every paper, whose voice is heard at every gate- 
way, whom the lord-mayor delighteth to honor—that 
is luck. It seems at first to be a thing quite inde- 
pendent of personal virtues, except that you ought 
not to be conspicuously vicious. Luck was with 
Leonard. And yet he was conspicuously, like all suc- 
cessful men, one who deserved his luck. 

“‘ What are you thinking of, Laddy?” 

“T am thinking that, of all men on earth, you 
are at this moment the happiest.” 

‘‘T think I am, indeed,” he said, softly. “I 
have Celia; I have my commission and my medals ; 





and now I am no longer a waif and stray in the 
world, come from nobody knows where, but I have 
my place with the rest, and can talk of my fore- 
fathers like any Howard.” 





CHAPTER. Xvi 
THE POLE’S VENGE ADO 


Ir was past eleven o’clock, but the day had been 
exciting, and we could not think of sleep. It was a 
hot night, too, with little wind, but a full, bright 
moon shining in the placid waters of the mill-dam. 
The town was very quiet: in the kitchen, a cricket 
chirped loudly ; in a neighboring garden was bay- 
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ing a foolish dog, driven nervous by the moonlight, 
which, as everybody knows, makes wandering spec- 
tres, if there are any about, visible to dogs. Fright- 
ened at length by the sound of his own voice—per- 
haps awed by a more than commonly dreadful 
ghost—he left off barking, and retreated to his 
kennel. Then we were quite quiet, and sat face 
to face in silence. 

My nerves that night were strung to the point 
at which whatever happens brings relief. I felt as 
if something was going to happen. 

So did Leonard. 


“Come,” he said, “ we must either talk or go off | 


to bed. I feel as if something oppressive was in 
the air. Is it thunder? No; it isa clear and beau- 
tiful night. Let us go into the garden.” 

We went to the end of the garden, and stood 
on the stone coping, looking over the broad sheet 
of water. 

“You are content, Laddy, with the turn things 
took this afternoon ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘content, and yet humiliated. 
Why did I ever learn the story of my people?” 

“Poland has no claim upon you,” said Leonard. 
““VYour education— your disposition — everything 
makes you a man of peace. Stay at home, and 
make the name of Pulaski glorious in art.” 

‘¢ Who is that, Leonard? Listen!” 

An uneven step in the quiet street. 
nothing, but the step seemed familiar, And it 
stopped at our door. And then there was rapping, 
a low rapping, as if the late caller wanted to come in 
confidentially. 

There was a light burning in the hall, and Leon- 
ard, snatching it up, opened the door. 

It was Wassielewski. And then I knew, with- 
out being told, that some dreadful thing had hap- 
pened. 

‘“‘TLet me come in,” he said. 
to say. Are you two alone?” 

“ Alone!” echoed Leonard. ‘Come in.” 

“ The soldier,” murmured the old Pole. ‘‘ Good; 
he will understand.” 

As he stood in the light of the candles I was 
conscious of a curious change that had fallen upon 
him. His eyes had lost their wild and hungry brill- 
iancy ; they were soft and gentle ; but his cheeks 
were flushed, and, though he held himself upright, 
his hands trembled. 

‘‘T am here to tell you, Ladislas Pulaski, that 
you are avenged upon the murderer of your mother.” 

“ Wassielewski, you have killed him !” 

I knew it without another word from him. The 
spy was dead, and the hand of my poor old friend 
was red with his blood. 

‘Ves, I have killed him,” he said, gently. 

“ Tell us all,” said Leonard.—‘‘ Courage, Laddy, 
courage.—And speak low.” 

“Tt was in fair fight,” said Wassielewski. “I 
am no murderer. Do not think that I murdered 
him. We watched him, that good and true man 
from Paris and I, all day. We knew that he would 
escape by train if he could, and so we drew lots, 


That was 


*‘T have a thing 








One was to go to the station and watch there. He 
was to take a ticket for the same station as the 
spy ; he was to telegraph for friends to meet him 
in London; he was to get out with him; he was 
to follow him; and he was to find out where he 
went. Because, you see, we meant that this man 
should do no more mischief to Poland. The other 
one was to watch the house, and follow the spy when- 
ever he came out. 

‘‘The lot fell to me to watch the house. The 
other man went to the railway-station. But the 
spy will send no more intelligence to St. Peters- 
burg. He lies dead in a meadow beneath the town- 
walls. I killed him there.” 

He spoke quite calmly, and as if he was merely 
stating a fact which we had every reason to expect. 
There was, however, no trace of bravado in his tone. 

“T watched outside, from a window in a house 
opposite where they know me, from four o’clock till 
ten. Six hours! But I was not impatient, because 
I knew that the Lord had delivered him into my 
hands. After I thought things over, I perceived 
clearly that it was I, and not you, Ladislas, who was 
to avenge your mother. Sol waited with patience, 
and, as one must guard against every accident, I 
even ate and drank. 

“Tt is light now till nine, and there is light 
enough to see across the street till past ten. Soon 
after sunset I saw that he had lit a lamp, and was 
destroying papers. When he had gone through all - 
the papers, he began to pack a trunk, I saw him 
put up his clothes; I saw him write an address on 
a card ; and then—a quarter before ten was striking 
from St. John’s Church—he took that long cloak of 
his, which you know, and put out the gas. There 
is a night-train at half-past ten. He was going to 
take it, and to send for his boxes afterward. Sol 
went out after him. 

“When he saw me, which he did at once, be- 
cause he turned at the sound of footsteps, he stopped 
and waited forme. ‘ You propose murdering me,’ 
he said. I told him that he was quite mistaken, 
and that, if he had used his opportunities of know- 
ing the Poles better, he would understand that Poles 
never murder people at all, having contracted a 
horror of murder from the contemplation of such 
murders as those of Roman and Claudia Pulaski. 

«What do you want with me, then?’ he asked. 

‘¢<T want to fight you,’ I said. ‘I intend to fight 
you.’ 

“He laughed at first, and asked me if I thought 
him such a fool as to fight with a mad Polish exile— 
he, a Russian official. 

“Then I told him that he should not escape 
a duel ; that, if he was to call the police, it would 
be no use, because others were waiting for him ; that, 
if he escaped the town, the telegraph had sent mes- 
sages to London, and he would meet with the Poles 
on arriving there ; and if he tried to fly anywhere 
else, he would be watched, traced, and made to fight 
then. 

‘¢< Madman,’ he said, ‘ what are we to fight with?’ 

“Then I showed him two long knives which 
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I had for years, never thinking what a use I should 


put them to. Knives like short swords, only with- 
out the hilt. And I told him he should have his 
choice. But fight he must. 


“He hesitated, considering. He saw very well 
that what I offered him was his best chance. Man 
for man. If he killed me, he would probably get 
away somehow. My comrade was at the station, 
and might be eluded. Then he was younger and 
stronger than I. 

“« Vou understand,’ I said, ‘ the duel is to be d 
outrance. I shall kill you, unless you kill me first.’ 

‘«* Where are we to fight, madman ?’ he asked. 

‘*T told him of a place I knew of, a meadow sur- 
rounded with trees, beneath the town-wall. He 
knew it too, and nodded. 

“*Vou are younger, I said. ‘You have that 
advantage ; on the other hand, you have a bad 
cause, and I a good one. You will fight your best, 
but you have to fight two, not one—Roman Pulaski 
as well as Wassielewski. One is dead, and it is hard 
to fight a dead man.’ He laughed; he was no 
coward, that man. No, no; I never said that the 
Muscovites are cowards ; but it is not well to laugh 
at dead men. The dead arm may still strike. He 
was no coward ; he was brave, like all his country- 
men. But he laughed at the dead; he said he was 
4 ready to fight a dozen dead Poles. ‘ But as for you, 
mad old patriot and fool, I will not fight you. Stand 
out of my path!’ ‘Do you wish to fight in the 
street?’ I asked him. ‘ Here is your knife; here 
is mine. For fight you shall.’ I suppose he saw 
that it was no use to refuse, for he took the knife 
and cursed me. He could curse very well, that man. 
I said nothing, because the Lord had delivered him 
into my hand, and it is not good to begin a fight 
with cursing. So I walked beside him, feeling the 
point of my knife—at his left hand, because the Mus- 
covite spies are treacherous, and he might have tried 
to stab me had I been on the other side. One has 
to be careful with such men as that.” 

‘‘T think, Wassielewski,” said Leonard, ‘that 
you had better sit down and rest. This talk is too 
much for you.” 

The old man was swaying backward and for- 
ward, flinging about his arms, acting the scene, 
imitating his enemy’s voice and gestures, so that one 
could picture the big, ponderous-looking spy staring 
straight in the Pole’s face in his insolent, cynical, 
and contemptuous way. But his voice grew shaky, 
and his lips were parched. 

Leonard poured out a glass of spirits-and-water, 
which he drank greedily. 

““Aha!” he cried, ‘‘I forgot that I was thirsty. 
Now I can go on.” 

“ Laddy,” said Leonard, “don’t stare at him 
with that scared face. Courage, dear boy. Wait 
till we come to the end. Keep your imagination 
quiet, now above all times.—If you are ready, Was- 
sielewski, to go on—” 

““Yes,I am ready. Oh! yes. Quite ready. 

“Tt is a beautiful moonlight night. Almost like 
a moonlight night in Poland. 
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night-marches we used to have in 1833, singing as 
we went through the woods—those were the times 
for the Poles, when we met the enemy in the morn- 
ing and cut him off before he was awake. And 
then I thought of the moonlight nights—ah, how 
many years ago !—fifty years and more, when Napo- 
leon promised to free Poland, and all of us flocked 
to his army—and the merry days when we danced 
all night long with the Polish girls, long before the 
Muscovite forbade them to wear their own dress, and 
stopped their dancing altogether. The more I 
thought of these things, the more happy I felt to be 
walking side by side with the spy. Because I knew, 
oh! yes, I knew very well indeed, that I was going 
to kill him. 

‘* And as I was back in Poland I thought of other 
things. It is a good thing that one can think so 
quickly. I was with the rebels again. I had in my 
hands the very gun which the Lady Claudia gave 
me. I was creeping in the underwood toward a 
Russian outpost ; I was sentinel all night in the in- 
surgents’ camp; I was fighting behind a barricade ; 
I was following Roman Pulaski in a charge; I was 
running after the carts in which the children were 
being carried away ; I was crying over the dead body 
of Claudia with little Ladislas in my arms—I saw 
it all—all my past life, as well as I see you, Ladislas, 
and you, Leonard Copleston, before me at this min- 
ute. It wasa sign to me that I was to gain some 
signal and great honor. And no honor could be so 
great to meas the killing of that spy. Because I 
knew very well indeed that I was certain to kill him. 

“Then a strange thing happened. I saw that 
on the other side of the spy, marching silently, was 
your dead father, Roman Pulaski. His face was 
stern and hard, not like the happy face he wore when 
he married his wife, when he tossed his child, and 
when he set off to fight the Russians, but stern and 
hard. He meant that justice should be done. There 
was the memory of his long march to Siberia in his 
look, and the years of misery in the mine. He was 
worn and haggard, and his hair was gray, though his 
step was firm. Roman Pulaski was going to fight for 
me. It seemed unfair for the man between us, but it 
was justice. 

“At my right was Lady Claudia. She took no 
notice of the spy who was going to be killed, not the 
least notice, because he was beneath her contempt. 
But she whispered in my ears gracious words; 
‘Faithful Wassielewski, brave old servant, this one 
battle over and your w6érk is done. Courage and 
patience. You shall see me again before long, when 
this man is killed.’ 

‘* We marched in silence, we four, with the steps 
of two, side by side, along the deserted streets. No 
one met us, the patrols were all gone back to their 
barracks, and no policeman passed us. It would have 
astonished a policeman to see four persons walking 
together, and two of them dead. When we got to 
the place where we were to fight—you know it well, 
Ladislas! it is where you and the young lady walk 
sometimes, and sit among the flowers—we got over 


I thought of the ; the gate side by side, and walked across the grass.” 
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Good Heavens! The man, then, was lying dead 
among the buttercups in our own meadow under 
Celia’s Arbor, the place where we had talked, played, 
and sauntered so many, many times so many years. 

“He said nothing, but kept his eyes on me—he 
did not seem to take any notice of Roman Pulaski— 
while he threw off his cloak and hat. It is a full 
moon, and the meadow was as light almost as day. 
He chose his own position, where the moonshine 
fell full upon my face, so that it might blind my eyes. 
Fool! As if it mattered while Roman Pulaski was 
by my side. I laughed at his madness, and took the 
place he left for me. The Lady Claudia remained 
behind. It was not for her to watch the fight. She 
stood beneath the trees, where I saw her white robes 
fluttering in the breeze. You cannot expect a saint 
in heaven to look at the punishment of a spy. 

“Foot to foot, andin each right handa knife. He 
fought well, he sprang upon me like a lion, he struck 
at me here, there, everywhere, but he struck in vain, 
because all his blows were warded off. He was a 
brave man, but he fought against the dead. And all 
the time he cursed and swore at me for a madman, a 
mad old Pole, a mad old lunatic, everything that was 
mad, But I never answered, watching his knife, and 
waiting my chance. And close beside me stood Ro- 
man Pulaski, tall and strong as in life, but his face 
was hard and stern. 

“And then the chance came, and he fell. My 
knife was plunged to the handle in his heart. I 
had no scratch upon me, no hurt or wound of any 
kind. And when he fell I thought of Lady Claudia’s 
words, ‘Only this one battle left and your work is 
done.’ Iam past seventy years of age. I fear I shall 
kill no more spies. 

‘*T looked at him as he lay on the grass. There 
was a pool of blood, the knife was in his heart, and 
he was quite dead. And then I came away. 

“ Before me strode Roman Pulaski, and pres- 
ently he joined the Lady Claudia. She waved her 
hand to me, and they both went out of sight hand-in- 
hand. 

‘‘Then I thought I would come here and tell 
you, Ladislas, that your enemy is dead. He can 
do you no more harm and Poland no more harm. 
The czar has one spy the less.” 

He ended his story, which he told throughout with 
a quiet and suppressed vehemence, and with the 
exultation of one who has done a noble and a brill- 
iant action. Much brooding and a solitary life had 
driven him mad. He could see no cause for regret 
or repentance, he had slain his enemy in fair fight, 
he was the instrument of Providential retribution, he 
obeyed the behests of his dead mistress, and he had 
no doubt whatever that the phantoms of his disor- 
dered brain were real visitants from the realms of the 
upper world. 

Real visitants ! They were real to me while I lis- 
tened with trembling lips to his story. I felt the 
great horror which, as they tell, falls always upon 
those who see, or think that they see, the spirits of 
the dead. It was as if in the room with Wassie- 
lewski were those sacred shades whom I longed but 








dreaded to look upon. And, for the moment, the 
horror of the murder, the image of the dead man 
lying on his back in the long grass, were lost in 
the eagerness of that desire that they would show 
themselves to me as they showed themselves to their 
old servant, and speak to me as they spoke to him. 
They never came, they never spoke, no voice or whis- 
per from the grave has come to me, nor will come, 
And yet I doubt not that some time I shall see them 
both in earthly beauty glorified and with earthly 
love transformed into heavenly love. 

“That will be best. She said my work was done. 
In Poland I shall finda grave near hers. I know 
where she lies beside the road, because I buried her. 
I will seek out the spot and die there, too, My work 
is done.” 

Leonard listened gravely. He had not interrupt- 
ed him, except to ask for the knife. Now he looked 
at me with a pitying despair on his face. He could 
do nothing. The poor old man would be tried for 
murder, And he was quite mad. 

Meantime Wassielewskisat down and rested. The 
exaltation was dying out in his brain, and’he looked 
wearied. 

And as we asked each other in despairing looks, 
Leonard and I, what to do next, we were startled by 
a step outside. 

“‘Good Heavens!” I cried. ‘‘ Who is that?” 

Wassielewski had left the door open. The steps 
came into the hall; then we heard the street-door 
close gently. And then our own door opened slowly, 
and a muffled voice, hoarse and thick, whispered 
through the opening— 

“ All friends here?” 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND. 


‘* ALL friends here?” 

Leonard sprang to the door and threw it open. 
In the doorway stood—good Heavens! was it Herr 
Raumer himself, wrapped in his long cloak, a mili- 
tary cloak, which fell to his heels, and was thrown 
over his left shoulder ?—-a figure the same height as 
the spy, and having a black felt hat pulled forward 
over his face. 

“The spy’s cloak,” said Wassielewski, quietly, 
and without the least symptom of alarm or discom- 
posure. “And his hat. But I killed him.” 

The figure cautiously removed the hat. 

That action disclosed a head covered with short, 
thick, and stubbly red hair, a face whose expression 
was one of cunning, impudence, and anxiety, all com- 
bined ; such a face as you may meet on the tramp 
along country-roads, one that glances upward at you 
as you pass the owner supine in the shade, or that 


‘you may see sitting outside a village beer-shop, or 


where the more adventurous class of tramps, vagrants 
and gypsies, most resort. Not the thin hatchet-face 
with receding forehead and protruding lips which be- 
longs to the lowest class of London habitual crimi- 
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nals, the face of a class whose children will be evé- 
tins, the face which is the result of many genera- 
tions of neglect, over-crowding, and vice. This 
was the face of a strong and healthy man, and yet 
the face of a sturdy rogue. And, in removing the 
hat, the fellow looked round with assurance and nod- 
ded cheerfully to Wassielewski. 

‘“‘ His cloak,” said Wassielewski, pointing to the 
garment, “and his hat. But it was I who killed 
him !” 

‘Right you are, guv’nor,” responded our new 
visitor, cheerfully. ‘‘ His cloak it is. Likewise his 
hat itis. And I see you a-killing of him. But don’t 
you be frightened, mate. All friends here?” 

He turned his impudent face to us, as if we 
were a pair of accomplices. 

‘‘ About the putting of that chap,” he jerked his 
finger over his shoulder, ‘‘ out of the way—I don’t 
want to say nothink disagreeable. There’s lots as 
ought to be put out o’ the way, only there’s the scrag- 
gin’ after it—an’ I do hope, guv’nor, as you won’t 
be scragged. Bless you, there’s a many gets off, on’y 
the paper's don’t say nothink about it.—And don’t 
you frighten yourselves, young gents both. I’ve 
got a word to say as’ll please all parties; give me 
time to say it. Lord help you, I feel like a pal 
a’ready to this old guv’nor here—and do you think 
I’d split upon a pal? Gar!’’—he made a gesture 
indicative of contempt for those who split on pals— 
“and if you could oblige me with a drop of some- 
think to drink an’ a bite of supper, and p’r’aps a 
mouthful o’ baccy, I could say that word ina more 
friendly way—Lord—let’s all be friends !” 

He sat down at the table, and, throwing off the 
cloak, disclosed the uniform of a convict. 

“Things are getting mighty pleasant,” said Leon- 
ard. ‘Pray, are there any more of you outside? 
Who is going to turn up next?” 

‘‘No one, noble cap’en. No one—I’m by my- 
self, and I wish to remain as such. There ain’t no 
more of us—and we don’t want no more. As you 
‘ see, a convict I am and a convict I’ve been for the 
best part of a twelvemonth, working in that blamed 
Dockyard of yours, Is that rum in the decanter?” 
—the captain’s spirit-case, in fact, stood on the side- 
board, with a ham placed there for his supper, and 
not removed, ‘‘ Give me a drop, my noble captain ; 
I haven’t tasted rum for—not too much water— 
Lord ! it’s delicious !” he gasped, as he drank off half 
a tumbler full, which Leonard gave him. “ Another 
glass? And is that ham? I’ve really got somethink 
important to tell—jest a morsel of that ham There’s 
no ham to be got in quod. Ham—azd rum—Mo- 
ses ! what a chance !” 

We gave him the ham and a plate, and con- 
tained our impatience while he sat down and made 
a supper. He devoured hurriedly, and yet took 
a long time, because he devoured an immense 
quantity. Either Nature had gifted him with a pro- 
found appetite, or the diet of the hulks was meagre. 
In either case, I never saw a man put away such an 
enormous quantity of provisions at one time. He 
wolfed the meat as if he had never tasted meat be- 








fore, and drank as much rum-and-water as Leonard 
would give him. It was like a horrible nightmare to 
see that man calmly devouring his food while we 
waited his completion, as if a homicide was a matter 
that could wait to be talked about till things of 
greater importance, such as supper, were first dis- 
cussed. But his appearance served one cause. It 
helped to calm one’s nerves after the first shock of 
Wassielewski’s story. The old man sat silent and 
steady, looking at the stranger with a little curiosity. 
He finished at length, and then, taking one of the 
captain’s pipes, without asking leave, filled it with 
tobacco, lit it, and began to smoke and to talk in an 
easy, companionable way. 

“Yes,” he said, complacently, ‘‘I’m a convict. 
One-and-twenty years I’ve got. And if I’m caught, 
it will be a life-sentence, I dessay—with a flogging. 
I’ve had nearly a year, and might have got out six 
months ago, but it was a pity not to let the chap- 
lain have achance. Pro-fesh burglar. Cracker of 
cribs. That’s what lam. Baggerofswag. That 
is my calling—it hath bin.” I think he persuaded 
himself that he was quoting from the poets, be- 
cause he repeated the line. ‘“ That is my call- 
ing, it hath bin. I was lagged last summer for a lit- 
tle business in the country, and came down here 
with a few other gentlemen also in misfortune, to 
work out the one-and-twenty years. 

“ One-and-twenty years! What do they think 

of it, them beaks with the wigs? One-and-twenty 
years! It drops out as glib as—as this here rum- 
and-water. Home they goes to their port-wine and 
their sherry-wine, and off we goes to the skilly- 
and-water. One-and-twenty years! Why don’t they 
take and hang aman at once? Well,see here, now, 
there ain’t a crib, not one solitary crib, you can p’int 
to in this blessed world that I can’t crack. And so 
I’ve cracked even that convict crib that they thought 
to make so precious tight. Cracked it, I did, like 
—like a egg; and here I am. First, aboard a hulk. 
That’s poor work, because you’ve got to swim ashore 
when you do get out, and, when you are ashore, 
what’s a man worth in wet clothes? Besides, I can’t 
swim. If everybody knew what was comin’ in the 
future, everybody ’ud learn to swim. As long as 
I was aboard that hulk I was sad. Seemed as if a 
fellow hadn’t got a chance. When we come ashore, 
I began to pick up my spirits, looked all about, and 
I made up my little plan at wunst, and, after a month 
or two—picking up a nail here and a nail there, and 
havin’ the use of my fingers, as one may say, and 
not being altogether a bloomin’ idiot—why, here I 
am.” 
“Yes,” said Leonard, “ you certainly are here. 
But, as we don’t care about the society of burglars 
and escaped convicts, perhaps you will go on to say 
what you have to say, and relieve us of your com- 
pany.” 

‘*Quite right, my noble lord,” replied the bur- 
glarious professor, cheerfully. “ Quite right, and just 
what I should have expected of such an out-an’- 
out, tip-top swell as you. It ain’t the society you’re 
accustomed to, is it? And yet you can’t, I should 
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say, asa general rule, be fond of entertainin’ slaugh- 
terers and killerers, can you? Now, what I’ve got 
to say is just this here. I see the whole fight from 
the beginnin’ to the end. Where was I? Curled 
up in fhe shade I was, behind a tree, wishing that 
there moon”—here he used a strong adjective, 
which, with other strong adjectives, I suppress, even 
though their absence detracts from the fidelity of 
the story and the splendor of the style—‘‘ would 


hide her face behind a cloud. Then a fellow might | 


ha’ had a chance. There 7s a ’ouse in this town 
which I knows of, where I’d a’ bin taken in and kep 
secret and comfortable for a bit, perhaps—nater- 
ally I wanted to get to that ’ouse. A moonlight 
night and the month o’ June, without a atom of real 
dark. Ah! giveme a good December night, as black 
as your hat, and a sweet crib to crack in the country, 
with on’y a woman or two in the place. Dear me! 
Well, gents both, as I was a-lying there, wishin’, as 
I said, I see a brace o’ men get over the gate and 
make for the middle of the field.” 

“Three men,” said Wassielewski, “and a lady. 
Two were spirits.” 

“Now, don’t you interrupt, mate. I know noth- 
ink about no spirits. I ses to myself, ‘What’s hup?’ 
I ses. ’Cause somethink was bound to be hup when 
two men gets into a field a-midnight and stand face 
to face in the moonlight. ‘It can’t be,’ I ses, ‘ that 
they’re looking after Stepney Bob’—that’s me, gents 
both—‘ cos he ain’t missed yet, and won’t be missed 
before five o’clock in the morning. So I concluded 
to keep quiet and see. Next moment one of ’em 
chucks his hat and cloak—this hat and this cloak— 
on the grass, and then I see the two knives flash 
the moonlight, and the fight began. One was a tall, 
thin man with long, white hair—that was you, mate 
—and t’other was a tall, stout man with short, white 
hair. That’s the dead ’un, him as owned this cloak 
and this hat. 

**T have seen’em fight at the Whitechapel Theay- 
ter—one, two, three, give and take, while the music 
plays—and I don’t suppose there’s a properer way 
of getting through a long evening than the gallery 
of that ’ouse when there’s a good fightin’ piece on. 
But such a fight as this here I never see before on 
no boards whatsumever. For one, he began to cuss 
and swear, and danced about flourishing his knife, 
making lunges like that ’—the gentleman illustrated 
his narrative with a supper-knife—‘‘ and never man- 
aged to hit the t’otherat all. Reg’lar wild he looked. 
Couldn’t fight proper for rage. Lor’! put such a 
chap as that before Ben Caunt, and where’d he be 
in a pig’s whisper? Never done no mischief with 
his knife. The t’other, this here old cove—there 
now, it was a real treat to see him. The moon was 
in his face so as I should have thought it blinded 
him ; but he took no notice, only looked his man 
straight in the eyes—that’s the trick that does it— 
never said ne’er a word, and kept on parryin’ them 
lunges quiet and beautiful, like this ”—more illus- 
tration with the knife. 

‘“*A matter of six minutes it might have lasted, 
that fight, or perhaps ten, because you don’t count 








the time when you're lookin’ at a fight. And then, 
all of a sudden like, I see this same old cove put 
out his fist with the knife in it, and the t’other falls 
back upon the grass. That was all—wasn’t it, mate ? 
He got up once on his arm, but he fell back again. 
And he was dead—wasn’t he,-mate?” 

He stopped to take breath and another pull of the 
rum-and-water. 

“Another dollop o’ that cold ham on the side- 
board, little guv’ner, would be very grateful—it 
would, indeed, after the patter. Thank ye kindly. 
Now I’m better.” 

He actually devoured another plateful of ham 
before he would go on again. 

*“ Well, what I came for to say is this here: Af- 
ter the t’other ’un rolled over I see the old cock 
here walk up and down the meadow slow, as if he 
was thinkin’ what to do next. ‘Why don’t he bolt ?’ 
I ses. ‘Why don’t he clear his pockets ?’” 

““T was walking to the gate with Roman Pu- 
laski,” explained Wassielewski. 

‘“No—not a bit—never went near his pockets. 
He goes on walkin’ up and walkin’ down, mutterin’ 
with his lips. Presently he makes for the palin’s. 
I instantly begins to crawl through the grass. When 
he got over the rails and walked away I was free to 
look after the t’other. Quite dead he was, dead as 
a door-nail.” 

“The Lord delivered him into my hands,” said 
Wassielewski. 

‘* And then I saw what a blessed Providential Go 
it was for me,” the convict went on. “ First I picked 
up his cloak, this most beautiful cloak, which you see 
goes right down to my heels, and covers up the uni- 
form lovely. Then I picked up this here hat, which 
is a tile as good as new, and fits me like as if it was 
made for my head, and not for his’n. A better tile 
I never swagged. Then I remembered that, if I had 
a little money, it wouldn’t be a bad thing. So I 
searched his pockets. There was a purse, and there 
was a lot of letters and papers. I left the letters, 
and I opened the purse. Twelve golden sovereigns 
and some notes—for I won’t deceive you, gents both. 
What d’ye think I did? I ses to myself, ‘If they 
bring it in murder agin the old ’un, they sha’n’t 
bring it in robbery too, cos robbery is one thing and 
murder’s another. These two things ought never 
to be combined.’ I ought to know, cos I’ve cracked 
cribs since I was big enough to walk, and might ha’ 
murdered dozens of innocent and confiding women, 
asleep in their beds. But I never did. No, never. 
So I takes all the sovereigns in the purse, and in his 
waistcoat-pocket I leaves three or four shillin’s, and 
I leaves all the rest, the flimsies, a lovely gold watch, 
a sweet chain, and a diamond ring. It went to my 
’eart not to have ’em, but I thought of this jolly old 
game rooster, and I left ’em.” 

“Chivalry,” said Leonard, ‘is always a pleas- 
ant thing to meet with, even— Go on, most excel- 
lent burglar.” 

‘“‘ The knife was in him, and his own knife was 
in his hand. What do you think I done next? [ 
takes the knife out of the wound, and sticks it in 
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his hand, stead of hisown. And I’ve brought along 


his own, and here it is.” 

He laid the knife upon the table—it was a long- 
pointed knife, like a stiletto—of foreign shape and 
make. I did not ask Wassielewski if it was his, but 
gave it to Leonard. 

“One more thing,” this philanthropist went on 
—‘one more thing I done. There were marks 
of feet, and the grass was trampled. So I dragged 
him away, and laid him under the trees at the side 
of the field. They'll never think of looking in 
the middle and finding marks of a fight. After 
all that, I shouldn’t wonder—I r’ally shouldn’t—if 
they brought it ina fellar DC. But my advice to 
you, a game old cock as deserves to get off and die 
in the sheets, a-laughing at ’em all, is this: What- 
ever the werdict, you up and leg it, and then bring 
ina aléi, You ain't the sort to get off in a hurry ; 
you walked so precious slow down the street that I 
had time to do all that and catch you up before 
ever you got out o’ sight. I dodged yer all the 
way here, and sneaked in after you. Cos, I ses, I’d 
like to let him sleep comfortable if I could, ses I.” 

After all, one could not but feel grateful to this 
enthusiastic lover of a fight, in spite of the horri- 
ble circumstances of the case, and the tragedy which 
had just taken place. Somehow its outlines looked 
less horrible told by this jail-bird than when Was- 
sielewski related the story. 

“ And now I'll go,” he said, getting up, and wrap- 
ping his cloak about him. “I can tramp it up to 
London, and hide all the day somewheres. No one 
won’t suspect Stepney Bob beneath this milingtary 
cloak and this out-an-out tile. Once back in White- 
chapel, I know a place or two where they won’t nab 
me for a spell, I don’t think, and p’r’aps I’ll step it 
altogether. And then you'll, maybe, hear of me 
cracking cribs for the Americans. Good-night, gents 
both.—Good-night, matey. Don’t ye be down on 
your luck. But take my advice and leg it.” 

‘* Stay,” said Leonard. ‘‘ It’s a delicate thing, 
interfering with your arrangements, and one’s actions 
might be misunderstood, but if I might advise—” 

“Go on, guv’ner.” 

‘* T would suggest that if you are not missed you 
will not be suspected, and a first-class traveler to 
London by the mail-train of 1.30, disguised, as you 
say, in that excellent cloak, would have a better 
chance of reaching Whitechapel safely than a tramp.” 

Stepney Bob was struck with the suggestion. 

‘“‘ That’s true,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ The train 
‘ud be in by four, and I sha’n’t be missed till five. 
And in case 0’ accidents, I suppose ”’—he looked hard 
at Wassielewski—‘“‘ I suppose that there ain’t no one 
here who'd be so generous and so werry thoughtful 
as to step half a mile out o’ the town and take a pair 
o’ shears, and nip the” (strong adjectived) “tele- 
graph-wires? Now, that ’ud be a job worth brag- 
gin’ about. Come, now, they’d make a song out 0’ 
that job, I’d bet a trifle, and you’d be sung up and 
down the streets; aii Whitechapel should ring with 
it, and the Dials too, and Ratcliffe Highway. Think 
o’ that, mate.” 














No one volunteered to cut the telegraph-wires, 
and, after a little more rum-and-water, Stepney Bob 
decided on going, and disappeared after a cautious 
inspection of the street. 

“Tt would read sweetly in the paper, wouldn’t it ?” 
said Leonard—‘ how Captain Copleston and*Ladis- 
las Pulaski spent the night in assisting the escape of 
a convicted burglar, known in the profession as Step- 
ney Bob—however—” 

“And what will you do, Wassielewski ?” 

‘‘T shall do nothing. My work is over. I shall 
start for Poland—to-morrow. Ladislas Pulaski, if 
you marry and have children, teach them always that 
they are Poles. I was wrong in trying to get you 
with us. I see now that I was wrong. You will 
never fight for Poland. Another life is yours. God 
bless it for you—for the dear memory of your 
mother.” 

He laid his hand upon my head, rested it there 
for a few moments, and then went away, walking 
slowly and heavily, as if wearied with the weight of 
his life’s work. | 

“Bear up, Laddy,” said Leonard. ‘* Come—be 


aman. Poor old Wassielewski is not responsible 
for his actions. Go to bed, and to-morrow we will 
act, 


“‘T feel somehow as if the blood of that man was 
on my head, Leonard. It is through me that he 
was detected.” 

‘‘Some people would say that the finger of Fate 
was in it, Laddy—lI say that it is a fitting end toa 
life of spying, watching, and informing. I wish all 
secret-service agents could be got rid of in a simi- 
lar way. Meantime, we must wait for to-morrow— 
I must think what we had better do.” 

“‘T cannot go up-stairs, Leonard. I feel asif that 
dead body were lying in my room waiting for me. 
Do not leave me to-night.” 

I could not bear to be alone. My nerves were 
like chords tingling and vibrating. I was in the pres- 
ence of death and the other world. My brain was 
reeling. 

Leonard carried me up-stairs, I think, and laid 
me on the bed, when presently, while he sat beside 
me, as if I were a sick girl, I fell into a deep sleep 
and dreamed that Wassielewski and I were trudging 
together along a road which I knew to be in Poland ; 
and that before us stood our home—a stately man- 
sion—and on the steps were Roman and Claudia 
Pulaski, holding out arms of welcome. And as I 
looked, Wassielewski suddenly left me, and I was 
alone. But he had joined the other two, and now 
all three were standing together waiting for me. 
Whenever, now, I dream of the past or of that fatal 
day, it is to see those three waiting still for me to 
join them. 





CHABLER 2c bias 
A CORONER’S INQUEST. 


Ir is a shame for a man to have to confess his 
own weakness ; but the truth has to be told. I broke 
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down at this point, and lay on the bed to which 
Leonard carried me for three weeks, in delirium. 
I suppose the great horror and shock of the even- 
ing following on the nervous agitation of the pre- 
ceding three days was more than my brain could 
bear. At any rate, I had a bad time for the next 
fortnight or so, during which things went on with- 
out my being interested in them. Could one remem- 
ber what delirium means, a chapter might be writ- 
ten—but one would need to be De Quincey to write 
it. First the chest seems to expand, and then the 
head to swell out and become of giganticsize. Then 
you lay your hands upon the forehead to make sure 
that it has not been carried somewhere else. Then 
you grow big all over, hands and feet and limbs. 
Then you lose all sense of weight, and seem to be 
flying in the air. And then, just as you are begin- 
ning to feel uncomfortable, your mind runs away 
from your control: things grotesque, things splendid, 
things absurd, things of the past, things from books, 
wild imaginations, crowd the brain, and move before 
the eyes like a real pageant of living creatures. 
Nothing astonishes, nothing seems strange; there 
is no sense of incongruity, and when you recover 
all is forgotten but the general impression of gro- 
tesque unreality. They told me afterward what had 
happened. 

They discovered, early in the morning, two things: 
first, that a convict had escaped; and secondly, that 
a dead man was lying in the meadow beneath the 
walls. 

At first they connected the two things, but sub- 
sequent inquiry led them to believe that the convict 
had nothing to do with the homicide. 

As soon as Leonard could leave me with the 
captain he sought the old Pole. Wassielewski’s 
single room was on the second floor in one of the 
crowded streets near Victory Row. The sailors’ 
wives were all gathered about their doors, though the 
rain was falling heavily, talking of the discovery of 
the dead body, and wondering whether it was a mur- 
der or only a suicide. Most of them knew Leonard 
as an old inhabitant of the guwartier, and saluted 
him kindly as Gentleman Jack—a name which they 
learned from their husbands’ friends, the soldiers. 

Leonard asked if the old man had been seen 
that morning. He had not, it was too early in the 
morning. It was his custom to remain in his room 
until noon, unless he was engaged to play for a paid- 
off crew. At twelve he descended, and would seldom 
return home till the evening. Leonard would find 
him in his room. 

He mounted the stairs, and knocked. There was 
no answer. He knocked again. Again there was 
no answer. Could he have gone off already, on his 
way to Poland, acting on the burglar’s advice ? 

Leonard went down the stairs again, and asked 
the mistress of the house. No, he had not gone 
out. He came home late, she said, perhaps as late 
as twelve, because she must have been in bed some 
time, and his footsteps woke her ; but she had been 
up since six, and he certainly had not come down- 
stairs. 
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She came up with Leonard this time, and they 
both knocked, 

Then they called him by his name. 

All was still and silent. 

Leonard leaned his shoulder against the door 
and pushed. The bolt came away from the rotten 
wood, and the door fell open. 

Wassielewski was kneeling by the bedside. In 
his hands was the miniature of my mother, and his 
lips were pressed closely to it. But the lips were 
as hard and as cold as the hands that held the cross, 
for the poor old man was dead. 

He was not undressed. He died in his devo- 
tions, perhaps immediately after he came home. 
Red-handed with the blood of the spy, he went un- 
repentant to the after-world. The two souls, side 
by side, departed almost together. 

This event, as Leonard said, simplified mat- 
ters amazingly. It was no longer necessary for him 
to consider how the old man ought to give himself 
up to justice. It seemed pretty clear that the con- 
vict would hold his tongue even if he got caught, 
while if he got away he would certainly tell noth- 
ing. On the other hand, if he did tell it would be 
time enough to reveal the real truth. There was 
excuse, at any rate, in the plea that, the old Pole 
being dead, nothing could be gained by letting the 
world know that, like Lamech, he had slain a man. 

The inquest on Wassielewski was very short. 
He had been found dead, he was an aged man, 
the doctor certified that the cause of death was dis- 
ease of the heart, the verdict was given in accord- 
ance with the evidence, and the poor old man was 
buried with the rites of his own church. 

By common consent of the few Poles who re- 
mained in the town, Leonard took possession for 
me of the few effects which the old man left. 
There were two or three weapons, relics of the last 
struggle, and his violin. We looked through the 
drawers and cupboard, but there were only a few 
papers containing lists of names and plans of cam- 
paigns. These were burnt to prevent accidents. 
Also there was a bag full of sovereigns—seventy or 
eighty—which he had put together in readiness for 
a start at a moment’s notice. With the captain’s 
consent and by his advice I subsequently distributed 
the legacy among his fellow-countrymen, who all 
came to the funeral of the most determined patriot 
that ever Poland produced. 

A more important inquest was that held on the 
same day upon the body of Herr Raumer. 

Ferdinand Brambler was, of course, present taking 
notes with the air of one who has got hold of a 
good thing and means to make the most of it. 
Also he was himself conscious of an accession of 
importance, for was not the deceased a lodger in 
his brother Augustus’s house ? 

They first called the policeman who had found 
the body. 

He deposed that early in the morning, at half- 
past four, he took the walk under the walls in the 
course of his beat ; that he saw lying on the grass, 
just within the meadow, the body of a man. The 
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man was dressed, but without a hat. Money was 
in his pocket—somehow the statement of Stepney 
Bob and that of the policeman did not exactly tally, 
and either the burglar helped himself to more than 
he confessed, or the policeman took advantage of 
the situation and took two notes, at least, on his 
own account—that the deceased had upon him also 
a watch and chain and a diamond ring, those, namely, 
that lay on the table. 

A suspicious juror—there is, always, I believe, 
a suspicious juror—here requested to see the watch 
and chain, which he inspected minutely. The de- 
ceased lay, the policeman went on, as if he had 
fallen backward after the blow was inflicted, and 
never moved again. The knife, which was that ly- 
ing on the table, was of foreign make, such as a Ger- 
man gentleman might have carried. Being asked if 
he thought it was a murder, he said that there were 
no marks of violence or trampling in the grass; that, 
as he had not been robbed, he did not see why it 
should have been a murder. That from the knife 
being held tight in the right hand he thought it was 
suicide. 

Then the doctor was called, the same doctor who 
gave evidence in the case of Wassielewski. He 
stated that death had been caused by a deep wound 
which punctured right through the heart, that the 
death must have been instantaneous ; that, although 
such a wound would require the greatest deter- 
mination, it was quite possible for a man to inflict 
it upon himself; that the right hand tightly held 
a knife covered with blood, and that the wound, in 
his opinion, was undoubtedly inflicted by that knife, 
the one before the jury. 

The next witness was Mr. George Tyrrell, the 
mayor of the borough. He deposed that Herr Carl 
Raumer and himself were on friendly and intimate 
terms ; that he had the management of his affairs ; 
that he knew nothing whatever of his family con- 
nections in Germany ; that a short time previously 
the Herr had instructed him to realize certain in- 
vestments, which had been done as he requested ; 
that he had last seen the deceased on the morn- 
ing of his death, when nothing whatever passed 
which could warrant a belief that he was about to 
commit suicide; that, on the contrary, he stated 
that he was about to go away to the Continent, 
there to take up his permanent residence. But, on 
the other hand, he had received a note in the evening 
which struck him as singular. This note he would 
read. It was short, and was as follows: 


‘“DEAR TYRRELL: I find that my departure 
will take place earlier than I intended. I wished 
to see you again. I shall, however, go this night 
and forever, My affairs are all settled. I wish, as 
you will never see me again, that you will take 
care of Ladislas Pulaski. Do not let the boy be 
persuaded ever to go to Poland. That is my sol- 
emn advice to him. Yours, cs Rey 


He said that, on receipt of the letter, he thought 
at first of going round, but as the hour was late he 
refrained, to his present great regret. The letter 











was brought by a child, daughter of his clerk, Au- 
gustus Brambler, in whose house Herr Raéumer 
lodged. 

The coroner asked if any of the jury wished to 
put any questions to his worship the mayor. The 
suspicious juror wished to ask the mayor if he was 
quite certain about the handwriting. The mayor 
had no doubt whatever of the letter being in his old 
friend’s writing. 

Then Charlotte Brambler was called. The re- 
port in the paper of the following Saturday, with 
which, of course, Ferdinand Brambler had nothing. 
to do, spoke of her as a most intelligent, straightfor- 
ward witness, who gave her evidence clearly and 
to the point. ‘‘ Her face,” the report went on, ‘‘ is 
singularly attractive, and her appearance and de- 
meanor elicited universal respect and admiration. 
She is, we understand, the eldest, not the second 
daughter, as reported, of Mr. Augustus Brambler, 
long and honorably connected with the Legal inter- 
ests of the borough.” 

Little Forty-four did give her evidence very well. 
She had to say that she attended to Herr Raumer, 
and that at nine o’clock in the evening he called 
her up, and sent her with a letter to Mr. Tyrrell. 
There was no answer, and she returned immediately 
after delivering the note. Then he rang the bell 
again, and told her that he was going away that night 
—going on a long journey. 

An intelligent juror here interposed. He said 
that along journey might mean anything, and he 
asked the witness why she did not ask him how 
long it was ? 

Forty-four replied that she never asked Herr 
Raumer anything, but answered his questions, and 
as he did not say where he was going it was not 
for her to inquire. She went on to depose that he 
added that he should not return any more; that, 
instead of a month’s notice, he paid down a month’s 
rent ; that, as she had attended him for some years, 
he gave her a five-pound note, which he advised 
her to keep for herself, and not waste it in buy- 
ing things for her brothers and sisters—this was a 
touch entirely Raumeresque. Then he looked about 
the room, and said that the furniture could go to 
Mrs. Brambler, and she might have his old piano if 
she liked. Then she asked him what they were 
to do with the books, which are in French, with 
yellow-paper covers—in fact, French novels. He 
laughed, and said that if she pleased she might keep 
them till her brothers grew up, and then give them 
the books, which would certainly teach them a good 
deal about life previously unsuspected by them ; 
but that, if she preferred, she might sell them for 
what they would fetch as waste-paper. At all events, 
he would never want any of the books or any of 
the things any more. The coroner here interposed, 
and asked her if she was quite sure that those were 
the very words the lodger used. 

The witness was perfectly certain that those were 
his exact words. 

“He would never want the books or any of the 
things any more.” 
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The jury whispered together. 

Then the coroner asked the girl about the knife. 

She knew nothing about the knife ; she had never 
seen such a knife in his room ; but could not swear 
that he had no such knife, because he kept every- 
thing locked up. Perhaps the knife had been ly- 
ing among Herr Raumer’s things in one of the 
drawers. Had never tried to look into the drawers, 
would not be so mean as to pry into things. 

Here the suspicious juror remarked plaintively 
that he should like to see the five-pound note which 
- the deceased had given her. She produced the note, 
which was handed round among the jury, who ex- 
amined it as carefully as if it had been an impor- 
tant piece de conviction, Then they all shook their 
heads at one another, and gave it back to the coro- 
ner, who restored it to Forty-four. 

There being no other evidence to call, the coro- 
ner proceeded to.sum up: 

The jury must consider, he said, all the circum- 
stances. The deceased informed an old friend in 
the morning that he intended to go away shortly ; 
in the evening he sent a very extraordinary epistle, 
stating that he was going away “ forever ””—the jury 
would make a note of that expression. At the same 
time he tells the little girl who was accustomed to 
attend upon him—and he was constrained to express 
his admiration at the very straightforward way in 
which that little girl’s evidence was given—that he 
was going away, and was not coming back again. 
Let the jury mark, at this point, the suddenness 
of resolution. He took nothing with him ; he aban- 
doned the piano, his books, everything ; and even 
made the very important remark that he should not 
want any of them any more. Why not? If aman 
goes on the Continent he does not give up reading ; 
if a man changes his residence he does not throw 
away, so to speak, all his furniture, but carries it 
with him or sells it; but Herr Raéumer was not, 
as he told the girl Charlotte Brambler, going on 
the Continent, but he was going, let the jury mark 
this very earnestly, he was going—on a long journey. 
Very good ; but consider another point. The doctor 
was of opinion that the blow, if that of a suicide, 
must have required great determination. Possibly, 
perhaps, Herr Raumer had not the requisite amount 
of resolution ; but the jury all remembered him—a 
stout, stern, and determined-looking person. As 
to courage, no man could tell when any other man’s 
courage came to anend. And there were the facts 
that the knife was found in his hand, covered with 
blood ; that there was no sign of any struggle on the 
ground, and that the knife was of foreign manufact- 
ure. If it was not suicide, what was it? Could 
the jury believe that a man of singularly quiet, regu- 
lar, and reserved habits, should go out in the dead 
of the night, after making those remarkable state- 
ments and writing that remarkable letter, for a stroll, 
without his hat,on the walls? That he should then, 
still with the intention of taking a purposeless stroll, 
have climbed over the wooden railings into the field, 
and then presented his breast, offering no resist- 
ance, to the murderer? Then it was whispered that 

















a convict, escaped that morning from the prison close 
by, might have done the deed. First of all, he must 
say that it appeared to him disgraceful that any 
convict should escape, but it was absurd to connect 
the convict with the death of a man he could not 
have known, and whom he did not rob. Also, how 
did that convict get hold of a foreign knife? Let 
the police catch and produce the fugitive, and it 
would then be time to consider the absurd sugges- 
tion. There, in fact, was the evidence all before 
the jury. They were a body of educated and intelli- 
gent men ; they had sat at coroners’ inquests before ; 
and he, the coroner, was glad to say that a more 
trustworthy body of men to weigh evidence impar- 
tially he did not hope or desire to find. He there- 
fore dismissed them in the confident hope that they 
would shortly return with a verdict. 

In five minutes the jury came back. Their find- 
ing was unanimous. It was that the deceased com- 
mitted suicide while suffering from temporary in- 
sanity. 

This verdict, never disputed, was the end of the 
whole business. The deceased was buried at the 
expense of the mayor, who acted as chief mourner. 
Our Polish friends made not the slightest sign of 
any knowledge of the deed; no one in the town 
knew anything, and our only accomplice was Stepney 
Bob. I never heard that he was recaptured, and 
I have every reason to believe that he managed to es- 
cape altogether and get to America or some other 
part of the world, where his possible good private 
qualities had not been obscured by his public repu- 
tation as a cracker of cribs. Nor did it appear that 
any inquiry was made into the matter by the Rus- 
sians. They did not acknowledge the mouchard who 
died fighting for his life with one of the people whom 
he was paid to watch. If he had friends or relations, 
none of them ever turned up. No doubt his was 
an assumed name, under which no one of his own 
people would be likely to recognize him. 

When I recovered, and was able to be told every- 
thing, I confess to a feeling that Fortune for once 
had found a fitting death for this man. 

We never told the captain, Leonard and I. But 
once, when Mr. Tyrrell had been lamenting in public 
over his great private loss, while he was perfectly 
oblivious of the little facts which preceded the death 
of his friend, I ventured to tell him privately the 
whole history. After that we never mentioned him 
again. The behavior of Leonard in suppressing the 
real facts was, like his conduct when first he intro- 
duced himself to the captain—what Mr, John Pon- 
tifex called a Wrong Thing. 





CHAPTER’ DL. 
“TEONARD AND CIS. 


I Got well again and strong, but I was forbidden 
to do any teaching-work for two or three months, 
and had to give up all engagements for that space. 

A holiday of three months, with Celia to come 
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every day, till I was strong enough to go out, and 
read to me; the captain to fidget about what was 
best for me to eat and drink ; Leonard to tell sto- 
ries, and sometimes the Rev. John Pontifex to come 
and sit with me, making profound remarks on the 
wickedness of men in general, his own Fearful Back- 
slidings in his youth, and the incredible amount of 
repentance which they involved, the ignorance of the 
papists, and the strength of will possessed by his re- 
markable wife. Or Mr. Broughton would come 
round, and, by way of giving me a fillip, would read 
a little Greek with me, and then send round a few 
bottles of choice old port. Mrs. Pontifex sent straw- 
berries and tracts; she also told me that my fever 
was no doubt intended to bring me more directly 
under the influence of her husband’s ministrations. 
Augustus Brambler would come bursting in between 
the intervals of writ-serving and message-running, to 
tell me joyfully of the great business done by the 
House. And little Forty-four would come as often 
as she could; if no one else was with me she sat 
down, beaming with smiles, the tenderest of little 
nurses, and told me how they were all getting on— 
Forty-six developing into a real genius over his 
books—he was the son who subsequently became 
a reporter and journalist; Forty-eight, who had 
been caned at school for insubordination ; and so on. 
I learned, too, from her, that the famous five-pound 
note had been, contrary to the donor’s intention, 
distributed in new clothes, as far as it would go, 
among the whole family. A new lodger had been 
found who was at least more considerate than the 
former, did not dine at home, and talked to the chil- 
dren. 

But, of course, Celia was the most regular visit- 
or, and with her Leonard. They came together, and 
went away together; and in my presence he made 
shameless love, till sometimes the light of answer- 
ing love flashed for a moment in her eyes, and then 
she drew herself from him blushing, and fell to 
busying about my pillows. Miss Rutherford drove 
over from Fareham, too. She turned out to be ex- 
actly what she looked at first sight—for that mat- 
ter, people always do—a gentle, quiet, and careful 
old lady, who ought to belong to some planet where 
there are no such things as temptations, follies, or 
worldliness. She was always prettily and daintily 
dressed, and, as became an elderly lady, behind the 
fashion. 

She had a sweet and pleasant face, with an ex- 
pression on it which reminded one of Leonard, and 
when she spoke it was in a clear and precise way, 
like the ripple of a stream over stones. And, when 
she looked at her nephew, it was with an ever-grow- 
ing wonder that there should be in the world such 
a boy as that to call her aunt. 

Imagine all the sentimental and tender things 
that these two women, Miss Rutherford and Cis, 
would say to each other and to me as they sat beside 
my arm-chair while I was recovering. Think, if 
you can, how they were bound together by their 
common love for one man, and how they would 
read, as women always try to do, in each other’s 











soul, dissatisfied until they succeed in finding, as in 
a mirror, each her own image in the heart of the 
other. Some women can have no half-measures ; 
they must love wholly and trust altogether; and 
they must receive back as much as they give. 

I tried to write down some of these tender 
scenes, but I have torn them up; words that are 
altogether sweet and precious when spoken some- 
times look sentimental and meaningless when they 
are written down. What they came to was this, that 
two women tried to spoil one man by attention and 
thoughtfulness, and did their best to make another 
man vain by their exceeding love for him. I do not 
think either was much injured. 

In September we all four, Miss Rutherford act- 
ing chaperon, went to the lakes together, in order to 
complete my recovery. 

I have been in many places since the year 1858, 
and enjoyed many holidays. -I have learned to 
know this beautiful garden set with all manner of 
delights, with mountain, stream, lakes, and forests, 
with all kinds of sweet flowers and singing birds to 
raise the heart of man, which we call England. I 
have dreamed away the hours in the pleasant land of 
France, among old castles by the stately Loire, or 
where the white cliffs of Normandy face their sisters 
of Albion. I have sat among the students of Ger- 
many, and wandered among the sweet-scented pines 
round mountain-feet, but I have had no holiday 
such as that. A dreamy time, when one was still 
weak enough to allow the sentiment of the situa- 
tion to dwell in the mind, with a clinging for the 
last time to the robe of Celia, while all sorts of sweet 
phrases and cadences gathered themselves together 
and took shape in my heart, to be expressed in 
music when I might find time to set them down, with 
a new interest in listening to the talk, so truthful and 
so old-fashioned, of the lady whom chance had joined 
to our party, who ought to have been set in a bower 
full of flowers and fruit, with pictures about her of 
angels—not churchy angels—ladies could be pious 
twenty years ago without ecclesiastical rubbish— 
and faces of holy women full of trustful thought. 
With this the old admiration for Leonard, the strong, 
the brave, the handsome Leonard. 

One evening, after sunset, we were in a boat 
on Derwentwater, Leonard, Cis, and I. Leonard 
was rowing us gently, letting the oars dip slowly in 
the smooth water, and then resting, while the boat 
made slow way among the wooded islets. Cis and 
I sat side by side in the stern ; she was steering. 
The dark foliage was black now, and the lighter 
leaves were changed into a dark green. The lake 
was still and quiet; now and then a fish came to 
the surface with an impatient splash as if it really 
was getting too dull down below; or a wild-fowl 
flew over our heads with a whir; or a noise of 
voices, mellowed by distance, came across the water 
from the hotel; and far off, somewhere, a man was 
blowing a horn, and the echoes flew from hill to hill. 

“*Blow, bugles, blow, set the wild echoes fly- 
ing,’”’ Celia quoted, softly. 

And then we were all silent again. 
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It was Leonard who spoke next. Deeper dark- 
ness had fallen upon us now, clouds were coming 
up in the west, and the breeze began to rise. The 
boat was quite motionless, on either hand an islet, 
before us in the distance the lights of the hotel 
reflected in the water. And again the sweet rolling 
echoes of the horn. 

Said Leonard, speaking slowly : 

‘* There is a thing I should like to tell you, Cis, 
if Laddy will let me. It is a thing which he told 
me in his delirium, a thing I ought to have suspected 
before, but did not, so dull and selfish as I was. Can 
you guess what it is?” 

I could guess very well. 
that I could have told unknown to Cis already. 

“T thought I was the only one who knew,” Leon- 
ard continued. “‘ But I was not; the captain knows.” 

“ He knew before,” I murmured. “ Tell Cis, if 
you please, Leonard, if you think well. But, re- 
member, it is all a thing of the past—forgotten— 
torn up by the roots.” 

*“ When I went away, Cis dear,” Leonard began, 
‘*T left you in the charge of Ladislas. You were, 
I told him, in my conceited way, to be his peculiar 
trust ; he was to look after you, to watch you, and to 
anticipate everything that you could want.” 

‘* And so he has done,” said Cis. —‘‘ Haven’t you, 
Laddy ?” 

‘“The reason I gave him was that I loved you, 
my queen, and that if things went well—all looks so 
easy to a boy—I proposed coming back, and telling 
you myself—in five years’ time. Observe, please, the 
extraordinary selfishness of a boy of eighteen. At 
that age one cannot possibly think of anything but 
one’s self. Well—I went away—I came back. For- 
tune had been kinder to me—far kinder than I ever 
deserved. I am loaded with the gifts of Heaven. 
Don’t think me ungrateful, because I talk little about 
these things. I can only talk of them to you two. 
But that is nothing. While I was away, Cis, you 
grew from a child into a woman.” 

“Ves, Leonard.” 

“What I did not think of was that Laddy was 
growing too from a boy to a man—what I forgot was 
that there would be one girl and two men—that 
both men might love the same girl.” 

**Laddy !” Cis cried, with surprise and pain. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Cis,” I said, ‘Leonard has told 
you the truth. For a time—it was early this year, I 
think—what he hinted at was the case. I fought 
with it—and I beat it down, because it was hope- 
less, and because of the promise I gave to Leonard. 
But it is true that there was a time when I gave 
way, and—ventured to love you, otherwise than a 
brother may.—Why did you tell her, Leonard ?” 

‘‘ Because I want her and myself to feel more 
what we owe to you, Laddy, to your unselfish labor, 
your watchfulness, and the sacrifice of your own in- 
terests—He loved you, and he gave you up, Cis. 
I wonder if any words of mine could make you un- 
derstand what that meant to him?” 

“Tt could never have been, Leonard,” I said. 
“ How could it? Celia was my sister always.” 


There was nothing else | 














She laid her hand in mine, and one arm upon 
my shoulder. 

“Always your sister, Laddy, dear. And hence- 
forth more and more. There is now nothing that 
we have not told each other.” 

Henceforth, more and more. Yes, as the time 
has gone by, nothing has dimmed the steady trust and 
affection which Celia has showered upon me. I can 
see now, too, how different her life would have been, 
how wanting in fullness, had things been different, 
and had she married me. Some women are hap- 
piest with a man of action ; how could the life of a 
dreamer like me satisfy the aspirations of a girl who 
worthily fills the place of Leonard’s wife, and has 
stepped gracefully into the rank to which his success 
has raised her? 

About that one thing we never spoke any more. 

Leonard rowed us quietly back to the hotel, the 
lawn of which ran down to the water’s edge. The 
garden was full of the visitors, for the evening was 
warm. They looked at us as we passed them, Celia 
with her hand on my shoulder in the old familiar 
fashion, staring with that half-impudent, furtive way 
in which English people at hotels look at each other 
and at strangers. In the salon was nobody but Miss 
Rutherford, quietly waiting our return. 

She asked Leonard to take her into the garden 
for a walk, and left Celia and me alone. 

Then I sat down to the piano, and collected my 
thoughts—all those musical thoughts of which I have 
spoken—and began to play them. 

It was no improvisation, because the ideas had 
been long in my head, and many of them had been 
already noted down and tried over, but it was the 
first time I played the piece as a whole. 

“What is it, Laddy?” Celia asked, as she saw 
me striving to talk to her in the old fashion, with 
my fingers on the keys, a language unknown to the 
outer world. ‘ What is it? I cannot understand it 
yet.” 

“Listen, Cis. It is a love-poem of two young 
people—we will call them ‘ Leonard and Cis.’ It 
tells how one went away, and how after five years 
he came back again, not a prodigal son, but covered 
with honor ; how they fell in love at once, and how, 
after many difficulties, which were got over in a 
most surprising and extraordinary manner, quite as 
if these two lovers belonged to a novel, which, of 
course, they did not—and how they were finally mar- 
ried, and lived happily for ever and ever. Now, lis- 
refs 

The symphony came forth from my brain clear 
and distinct, and, after a few bars of prelude, flowed 
straight on to the end. I have written plenty of 
music since, though I am not, as Celia affects to 
think me, a great composer, but I have written none 
that has pleased me so much, that dwells so con- 
stantly in my mind, and where I have found such 
fullness of expression. It is, lam sure, by some such 
masterful wave of passion that the highest expression 
and the noblest conceptions are brought together 
in the brain, and great works are produced. 

I could see in my own music—and Celia could 
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see it as well—first in rippling movement showing 
peace and sunshine of early maidenhood ; then the 
yearnings and unconscious reaching out of hands 
in thought for a fuller and richer life; then the 
awakening of love the glorious, like the awakening 
of Adam in the garden to look about with wonder, 
to walk with uncertainty, to feel his way in broad 
daylight, to fear lest it should be a dream, and 
that the vision should pass away, and all be noth- 
ingness again. Presently followed the growth of 
passion till it became a great river for strength. And, 
lastly, the wedding-hymn of triumph. : 

‘“‘Do you understand it, Cis?” I asked, “It 
is meant for you, and written for you. I shall copy 
it all out, and give you a copy, as my wedding-pres- 
ent.” 

‘JT think I understand—some of it,” she replied. 
“ How can your pupil understand it all at first? O 
Laddy! you have made me very humble to-night. 
How can men love women as they do? What are 
we, and what can we do, compared with them, that 
they should lavish such affection upon us?” 

“Ask Leonard,” I replied, laughing. 

And outside the people were all listening in the 
garden. When I finished there was a general ap- 
plause, as if I had been playing for them. 

That night, an hour later, I heard below in the 
garden the voices of those who sat up still. 

“Who was it playing?” asked a girl’s voice. 
“ He has a sweet face ; it is a pity he is deformed.” 

“Tt is a certain Pulaski—Pole, I suppose. Pa- 
triot most likely. Count, of course, or baron, or 
duke”—this agreeable person was a man, perhaps 
the young lady’s husband—‘“‘ some adventurer, most 
likely, who goes about trying to pick up a rich Eng- 
lish wife by his tale of misfortunes and his piano- 
forte playing. To-night’s performance was an exhi- 
bition. No doubt he wants to fascinate that extremely 
pretty girl, almost as pretty as some one else I 
could name.” 

‘* Nonsense, sir, a great deal prettier ; and, be- 
sides, she’s engaged to the tall young man, who is 
a Captain Copleston and a Crimean officer. The 
old lady with them is a Miss Rutherford. She is his 
aunt, and plays propriety. I do not know anything 
about the piano-forte player.” 

““Well, I’m glad she is not going to marry a 
hunchback, piano-forte-playing Pole.” 

Listeners, as has been frequently observed, never 
hear any good of themselves. But I played no 
more at the Derwentwater Hotel, because next day 
we returned southward, and began all of us to pre- 
pare diligently for Celia’s wedding. 
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CHAPTERYET: 
‘“RING, WEDDING-BELLS !”’ 


I HAVE come to the end of my story, the only 
Story I have to tell from my own experience. How 
Should it end but with a wedding? There is no ro- 
mance where there is no love; there is no pleasure 
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in the contemplation of love unless it ends happily, 
and is crowned with orange-blossoms ; love is the 
chief happiness of life, as everybody knows—except, 
perhaps, John Pontifex—and has ever been com- 
pleted by the wedding-bells. 

Ring, wedding-bells, then ; shake out the clash- 
ing music of your joy over all the fields, startle the 
farmer at his work, rouse the student at his desk, 
strike on the ear of the sailor out at sea, echo along 
the shore, mingle with the roar of the saluting guns 
to greet the ship’s crew when they come home, so 
that they may know that during their three years’ 
cruise the world’s happiness has not altogether died 
away. Bring back to the old the memory of a day 
long gone by. Lift up the heart of the young with 
hope. Put ambitious thoughts of such a day of vic- 
tory into the mind of the maiden who would like 
nothing better than to hear the bells ring for herself 
on such a wedding-morning, and walk in such a 
procession, decked with such white robes and such 
orange-wreaths. May they ring for every one of 
our girls, so that not one shall miss the love of a 
man but those who are unworthy ! 

They were married in the old church, the parish 
church, a mile from the town. 

It is a day at the end of October, a breezy day 
of autumn ; the clouds are driving across the sky, 
light clouds which leave plenty of clear blue sky and 
sunshine; the leaves are lying all about the old chuch- 
yard, drifting in heaps against the head-stones, and 
whirling round and round like unquiet spirits within 
the iron railings of the vaults; at the edge of the 
paupers’ corner is a small new cross, quite simple, 
which I have not seen before. It is “ In memory of 
Lucy, wife of Captain Richard Copleston, late of Her 
Majesty’s Tenth Regiment of Dragoons, who died 
in this town in childbirth in her twenty-first year.” 
Poor Lucy! Poor hapless victim of a selfish and 
cold-hearted villain! I knew that Leonard would 
put up some monument to his mother’s memory, but 
he had not told me that it was done already. Doubt- 
less he wished it to be there before his marriage. 

The churchyard is full of people waiting to see 
the wedding ; the honest folk from Victory Row are 
there. I shake hands with Jem Hex and his wife, 
and half a dozen more, who knew me in the old days 
of Mrs. Jeram’s guardianship. They care less for 
the bride than for the bridegroom, these denizens 
of Victory Row. That a boy, so to speak, who used 
to run ragged about the logs on the Hard, who 
played on their own door-steps, who was accustomed 
to fight Moses daily, and on small provocation, be- 
fore the sight of all; who actually, only the other 
day, did not disdain to remember the old time, and 
cowhided Moses again at the Blue Anchor—that 
such a boy should have become such a man was not, 
of course, unexpected, because out of Victory Row 
have come plenty of distinguished men—though not 
put down in books—Nelson’s bull-dogs, mind you, 
and a few of Wellington’s veterans. But that he 
should have developed to that height of greatness 
as to be a real captain in the army, and come home 
to marry nothing short of the daughter of the mayor, 
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and her a lady as beautiful as the day—that was, 
if you please, something quite out of the common. 

Here is the captain, marching up the walk in 
uniform and epaulets as becomes a great occasion. 
Fall back, good people, don’t crowd the captain. 
God bless the captain! Is the captain looking well 
to-day? Anda happy day for him, too, if all’s true 
that’s said. Which, if any credit is due to anybody 
for that boy turning out so well, it’s due to the 
captain. ‘There was only one captain for these peo- 
ple. Other persons held equal rank in the navy, it is 
true ; there were, for instance, Captain Luff, Cap- 
tain Hardaport, Captain Bobstay—who was only a 
retired master with captain’s title—all living not far 
from Victory Row; but they had their names as- 
signed to them as well as their titles—ours had not. 
The old man, pleased to see so many people gath- 
ered together to do honor to him and his, stops and 
has a word to say to every one, and then goes on 
to the church, where he stands by the altar and waits. 

The Rey. John Pontifex and Mrs. Pontifex his 
wife. The sailor-folk know nothing of them except 
as residents. So they pass, in the silence of respect, 
John Pontifex, with his long-tail coat on and a very, 
very voluminous white muffler round his neck. 

The Rev. Verney Broughton. He it is who is 
going to marry them. Ah! quoth Jem Hex, and a 
right sort, too, as he Aas heard, either for a glass 
of wine or for a marriage, or for asermon. From 
Oxford College he is, and once taught Master Leon- 
ard a mort o’ learning, which, no doubt, helped 
him agin them Rooshans. 

Among the people, bustling here and there with 
importance, is the historiographer, Ferdinand Bram- 
bler, note-book in hand. He goes into the church ; 
comes out and dashes down observations in his note- 
book on a tombstone ; listens to the people and jots 
down more observations ; and then, absorbed in med- 
itation, is seen standing motionless, as if grappling 
for the mastery of language. This isa great day for 
Ferdinand. 

Round the church-door are all the younger mem- 
bers of the Brambler family, told off to strew flow- 
ers at the feet of the bride. Augustus is with them, 
bearing in his hands a pair of new white-cotton gloves, 
and an air of immense dignity. These crowds, this 
ringing of bells, strewing of flowers, and general 
excitement, all attest, in his eyes, to the greatness 
and glory of the Legal. Nothing in the Scholastic, 
not even a prize-giving, ever came nearit. All the 
children are dressed in new clothes presented by 
the captain, so that they may do fitting honor to the 
occasion. 

Leonard had pressed me to be his best man, which, 
indeed, was my proper place. But I wanted to play 
the organ for Celia’s marriage, and I had promised 
myself to play my own love-symphony, which she 
alone knew. It was a fancy of mine. Forty-four, 
my faithful little ally and friend, begged to come 
with me to the organ-loft. 

It is after eleven, and time to go up the stairs. 
What are those heavy heels tramping in the aisle? 
They are Leonard’s company, with, I believe, about 
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half the regiment, come to see Gentleman Jack mar- 
ried. I remember the faces of the rogues ; they 
were at the Blue Anchor that night when he thrashed 
Moses, and made him give up the papers. Jem, the 
organ-blower, is in his place; Forty-four is by me 
to turn over the leaves. Stay one moment, Forty- 
four, let us look through the curtains again. There 
is Leonard going up the aisle. He is in uniform, as 
are his best men, as officers of the garrison—the 
young naval officer whom they call Grif, and a man 
of his own regiment. A brave show of scarlet and 
ggid. His brother-officers are mostly in the church, 
the colonel among them. 

“There comes Uncle Ferdinand,” says Forty- 
four. “ Oh, how beautifully he will describe it!” 

Allare there but the bride. She is coming. Now, 
Forty-four, for Celia’s symphony. 

The music rolls and echoes among the rafters in 
the roof. As I play I am a prophet, and see before 
me the happy years unfold their golden wings. All 
is as it ought to be; let those who have to sit dur- 
ing their lives outside the halls of human joy take 
pleasure in the prospect of others’ happiness, and be 
thankful that they can at least look on. 

“There is the bride,” whispered Forty-four, 
“Oh, how lovely! oh, how sweet she looks !” 

My wedding-hymn of prayer and praise—listen 
to it, Celia—I know that you are listening—as you 
stand for a moment before the altar beside your 
lover waiting for the words to be spoken. Listen! 
There is no joy, says the music, given to men and 
women like the holy joy of love; there can be no 
praise too full and deep for the gift of love ; there 
can be no prayer more eloquent than the prayer for 
the continuance of love. Listen! it is the voice of 
your heart speaking in the music which rings and 
rolls about the pillars of the old church—I learned 
it reading in your heart itself—it is singing aloud 
to God in gratitude and praise, singing in the music 
where I have enshrined it and preserved it for you. 

I finish my symphony, and the service begins. 
The words are faint and low as they mount to the 
organ-loft. I have pulled the curtains aside, and 
we watch, we three, Forty-four, Jem the organ-blower, 
and I, from the gallery, while Leonard holds Celia’s 
hand in his, and they take the vow which binds them 
forever to each other. You are crying, Forty-four ? 

Foolish child ! 

All is over, and they have gone into the vestry. 
Come, we have played Celia’s symphony before the 
wedding with her hymn. Now forthe march. Men- 
delssohn alone has reached the true, triumphal rap- 
ture. His music is the exultation of the bridegroom ; 
it is a man’s song—the song of a man who bears 
his bride away ; the song of the young men who 
clap their hands ; the jubilant blare of clarions and 
trumpets, which throw their music abroad to the 
winds that envious men may hear; and, though the 
women cry, like foolish little Forty-four, we drown 
their tears with song and shout. A bridegroom’s 
song of triumph this. 

But the bride is gone, and the bridal company 
with her ; the children have strewed their flowers upon 
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the ground ; the carriages have driven off ; only the | I observed the rapture with which they plied him 


people are left ; they, too, are leaving the church ; 
in a few moments we shall be alone in the loft. 

Consummatum est. Leonard has come home ; 
Leonard has won his bride ; Celia has gone from us. 
Shut up the organ, Forty-four ; let us go down and 
join the wedding-guests. Somehow I do not feel 
much like feasting. 


Mr. Tyrrell was by no means the kind of man 
to make a mean show on this auspicious occasion. 
He had a marquee erected in his garden, wheye 
two tables were laid ; he invited to the breakfast his 
whole staff of clerks with their families, including all 
who bore the name of Brambler—they had the sec- 
ond table; he would have invited all the regiment 
if Leonard had allowed him. As it was, there ap- 
peared a great gathering of his brother-officers. No 
nobler wedding-breakfast, Ferdinand Brambler re- 
ported, had ever before been witnessed in the town, 
and it reflected, he said, the greatest credit on Mr. 
Honeybun, the eminent local confectioner and pas- 
trycook, who evinced on this occasion talents of 
an order inferior to none, not even Fortnum and 
Mason, the purveyors of princes. It may be men- 
tioned that the occasion was one of which Ferdi- 
nand made four columns and a half. The wedding 
report ran to the butcher’s bill for three whole weeks, 
and included a small outstanding account with the 
green-grocer, as Augustus himself told me. It was 
headed, ‘‘ Wedding of the Mayor’s Only Daughter,” 
in large type, and was divided into headed sections, 
thus: ‘‘ The Churchyard ;” ‘ Decorations of the 
Church ;” “ The Organist ”—of whom he spoke with 
some reticence, for Ferdinand had feeling for my 
long friendship with bride and bridegroom ; ‘‘ The 
Bridegroom and his Gallant Supporters ;” ‘‘ The Ar- 
rival of the Bride;” ““The Wedding,” in which he 
gave the rein to religious feelings, and spoke of the 
impressive reading of Mr. Broughton, the reverent 
attention of those war-stained heroes, the officers of 
the regiment, and the tears of the bridesmaids ; ‘‘ The 
Departure,” in which my own rendering of the 
“Wedding-March” was gracefully alluded to ; and, 
finally, “ The Wedding-Breakfast,” in the description 
of which he surpassed himself, so that those who read 
of that magnificent feed went hungry immediately. 
I do not know what reward-he received of Mr. Hon- 
eybun, the confectioner, but he ought to have had 
free run among the tarts for life. It was not at all 
a solemn ora tearful meal. Mr. John Pontifex, seated 
well out of his wife’s sight, was between two young 
officers, to whom he communicated recollections of 
his early life at Oxford and the reckless profligacy 
which he had witnessed, and even—‘‘ Oh !”’ I heard 
him say, “it is a most Awful event to look back 
upon ”—participated in and encouraged. He told 
them the Goose story, he told how he had once fallen 
in love with a young person—in fact, of the oppo- 
site sex—in Oxford, and how, excepting that single 
experience, “ Love,” as he said, ‘“‘ has never yet, I 
regret to say, reached this poor—cold—heart of mine.” 
All this was very delightful to his two hearers, and 











with champagne, of which he drank immense quan- 
tities, becoming frightfully pale, and listened to his 
reminiscences. No doubt Mrs. Pontifex would have 
been greatly pleased had she been present that even- 
ing in the mess-room, and heard the reproduction 
of these anecdotes. It was in the ponderous manner 
peculiar to clergymen of his standing and scholar- 
ship that Mr. Broughton proposed the health of the 
bride and bridegroom. He had known them both, 
he said, from infancy. There were no words at his 
command strong enough to express his affection for 
the bride, or, if he might say so as a Christian man, 
his envy of the bridegroom. On the other hand, 
for such a bride, there was none fitter than such a 
bridegroom. This young Achilles, having obtained 
from the gods a better fate than the hero to whom 
he likened him, had returned victorious from the 
wars, and won the fairest prize. They all knew 
Leonard Copleston’s history, how the young gentle- 
man, the son of a long line of gallant gentlemen, 
met adverse Fortune with a resolute front, and con- 
quered her, not with a sword, but with a bayonet ; 
what they did not know, perhaps, was what he could 
tell them, as Leonard’s tutor, that he had always 
as a boy looked on the gallant soldier as the noblest 
type of manhood. ‘“ We all,” said Mr. Broughton, 
“envy the man who fights ; even the most popular 
priest is the prieSt militant ; the glory of a poet ora 
painter is pale compared with the glory of a gen- 
eral ; let us wish for Leonard Copleston a long ca- 
reer of honor and distinction, and for them both, 
my friends, for Leonard and Celia Copleston, let us 
wish that their love may endure beyond the brief 
moon of passion, and grow in depth as the years run 
on ; that, in fact, like the finest port, age may only 
develop its color, bring out its bouquet, and mature 
its character !” A 

The old captain would not speak, though they 
drank his health. He had been sitting opposite to 
Celia, and when they said kind things about him— 
it was Leonard’s colonel who said them—he only 
got up, and, with a breaking voice, said that he 
thanked God for the happiest day in all his life. 





CHAPTER LII. 
CONCLUSION. 


“DRAW the curtains, Mrs. Jeram ; we will shut 
out the night. J will light the candles.” 

It is nearly twenty years later than Celia’s wed- 
ding. Mrs. Jeram is an old woman now, and blind, 
but it pleases her to do little things, and to fancy that 
she is still housekeeper. 

Everything is changed in the town. They have 
pulled down the old walls and leveled the moats ; 
the Dockyard has spread itself over the place where 
from Celia’s Arbor we looked across the harbor. All 
the romance went out of the place when they swept 
away the walls and filled up the moats; it wasa 
cruel thing to do, but no one seemed to remonstrate, 
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and itis done now. The Government wanted the 
ground, they said. There was plenty of other ground 
lying about, which they might have had. The mill- 
dam is filled up, and a soldiers’ hospital has been 
built upon it; of course, the King’s Mill has gone, 
too. All the old guard-houses have been taken 
down; the gates are no longer shut at night; in 
fact, there are no more gates to shut. The harbor, 
too, is not what it was; they have wantonly broken 
up and destroyed nearly all the old historic ships, 
save the one where Nelson died, and she is as naked 
and as empty as when she first came out of dock; 
only a few of the venerable hulks remain, and, I 
dare say, while I am writing these very lines, some 
economic lord of the admiralty is issuing orders for 
the destruction of the rest. The veterans with their 
wooden legs have all left the bench upon the Hard, 
and gone to the churchyard. The very bench is 
gone ; steam-launches run about the harbor to the 
detriment and loss of the boatmen; and a railway 
runs down to the edge of the water. No doubt 
the improvements were wanted, but still one regrets 
the past. Of course, the sailor of the present is 
not like the sailor of the past ; that we all know, and 
there is little room for sorrow on that score. A 
new suburb has grown up behind our old wild and 
desolate sea-shore; it is a fine place, and we are 
proud of it. We are all changed together with our 
surroundings, and the wie de province is no longer 
what it was in the days of Mr. Broughton and the 
captain. As for me, I have not changed. I am 
still a music-master. As I said at the beginning, 
you may read on my brass plate the name of “ L. 
Pulaski, Teacher of Music and Singing.” And peo- 
ple have quite left off the little confidential whisper, 
“a Pole of illustrious family—might enjoy a title 
if he wished.” I have madea little name, not much, 
by certain things I have written, especially the sym- 
phony I wrote for Celia—the best piece I have ever 
done. Mrs. Jeram, as I have said, lives with me still, 
and talks about the old, old days. She is sitting 
before me now as I write. See—I leave the table, 
and open the piano. The tears come into her dark- 
ened eyes. 

“Tt is the tune the captain liked,” she says. 

“To be sure it is: 

* The wind that blows, and the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor.’ ’’ 

Almost needless to say that the old actors in the 
drama of my life are all dead. 

The first to go was Mrs. Pontifex. She was, in 
her way, fond of me, and I should have been guilty 
of ingratitude if, in return, I had not conceived a 
respect for her. As I think of her, so gaunt, so 
unbending in principles and shoulders, so upright 
in morals and in backbone, so unyielding in doc- 
trine and in muffins, I wonder if I am only forty, 
since she has left no one like her, and her race 
is extinct. She died of a cold caught through her 
adherence to one of her Christian privileges—never 
to light the fire in her sitting-rooms till November. 

It was in 1860, a year about which I remem- 
ber nothing except that it rained from June to 
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October without stopping, and a wag announced in 
Punch that there would be no summer that year 
because the zodiac was taken up for repairs. We 
all laughed at that, and then some of us began to 
reflect with shame, and especially those who had been 
educated by the Rev. Verney Broughton, that very 
likely it was true, and that certainly we had no sort 
of idea what the zodiac was. 

At the end of that continuous rain, then, Mrs. 
Pontifex died, and was gathered to her forefathers. 
A fortnight after I called on her husband. He was 
gardening, looking, as he stooped with his long, 
thin figure over the plants, very much like a letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet. 

He was weeding the strawberry-bed—the straw- 
berries that year by reason of the long rains had 
been like turnips for size and taste. He rose when 
he heard my footsteps, and shook his head solemnly. 
In either hand he held an apple. It struck me 
that this was the first proof of recovered liberty, 
as in his wife’s time he had never been allowed to 
eat any fruit at all. The prohibition, based on hy- 
gienic reasons, always appeared to me to have been 
issued because John Pontifex was particularly fond 
of fruit. 

“T mourn not, Johnnie,” he said, taking a bite 
out of the right-hand apple—‘I mourn not for her 
who is departed. Rather,” he added, with emphasis, 
biting into the left-hand apple, “ I rejoice—ahem— 
with exceeding great joy.” Whether he rejoiced be- 
cause she was gone, or because of an assurance of 
her future, did not appear on the face of his state- 
ment. What he added was more obscure still. 
‘*Next year,” he said, with a noise which might 
have been a sob and might have been a chuckle— 
“next year I ‘shall have all those—ahem—those 
apples and strawberries to myself, Johnnie.” 

Shortly after this conversation he entertained 
at dinner the Rev. Mr. Broughton, the captain, and 
myself. It is noteworthy that the ‘‘ beverage” of 
which his wife would never allow him to partake, 
was, on this occasion, and many subsequent occa- 
sions, freely produced. In fact, I should say, from 
recollection only, that he and his brother clergy- 
man dispatched a bottle and a half each. It was 
orthodox port, but indubitably inferior to that pos- 
sessed by the Perpetual Curate of St. Faith’s. 

One thing pleased Mr. Pontifex mightily to relate 
at that dinner. An unfortunate curate, enthusiastic 
but young, had the Sunday before preached a dis- 
course in which his reverend senior fancied he saw 
glimpses of Tractarianism. So he waited till the 
misguided youth came out of the vestry, and then 
said to him, before the churchwardens and a small 
gathering of friends: 

‘Well, that was—ahem !—a most infamous ser- 
mon of yours.” 

And then he walked away, leaving the poor young 
man to seek such explanations and apologies as he 
pleased. 

‘‘The Tractarians,” he said to-night, after the 
first bottle had brought up the natural pallor of his 
cheek toa ghastly whiteness—“ the Tractarians may 
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use their arguments as they please, but to me they 
fall off as water from the back of the—ahem !— 
the proverbial duck, though I have never yet, I con- 
fess, poured anything but gravy upon the back of 
that—ahem !—toothsome delicacy, and therefore am 
not in a position to assert that water actually does run 
off their backs.” 

“The Tractarians,” said the Perpetual Curate, 
whose face was quite purple, ‘‘are the Actarians. 
They are up and doing. They will make a clear 
sweep of pastors like me and idle shepherds like you, 
Brother Pontifex.” 

And now they are both gone, and the Perpetual 
Curate’s prophecy has come true, and the Church 
has been reformed, with, of course, a small gathering 
of the foolish who want to go on beyond the bounds 
of reason. Such a service as I knew at St. Faith’s 
would be impossible now even in the sleepiest city 
church. The duet between the parson and the clerk 
has ceased, the choir is trained, the hymns are im- 
proved, and the people are attentive. Speaking as 
a musician, I do not find the change altogether for 
the best. I miss the old melancholy hymns of Wes- 
leyan origin which we used to sing. It seems to me 
that life is sad, the note. of rapture at which we 
strike so many of the new hymns is strained and un- 
real. We are still too much like the poor little 
charity children of my youth, when, after the three 
long services of the day, through which they had 
been cuffed and caned into attention, they had to 
sing as a concluding or parting hymn— 

** Oh, may our earthly Sabbaths prove 
A foretaste of our joys above !”’ 


I find—but then I am only a humble organist in a 
country town, and never go about in the world—but 
for myself I find too much elation, too much joy, to 
suit the gray tints and sombre colors of the working 
and sorrowing world. 

Mr. Pontifex, the type of the old high-and-dry 
Calvinist, whose life was as strait-laced as his doctrine, 
. with whom laughter was a sin, and every innocent 
recreation an occasion for repentance, is gone, and 
his place knows him no more. 

Mr. Broughton, the jolly old parson of the high- 
and-dry church type, who enjoyed all that can be en- 
joyed bya scholar and a Christian in the world, 
strong in his firm and undoubting belief that the 
doctrines of the Church, faithfully held, avail unto 
justification, has gone, too. We have none like him 
now. I am not a theologian, and, in church mat- 
ters, doubtless a fool. Nevertheless, J venture to say 
that I regret and mourn his loss. He was not only 
a gentleman—there are plenty of gentlemen still in 
the Church—he was not only a man of pure life and 
benevolent conduct, but he was a scholar, And 
T look in vain for scholars—rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto—in these later days. Here one, there one; 
but—ah ! the old Greek scholar, massive and critical, 
is no longer to be found even among the sleeves of 
lawn ; such scholars as we have mostly run to his- 
tory—a study which Mr. Broughton held to be vain 
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Chosen People—and as regards all but modern his- 
tory, fruitless, because history, he thought, repeats 
itself, and everything new has all been done before. 

“We have Hume,” he used to say; ‘‘ we have 
Gibbon ; we have Robertson ; and we have the grand 
histories in Greek and Latin of the days when men 
were great. What more can one want? Let us 
sit down and read them; let us teach the boys to 
read them ; and let us leave to restless witlings the 
task of laboring in a worn-out field.” 

Restless witlings ! Dear me! Suppose Mr. Brough- 
ton had lived to the present day ! 

Others have passed away who twenty years ago 
took part in the drama that I have tried, with pen 
unpractised, to relate. The two brothers Bram- 
bler sleep side by side in the new cemetery, cut off in 
their vigor, Ferdinand from a cold caught while in 
the excess of his zeal noting the incidents of a re- 
view during a hail-storm; Augustus from a sort of 
grief-consumption which seized him at the death of 
his brother. He “never joyed after;” and, though 
on Sunday afternoons he still maintained the imag- 
inary state and splendor of a ‘‘ gentleman sitting 
over his wine” at the front-window, it was a perform- 
ance which brought him no pleasure but of that 
mournful reminiscence. And so he drooped and 
died, trusting that he would be remembered by pos- 
terity for his services in the Legal. 

Friends there were who took charge of the little 
ones, from Forty-four to Fifty-three. And they all 
did well. My especial friend Forty-four is married, 
and has a row of children like herself, as apple- 
faced, as cheery, and as sanguine. I hope they will 
do better than their grandfather. She is good enough 
to maintain her old friendship toward myself, undi- 
minished by the love she bears her husband and her 
offspring, and confides to me all her joys and sor- 
rows. 


Let me pass to the last scene of my story. 

After Celia married, and the regiment went away, 
the good old captain began to droop. He was nearly 
seventy years of age, it is true, but I thought he was 
hale and hearty—good for ten years more. 

That was not so. Age crept upon him with - 
stealth, but with swiftness. He still went out every 
morning, but his afternoon walks were gradually 
shortened, and finally had to be dropped altogether. 

Then his friends began to call in the evening to 
talk to and cheer up the old man. Mr. Broughton 
would come with a story and anecdote of by-gone 
days ; one or two old naval men, chums of his youth, 
would drop in for a glass of grog and a yarn; we 
became hospitable, and kept open house. And all 
went well, in spite of increasing weakness, until one 
day it became apparent that the old man could not 
go out to make his morning round. 

Then, for the first time, I learned from him, though 
I had long known it, what the morning round had 
been, for more than twenty years. 

He sat feebly in his arm-chair, patient, under the 


and illusory, except when it was the History of the | inevitable. Nothing was wrong with him, but the 
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weakness of extreme old age. His mind was bright 
and clear, as the last runnings of a cask of some no- 
ble vintage ; but on this morning he realized that 
he must not think of going out any more, as he had 
been wont, in fair weather and foul. A cold east 
wind blew down the street, and a bright sun shone 
without warmth from a steel-blue sky. 
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fortune. No need to talk about it to you, Laddy, 
or to Leonard. It was not a great fortune, only this 


house and a hundred pounds a year, which my father 
saved up out of his pay. 
days.” 
I began to understand. 
“So long as you and Leonard were 
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God bless you, Leonard—Laddy—Celia—’ "—Page 555. 









































“The end is growing near, Laddy,” he said. 
‘They will miss me when I am gone.” 

‘“‘ Who, sir?” I asked. 

He was silent for a space, thinking. 

“To all of us,” he said, “the Lord giveth his 
gifts in trust. To me he gave, besides her majesty’s 
pension of two hundred pounds a year, a private 
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| captain went on, “ we had the pension to live upen. 
Plenty for us all. And there was the hundred a 
year for which I was a trustee, you know. When 
you began to make an income the pension became 
part of the trust—” 
“ Of course, sir; I quite see that.” 
“That made three hundred a year. 





A good deal 
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ought to be done with such a sum. I doubt whether 
I have done the best; but I have tried—I have 
tried. Ifa man tries to do his duty—he may be 
stupid—but, if he tries, the Chief knows. You will 
find out, when I am gone, how far I have done the 
best, Laddy. It will be yours, the hundred a year 
and the house ; you will use it, my boy, as you think 
best—not to follow up my lines, unless you think 
that the best way, but as a trust from the Lord, un- 
less your income fails, when it will keep you from 
want. No, Laddy; no need to promise. We have 
not lived together for five-and-twenty years for me 
to begin distrusting. But, if you can, look after them, 
my boy. They are ignorant, they have no friends ; 
they are degraded; you will meet at first with all 
sorts of insult and disappointment ; but go on, never 
leave them; and you will end, as I have done, by 
winning their confidence.” 

I did not ask him who ‘‘ they ” were, partly be- 
cause I guessed. ‘The old seaport-town had dens of 
wickedness in it of which I have said nothing. In- 
deed, as children, though we went daily through the 
streets which reeked with every abominable thing, we 
saw and knew nothing—how should we? It is the 
blessed prerogative of innocence that it plays unhurt 
in the den of wild beasts, rides upon the lion, and 
walks scathless among the rabble rout of Comus. 

All that morning the captain sat in disquiet. The 
current of his daily thoughts was interrupted. After 
our mid-day dinner he refused his pipe of tobacco 
and sat in the window, gazing silently upon the 
mill-dam pool, crisped by the cold east wind. His 
work was over; nothing more for him to do but 
to sit in the chair and wait for the end. That must 
be a solemn moment in a man’s life when he realizes 
that everything is finished. The record complete, 
the book of work shut up, and, after all attempted 
and achieved, the inevitable feeling of unprofitable 
service. 

Two days passed ; the east wind continued, and 
grew colder; there was no hint at any possibility of 
. going out ; and on the third day there came, creep- 
ing stealthily, a deputation, consisting of two women, 
to ask after the captain. They stood shamefaced 
at the door, and, when I asked them to enter and 
see him, they hesitated and looked at each other. 
Then they came in, looking strange and abashed. 
I took them to the captain, where he sat in his arm- 
chair, and left them with him. Presently, sitting in 
the other room, I heard sobs and cries. 

Afterward others came, not always outcasts: 
old graybeards who had been sailors, some of the 
wooden-legged veterans whom I remembered as a 
boy; aged women, their wives and widows; even 
young fellows, sailors themselves, their sons and 
grandsons. Among them all one woman who came 
the oftenest and staid the longest. I remembered 
her as the black-haired fury who once, as Leonard 
had reminded me, came one evening, and made 
the night air horrible with imprecations. Now she 
was subdued ; now she sat as long as we would let 
her, silent and gazing with her black and deep-set 
eyes in the old man’s face. It matters nothing about 
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her history, which may be guessed—there is a dread- 
ful similarity about these stories—an emotional, im- 
pulsive woman who loved and hated, sinned and 
repented, with the same ardor and vehemence, who 
believed in the captain, whose patience she had 
sorely tried, as one believes a gospel. He was her 
gospel, 

The end came more quickly than we expected. 
One morning I saw a change, and telegraphed for 
Leonard and Celia to come quickly. The captain 
knew, I think, that his last day had dawned, for he 
asked me, when we had dressed him, if I would 
send for ‘‘ the boy” and Celia. 

They could not arrive before the afternoon. We 
allowed no one to see him except the one who would 
not be denied, and she sat crouched in a corner of 
the room, her arms round her knees, looking at the 
feeble figure in the arm-chair, 

The captain spoke little ; he suffered no pain; 
he was perfectly cheerful. 

“Do you think they will come in time, Laddy ?” 
he asked. ‘‘I should like to see them before I go.” 

Presently he slept, and so passed away the morn- 
ing unconsciously, the black eyes of the woman 
watching him from the corner. Outside there were 
gathered knots of twos and threes, the women, the 
old salts, the outcasts, waiting sadly for news. 

Leonard and Celia came at last. The old man 
woke as he heard “ the boy’s” voice, and eagerly 
held out his hand. 

‘‘Don’t cry, my pretty. Don’t cry, Celia, my 
dear,” he whispered. ‘‘ To every man his turn, and 
then we separate for a while, a little while, Celia, and 
then we shall all be together— you and Leonard and 
Laddy and I—all together, dear. Never to part 
again.” 

He was growing weaker every moment. I gave 
him a little wine. As Celia knelt at his feet, and 
laid her head upon his right hand, the other woman, 
as if jealous, crept stealthily from her corner and 
seized the left. The captain looked down on both, 
turned from one to the other, and then, disengaging 
his hands, laid one on either head, as if with a solemn 
blessing, equal alike for Martha or for Magdalene. 

“Laddy,” he murmured, ‘ put on my uniform- 
coat and my cap, and give me my sword.” 

It was his fancy that he would die in the uni- 
form of which he was so proud. We dressed him in 
the coat with epaulets; we pinned on his medals, 
we laid his sword across his knees, and we placed 
his undress-cap upon his head. And then we stood 
round him in tearful silence. 

Presently a shiver ran through his limbs. 

“Leonard ””—his voice was very low now—“ take 
the sword. It is all I leave you. God bless you, 
Leonard—Laddy—Celia—and you—you—” His 
hand felt out as if for the poor woman, who threw 
herself forward with sobs and passionate crying. 

And then a strange thing happened. His voice, 
which had been sinking to a faint murmur, suddenly 
grew full again, and strong. He lifted his figure 
and sat upright. His eyes flashed with a sudden 
light as he raised his voice and looked upward. He 
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lifted his right hand to the peak of his cap—the 
old, familiar salute of a sailor—as he reported him- 
self. 

** Come aboard, sir!” 

Then his hand dropped, and his head fell for- 
ward. The captain was dead. 


We buried him in the old parish churchyard, 
a mile from the town. Leonard’s mother lay there, 
somewhere among the paupers; Wassielewski slept 
therein peace, Poland at last forgotten ; Wassielew- 
ski’s victim laythere too. The brand-new cemetery, 
which they opened ayear or so later, would have been 
no fitting place for the remains of one who in death 
as well as in life should be among his fellow-men. 
And in that great heap of bones, coffins, and human 
dust, piled five feet above the level of the road, we 
laid the captain. It was not without a certain fit- 
ness that his grave lay next to the Paupers’ Acre. 
When the great resurrection shall take place the cap- 
tain shall lift his head with the ignoble and un- 
known herd for whom he gave his substance, and 
march along with them to that merciful Judge who 
knows the secret of every heart. 

While we were yet half a mile from the church 
the funeral-procession was stopped. There was 
a crowd of old sailors and people of every degree, 
but chiefly of the lowest ; some of them stopped the 
hearse, and others, opening the doors of the carriages, 
invited the occupants to descend. We complied, 
wondering. They quickly formed themselves into 
procession. First went the old tars, two and two, 
stumping on wooden legs, then came a band, then 
the coffin borne on the shoulders of sailors, sons 
of those who marched first; on the pall were the 
captain’s cocked hat and his sword, and then we, 
the mourners, fell in. 

The big drum, muffled, gives the signal—boum 
—boum—how many times before had that march from 
“Saul” awakened my soul to the glory and the 
mystery of death! the knell of warning, the wail of 
sorrow, the upward cry of yearning faith—and now 
I can never hear it again without my thoughts fly- 
ing back to the old man, before whose honored re- 


mains a grateful and lamenting folk did this rever- 
ence, 

Boum—boum—boum ! A man who loved his 
fellow-men is dead. He will bring no more words of 
counsel, no more exhortations to duty, no more com- 
fort for the afflicted, no more solace for the outcast. 
Boum —boum—boum! Wail and weep, clarions, 
with us whose hearts are sore. Boum—boum— 
boum! And yet itis but for a season. Change, 
O music! inspired of God, the souls of those who 
mourn till they become the souls of those who trust. 

We are at the lych-gate. Mr. Broughton—none 
other—waits to read the service. 

‘“‘T am the Resurrection and the Life—” 

From every lane and court, from every ship in 
harbor, from every street, the mourners are gathered 
together : in the presence of death, in the graveyard, 
in the hopes of immortality, we are all equal—all 
brothers and sisters. The women weep aloud, there 
is not one who is unrepentant now; the tears run 
down the faces of the grizzled men who are stand- 
ing by the grave of their brave and single-hearted 
old officer ; none in all the world to harbor an 
evil thought, to raise an accusing word, against the 
man of seventy summers who lies in yon black coffin. 
Throw flowers upon him; pile the lid with flowers, 
with every flower a tear. The flowers will be 
crushed and killed by the cold clay, but the memory 
of the captain shall be green. 

And of all the mourners around that grave there 
were none—there could be none—who mourned 
the captain more deeply, who loved him better, who 
owed him more—than the two boys whom he had 
picked from the very gutter, to bring them up in the 
fear of God and the sense of duty. 

When Mr. Broughton came to certain words in 
the service his voice fell, and his speech was choked 
for 2 moment. Then he cleared his throat, and, 
looking round upon the folk, read out in clear and 
triumphant tones, as if the words should at once 
bring admonition as well as joy and consolation and 
hope for all of us : 

“Tn sureand certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life.” 


[THE END.] 





DE Wie Ss: NEST. 


ARK-NICHED amid the vine-clad wall, 
Bulges its rough drab-colored ball, 
And in and out forever flit 
Black, wiry shapes that people it. 


Though dim to see, though frail and slight, 
It teems with venom and with spite ; 

A bad, grim thing to dwell so near 

The fragrant garden’s balmy cheer. 


Ah, why, amid the vast domain 
Of Nature’s variable reign, 
* Inevitably must we meet 
The bitter mingled with the sweet ? 


Why do her loveliest moods relate 

- To stern antagonisms of hate? 
Why from her beauties may we guess 
Antipodes of hideousness ? 


These wasps that group in baleful bands 
Among our temperate northern lands— 
Perchance, as now, where softly glows 
The velvet of some wine-red rose— 


Are kindred, in strange, fatal way, 

To the dread cobra, coldly gray, 

That through fierce heat of tropic hours 
Crawls deadly under Javan flowers ! 
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NALTAIAIS KOMAN GCE. 


I. 


66 HE matter lies this way,” says Nathalie Byrne, 
folding her hands in he: lap with a sigh, ‘‘if 
I were rich I would be romantic.” 

Her companion laughs. He is her cousin, Jack 
Olney, a young fellow with a sensible face and an 
athletic chest, which he is expanding by rowing, 
with the steady strokes of a practised oarsman, upon 
a small lake (otherwise pond) near the fashionable 
watering-place, or the watering-place which aspires 
to be fashionable, of V Springs. 

“The question is, why should riches be necessary 
for romance ?” he asks. 

‘A very foolish question,” replies Nathalie. 
“Romance is a luxury, and, like all other luxuries, 
it belongs, or should belong, exclusively to wealth. 
When one is poor, one cannot afford to be roman- 
fic,<. 





“In short, you mean that you cannot afford to 
fall in love—is that it?” 

‘“‘ That is exactly it. If I were an heiress I should 
think it charming to play Queen Cophetua to a beg- 
gar, if it chanced that the man I loved was that. 
But as Nathalie Byrne, pretty and portionless, with 
a keen taste for all the pleasures and luxuries which 
only money can buy, I must marry a rich man—and 
it is hardly likely that Providence will send any rich 
man across my path whom I can love as well as 
marry.” 

Jack looks at the piquant French face and the 
bewitching gray Irish eyes for a minute before he 
answers. Then he says: 

“Such sentiments are commonplace as well as 
sordid, Nathalie, and I think, if I were you, I would 
leave them to commonplace girls. You can afford 
to be original, and, by Jove ! the girl who has strength 
of character enough to be romantic is the one who 
is original in these days.” 

“They are certainly very mercenary days,” says 
Nathalie, shaking her pretty head, “and, really, the 
way women talk—just as I have been talking—often 
disgusts one. But, at least, it is impossible to deny 
that we practise our code. Girls who avow merce- 
nary sentiments don’t make romantic marriages— 
though I believe it used to be very common for ro- 
mantic young ladies to make mercenary marriages. 
Now, I like honesty ; don’t you, Jack?” 

“Yes,” replies Jack. ‘I like honesty, but I 
don’t like mercenary sentiments, or mercenary mar- 
riages, either ; and I should be sorry to believe that 
you are sincere in the first, or that you will ever 
make one of the last. I think better of you than 
you think of yourself.” 

“But you have no right to think better of me 
than I think of myself,” cries Nathalie. ‘I know 
what I am, and what I am going to do—provided, 
of course, that I have a chance to doit. As yet, no 
millionaire has cast himself at my feet, but if one 





ever does, then you will see whether or not I shall 
make a mariage de convenance—things sound better 
in French than English when they are not very nice 
things !” 

‘“ Well,” says Jack, “I am ready to make a wa- 
ger, Let me see—what do you want most in the 
way of a trinket?” 

“A set of cameos and pearls,’ 
promptly. 

“If not beyond the measure of my purse, then— 
for I am not a bloated capitalist by any means—I 
will wager a set of cameos and pearls that you make 
a romantic marriage.” 

“Done, done, done!” cries the girl, clapping her 
hands gayly. ‘‘ You don’t know how much you have 
intensified my mercenary sentiments, Jack. I shall 
look out for an eligible match with renewed interest 
after this. Don’t you think you might consider the 
matter settled, and let me have the set at once? It 
would be so much more useful to me before I find 
the millionaire than afterward !” 

‘“No, I never pay my debts until they are due— 
sometimes, I regret to say, not even then—and I 
cherish the comfortable belief that I shall never be 
called upon to pay the set of cameos and pearls at 
all.— Hailoa! that fellow has a fine string of fish. 
Didn’t he startle you?” 

“Very much,” answers Nathalie, looking after a 
man who, having unexpectedly risen from a seat on 
the bank, is now walking away. ‘‘ He must have 
heard all that we were saying.” 

‘““That does not matter—he is only a country- 
man turning an honest penny by fishing for the ho- 
tel, and our conversation, if he heard it, was unin- 
telligible to him.” 

“He has a very fine figure,” says Nathalie, still 
watching him. “I find it very interesting to talk 
occasionally for a short time to men of that order. 
They generally know what they do know thoroughly, 
and are much more agreeable than any ‘educated 
whisker with a watery smile,’ such as one flirts with 
every day, and dances with every night.” 

“Query: why do you waste your sweetness on 
the ‘educated whisker with a watery smile ’—what a 
capital descriptive phrase that is !—if you find him so 
unattractive ?” 

“Why, my dear boy, one must live, one must be 
amused, and while one is in the world one must do 
all that is expected of one. If I declined to smile 
on such men, and waited for heroes with strength of 
mind and force of character—heroes who probably 
would not glance at poor, little frivolous me after 
they came !—I should soon be pining disconsolate in 
a corner, and Aunt Georgy would be tearing her hair, 
and deploring the day she ever undertook to bring 
me out and pilot me safe into the haven of matri- 
mony.” 

“Tam afraid you are cultivating satire and cyni- 
cism, Nathalie.” 


replies Nathalie, 
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“On the contrary, those are sentiments of pro- 
found wisdom, Deceit a nents which will lead to 
cameos and pearls.” 

Jack shakes his head ; but they have eaten the 
end of the lake by this Game; so, having assisted the 
worldly-wise young philosopher to disembark, he 
fastens the boat, and they take their way to the 
hotel. 

Two or three hours later Nathalie, with a fleecy 
shawl thrown over her light ball-attire, is slowly 
promenading down the long piazza of the hotel on 
the arm of one of the most pronounced of the “ edu- 
cated whisker with a watery smile” type of men, 
when she encounters Jack hovering on the outskirts 
of the crowd that has assembled to witness the ar- 
rival of the stage-coach which has just driven up, 
laden with passengers. 

“What is the meaning of this, Jack?” she asks, 
touching his arm with her fan. ‘‘ Only the other 
day I heard you railing at the people who rush and 
stare at the dust-covered, travel-worn, new arrivals 
—and here I find you engaged in the same amuse- 
ment.” 

“ Not exactly,” replies Jack. ‘‘ I am not staring 
at the new arrivals for mere curiosity, but in order 
to discover if I know any of them.” 

“* And why such a spirit of inquiry ?—are you ex- 
pecting anybody ?” 

“T’ve a vague hope that Geoffrey Parnell may 
appear. Some one mentioned in a letter from home 
the other day that he was thinking of coming up 
here.” 

“Geoffrey Parnell!” repeats the educated whis- 
ker, vaguely. ‘‘I think I’ve heard of him. Nice 
fellow, isn’t he? But eccentric—does all manner of 
queer things—dying of consumption, too.” 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind,” growls Jack. ‘‘ A year 
or tw. ago he had a cough, looked a trifle badly, and 
the doctors said he was threatened with lung-disease ; 
but he went off to the West, led the roughest sort of 
a life on the Plains and among the Sierras, and came 
back with fifty pounds added to his weight.” 

“Really? Knew I had heard something about 
him. Shall we continue our promenade, Miss 
Byrne?” 

‘“Not just yet,” says Nathalie. ‘‘I, too, have 
heard a great deal of Mr. Parnell, but I have never 
seen him, and I wish very much that he wow/d come. 
Jack, he may have escaped your observation—had 
. you not better go and consult the register?” 

“T can,” says Jack. 

And he does—but only to return with the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Parnell has not arrived. 


II. 


AT V-— Springs, as at most minor watering- 
places, life is by no means a whirl of dissipation. 
Indeed, it drags so dully most of the time, that 
Nathalie would fain betake herself to gayer scenes, 
but Mrs. Olney having decided that the waters are 
of benefit to her health, and Jack having discovered 
that the trout-fishing is excellent, they are both im- 
movable, and she has no choice but to resign her- 


self‘ to the situation—which has certain palliating 
features. She is, undeniably, the prettiest, the most 
piquant, and the best-dressed girl at the springs, to 
which follows the natural corollary that she is the 
most admired. The feminine element is depressingly 
in the majority, but such masculine material as is 
afloat gathers around her with a unanimity of sen- 
timent rather trying tothe girls who look on. There 
is hardly a man who does not swear by her bright 
eyes, and riding or walking, lounging on the lawn, 


‘or dancing in the ballroom, she has cavaliers and to 


spare. 

But the interest of those cavaliers is not returned 
in full measure. To Jack she confides that boredom 
in its worst form has marked her for its own. 

‘“ There is not a man here in whose face I would 
not like to yawn,” she says, plaintively. ‘‘ Oh, 
why does not Mr. Parnell come?” 

“Tf he came, you need not flatter yourself that 
you would find zm food for powder,” says Jack. 
“He is not a flirting man himself, and he has no 
idea of being flirted with. I’ve often seen women 
try the game with him, and fail lamentably.” 

Nathalie gives a wicked glance out of her gray 
eyes, then laughs as she tosses a ball of zephyr- 
worsted into the air and catches it again. 

“Only let him come,” she says, ‘‘ and we can try 
conclusions in any way he likes. JZ have no desire 
to flirt, except when flirting is forcedon me. I could 
say to him, in the language of that old song Aunt 
Georgy sings sometimes : 


‘I’m a friend, if such thy heart desires ; 
If more thou seek’st, a lover.’ 


Only let him come!” 

“But, ‘he cometh not, 
with an unsympathetic laugh. 

He certainly comes not ; and, as the days go on, 
Nathalie’s boredom drives her at last to desperate 
measures. 

‘*The manner in which one or two of these men 
persecute me whenever I set my foot out of my 
room is maddening,” she says, ‘“‘so I am going to 
escape from them.” 

This resolve does not prove very difficult to exe- 
cute. She puts on a short dress and a wide hat, 
takes a sun-umbrella—which is more useful as a 
staff than umbrella—and slipping from the hotel 
unobserved, goes out among the hills. When cer- 
tain of having safely eluded pursuit, the sense of 
freedom becomes exhilarating in the extreme. There 
is in her character an element that in a man would 
be dare-deviltry, which delights in wild exploits of 
all kinds, and has often caused her to shock Mrs. 
Grundy by social transgressions which had their ori- 
gin in the exuberance of restless spirits. Just now 
these spirits find a more harmless outlet in feats of 
physical daring which she is aware would call down 
Jack’s condemnation, if Jack could witness them. 
But Jack is as far away as are the troublesome ad- 
mirers. She is alone, entirely alone, with the hills, 
and the forest, and the rocks. 

It does not take her long to determine that she 


>” 


quotes Jack, in turn, 
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will do something to signalize this delightful state of 
affairs—something which will leave a record that 
cannot be doubted—nor does it require much delib- 
eration to decide what this shallbe. Distant two 
miles from the Springs is a large mass of granite 
known as the Castle Rock, which towers a hundred 
and fifty feet above the hill on which it rests, and 
the summit of which has only been reached by a 
few daring climbers of the sterner sex. If any 
woman has ever scaled it, no tradition of such an 
event has remained, and when Nathalie has once or 
twice expressed a willingness to attempt the feat, she 
has been summarily discouraged, not to say snubbed, 
by Jack. But zow she can attempt it without hin- 
derance, and (in case she does not break her neck) 
can leave some memorial on the rock, which will 
place the fact of her presence there beyond the 
reach of incredulity. 

Animated with this ambition—and who shall 
say that the spirit with which an Alpine Clubman 
scales the Matterhorn is different in kind ?—she de- 
sists from aimless wandering, turns her face in the 
direction of the rock, and being a good pedestrian, 
soon reaches it. Having, with much expenditure of 
breath, climbed the hill on which it rests, she pauses 
for a short time to regain her strength preparatory 
to the formidable undertaking before her. How 
formidable it is, she realizes fully as she looks up 
at the great mass of granite which towers far above 
the tallest tree-tops. Her courage begins to fail 
somewhat. It is so very high and so very steep, 
while the ledges and crevices of rock which serve 
as footholds are so exceedingly narrow, and so fright- 
fully far apart ! 

“Suppose I fall?” she says, aloud. “I pre- 
sume in that case I shall break my neck—and what 
a sensation fiat will be for the Springs! Or suppose 
I do not fall, but get on one of those ledges which 
are hardly large enough for a squirrel, and cannot 
get either up or down? Frank Brent got into such 
a position, and they had to send for a rope for him 
—but there is nobody to get a rope for me, and I 
should have to stay there all to-night, and perhaps 
all to-morrow, and perhaps— Oh!” 

It is a startled exclamation, for at this moment, 
to her great surprise, and somewhat tc her consterna- 
tion, a man rises apparently out of the ground (he 
has really been lying ona cushion of moss near by), 
and advances toward her. 

Does he mean to demand her money or her life? 
Some such fear flits through Nathalie’s mind as she 
takes in his personal appearance in one swift glance, 
sees that he is roughly and shabbily dressed, and 
notes that he is large and muscular. But there is 
something frank and,kindly in the expression of the 
large blue eyes which look out of a very sunburned 
face, that goes far to reassure her, together with the 
thought that desperadoes are comparatively unknown 
in this part of the world—the mountaineers, as a 
rule, being civil and obliging in the extreme. But 
is this a mountaineer? She begins to doubt that, as 
he lifts his hat and says: 

“Pardon me, but I was so near that I could not 
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avoid hearing your soliloquy. If you really wish to 
go to the top of that rock, and will trust yourself 
to my care, I think I can take you up and bring you 
down safely.” 

“‘T—I did not know that any one was near,” says 
Nathalie, blushing. Who does not feel absurd when 
overheard audibly communing with his or her own 
spirit? ‘I am much obliged to you, but I don’t 
care to climb the rock, I believe.” 

‘‘No doubt you think it very presumptuous of 
me to offer my services,” says the stranger, smiling, 
‘but it seemed a pity that a young lady with such 
an adventurous spirit should not be gratified ; and, 
having been up there several times, I felt sure I 
could take you safely. Accept my apologies, how- 
ever.” 

He bows again—a bow which speaks volumes to 
Nathalie’s society-bred perceptions—and, returning 
to the cushion of moss, takes up a book and moves 
away. 

Nathalie’s eyes follow him with an expression of 
regret. It was presumptuous in him to offer to take 
her to the top of the rock, but, granting that he had 
no sinister motive—and he does not look like a man 
capable of sinister motives —the offer certainly 
showed a very obliging spirit ; and she feels that in 
declining it she has lost her best chance of ever 
reaching that desired eminence. Of course, it is out 
of the question to accept such a service from an 
entire stranger, who may be, and who looks rough 
enough to be, anything dreadful ; but it would be a 
great triumph over Jack, and—and, in short, she 
feels that Mrs. Grundy has once more stood between 
herself and something which she would have hearti- 
ly enjoyed. 

“‘ What slaves we are to conventionalities !” she 
thinks, despondently. ‘‘ Here I am, out here alone, 
and yet, so great is the force of training, that I have 
acted exactly as I might if Aunt Georgy were sitting 
by. That man is a gentleman—his voice, his accent, 
his manner, all tell it—and, though he is evidently 
very low in the scale of worldly prosperity, that is no 
reason why I might not have found him a much more 
entertaining companion than those tiresome men at 
the Springs. And I have lost the opportunity of an 
adventure—a real adventure—all for conventionality. 
Nathalie Byrne, you are a humbug !” 

In this conclusion, however, there is not a great 
deal of consolation, and certainly no assistance tow- 
ard climbing the great rock. Must she go back 
without having ascended it, after all? She sits and 
looks at it; and, as she looks, the flame of resolve 
mounts high again. She will not go back without 
making an effort, at least, to do what no other wom- 
an has ever done. She is all alone now; it is not 
likely that another man will rise out of a bed of moss 
to interfere with her ; and she will make the attempt, 
let the consequences be what they may. 

She does not give her resolution time to falter, 
but, springing up, begins the ascent at once. She is 
a very good climber, and mounts with comparative 
ease for probably twenty feet ; then comes about 
thirty feet of very hard climbing; then a few feet 
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farther, with courage and nerves failing ; and then— 
a stop ! 

What is she to do? The question is a very se- 
rious one, for, looking around, she sees no possible 
foothold by means of which she can mount higher, 
and to descend seems quite as difficult. It is no 
trifle for the steadiest head to be perched on a nar- 
row ledge fifty or sixty feet above the earth, and 
Nathalie feels a mist come over her sight as she 
glances downward. She leans against the rock, which 
rises nearly a hundred feet higher, and, with her 
heart in her throat, asks herself what can she do. 
Shall she call for aid in the vague hope that the man 
whose assistance she declined may be lingering near? 
or shall she cry, like the child she feels herself to be? 
“ Crying will do no good,” she thinks, choking back 
some tears which are very near the surface; ‘‘I 
must call.” Then she lifts her voice, and, with as 
near an approach to a shout as she can accomplish, 
cries— 

** Help!” 

Il. 

** HALLO!” 


It is a clear, ringing shout which answers from 


among the greenery below, restoring her heart to its 
right place in a moment, and banishing from her 
mind all thought of tears. 

“It is that man!” she says to herself. 
it 1” 

What she means is that she knew the man had 
not gone very far, and what she chiefly feels is keen 
mortification at being found in such a helpless posi- 
tion. She glances downward—yes, it is the same 
figure which she saw a little while ago that is now 
striding toward the rock, the same sunburned face 
which is lifted upward, the same clear eyes that take 
in her position. 

“Hold on!” he cries. “I will come to you.” 

He begins to climb as he speaks, and Nathalie 
forgets her perilous situation in watching his agile 
movements. He swings himself from point to point 
with so much ease and rapidity that she recalls ac- 
counts which she has read of the feats of cragsmen, 
and feels sure that he has had some such training. 
In a minute or two he has reached, not her side ex- 
actly—for there is no room for him on the narrow 
place where she stands—but a point sufficiently near 
to render her assistance. Oddly enough, his first 
words are an echo of her last ones. 

“I knew you would do it,” he says, “‘so I thought 
I would remain within call in case of an accident. 
Lucky I did, else you would have been obliged to 
stay here all day, and perhaps all night, too. You 
have missed the climbing-points, and you could not 
have got a foot higher to save your life. Give me 
your hand—are you giddy ?” 

“Not much—hardly at all now,” she answers, 
with a sense of surprise at the peremptoriness of his 
tone. She gives him her hand, and feels her nerves 
steadied instantly by the firm clasp in which it is 
taken. He directs her how and where to place her 
feet, and, himself taking positions which seem to 
threaten instant destruction, guides her step by step 
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to a place of comparative safety. Then they pause, 
each draws a deep breath, and Nathalie says : 

“How sorry I am to have given you so much 
trouble! You must think me very foolish and very 
reckless—but I have wanted so long to get to the 
top of this rock !” 

“T think you a very adventurous young lady,” 
he answers. ‘‘I believe I said that when I offered 
my services as guide—which you declined.” 

“‘T was sorry I had declined them after you were 
gone,” she says, frankly ; “‘but you know—that is, 
you may imagine—it did not seem quite—quite—” 

“T comprehend entirely,” he says, with a smile, 
‘‘but out in the greenwood Mrs. Grundy holds no 
sway. I am Robin Hood, at your service—and I 
renew my offer to take you to the highest battle- 
ment of the castle if you care to go.” 

Nathalie’s eyes sparkle, and her color rises. It 
zs to be an adventure, after all—and one worth talk- 
ing of! All the gayety of her nature bubbles up in 
tone and glance as she replies: 

“T am the Princess Amaryllis, from Fairyland, 
and I do care to go to the highest battlement of 
the castle, and I shall be infinitely obliged if you 
will take me there.” 

“Your highness shall be taken there immedi- 
ately,” he says. ‘“ Now let me direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that the mistake you made in 
climbing was at this point—you swerved too much 
to the right, instead of turning to the left. Give 
me your hand again, and plant your feet exactly 
where I set mine—very cautiously.” 

As they mount higher and higher, Nathalie ap- 
preciates how it is that so few men have cared to 
risk their necks in scaling this massive rock. It is 
a feat requiring a cool head, steady nerves, and 
great agility. Her own courage would fail many 
times but for the firm grasp which holds her hand, 
the quiet voice which directs her movements. At 
last it is over—one final effort and they stand trium- 
phantly on the highest point. 

‘‘Victory !” she cries, as soon as she recovers 
her voice sufficiently to speak. ‘‘ How glorious it is 
to gain at last the summit of one’s desire! But 
Jack will never believe that I have been here— 
never !” 

“We must find a means to convince him of the 
fact,” says her companion. ‘‘ Does Monsieur Jack 
ever come here himself ?” 

‘“‘He has been here once,” she replies. “ Jack 
is a very good climber—almost as good as you are. 
But he said that it was absolutely impossible for me 
to come—and here I am!” 

“And, being here, you must leave some proof of 
your presence. What shall it be? Shall I carve 
your name on the rock?” 

‘‘ No—for Jack would know at once that Z could 
not do that. It must be something I can do myself. 
Let me see” —glancing round—“I might write 
something if I had anything to write with.” 

“TJ think I can furnish something,” says Robin 
Hood, beginning to fumble in the pockets of his 
coat, and presently drawing forth a fragment of 
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white chalk. “If you write with this on that piece 
of smooth rock yonder, it is not likely to be erased 
before you can send Monsieur Jack to read it.” 

“ How very kind you are!” says Nathalie, taking 
the chalk eagerly. ‘I really think it is you who are 
the fairy, since fairies fulfill the wishes of people, 
just as you have fulfilled mine. Where is the place 
I had better write?” 

She follows him to the spot which he indicates, 
and, kneeling there, traces with the chalk these 
words : 


“ROMANCE vs. CAMEOS AND PEARLS,” 


“There!” she cries, with a laugh that rings out 
like a peal of silver bells. “ Jack will never doubt 
who wrote that! Not only is the sentiment exclu- 
sively mine, but he will recognize the writing at a 
glance.” 

“It is very characteristic writing, and bold for a 
young lady,” says Robin Hood, regarding the le- 
gend critically. ‘The sentiment, however, seems 
involved in some obscurity—why should romance be 
versus cameos and pearls?” 

‘‘ Because it always is,” replies Nathalie, with 
more energy than lucidity. ‘‘ Outlaws who live in 
the greenwood do not know much of such things, I 
suppose ; but fairies are compelled to see a great 
deal of the worldly side of life, and I assure you 
there can be no doubt of the sound wisdom embod- 
ied in that sentence.” 

‘Indeed !” he says, transferring his glance from 
the sentence to the piquant face of the speaker. 
“*Outlaws, as you observe, do not know much of 
such matteis ; but I did not fancy that fairies were 
greatly more worldly-wise. The advance of civili- 
zation has penetrated even into Fairyland, however, 
it appears.” 

“Yes,” says Nathalie, with a sigh. “TI fancy 
that the greenwood is the only place into which it 
has not penetrated. But I ought not to have writ- 
ten that sentence here,” she adds, abruptly. ‘It 
seems altogether out of place—frivolous, and little, 
and wretched, in the face of such a scene as this.” 

Still kneeling on the rock, she looks out over the 
broad and beautiful prospect, which is truly one to 
fill the mind with high and noble thoughts. The 
wide sweep of azure hills trending upward toward 
the sky, the green valley, the sea of forest, and, 
above all, the infinite, bending sky—all speak, to one 
who can comprehend, of things as far above the triv- 
ialities of social existence as the heavens are above 
the earth. She glances quickly at the face of the 
man beside her. 

“Tf you really spend your life among such 
scenes,” she says, ‘‘ you ought to be a poet or a 
sage.” 

“And unhappily I am neither,” he says, with a 
laugh. ‘I am only an outlaw, as you have said—a 
man beyond the pale which ‘good society’ recog- 
nizes, and who would not give a button for that rec- 
ognition if it could be obtained.” 

That this is no idle boast is evident. Regarding 
him as he lies on the rock, with his hat thrown care- 


lessly aside, Nathalie sees the bold, careless spirit 
which looks out of the frank eyes, while she also ob- 
serves that his face, without being regularly hand- 
some, is both refined and intellectual. Her interest 
deepens, and with her interest a determination to 
learn something further, since a fairy and an outlaw 
alone on an inaccessible rock may surely speak their 
minds as freely as they like. 

“T am very sure that you could win social rec- 
ognition if you cared to do so,” she says. ‘‘ You 
are certainly not—not an ordinary person.” 

‘* Your highness is very good,” he answers, in an 
amused tone. “I have heard that once or twice be- 
fore in my life—and it epitomizes my story. If I 
were an ordinary person, I should find no difficulty 
in spending existence in a social treadmill; but, be- 
ing blessed or cursed with an extraordinary love of 
freedom and adventure, I prefer ‘a crust of bread 
and liberty.’” 

“And are you a vea/ outlaw—I mean do you live 
in the woods all the time?” she asks, with amaze- 
ment beginning to take the place of curiosity. 

‘* Well, not all the time—not in winter, for ex- 
ample,” he replies, with a very quizzical expression. 
‘*T am even inclined to prefer the shelter of a roof 
on stormy days, not to speak of stormy nights.” 

‘*T suppose you never come near the Springs?” 

“The Springs!” (in a tone of unmitigated con- 
tempt). “There is no place which I give so wide 
a berth to as that. All the worst features of social 
life, the gossip and rivalry, the petty interests and 
more petty spites, meet at a watering-place, and are 
intensified by utter idleness,” 

‘How true!” says the Princess Amaryllis, with 
asigh. ‘‘ But we can’t all turn outlaws ; and, if one 
is stranded at such a place, what is one to do?” 

He waves his hand toward the wide expanse be- 
low them. 

“Can you ask,” he says, “ when Nature lies all 
around you, with the myriad secrets of her hills and 
streams?” 

“But suppose they ave secrets to one, and sup- 
pose one has no interpreter? Not but that I admire 
Nature after a fashion ; but I suppose it is a fashion 
you would hardly deign to recognize.” 

“All fashions are good in their degree: we climb 
by steps, you know.” 

“Very hard steps sometimes, as my recent expe- 
rience assures me. It is all very well, no doubt, if 
you are a man, able to climb where you like and do 
what you like ; but a woman—” 

“Can surely ask no better fate than to be a fairy 
princess.” 

“T don’t know; even fairy princesses don’t al- 
ways find things just as they want them.” 

“That may be, perhaps, in order that they may 
choose between apparent good and real good. The 
whole wisdom of life is in that.” 

Looking at his threadbare coat, in contrast with 
the serene cheerfulness of his face, Nathalie feels 
compelled to ask another direct, personal question. 

“Do you think you have displayed wisdom in 
your choice?” she inquires. 
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‘I am perfectly sure of it,” he answers, confi- 
dently ; “and the best wish I can make for you is 
that you may choose as wisely.” 

“Thank you,” she says ; “I shall remember your 
advice—and your example. Now I must ask you to 
take me down. I have been gone so long from Fairy- 
land that I fear there will be a hue-and-cry about 
me.” 

“And I have been zw Fairyland,” he says, as he 
rises to his feet. ‘“ What a wonderfully lucky thing 
it is that I chanced to be on this hill to-day !” 


IV. 


THAT Nathalie takes her way meditatively back 
to the Springs is not remarkable, for she has many 
things to meditate upon. She has had an adventure 
of the first order; she has been to the top of the 
Castle Rock ; and she has made a new, a mysterious, 
a most interesting acquaintance. As she thinks of 
the latter, she feels more perplexed than it is possi- 
ble to express. She has heard vaguely of men who, 
in violent reaction against the cramping influences 
of modern society, have rushed back to the wild 
freedom of hermits and nomads—can it be possible 
that she has encountered such aman? But she has 
also heard that these self-made outlaws are usually 
disappointed and misanthropical, while this man is 
certainly nothing of the kind. No healthier spirit 
ever looked out of human eyes than shines out of 
his. Altogether, she is wholly at sea in her reckon- 
ings with regard to him; and she says to herself, 
“T will ask Jack—perhaps 4e will know.” 

But, to her great surprise, she finds, when she 
reaches the Springs, that Jack has gone. He has 
been suddenly called away on important business, 
and could not even wait to bid her good-by. 

“‘ He will not be back for two weeks,” says Mrs. 
Olney, ‘‘and he desires that we will stay here until 
he returns. I am sorry on your account, Nathalie ; 
you seem to be so tired of the place.” 

“‘T am not tired of the place,” says Nathalie ; 
“but I am tired to death of the people. One must 
be philosophical, however, and two weeks will not 
last forever. I have discovered a new amusement, 
Aunt Georgy—admiring Nature. It is better than 
flirting with stupid men without an idea.” 

“Take care or you will be bitten by a rattle- 
snake,” says Aunt Georgy, to whom, in the moun- 
tains, Nature and rattlesnakes are synonymous terms. 

Nathalie laughs, not so much at the caution as at 
the thought of what her aunt would say if told the 
history of her late adventure. But she knows bet- 
ter than to make any such rash confidence. She 
would have told Jack, if Jack had remained to be 
told ; but every virtuous and well-ordered hair on 
Mrs. Olney’s head would bristle with horror at such 
a recital, and Nathalie’s chances of ever meeting 
Robin Hood again would be small indeed. 

That she has deliberately determined to meet 
that interesting outlaw cannot be said, but we are 
not by any means always frank with ourselves. She 
has had a taste of the delights of freedom and ad- 


venture, and to sit down after that to gossip and 
crochet is more than she can think of doing. Two 
long, idle weeks stretch before her—in this time 
shall she not discover some of those secrets of Na- 
ture which she has been advised to seek? And if, 
by any chance, she shall meet again the man whose 
life and character have taken such strong hold of her 
imagination, what harm can there be in talking to 
him, since he does not even know her name ? 

It is not difficult to imagine what answer is re- 
turned to such questions as these. There are few 
of us who have not discovered that we can generally 
find an excuse for doing anything which we very 
much wish to do. Mrs. Olney, being well accus- 
tomed to Nathalie’s freaks and caprices, does not 
think of interfering with the solitary rambles for 
which the latter so suddenly develops a passion ; 
and for the surprise and comments of her admirers 
and acquaintances in general Miss Byrne does not 
care a whit. 

Needless to say that not many days elapse after 
her first adventure before she encounters Robin 
Hood again, and, after this, their meetings become 
very much an accustomed thing. He acts as her 
guide to wildwood haunts which she would never 
discover without his aid; and, by the side of many 
a sweeping cascade, in many a green glen, and on 
many a breezy height, they sit and talk of more things 
than have ever entered the somewhat narrow com- 
pass of Nathalie’s intellectual life before. Day by 
day her interest and her curiosity with regard to her 
companion deepen. He knows—or it seems to her 
that he knows—everything which the widest culture 
embraces. He has traveled alike over thé Old and 
the New World; he is as thoroughly conversant with 
men as with books; he appears to possess no ordi- 
nary artistic knowledge; and his physical capabili- 
ties are simply magnificent. Met under the most 
ordinary circumstances, such a man would be likely 
to impress himself strongly upon the fancy of a girl 
to whom the conventional type of man has before 
this proved wearying ; but, surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of tantalizing mystery, and associated with 
everything most bright and beautiful, most wild and 
exhilarating, in the boundless freedom of Nature, it 
is not singular that the thought of him should soon 
dominate every other thought in Nathalie’s mind. 

She is not without certain strong misgivings of 
the wisdom of her course, but she puts them aside 
with characteristic recklessness. “Such a romance 
does not come more than once in life,” she thinks. 
“Tt will be something to remember as long as I live 
—something to make my pulses throb when I am old 
and formal, fitted to my petty part! If Jack were 
here, I would tell him ; but he is not here, and to tell 
Aunt Georgy would be the height of absurdity. She 
would not understand—anything. Oh, dear me! 
how infinitely small and petty all these horrid men 
seem after Robin Hood! Am I going to measure 
all‘men by him hereafter? And am I awake or liv- 
ing inadream? To think that I know him better 
than I ever knew anybody before, and yet I do not 
even know his name! I always thought I should be 
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romantic if I had a chance—and if ¢hzs is not roman- 
tic, I wonder what on earth could be !”’ 

It becomes a trifle too romantic as the days go 
on, and the time for Jack’s appearance draws near. 
Mrs. Olney has decided to leave the Springs as soon 
as he returns ; and when Nathalie thinks of this— 
which means bidding farewell forever to her green- 
wood friend—she experiences a pang which warns 
her that she may yet have to pay a heavy penalty 
for the dream in which she has been living. De- 
spite her recklessness, she is not without a grain or 
two of common-sense, and she rouses suddenly to a 
consciousness of standing on the brink of a danger 
too serious to be trifled with, and from which she 
must draw back. In consequence of this realiza- 
tion, she takes her customary walk on the day before 
Jack’s return, with spirits greatly depressed and a 
face which reflects this depression. Taking her way 
to a wild and lovely glen, which has become by tacit 
agreement a place of rendezvous for Robin Hood 
and herself, she sits down on a large gray stone by 
the side of a whirling stream to await his com- 
ing. 
‘*For the last time, I suppose,” she thinks, de- 
jectedly, ‘and what an idiot I am to feel so badly 
about it !” 

Idiot or not, she makes a wonderfully pretty pict- 
ure, Robin Hood thinks, as he comes down the al- 
most precipitous hill-side, with a gun on his shoul- 
der and a dog at his heels. 

“I kiss your hands, my princess,” he says, gayly, 
‘‘and I should have been here before, but that I 
have tramped ten miles or more in order to bring 
down a deer for you. Did you not say that you 
wanted a pair of antlers ?” 

‘*T believe I did say so,” Nathalie answers, “but 
I never imagined that you would go and kill a deer 
in order to gratify me. It was very good of you—I 
mean good to me, though I think it was hard on the 
deer—but where is it?” 

“My companion on the chase—the worthy farm- 
er and hunter with whom I lodge—has it on his 
horse, and he will take it to the Springs and leave 
it for you. Venison is almost as desirable as ant- 
lers, you know.” 

“Leave it for me!” she repeats. 
does he know who I am ?” 

‘Because I told him for whom to leave it,” re- 
plies her companion, with the smile she has by this 
time learned to know exceedingly well. 

She looks at him a little startled. Strangely 
enough, she has fancied her personality as envel- 
oped ingmystery to him as his is to her. 

“Then you know my name?” she says. 

“Yes,” he answers, ‘I have known your name 
as long as I have known you—in fact, I may say that 
I knew it before I knew you.” 

“And yet*you have never, never once addressed 
me by it!” 

‘Why should 1? You have preferred to be the 
Princess Amaryllis to me, and as the Princess Ama- 
ryllis I have regarded you. If we ever meet else- 
where than in the merry greenwood, I shall not pre- 


‘* But how 


sume on our chance association to claim acquaintance 
with Miss Byrne.” 

‘‘We will talk of that after a while,” she says. 
““T see that you do know my name. Have you any 
objection to telling me how you learned it?” 

“None at all,” he answers. ‘‘ About three weeks 
ago I was fishing one day in the little lake near the 
hotel, when I saw you for the first time. You were 
in a boat with a young man whom you addressed as 
‘Jack,’ and you were talking —pardon my having 
overheard your conversation, but you kept so close 
to the bank that I could not avoid doing so—of ro- 
mance versus cameos and pearls.” 

A burning blush sweeps into Nathalie’s face. 
She has never forgotten that flippant conversation, 
and that this man of all men—this man with his 
intense scorn of things mercenary and conventional 
—should have overheard it, seems almost too hard 
to be borne. 

“‘T remember you now,” she says, slowly. ‘ You 
rose up and walked away. I am sorry you should 
have overheard the nonsense I was talking ; but—I 
suppose it does not matter. But that did not tell 
you my name.” 

“ No—but this did. 
you left.” 

From an inner pocket he draws an envelope, 
and from this produces, not a letter, but a handker- 
chief, in one corner of which is written ‘‘ Nathalie 
Byrne.” 

““T see,” says the owner of that name, looking 
at it. ‘So, all the time my foolish little mystery 
was no mystery at all to you! And now I think 
you owe it to me to tell me your name.” 

“‘T will do so presently,” he answers. ‘“ But I 
have something to say first, and it is this: I am not 
a man to be readily smitten by women, yet I think 
I fell in love with you that day I saw you in the 
boat. I was charmed with your face, with your 
voice, with your laugh, and I felt quite as sure as 
your companion did that you made a great mistake 
in fancying yourself capable of a mercenary mar- 
riage. I thought, then, that I should like to test 
you, and Fate has kindly granted me the oppor- 
tunity I desired. You know all that there is to 
know of me except my name, which is honest, and 
my fortune, which is slender. If I have won any 
place in your heart during the time that we have 
known each other—if there is any hope for me in 
the future, provided I prove myself worthy of your 
regard, ot by the amount of wealth that I possess, 
but by the integrity of my life—then let me see if 
you are brave enough to put your hand in mine 
and tell me so!” 

He extends his hand as he speaks, with a gest- 
ure so expressive of confidence and power—the con- 
fidence of a man who has grasped whatever he de- 
sired in life, the power of a man who has held what- 
ever he grasped—that Nathalie feels, as she has felt 
from the first, that her will is completely subordi- 
nate to his. She does not put her hand in his, but 
neither does she think of the apparent madness of 
listening to such words from an absolute stranger. 


I found it in the boat after 


VARIETIES 


She only looks at him and says, in a tremulous 
voice : 

“‘This is not just. You know everything that 
there is to know of me, while I know nothing of 
you—” 

“You know all that is of importance,” he an- 
swers. “I have laid bare my nature and my mind 
to you. I am a gentleman by birth, I am an erratic 
and struggling man, but one on whom there rests 
no stain of any description. Once more, are you 
brave enough — here, where we have learned to 
know each other—to tell me the truth?” 

His tone has the ring of a challenge, to which Na- 
thalie’s spirit leaps up in reply. Her color rises, her 
eyes brighten, she hesitates only an instant longer, then 
her hand falls like a snow-flake into his, and she says : 
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“ The truth is, that I have lost my heart to Robin 
Hood ; but I fear he is too much of an outlaw to be 
introduced to Aunt Georgy and Jack.” 

Robin Hood kisses the little hand before he re- 
plies: 

“ You will not be asked to do so. We will leave 
Robin Hood out in the greenwood where he belongs. 
Here is the man you shall introduce.” 

He turns over the envelope in which her hand- 
kerchief was kept, so that she can read the address. 
She utters a slight cry as she does so, and looks up 
with dilated eyes. 

‘* Geoffrey Parnell ! 
will Jack say?” 

“That romance is better than cameos and pearls 
—from his point of view,” is the laughing reply. 


Jack’s friend! Oh, what 
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‘* They are a school to win 
The fair French daughter to learn English in ; 
And, graced with her song, 
To make the language sweet upon her tongue.” 


T is curious to note that the only fixed and rigid 
form of verse which we English-speaking peo- 
ples have been willing to adopt permanently is the 
sonnet ; and even in the construction of that we at 
times take strange liberties—licenses, rather, to make 
a purist in metrical forms standaghast. It is almost 
equally curious to note that the first impetus toward 
the introduction of new forms comes to us from 
France, a country where, until within the last half- 
century, verse has been as prim and precise, as emp- 
ty and as soulless, as metrical prose by any possibil- 
ity may be. But under the inspiration of the ro- 
mantic revival which marked the dying days and 
final downfall of the elder branch of the house of 
Bourbon, and especially under the influence of the 
extraordinary vigor and vitality of Victor Hugo’s 
earlier verse and prose, the fresh young blood of 
France began to course through more poetic chan- 
nels, inventing new forms to vent its new-found 
feeling, and filling old forms again with the current 
of new life. The young poets went back to the 
verses of the troubadours and ¢rouveres, and to the 
metrical forms of the fourteenth century ; and, in- 
deed, they went whenever they hoped to find a form 
or a suggestion of style suitable and worthy of: mod- 
ern reproduction and resuscitation; the stranger, 
the odder, the more exotic, the better. The vzvelai, 
the vondeau, the rondel, were brought again into fa- 
vor. The English ballad, with its wealth of sug- 
gestiveness and lyric possibility, was fit indeed to 
the minds of young writers fresh from the first read- 
ing of ‘‘ Notre-Dame de Paris.” Hugo called one 
collection of his poems ‘‘Odes et Ballades”— 
though, as a critic objected, it contained neither 
odes nor éal/ades—for the French éal/ade is radical- 
ly different from the English ballad, and it was the 
English lyric which Hugo had in mind, not the 
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French form of verse. In spite of the tendency 
toward the Gothic, none of the involved metres of 
the German Minnesingers were, as far as we find on 
record, at any time imitated. But English legends 
and lyrics, and fashions of all kinds, found frequent 
copyists, even to the verge of affectation—M. Au- 
guste Maquet, the collaborator of Dumas, called 
himself for a while Augustus MacKeat, and The- 
ophile Dondée became for a season Philothée O’Ned- 
dy! These eccentricities slowly passed away, and 
the good they had clouded remained. French po- 
etry to-day is more like poetry and less like Pope 
than it has been for several centuries. Hugo’s ex- 
ample has been followed—nay, even improved, for 
“the master,” as his followers affectionately call 
him, is, like other great geniuses, often careless, and 
the art of Théophile Gautier, and of Baudelaire, 
and of Théodore de Banville, is above all things fin- 
ished, and polished, and perfect. 

And to-day the inspiration which the French poets 
caught from their study of the early forms of French 
verse is beginning to be transmitted across the 
Channel to England, and we now and then see an 
English vondeau or villanelle ; and the sight is ever 
welcome. English vers de société—and here it may 
first be noted that the work of the French poets 
seems likely in England only to affect that small and 
refined class of literary work, dainty, and delicate, 
and delightful, as an antique cameo, which we have 
to call by the French name vers de société, solely 
because we have no English equivalent for it— 
English vers de société, which drooped for a while 
between the death of Praed and the coming of Mr. 
Locker, has been cursed by too great adherence to 
the eight-lined stanza in which Praed excelled, and 
which he probably derived from Prior. Mr. Locker, 
long the leader of the modern English school of 
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vers de société, followed too closely in the footsteps 
of Prior—although he borrowed one beautiful metre 
from ‘“ The Last Leaf” of Dr. Holmes. Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson, who in finish, and polish, and point, in 
all the externals of verse, is running Mr. Locker 
hard, and in the essentials, the poetry within the 
verse, the precious ointment behind the delicate 
tracery of the jar, is perhaps running ahead of him— 
Mr. Dobson, seeking fresh fields and pastures new, 
has taken up the study of the revived French forms, 
and, in his recent volume, “ Proverbs in Porcelain,” 
presents us with what are probably the first speci- 
mens in English of the paztoum, of the vondel, and 
of the dallade. 

Of all the forms he tries, Mr. Dobson seems 
most pleased with the vondeau, for he gives us not 
one specimen, but half a dozen; from which it 
would appear that the form is one which lends it- 
self readily to the exigencies of the English lan- 
guage, and one, therefore, which we may hope to 
see generally adopted, and second only to the son- 
net, than which it is perhaps a little more difficult. 
The word vondeau has been applied inaccurately in 
English to any poem in which the first words of the 
stanza were repeated at the end. The one specimen 
of this sort which all may remember, is Leigh Hunt’s 
brief and beautiful— 


** Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets upon your list, put that in— 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old ; but add— 

Jenny kissed me!” 


How far this is from the real form of the vondeau 
can readily be seen by comparing it with this imita- 
tion by Mr. Dobson of a French vondeau of Voi- 
ture’s : 


SPO, BLD Nie Li ys” 


** You bid me try, blue eyes, to write 
A rondeau, What !—forthwith ?—to-night? 
Reflect. Some skill I have, ’tis true ; 
But thirteen lines—and rhymed on two— 
‘Refrain,’ as well, Ah, hapless plight ! 


Still, there are five lines—ranged aright. 
These Gallic bonds, I feared, would fright 
My easy Muse. They did till you— 

You bid me try ! 


‘* This makes them nine. The port’s in sight ; 
’Tis all because your eyes are bright ! 
Now, just a pair to end with ‘oo0’— 
When maids command, what can’t we do? 
Behold ! the vondeau—tasteful, light— 
You bid me try !”’ 


The idea of this vondeau of Voiture’s, letting the 
vondeau turn upon the difficulty of making a vondeau 
at all, is due to Lope de Vega, who used it in a play. 
The Spanish sonnet has been imitated in French, in 
Italian, and in English ; and, by way of comparison, 
an English version, by Edwards, the author of “‘ Can- 
ons of Criticism,” which is given by Lord Holland, 
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in his “ Life of Lope de Vega,” may as well be 
copied here : 


‘** Capricious Wray a sonnet needs must have; 
I ne’er was so put to’t before—a sonnet, 
Why, fourteen verses must be spent upon it. 
*Tis good, however, I’ve conquered the first stave. 
Yet I shall ne’er find rhymes enough by half, 
Said I, and found myself in the midst of the second : 
If twice four verses were but fairly reckoned, 
I should turn back on the hardest part and laugh. 
Thus far with good success I think I’ve scribbled, 
And of twice seven lines have clear got o’er ten. 
Courage! Another’ll finish the first triplet. 
Thanks to the Muse, my work begins to shorten, 
There’s thirteen lines got through driblet by driblet. 
’Tis done! Count how you will, I warrant there’s fourteen.’”’ 


The halting metre and wretched rhymes of this 
liberal sonnet make us wonder whether the canons 
of the worthy Edwards’s criticism were quite as good 
weapons as those our more modern critics fight with. 

And here—although it is purely a digression— 
space must be found for another sonnet, a literary 
curiosity without parallel: for it is all in lines of 
but one word each—a sonnet, in short, of but four- 
teen words. It is by amodern Frenchman, M. J. de 
Rességuier, and here it is : 


* Fort 
Belle, 
Elle 
Dort. 


‘* Fréle 
Sort ; 
Quelle 
Mort! 


** Rose 
Close ; 
jee 


‘* Brise 
Lia 
Prise.’” 


To return to our sheep, here are some of Mr. 
Dobson’s most lightsome and frolicsome lambkins, 
They are triolets, or little verses wherein the first 
line appears three times—whence the name—and 
the second line closes the stanza : 


“ ROSE-LEAVES. 
‘“* Sans peser—sans rester.’ 


‘* These are leaves of my rose, 
Pink petals I treasure: 
There is more than one knows 
In these leaves of my rose ; 
Oh, the joys! oh, the woes! 
They are quite beyond measure, 
These are leaves of my rose— 
Pink petals I treasure.”’ 


cA KISS. 


** Rose kissed me to-day. 
Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 
Let it be as it may, 
Rose kissed me to-day. 
But the pleasure gives way 
To a savor of sorrow— 
Rose kissed me to-day ; 
Wii she kiss me to-morrow ?”? 


VARIETIES 


SURCEHUS! BST, 
I intended an ode, 
And it turned into triolets. 
It began a la mode— 
I intended an ode, 
But Rose crossed the road 
With a bunch of fresh violets ; 
I intended an ode, 
And it turned into triolets.” 


Notice how skillfully the recurring words are 
sought to be varied in meaning: how a different 
color and tone is given to the same phrase, to the 
greater variety of the whole poem. Upon similar 
principles of recurring lines are founded the v7d/a- 
nelle and the rondel—Mr. Dobson has as yet given 
us no vérelat,a lack he will doubtless in time supply. 
Here is a vonde/—not far distant in form from the 
rondeau, but neither as full nor as capable of con- 
taining thought : 


““TOO HARD IT IS TO SING!’ 


** Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times, 
When only coin can ring, 
And no one cares for rhymes ! 


** Alas for him who climbs 
To Aganippe’s spring: 

Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times ! 


** His kindred clip his wing ; 
His feet the critic limes ; 
If fame her laurel bring 
Old age his forehead rimes: 
Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times !”’ 


And here is the v7//anelle, somewhat longer, but 
differing only a little in its use of principles almost 
identical : 


“*WHEN I SAW YOU LAST, ROSE!’ 
(VILLANELLE. ) 


** When I saw you last, Rose, 
You were only so high— 
How fast the time goes ! 


** Like a bud ere it blows, 
You just peeped at the sky, 
When I saw you last, Rose! 


** Now your petals unclose, 
Now your May-time is nigh— 
How fast the time goes! 


** You would prattle your woes, 
All the wherefore and why, 
When I saw you last, Rose! 


‘** Now you leave me to prose, 
And you seldom reply— 
How fast the time goes ! 


** And a life—how it grows ! 
You were scarcely so shy, 
When I saw you last, Rose! 


‘* In your bosom it shows 
There is a guest on the sly— 
(How fast the time goes !) 
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‘© Ts it Cupid? Who knows! 
Yet you used not to sigh, 
When I saw you last, Rose— 
How fast the time goes!” 


Again, akin to these in form, in the use of the 
“refrain,” in the limitation of the rhyme, is the 
ballade — and of this Mr. Dobson’s specimen is 
really a fine piece of verse-making: it contains a 
thought, wrought out well in the three obligatory 
stanzas, and brought out finally in the exvoz, Here 
is the dallade : 


“THE PRODIGALS 


‘** Princes ! and you most valorous 
Nobles and barons of all degrees ! 
Hearken awhile to the prayer of us— 
Beggars that come from the over-seas : 
Nothing we ask or of gold or fees ; 
Harry us not with the hounds, we pray ! 
Lo! for the surcote’s hem we seize— 
Give us, ah! give us, but yesterday ! 


‘* Dames most delicate, amorous— 
Damosels blithe as the belted bees ! 
Hearken awhile to the prayer of us— 
Beggars that come from the over-seas: 
Nothing we ask of the things that please ; 
Weary are we, and worn, and gray ! 
Lo! for we clutch and clasp your knees— 
Give us, ah! give us, but yesterday ! 


‘* Damosels, dames, be piteous ! 
(But the dames rode fast by the roadway-trees.) 
Hear us, O knights magnanimous ! 
(But the knights pricked on in their panoplies.) 
Nothing they gat, or of hope or ease, 
But only to beat on the breast and say, 
‘ Life we drank to the dregs and lees "— 
Give us, ah! give us, but yesterday ! 


‘¢ ENVOI. 


‘* Youth, take heed to the prayer of these: 
Many there be by the dusty way— 
Many that cry to the rocks and seas, 
‘Give us, ah! give us, but yesterday !’”’ 


The chant-royal, of which the first English speci- 


; men is given in Mr, Gosse’s “ Plea for Certain Ex- 


otic Forms of Verse,” which appeared in the Corz- 
hill Magazine last July, is a sort of elongated da/- 
lade ; it has five stanzas of eleven lines each, and an 
envot of five lines, all ending with the refrain, and 
all running on the same limited choice of rhymes. 
Another specimen, by Mr. John Payne, will be found 
in Mr. Davenport Adam’s new volume of ‘‘ Latter- 
day Lyrics,” which also contains a note by Mr. 
Dobson, describing all these French metres. 

Not content with merely French forms of verse, 
the French poets have even adopted one Malayan 
form, the Aantoum, first brought to their attention in 
the notes to Hugo’s “ Orientales,”’ and afterward 
employed to advantage by Théophile Gautier and 
Théodore de Banville. It is not at first sight en- 
couraging ; it consists of a series of four-line stanzas, 
the second and fourth lines of each stanza reappear- 
ing as the first and third of the next stanza, and so 
on ad infinitum, the first and third lines of the first 
stanza appearing again in the final one. Mr. Dob- 
son’s fantoum is a little long, so only beginning and 
end are here given : 


‘OLIN SLONVIN: 
“6° The blue-fly sung in the pane,,—TENNYSON. 


** June in the zenith is torrid 
(There is that woman again !) ; 
Here, with the sun on one’s forehead, 
Thought gets dry in the brain. 


‘“* There is that woman again: 
* Strawberries ! fourpence a pottle!’ 
Thought gets dry in the brain ; 
Ink gets dry in the bottle. 


‘6 ¢ Strawberries ! fourpence a pottle!’ 
Oh, for the green of a lane! 
Ink gets dry in the bottle ; 
‘Buzz’ goes a fly in the pane! 


** Some muslin-clad Mabel or May 
To dash one with eau de Cologne ; 
Bluebottle’s off and away, 
And why should I stay here alone ? 


** To dash one with eau de Cologne 
All over one’s talented forehead ! 
And why should I stay here alone? 
June in the zenith is torrid!” 


There is still another form of verse which de- 
serves mention here, although Mr. Swinburne is 
possibly the only English writer who has attempted 
it. This is the ‘‘sestina,” a series of six stanzas, 
each of six lines—generally hendecasyllabics—with 
an ‘“‘envoi” of three lines. The same six words 
must end the lines of each stanza, being duly 
changed in their order, and three of these rhyming 
words appear again in the “‘enyoi.” This form was 
a great favorite with the Provencal troubadours, and 
it is also to be found slightly modified in the Italian. 
Here is Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ sestina,” which seems, 
though it may perhaps be heresy to say so, to have 
much more sound than sense: 
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‘* T saw my soul rest upon a day 
As a bird sleeping in the nest of night, ° 
Among soft leaves that give the starlight way, 
To touch its wings but not its eyes with light ; 
So that it knew as one in visions may, 
And knew not as men waking of delight. 


‘* This was the measure of my soul’s delight ; 
It has no power of joy to fly by day, 
Nor part in the large lordship of the light, 
But in a secret, moon-beholden way 
Had all its will of dreams and pleasant night, 
. And all the love and life that sleepers may. 


‘** But such life’s triumph as men waking may 
It might not have to feed its faint delight 
Between the stars by night and sun by day, 
Shut up with green leaves and a little light ; 
Because its way was as a lost star’s way, 
A world’s not wholly known of day or night. 


‘* All loves, and dreams, and sounds, and gleams, of night 
Made it all music that such minstrels may, 
And all they had they gave it of delight ; 
But in the full face of the fire of day 
What place shall be for any starry light, 
What part of heaven in all the wide sun’s way ? 


‘** Yet the soul woke not, sleeping by the way, 
Watched as a nursling of the large-eyed night, 
And sought no strength nor knowledge of the day, 
Nor closer touch conclusive of delight, 
Nor mightier joy, nor truer than dreamers may, 
Nor more of song than they nor more of light. 


‘* For who sleeps once and sees the secret light 
Whereby sleep shows the soul a fair way 
Between the rise and rest of day and night, 
Shall care no more to fare as all men may, 
But be his place of pain or of delight, 
There shall he dwell, beholding night as day. 


‘¢ Song, have thy day and take thy fill of light 
Before the night be fallen across thy way ; 
Sing while he may, man hath no long delight.” 





LAE SAALBORG ROINS. 


OMBURG is not an unfamiliar place to the 
majority of European travelers. Its name, to 
some, awakens only memories of ruined lives and 
wasted fortunes; its streets reécho the shouts of 
frenzied gamblers ; its homes are haunted by the 
spirits of ruined suicides; its history is a tragedy 
in which honor and honesty fill no vé/es / Others 
think of Homburg as a lovely town sheltered under 
the far-projecting shadows of the Taunus Moun- 
tains, fanned in midsummer by the breezes through 
their valleys—its very soil perforated by tonic waters 
—a modern, home-like, thrifty German city. Its gar- 
dens and its lovely lakes ; its Electoral Palace and 
its handsome Kurhaus ; its shaded paths ; its forests 
and its hills; its mountain-walks and drives—all 
these are unending in their varied beauty. Hom- 
burg may have lost in material prosperity by the en- 
forced abolition of public gambling, but the little 
city wears most charmingly its new mantle of re- 
spectability. 
I was sauntering leisurely through one of the side- 


streets in this now quiet city, in the summerof 1875— 
prying into household secrets ; strolling into blind 
alleys, and seeing in my imagination tabards and 
armorial bearings in all unintelligible signs; trying 
to find something ancient, something mysterious, in 
every nook and cranny—when my attention was ar- 
rested by a little two-story, wooden house, in front 
of which was suspended a sign bearing in good Eng- ~ 
lish the inscription, ‘‘ Curiosities from the Saalburg.” 
Paying the usual entrance-fee, a portly guardian in 
military undress ushered me into a couple of rooms 
filled with all sorts of curious trophies, and in his 
guttural tongue conveyed the information that these 
odds and ends gathered together here were the re- 
sults of an excavation made in the neighborhood— 
an excavation which had revealed the existence, cen- 
turies before, of an extensive Roman military post 
within four miles of the city of Homburg. 

Here was an abundance of material for reflection, 
more especially when I found it to be a fact that, of 
the thousands of tourists who annually visit the 
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‘springs of Homburg, the great majority come and 
go without any knowledge of their proximity to 
these wonderful ruins, and, of those who do visit 
them, very few are at all acquainted with their his- 
tory or what they really mark. Studying the old 
camp, and all that in any manner pertained to that 
earlier age and time, I collected the following facts : 


On a wooded saddle of the Taunus Mountains, 
nearly fifteen hundred feet above the sea-level, are 
the ruins, or more properly, perhaps, the vemains, of 
a once strongly-fortified Roman camp. There is little 
doubt that these ruins mark the site of a castrum of 
great size and importance, and forming a part of that 
wonderful line of fortifications (mes Imperit Ro- 
mant) built by the Roman legions as a protection 
against the fierce and warlike Germanic tribes. Gib- 
bon says that the legions were encamped along the 
frontiers of the barbarjans, and that in the time of 
Hadrian there were two legions in Lower and three 
in Upper Germany. ‘These posts or camps were not 
only strongly fortified, but were also miniature cities 
in which each art had an artist-representative, and 
each craft a skilled workman, and in which the 
amenities and courtesies of social life were by no 
means neglected. 

The time of the first building of the Saalburg is 
as yet mere matter of conjecture, but the strategic 
importance of the place, as well as its admirable lo- 
cation, has warranted others in believing that this 
was a fortress built originally by Drusus, and de- 
stroyed A. D. 9, after the defeat of Varus. Accord- 
ing to Tacitus, it was rebuilt by Germanicus, A. D. 
15, and it is by some identified as the Arctaunus of 
Ptolemy—a supposition rendered still more probable 
by the adaptability of the name to the location. 
The old fort was the scene of many a conflict, and 
often destroyed by the victorious Germans, but it 
was soon rebuilt by the Romans, who appreciated 
full well the strategic importance of the post as the 
key to the territories of the two nations. And, ac- 
cording to Viollet-le-Duc, each rebuilding added to 
its defensive strength. Crumbled fragments of walls ; 
the almost obliterated outlines of moat and rampart, 
and irregular piles of stones scattered here and there 
within thé inclosure to-day, mark the site of this 
great Roman fortress where the armies of the em- 
perors of the civilized world so often met their bar- 
barian foes, and fought for territory no sooner won 
than lost, but to be conquered again. In these scat- 
tered, buried stones, the antiquarian sees gates and 
towers, barracks and stables, baths and tombs ; here 
he marks the pretorian headquarters, and close by 
the humbler home of the centurion. Farther on, his 
practised eye traces the former dwellings of veter- 
ans, citizens, and camp-followers, and from beneath 
the earth he brings to light the boundaries of a town 
with all its shops, its streets, its homes, and its graves. 

For centuries the historian asserts that wars of 
extermination and of conquest were waged here be- 
tween the Germans and their oppressors with only 
short intervals of actual peace. A town sprang into 
existence about the central camp, and, as the place 
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increased in strength, it became less and less an 
object of attack through its augmenting powers of 
resistance, Security brought with it prosperity, so 
that when most prosperous, it was too strong to be a 
necessity, and its success having destroyed its vaisoz 
d@’étre, the garrison was withdrawn, and ultimately 
the civil settlement was also abandoned. 

Fourteen centuries came and went, during which 
time the old castrum sank deeper and deeper be- 
neath the covering of age, and decayed away upon 
that mountain-height, entombed and unknown. Rome 
fell by degrees from her proud position as mistress 
of and dictator to the civilized world, and internal 
corruption destroyed her empire. _ Her anti-barbarian 
fortifications became grazing-grounds whereon were 
fed the herds of neighboring and powerful states 
created by the lessons taught by her own civiliza- 
tion, The lines that marked her boundary-limits 
became more and more contracted; her barbarian 
tribal foes became coequal nations ; the Roman ea- 
gles retreated, and the legionaries became conserva- 
tors, instead of conquerors. 

In the year 1720 a stone in the large white tower 
of the Electoral Castle at‘ Homburg attracted the at- 
tention of some passer-by, who noticed the fragmen- 
tary Latin inscription on its surface, which, on ex- 
amination, proved that it had been used as a Roman 
“‘votive-stone ” many.centuries before the existence 
of either Homburg or its castle. After considerable 
trouble and research it was ascertained that this par- 
ticular stone, with many of its companions, had been 
brought to its present resting-place from the Saal- 
burg, the fact that the stones were already cut and 
dressed being suggestive of a saving of labor rather 
than of inquiry as to its origin, This discovery gave 
the first impulse to antiquarian industry, and a num- 
ber of interesting objects rewarded the labors of the 
explorer. Cinerary urns in perfect condition, lamps, 
arms, coins in great abundance, were uncovered, and 
in great part carried away until lack of means, wars, 
and other causes, combined to stop further explora- 
tions. In 1817 some laborers employed by the goy- 
ernment in the construction of a high-road to: Usin- 
gen came across an urn containing over five hundred 
Roman coins of the first and second centuries after 
Christ ; but, strangely enough, this important discov- 
ery added no new life to the abandoned work of ex- 
ploration, which still slumbered until about 1860, 
when a regular system of excavation was undertaken 
either by the government or under its auspices, and 
has been quietly and slowly prosecuted up to the 
present time. From the results of these labors—al- 
though but a very small portion of the ground has 
been uncovered—we are enabled to form a pretty ac- 
curate idea of the appearance of and the doings in 
this old Roman outpost and settlement. 

I have said before that the fortress on the Saal- 
burg formed an important link in the Roman system 
of extensive intrenched lines along the boundaries 
of the conquests of its eagles. The large civil set- 
tlement annexed to it seems to have been created 
partly as a necessity, but in greater part as a conse- 
quence of the imperial policy of giving to each vet- 
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eran who had been twenty years in his country’s ser- 
vice his choice between a money-gift of three thou- 
sand denarii (five hundred dollars) or its equivalent 
inland, The veteran soldier who had spent the best 
part of his life in the camp, wishing still, like an 
old war-Horse, to participate in military exercises, to 
be near the scenes*of former illustrious exploits ; to 
retain the companionship of former comrades ; to 
listen at will to the sounds of martial music and the 
crash of arms, or, as a mentor, to superintend and 
watch the lessons, and to offer an example of martial 
discipline to the young recruits— would naturally 
choose for his homestead the neighborhood of these 
fortified posts. Thus a corps of veterans with their 
families formed a civil settlement, and more than 
doubled the effective force of ,the garrison. The so- 
cial life and civilization of their Roman conquerors 
were thus ever present before the barbarian, and, if 
he learned only too well the penalty of war, so might 
he also see the privileges of peace. And this peace 
was preserved by a constant readiness for war. 

Gibbon says that Hadrian and the two Antonines 
‘“by every honorable means invited the friendship 
of the barbarians,” and that during forty-three years, 
‘“‘with the exception of a few hostilities that served 
to exercise the legions on the frontier,” their reigns 
were noted for universal peace. So marked and so 
great was their influence that the fiercest of the Ger- 
manic chieftains frequently submitted their differ- 
ences to their arbitration. As several inscriptions to 
these rulers are found carved on stones in different 
parts of the camp and the town, we may infer that 
during their reigns was the period of the Saalburg’s 
greatest prosperity. 

The citadel or castle proper formed a rectangle 
rounded at the corners, and surrounded by a deep 
double ditch or moat. Four gates with flanking tow- 
ers constituted the entrances through the walls, the 
latter being between five and six feet in thickness. As 
was customary in other camps, we will suppose that 
the northern gate was called the Pretorian, the south- 
ern the Porta Decumana, the eastern and western re- 
spectively Porta Principalis Dextra and Porta Prin- 
cipalis Sinistra. Within these gates were the tents 
of the tribunes, of the prefecti soctorum, of the cen- 
turions+the streets, some fifty, some one hundred, 
feet in width—the barracks of the legions, of the 
volunteers, and of the allies, horse and foot, while in 
a line with the Pretorian gate was the pretorium, or 
general’s headquarters. Of the uncovered ruins on 
the Saalburg the pretorium attracts particular atten- 
tion. It must have been about one hundred and 
fifty-three feet long and one hundred and thirty-two 
feet wide, with five entrances and an inner court 
forty feet square, around which was a portico, the 
foundations and sandstone bases of the columns be- 
ing easily traced. To the left of the main entrance 
we find the foundations of a small building in which 
were kept the standards and the golden eagles (called 
by Tacitus Bellorum Deos), reverenced by the soldier 
next to his gods, and which imparted to the building 
in which they were kept the sanctity and dignity of 
a chapel, In front of this the pedestal and the scat- 


tered fragments mark where once stood a grand 
bronze statue. A natural astonishment at finding in 
this remote outpost so great a specimen of the sculp- 
tor’s chisel is easily explained when we remember 
that the legions, even when recruited in the most 
distant provinces, were supposed to consist of Ro- 
man citizens, and a true Roman never forgot that 
Rome was the home of art, and that, wherever he 
was, there Rome in her majesty, her power, and her 
arts, should be represented also. 

Many deep wells were found in the fort walled 
in, and the stones well worn, evidently by use. The 
furnaces for heating during the cold winter months 
were peculiarly constructed, and in fact all the ar-. 
rangements for keeping the barracks and officers’ 
quarters warmed were particularly noticeable. Not 
only were the buildings warmed by earthen pipes in 
the walls, but in a considerable number of the dwell- 
ings in the adjoining civil settlement the floors were 
also heated. 

On many of the stones found in the camp are 
marks indicating the companies and legions constitut- 
ing the garrison at different times, as the eighth and 
twelfth, and the second cohort of the fourth legion. 

In the civil settlement many tombs have been 
found, and also the place where the bodies of the 
dead were burned, Dr. Hefner says: “I must con- 
fess that, with the exception of the street of the 
tombs in Pompeii, no relics of antiquity made such 
a deep impression upon me as these remains, com- 
pressed into a few square feet, of the warriors of the 
all-conquering Roman Empire.” These, containing 
the ashes of the dead, and the lamps and trinkets 
buried with them, have been placed in a stone house’ 
built for their reception near the site of the ancient 
burying-ground. 

On the west side of the Porta Decumana a group 
of nine small buildings has recently been unearthed, 
which were evidently used as bathing-rooms. Among 
other relics found at the Saalburg were inscriptions 
of the time of Antoninus Pius and Septimius Seve- 
rus; a stone altar dedicated to Jupiter Dolichenus, 
and another to Fortune, with fragments of a colos- 
sal statue of Genius. An innumerable quantity of 
small gems, rings, bracelets, and portions of armor, 
have also rewarded the labors of the patient work- 
ers. 

Standing among these suggestive ruims, many in- 
teresting facts pertaining to the military life and cus- 
toms of the Romans, gleamed from different sources, 
are easily recalled, and we go back in the roll of 
centuries to restore the forgotten or faded picture of 
camp-life and duties more than a thousand years 
ago. | 

Honor and religion were the two great control- 
ling incentives that influenced and guided the legions, 
The oath of service and fidelity was annually re- 
newed. The soldier solemnly promised’ never to 
desert his standard, to submit his own will absolute- 
ly to the commands of his leaders, and to sacrifice 
his life freely for the emperor and the empire. On 
entering into camp all took an additional oath—“ that 
they would steal nothing from the camp, and would 
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bring whatever they might find to the tribunes.” 
Cowardice or lack of discipline was visited with 
severe punishments. It was a maxim in the Roman 
army that a good soldier should dread his officers 
far more than the enemy. According to Varro, the 
name of the army was borrowed from the word exer- 
itus, signifying ‘‘ exercise ;” and hence, in camp or 
field, in peace and in war, military exercises were 
constant. There was a morning and evening drill, 
from which even the veterans were not excused. 
The arms used in their exercises were double the 
weight of those used in real war. 
marched, ran, leaped, swam, carried heavy burdens, 
handled all kinds of arms, and moved to the sound 
of flutes in the Pyrrhic dance.” 

The camp on the Saalburg corresponds in its 
general features to the descriptions of Polybius, hav- 
ing four gates surrounded bya /ossa, with a ram- 
part or vallum of earth; but, being a séativa, or 
stationary camp, it had more buildings than a mere 
winter intrenchment. Here we see the stony out- 
lines of the forwm, or quartermaster’s; of the gue@s- 
torium, or commissariat ; of the valetudinarium, or 
hospital; of the veterinarium, or farriery; of the 
tabulinum, or record-office ; and of the bath-houses, 
so dear to the Roman heart. Then, near the centre 
of the now silent camp, was the pretorium, with its 
standard-house, and the augura/e, wherein the mighty 
pretor consulted the augurs, and before which stood 
the altars of the gods and the images of the emper- 
ors. Here the circuitor, or night-watchman, was 
stoned to death if he failed in his duty; here, at 
daybreak, came the tribunes, bringing in reports from 
their subordinates; here, at sunset, the watchword 
- for the night, marked on a four-cornered piece of 
wood, called a éessera, was given to the centurions. 
_ And at the four gates the stalwart sentry ceaselessly 
- walked his narrow beat, ready at any moment, grim- 
ly and stoically, to meet his certain death, without 
for an instant deserting his post, as did the hero in 
the sentry-box at the gate of Herculaneum, in 
Pompeii, for in his person he represented the dignity 
and the invincible power of the great Roman Em- 
pire. 

In the adjoining civil settlement the customs were 
not so different from our own. 
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The Roman family consisted of the women, the 
children, the slaves, and the clients. The shops 
(taberne) were erected against the houses, but their 
system and number were much more limited than 
ours, and most of the business was carried on by 
middle-men. Mommsen considers that their shop 
system did not admit of the supplying of every pos- 
sible article of necessity or of luxury, and for this 
reason there arose innumerable occasions where 
private persons desired to dispose of this or that ar- 
ticle—a surplus of agricultural products, old carts, 
ploughs, or even old and invalid slaves—following 
Cato’s advice to the land-owner. Hence the impor- 
tance of the middle-man, whom we may imagine 
bustling around in the Saalburg settlement, with his 
tablets ready and his sty/us nicely pointed, offering 
to supply any want, to gratify the most fastidious 
taste, to furnish a cup by Phidias or.a lizard by Men- 
tor to the collector of curiosities, or articles of more 
direct practical value to the housekeeper, and all for 
his paltry two per cent. commission. 

. Augustus had established a kind of regular post- 
al communication between the fortified outposts and 
the capital; and we may imagine the greeting given 
to the Saalburg courier on his arrival after his long 
journey, freighted with the latest gossip from Rome, 
The jar of antique coins—alluded to before as hav- 
ing been the cause of a renewal of the interest in 
the excavations—was undoubtedly part of the hoard 
in some miser’s avca or armarium, and which had 
probably been overlooked in the abandonment of the 
post. 

And so we might go on with our reflections on 
this fascinating period at a greater length than the 
limits of a magazine article will permit as we recall 
the facts brought to mind by the sight of these long- 
forgotten walls. Once again is mighty Rome before 
us, with her Briarean arms grasping at the control 
of all the known world. Her wonderful civilization 
extended into the deserts and the strongholds of her 
barbaric foes, symbolizing both her strength and her 
swift-acting retributive power. On the Saalburg we 
found a fort and a city—Rome militant, aggressive, 
and Rome the home of art, of culture, of all that 
ennobles men, and, spurring them to deeds of valor, 
makes them truly great. 
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ERNEST D'HERVILLY. 


HIS writeris designated in France a fantaisiste, 

for which the English equivalent seems to be 
“humorist.” The quality implied by either word is, 
perhaps, too subtile and evanescent to admit of nearer 
definition than the words themselves. If we take it 
to be the power of transmuting into flashes of wit 
and drollery those subtile valuations of men and 
things which constitute the essence of good writing 
of every kind, nearly all the greatest writers have 


been humorists ; and this humor, not the least envi- 
able of the attributes of genius, may fairly be ascribed 
to D’Hervilly. 

His humor is of the broadest. It flows in every 
fold of his many-colored literary mantle, which is 
itself made up in parts of the oddest shreds and 
patches, though everywhere bordered with the span- 
gles of fun. . 

He has written poems, newspaper articles innu- 
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merable, and literary pamphlets ; he has tried his 
strength in books, in plays, in reviews, and in every 
way and everywhere the epithet famzazsiste has clung 
to his name, not to diminish, but to heighten, the 
splendor of it. 

Before going further, let us try to give a sketch 
of the man. He is tall and thin, well formed, and 
with a very intelligent eye lighting up a counte- 
nance on which meditation has left its traces. The 
sardonic expression of his mouth is partly concealed 
by a large beard that descends upon his chest, after 
the fashion of the ancient Gauls, from whom he 
traces his descent. 

Ernest D’Hervilly was born in Paris in 1839. He 
studied at the Lycée de Versailles ; and, before be- 
coming an author, was a draughtsman to the Che- 
min de Fer du Nord and in the municipal service of 
Paris. 

His literary career dates from 1860. In these 
seventeen years how much ground has he passed 
over! We find the impress of his humoristic genius 
in seventy-four Parisian journals, and we cannot be 
sure that these are all. 

D’Hervilly prides himself more on his republican 
politics than on his writings; but, despite all his 
efforts in the press militant to become a political 
celebrity, he has remained, and will probably re- 
main, essentially a man of letters—a result not at 
all to be regretted in the interests of literature. 

His marked inclination to political strife is shown 
in his earliest writings, which appeared in those 
small publications, all teeth and claws, originated 
for the most part in the Quartier des Ecoles, and 
which, by their pugnacity, bitterness, and wit, caused 
so much uneasiness to the Empire. 

Among the wicked young scribes of those days, 
many have lived to see the error of their ways. Who 
would imagine that Paul de Cassagnac, the now fire- 
eating champion of the imperial 7égime, was in the 
first rank of that rebellious phalanx? ‘‘ Quantum 
mutatus ab illo!” is the cry of both sides. 


After writing for some time in the Diogéne, 


D’Hervilly, at the invitation of Commerson, en- 
gaged himself on the Z7%zfamarre, his contributions 
to which soon became popular. 

The /zgaro—we speak of the literary /2garo of 
old times, which numbered among its editors the 
ablest men of all parties—next employed his pen ; 
and, when the proprietors of the /igavo founded the 
Grand Journal—a remarkable undertaking, as its 
size exceeded that of the largest of our American 
newspapers—they reserved a place on its staff for 
the young D’Hervilly. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant array bat literary 
talent which seemed to insure for the Grand Journal 
an unprecedented success, it proved a failure. The 
enormous size of its sheet and the awkwardness of 
its form repelled the Parisian public, and the under- 
taking was finally abandoned. 

The literary staff of the Grand Journal, unique 
in its universality, and which had been got together 
with infinite pains, was now scattered to the four 
winds. D’Hervilly found a refuge in the Artiste of 
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Arsene Houssaye, and in the Boulevard of Carjat, 
upon which he worked with characteristic energy. 
It was in the latter of these publications that he may 
be said to have given the full measure of that humor 
so truly Parisian which constitutes the basis of his 
talent. 

We cannot follow him through the long series of 
journals into which he has made innumerable and 
always felicitous excursions. It will be sufficient to 
mention particularly one of these, for the prosperity 
of which his very numerous contributions were only 
too felicitous. 

No satirical paper under the Empire was more 
pungent in its criticism of the administration, more 
implacable in its hostility to the existing order of 
things generally, than Za Lume, It carried on its 
incessant warfare both with pen and pencil. What- 
ever the crayon of André Gil could portray for the 
ridicule or the hatred of the masses—and how abun- 
dant was the material for scandal afforded by the 
Government !—was enhanced a hundred-fold by the 
elastic sneer, the ambiguous argument, the quasi- 
harmless raillery, the honey-sweet poison commended 
to the lips of the arch-enemy—in a word, by the in- 
exhaustible wit and audacity which characterized 
every paragraph of the letter-press. 

It was not to be expected that this could go on 
indefinitely. That it was tolerated for ever so short 
a time by a government so jealous of its prestige, 
may seem wonderful; but, when the enemy is the 
press, there will always be an embarras du choix 
where to strike first. At length, however, the cloud- 
compelling powers of “order” collected all their 
thunders, and the lightning of their fines, and, 
when the storm had passed, Za Lume existed only as 
L’Eclip~se! Subsequently it assumed the title of 
La Lune Rousse, and between this paper and the 
Rappel D’Hervilly now seems by preference to di- 
vide his contributions. 

We cannot, as we have said, mark out his devious 
course in the regions of journalistic literature, but 
the following publications, for which he has written 
more or less, may be incidentally mentioned: La 
Nouvelle Némésis ; Les Nouvelles ; Le Mousquetatre 
ad’ Alexandre Dumas ; Paris Cascade, which was pub- 
lished by Léon Rossignol, a poor 4¢térateur entirely 
forgotten now ; La ue, the creation of the auda- 
cious Jules Vales, afterward the apostle of the com- 
munistic régime; L’Eclair ; Paris-Journal ; La Vie 
Parisienne ; Paris-Caprice ; L’ Art Libre ; Le XT Xme 
Siecle + La Renaissance ; La République des Lettres ; 
L’ Illustration. In all these, not to speak further of 
his large share of work in La Lune and L’£ciipse, 
everywhere we find the same raciness and breadth 
of humor, untiring spirit, and prodigality of means. 

With all this journalistic and review work, 
D’Hervilly has found time to write books. He 
seems desirous to illustrate by example the paradox 
that, the more one writes, the more one can write ; 
he who sits idle, waiting for inspiration, “‘ 7esticus 
expectat dum defluat amnis.” 

There may be some truth in this as regards prose, 
yet even in prose the experiment is dangerous, the 
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example pernicious. In all the miles of print an- 
nually traveled over by the reading public, how sel- 
dom, comparatively, do we find a word exactly suited 
to its place, or a line that does not inevitably suggest 
the following one! The principium et fons of all 


good writing is knowledge derived from observation’ 


and reflection. Observation implies opportunity, 
reflection requires time, and the knowledge that is 
the offspring of both rarely comes into the world 
without sharp pangs of labor. Between the well- 
spring and the clear literary flow there must be at any 
given moment a definite though unknown propor- 
tion., The dictum of Edgar A. Poe that a man of gen- 
ius can never write himself out is one of the empty 
boasts in which men of genius occasionally indulge. 
Happily, the ‘“‘ fatal facility” that makes writers of 
us all—scribimus indocti doctigue—has its counter- 
stroke in oblivion. It is still easier to forget than to 
write. 

To D’Hervilly it would appear to be quite indif- 
ferent whether prose or verse is to fill up the spare 
hour. After an amusing /avtaisie, entitled “La 
Lanterne en Vers de Couleurs,” he published “ Jeph 
Offayard” and “Le Harem.” The last of these 
three volumes had, as a second title, ‘“ Sérail Ethno- 
graphique.” 

D’Hervilly prides himself especially on being a 
great ethnographist ; and it would seem that “ Eth- 
nography,” like most other peculiarities literary or ar- 
tistic for which a name can be found, /faz¢ école. As 
a refinement of modern criticism the term ethno- 
graphic is convenient, though it seems to mean little 
more than local coloring; if used to designate a 
school of writers, with what limitation must it be 
understood ? Who are the writers—those of ledg- 
ers and almanacs being excepted—that are to be 
considered out of the pale? 

All mannerism tends to affectation. “ It is dan- 
gerous,” says Taine, “ for a poet to know too well the 
fules of his art.” It is, perhaps, dangerous for a 
humorist to know too accurately to what school he 
belongs. Nature is better than art, even though that 
art should be ethnographic. However this may be, 
ethnography is the very badge of the literary order, 
the device on the scutcheon, the mystical masonic 
sign by which D’Hervilly would choose to be recog- 
nized among writers. We know that he is a repub- 
lican in politics, a follower of Victor Hugo and 
Dickens in literature generally, a disciple of Darwin 
in science, and we take his word for the fact that he 
is an ethnographist. 

We have not space for an analysis of his poems, 
and the task might be an ungrateful one. The best 
poetry is not always that of which the most telling 
account can be rendered, and quotation of detached 
verses as samples, if not proverbially dangerous, 
ought to be so. ; 

As to his publications in prose, it might almost 
be a sufficient guarantee for their value that they 
were issued by the house of Charpentier. We have, 


in succession, “ Contes pour les Grandes Person- 
nes ;” “‘ Mesdames les Parisiennes,” one of the most 
successful of all his compositions; ‘‘ Histoires Di- 
vertissantes,” ‘‘ Les D’Hervilly Caprices.” The last 
of these was a selection from his most successful 
articles, published by the Presse Elégante. 

In the drama, D’Hervilly has been almost in- 
variably successful. Nearly all his pieces are in 
verse—a mode of dramatic composition which seems 
only to add to an author’s chances of failure. His 
first play was a comedy in one act, entitled “Le 
Malade Réel.” As youthful genius seldom conde- 
scends to begin with anything less than a five-act 
tragedy, we commend this example for imitation. 
Then came “Le Docteur Sanspareil,” followed by 
‘“‘La Belle Sainora,” which met with a well-de- 
served success ; and afterward the clever “ Bibelot,” 
which was so great a favorite of the Palais Royal; 
and finally ‘‘ Le Bonhomme Misere,” which may be 
said to have set the seal on his dramatic fame. 

But his exuberant invention could not always 
wait for the representation of his plays. Under the 
general title of ‘‘ Theatre de Campagne,” he has 
published a series of dramatic pieces: ‘“ La Soupi- 
ére,” ‘‘Silence dans les Rangs,” ‘‘ Vent d’Ouest,” 
“Les Revanches de 1’Escalier,” “ De Calais a 
Douvres,” and “ Entre la Loupe et les Lévres.” In- 
defatigable in work, he is said to have as many more 
pieces ready for publication or representation. 

In these days, a really original author who writes 
for the stage would seem to court disappointment, 
to become a candidate for disgust. The manager's 
venture is too large to allow of his incurring any risk 
that can be eliminated ; but in imaginative literature 
all is a risk out of the dead level of mediocrity. The 
public alone can be sponsor for the strange-looking 
children of genius; and, from ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” 
to the latest dramatic success, managers have trem- 
bled for whatever has “brought down the house.” 
Original genius, like other explosives, passes by the 
“line of least resistance,” and the decline of the 
drama must keep pace with the increasing facili- 
ties for publication. In England, the drama has 
long been “ quietly inurned” in French translations. 
In France, it maintains a still brilliant but preca- 
rious existence. The same causes must be followed 
by the same effect. 

In conclusion, we will give the pseudonyms un- 
der which this indefatigable writer is best known 
—in the Raffel, ‘‘ Le Passant ;” in Za Lune, “Cou- 
sin Jacques;” in the £c/ifse, ‘‘ Bleu-blanc-rouge ;” 
in the Paris-Caprice, “ Moi;” in the Zixtamarre, 
“‘Chaudine Duclos ;” in the Diogéne, ‘‘ L’Homme 
aux Grands Souliers.” There are many others, per- 
haps as many as the publications to which he has 
contributed. 

Which of our writers could afford thus to eclipse 
himself, to throw overboard at each new undertaking 
the prestige of a well-known name? But perhaps 
they manage these things differently in France. 
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SOCRATES: A REMINISCENCE. 


OCRATES came to me one balmy morning in 
June. Perhaps it would be better to say that I 
came tohim. James, my tall, wiry, mulatto servant, 
disappeared one evening without leave, and returned 
next morning with the information that “ se was 
down below with them calvary fellers.” James had 
the practice of absenting himself overnight, and re- 
appearing in the early dawn laden with fowls and 
vegetables as a peace-offering. I never knew where 
he obtained them, nor how he got through the lines ; 
but I accepted his apology all the same. And this 
morning, when he appeared late, without any visible 
excuse, he answered my look of indignant surprise 
by a suggestive jerk of his head in the direction of 
the cavalry-camp, and his cabalistic statement. It 
was evident “he” referred to his apology; so I 
took James and went ‘‘down below.” Not that I 
believed ‘‘he” had any actual existence; but it 
would never do to permit a servant to go off without 
leave and return without excuse: there were rumors 
of scurvy about the camp. 

When we arrived at the picket-rope James point- 
ed to a diminutive mule, and remarked, ‘‘ There hé 
is.’ There were two cavalry-men engaged in secur- 
ing the animal to the rope; but the assured expres- 
sion of ownership with which I at once gave him 
in charge of James must have convinced them of 
wrong-doing, for they walked hesitatingly away. On 
our way back I learned that my servant had intended 
bringing in fowls, but, as daylight had already ap- 
peared, he had contented himself witha mule. It was 
as if he had gone fishing for trout, and, not finding 
any, had put up with a gar rather than return with 
his basket empty. At least, such was the tone of 
disappointment he expressed. 

But, as he frequently assured me the animal “ nev- 
er had no marster,” when a few days later a man ap- 
peared in camp looking for a lost mule, it was thought 
unnecessary to ask him to wait—James being absent 
at the time, watering our prize. I liked to believe 
James, and made a point of doing so whenever I 
could. He seemed to work better when conscious 
of being relied upon, and I felt a delicacy in thus 
suggesting a doubt of his word. Nevertheless, the 
feeling of ownership deepened within me after that, 
and I came to take more interest in my property. 
We secured him in a narrow alley behind the tent, 
where we could exercise a personal supervision over 
him. Moreover, the fact of his being there was tan- 
tamount to a sign in large capitals of ‘‘ No Thor- 
oughfare,” for no one who went through the alley 
once ever returned the same way. 

For some days after taking up his abode with us 
the mule seemed to give himself up to a process of 
retrospection. It was as if he had said: “I am now 
leaving the old life, and entering upon the untried 
realities of the new. Let us see what there was in 
the past that may be safely cast aside in the future. 
The past! what is it?—a wraith of ‘creeds out- 


worn,’ and worm-eaten philosophies fated to pale 
and fade before the burning sunrise of my new 
life!” It is possible, however, that his seeming ret- 
rospection may have been only the effort of an un- 
developed intellect to travel out of the present ; for 
there is a period in the history of every individual 
when the mind comes to the end of its tether. Its 
stock of experience has become stale, and a new as- 
sortment is necessary. The strongest, healthiest na- 
tures will strike their tents in the present, and jour- 
ney into the land of the future. But for the ordina- 
ry nature the task is too great, the toil is too severe. 
To avoid stagnation in the present, they invert their 
gaze. The past is pleasant to look upon ; it lies 
bathed in the purple-golden haze of sunset, with its 
harsh features veiled, and its crude tints softened, 
and thither the dissatisfied spirits bend their steps. 

However this may be, he stood for days in the 
alley with his head thrown a little forward of the 
perpendicular, as is usual with beings whose frontal 
brain is active, and apparently lost in reverie. Some- 
times, indeed, he increased the pleased engagedness 
of his expression by carrying a single straw in his 
mouth, indicative of his love of Nature and a taste 
for botany. Yet no eye ever caught him weary, list- 
less, or vacant, or indulging in any remission of his 
engagement to keep the alley closed against passers. 
He always presented the aspect of being fully em- 
ployed and equally intent, even in his periods of ab- 
straction, and the spring within him was always 
strong enough for work. Indeed, every faculty 
seemed hung on coiled springs, answering with aie 
tric quickness to its proper excitant. 

It was during these first days that an artillery 
friend of mine, who had been a professor of classical 
literature in private life, paid us a visit, and was, of 
course, introduced to the new-comer. I think it was 
his tendency to reproduce the past (he had named 
each gun of his own battery after some great gun of 
history), naturally arising from an excessive love of it, 
that led him to strongly recommend Socrates as a 
name for the stranger. It happened that the mule 
was in a state of mental abstraction at the time of 
his visit, and so gave my friend an opportunity to 
urge his claim by a quotation. “ Alcibiades,” said 
he, “‘ relates of Socrates that he once stood a whole 
day and night, until the breaking of the second 
morning, with a fixed gaze, engrossed in the consid- 
eration of a weighty subject; and this,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Socrates is ever wont to do when his mind 
is occupied with inquiries in which there are diffi- 
culties to be overcome.” 

Supported by such illustrious authority, I could 
do nothing less than yield. It is true I rather in- 
clined to the name of Mohammed, because, like the 
Prophet, his iron earnestness and robust confidence 
asserted itself everywhere; but, after all, his life 
was, perhaps, about equally balanced between phil- 
osophical meditation and restless activity. There 
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was, too, no doubt that, like his great prototype, he 
could be heroic upon occasion. Under the name of 
Socrates, then, let me introduce him to the reader. 

Imagine a mule scarce ten hands high, with some 
depth of chest and breadth of shoulders added to 
make his courage and confidence surer ; his color a 
bright sorrel, and his coat sleek and glossy, as if 
with an instinct that it was concerned in expressing 
him ; his ears large, with a liberal breadth of brim, 
and slightly turned up behind, as they retreated and 
advanced with every change of feeling; his limbs 
and hoofs varying the effect of personal beauty by 
their more delicate elegance ; and his fine, large head 
alive with an expression of keenest intelligence. He 
did not parade his person ; it was as much as his 
person could do tomatch his mien and movement. 
Moreover, it is the temperament of’ such an animal, 
more than anything else, that determines his charac- 
ter. And Socrates was centric, positive, and abso- 
lute. 

I think it was the region of country in which his 
lot was cast that accounted in a measure for his 
diminutive stature. Development requires condi- 
tions ; and a niggardly soil and severe climate are 
unfavorable to any great physical or mental growth. 
The scene of his life was laid in a rugged locality, 
where the inhabitants, like their forest-trees, attain a 
medium growth, and generally stay there. To this 
fact, doubtless, was owing Socrates’s physical limita- 
tion. And yet, when one became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with him, his stature ceased to be noticed. 
There was so much that was large about him in 
other ways that his physical defect only offered a 
pleasing contrast. Besides, like other small creat- 
ures, he believed earnestly in himself, and so made 
drafts upon the admiration of others. He was a sin- 
gularly odd animal, indeed, though not a whit made 
up or affected, and without an iota of pretense about 
him. 

I have spoken of his habit of indulging in rev- 
erie. This was more especially noticeable during 
the day, because then, with the exception of an occa- 
sional saunter in my company, he rarely had any- 
thing to do. He never even ate anything from day- 
break till dark. There had been some discussion 
between James and myself regarding subsistence for 
him when he first came, and that mercurial servitor 
had voluntarily undertaken to arrange it. There 
being-a cavalry-camp near us, he had succeeded in 
doing so; but he never fed Socrates by daylight. 
(This, however, is by the way). 

Socrates’s periods of reverie, though sufficiently 
frequent, never attained that habitual and incurable 
condition which so pitiably unfits the mind for all 
high purposes of knowledge and reflection. He 
manifested no intellectual feebleness, and could 
judge correctly on any matter to which he could be 
induced to attend.. That singular indifference to 
outer sights and sounds, and insensibility to incon- 
venience and pain, so often the heritage of the 
chronic dreamer, had no hold upon him. Though 
he would stand for long hours gazing intently at a 
particular board in the end-gate of the wagon to 


‘aroused Socrates from his reverie also. 


which he was tied, yet he was all alive ; every mo- 
ment had its purpose, and every action its determi- 
nate drift. It sometimes happened, nevertheless, that 
some venturesome soldier, with more temerity than 
knowledge of Socratic character, would endeavor to 
take advantage of his dream-like condition to fur- 
tively encroach upon his territory. But, being just 
what his own organization made him, Socrates inva- 
riably kicked the intruder into space. And, though 
for the moment apparently indignant that any one 
should presume to confound -his leisure with idleness, 
he quickly regained his usual serenity. For his 
temper, though sharp and high, was steady, and as 
it never fell into feebleness, so it never rose into 
rage ; his pronounced individuality kept it too well 
balanced for that. 

Perhaps Socrates’s most prominent characteristic 
was the grim determination with which he adhered 
to any line of policy once taken. It was something 
more than firmness. He was so ascertained, so 
clearly inevitable, that nothing seemed capable of 
changing him. If he had been set going by machi- 
nery at his birth, to run for his entire lifetime, he 
could not have been less affected by external circum- 
stances or accidental influences. When he first 
came to us he permitted me to mount him without 
difficulty ; but, after further consideration of the 
matter, he came to regard such easy compliance as 
an amiable weakness, tending to detract from that 
respect which was his due. Accordingly, he always 
threw me without a word of warning, and James 
had to break him’ afresh every time I mounted him ; 
though after that he ambled along willingly enough. 
He simply wanted his own way—a want which, I 
have observed, is not confined to his class. It was 
a weakness, if you will, but certainly a pardonable 
one. And I do not present Socrates as a model. 

I recall another instance of his fixity of purpose, 
which, at the risk of rendering him ludicrous 
(which he was not), I beg to present. It was at the 
first of a series of celebrated battles, The enemy 
had appeared in force some two miles below our 
camp, and was shelling us with field-guns. Our own 
batteries were replying vigorously. As the battle for 
some time was simply an artillery-duel, and my own 
regiment was not called out, I mounted Socrates and 
rode down by the earthworks to witness the engage- 
ment. Taking a stand behind a large oak-tree, 
which effectually concealed both rider and animal 
from view, I peered cautiously out. So engrossed 
did I become by the rapid movements of the enemy’s 
troops as to be utterly oblivious to the fact that the 
shells had begun to pass obliquely over my position, 
and fall among the camps at the rear. The passage 
of a huge shell in immediate proximity to my head, 
however, and its consequent explosion but a few 
rods behind me, called my attention to the fact. It 
He at once 
decided upon a plan of action, and with character- 
istic promptitude proceeded to put it into execution. 
It mattered not to him that the carrying out of that 
plan involved the complete surrender of my own 
will to his. He could not see anything from behind 
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the oak-tree, and did not intend to jeopardize his 
life by remaining in an exposed position, with no 
opportunity of retaliation. So he turned and in- 
continently fled. I have always thought that, if the 
enemy had been within kicking-distance, Socrates 
would have died in his tracks rather than move a 
hair’s-breadth—at least, such was his habit in other 
instances ; but he could not stand fire at long range. 

It was in vain that I urged upon him my desire 
to retreat in a dignified manner—to gently amble 
away, as if we had tired of the scene, and were go- 
ing home to rest; the only answer was a lowering of 
his head, and a more determined plunge than ever. 
Equally vain was the suggestion that a brigade of 
cavalry, backed by an entire division of infantry, 
were drawn up in line between us and the camp, and 
that, unless he deviated from the air-line he was pur- 
suing, we would inevitably derange their organiza- 
tion; he paid no more attention to me than if I 
had been suggesting some change in the “ Lost Tales 
of Miletus.” Straight forward he went, like an ar- 
row shot from a crossbow, his head down and his 
heels flying. It was a worse than Balaklavian 
charge—Socrates and I against six thousand. 

I caught a momentary glimpse of the confused, 
scared faces directly before us, and the eager, laugh- 
ing ones farther down the line; then a sudden open- 
ing, a wild cheer, a rude scraping against saddles 
and stirrups, and the dark-blue infantry-line alone 
remained to be passed. Socrates went at it witha 
tush. There was a,momentary hesitation in the line, 
a supreme quiet, an eager scurry to the right and 
left, and we were in the midst of the platoons. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, Socrates continued to 
work his way through. With a superb indifference 
to the prerogatives of rank, and a sublime disregard 
of the army regulations, he broke the forearm of a 
colonel with the same air of nonchalance as he dis- 
abled a private soldier. No human force could 
withstand his.positiveness and power, and so he 
“burnt his bigness” through the line. 

As we emerged from the rear of the division, and 
gained the privacy of the alley, amid shouts from 
thousands of throats of that absurd but pertinent 
slang, ‘‘ Here’s your mule!” I registered a solemn 
vow to dye my charger sky-blue, and exchange into 
the navy. But Socrates, I regret to say, did not 
share my humiliation. He seemed lost to all sense 
of shame. Indeed, he regarded me as if rather ex- 
pecting congratulation than otherwise ; and the look 
of indignation which he encountered only served to 
harden him. He seemed to say: ‘ There’s no use 
getting mad about it. I’m willing to go round with 
you, but I won’t stand any foolishness, you know.” 

When Socrates had become somewhat inured to 
army-life, it was thought best to give him the free- 
dom of the camp. This may have been a precau- 


tionary measure on James’s part (the cavalry had’ 


moved away, and Socrates was bereft of means of 
support), or may have arisen from the impossibility 
of keeping him tied. However it was, he had, ap- 
parently, the full consent of every one to graze at 
his own sweet will. No one, in fact, seemed inclined 
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to dispute his perfect freedom ; and I have seen a 
scarred and veteran division commander surrender a 
shady grass-plot at the approach of Socrates, as if it 
had been his by divine right. Indeed, there always 
appeared to be plenty of room wherever he wanted 
to go. I never knew any one to dispute his posses- 
sion save once—an instance visited by such sum- 
mary and terrible retaliation that it was never re- 
peated. 

Socrates had wandered in a desultory way into 
the tent of the regimental adjutant, and, finding the 
cook absent and the table spread, had proceeded 
quietly to dispose of the bread laid in tempting 
slices upon it. I regret to say that, instead of en- 
joying the ready inspiration of the animal, the cook, 
upon his return, attempted to eject him by the use 
of a bayonet, a rash proceeding which Socrates, with 
his quick native sense and readiness, resented by 
promptly kicking the table, and, indeed, the entire 
contents of the establishment, into miniature frag- 
ments, never stopping until the tent came down over 
his head. It was of such a mixture of centric force 
and indomitable self-reliance that Socrates was made 
—a combination more attractive than many full-pan- 


oplied excellences. 


In the course of his wanderings about camp, he 
came to develop a considerable religious sentiment 
—under modification, of course, of his peculiar men- 
tal constitution. He was naturally incapable of 
meekness, and anything like repentance seemed for- 
eign to his nature. Still, he observed the outward 
forms of religion with a regularity and seeming de- 
voutness that put to shame many others of us who 
made greater pretensions. The chaplain of my own 
regiment was a devout Presbyterian, and Socrates be- 
came for a time a regular attendant upon his minis- 
trations, always taking his stand a short distance at 
one side of the speaker, and never so much as nib- 
bling a mouthful of grass during the service. 
a time, however, his convictions seemed to undergo 
a change—the austerity of so puritanic a doctrine 
became repugnant to his own large liberty of soul, 
and he experienced yearnings after a salvation de- 
manding less of personal sacrifice. So he became 
an attendant upon the services of a neighboring Irish 
regiment, where the music and scenic effects seemed 
to produce a deep impression upon him. 

In common with other eminently practical beings, 
the love of Nature in Socrates was but feebly de- 
veloped. I speak, of course, of Nature in the ab- 
stract. It was only in his surroundings of men and 


things that there was the happiest possible fitness of ( 


relations. Yet he had a taste for botany in a mildly 
amateur way, which betrayed the inherent love of 
the beautiful within him. He would go rods out of 
his way to examine some rare flower or strange shrub, 
and, when he had eaten it, would stand gazing at the 
abbreviated stock with an expression of regret in his 
face, as if he expected a spectrum of the flower to 
rise mysteriously before him, or was sorry there was 
not more of it. It frequently happened, too, that 
when galloping along like a whirlwind his attention 
would be suddenly attracted by the deep-green of an 
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isolated grass-blade, or the superb party-colors of a 
thistle-bloom, which he might never see again, and 
he would instantaneously stop. The fact that his 
rider generally went on never seemed to trouble him. 
He patiently awaited the time when he chose to pick 
himself up and return. 

As I do not present Socrates as the ideal of virtu- 
ous mulehood, I may frankly state that, if in his ca- 
reer virtues abounded, so did also vices of a negative 
sort. It was noticed with silent sorrow that he be- 
trayed no growing affection for either James or my- 
self. In fact, he appeared as willing to kick either 
of us as he was the veriest stranger in the camp. 
And no kindness of: treatment, either, served to 
shame his base ingratitude. He would eat demure- 
ly from James’s hand, until that unsuspecting nature 
was lured into a caress; when, suddenly, there was 
a flash of hoofs, a dull thud, and the still air became 
resonant with smothered objurgations. He appeared 
to regard his sojourn with us simply in the light of a 
mutual convenience ; all his actions plainly said: ‘I 
am not sentimental. This isa purely business trans- 
action, with which sentiment has nothing to do.” 

If, however, he did not evince affection for us, it 
was gratifying to know that he was equally impartial 
in his treatment of others. He made no associates ; 
and no moment of weakness ever betrayed him into 
familiarity. Heeven seemed to hate his own kindred, 
and became so violent at the passage of a file of bag- 
gage-laden donkeys that James was impelled to ex- 
claim: ‘‘ Whoa, you! scare at your own father, will 
you?” Allthis, of course, was startlingly human ; it 
inspired one with faith in the transmigration of souls. 


After Socrates had been with us mote than a year, 
TI had occasion to take an extended furlough, And, 
as he had cost me nothing, I sold him to a friendly 
quartermaster for a consideration. This considera- 
| tion, upon reflection, seemed so disproportionate to 
his real commercial value that I was on the eve of 
| returning a portion of the amount, when I learned 
that my friend had cleared a handsome profit by 
| transferring him to Government. 

When I met him again, after some months’ ab- 
sence from camp, with my respect for him height- 
ened by the distance and difference of the common- 
place mules of a quiet agricultural life, leading the 
van in an army-wagon, pinched with a gaunt mea- 
greness, in a sadly-disordered harness, with a dimmed 
eye, unsteady limbs, untoned features, and nothing 
of himself left but his noble form of head and those 
erect ears standing like a monument of the dilapi- 
dated animal, I felt the contact like a blow. To 
add to the poignancy of my grief, he seemed to 
glory in his degradation. He had lost the habit of 
self-respect, and had ingrafted on his better nature 
the swagger and dash, the reckless air and roistering 
gait, of an army-mule. He was like some decayed 
swell, whose gray hairs brought no sense of rever- 
ence, and whose declining years left no noble traces 
to adorn the ruin. The swagger of youth contrasted 
strangely with the decrepitude of age, where a sec- 
ond colthood would still have left some symmetry in 
| decay. My habitual respect groped for its object in 
| such a chaos. I could have borne the shock of all 
| natural change ; but—he remembered me, and had 
| forgotten himself! 
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T is fairly impossible in these active times for one’s 
interest in pictures to suffer any abatement in view 

of the many exhibitions that follow one after another ina 
sort of pictorial procession. In New York, especially, 
the exhibitions during the spring months were numerous 
and unusually brilliant ; they represented with tolerable 
fullness nearly all that is doing in modern art, and af- 
forded every home-staying student excellent opportunity 
to see what progress is making in the different schools. 
.The Latham collection, which came here from San Fran- 
cisco for distribution under the auctioneer’s hammer, was 
the first notable public exhibition; this was followed 
promptly by the Avery collection, the pictures of which 
were no sooner sold than the Cottier selection took their 
place in Mr. Leavitt’s gallery. With these exhibitions, 
which consisted mostly of foreign paintings, came the 
first display of the new society of young artists, and the 
regular spring exhibition of the veteran National Acade- 
my. These several collections gave us many styles of art, 
various distinct theories of painting, and almost endless 
contrasts of method, thought, and execution. The art 
of the present has at least the merit of great catholicity, 
and the ease now with which paintings may be trans- 


ported from ong place to another enables a collector to - 
bring together in one gallery examples of every living 
school. In earlier periods men knew but little art save 
that which grew up around them; but now, even in 
America, remote as we are from the great art-centres of 
Europe, we are almost as familiar with French, German, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Italian paintings as we are with 
American. And each year seems to broaden this range 
of study. In the Cottier collection, to which we have 
referred, there were a number of admirable landscapes 
by Dutch painters that possessed surprising qualities— 
illustrations of what tender beauty the in-looking eye of 
the artist detects in scenes that to the uninitiated are 
commonplace and without significance. These Dutch 
paintings are the latest contributions to our artistic 
pleasure and instruction ; we have only recently come to 
know the modern Spanish school; and all that we need 
is more frequent examples of current English painting to 
make us ex rapport with all the world of contemporary 
art. 

Even our home-art continually broadens its field and 
attains fresh and varied methods. Some of the younger 


artists are infatuated by theories prevalent in France 
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and Germany, and struggle to express themselves by 
new and strange interpretations of Nature; while nearly 
every painter is impressed by a desire to escape from the 
authority of tradition, and recognizes the importance of 
loyalty to his own perceptions. The result of this is, 
that we have in our native art very little servile copying. 
There is to be seen cautious adherence to old forms, 
and some artists exert an appreciable influence; but 
there is very little domination of arbitrary standards. 
The younger artists are conspicuous rather for audacious 
incursions into ‘‘ pastures new,’ many of whom will yet 
learn to modify their methods, and will surrender their 
enthusiasm for masters'they are studying in favor of 
those greater masters, modest Truth and simple Nature. 

The Academy exhibition seems to us to have more 
than usual interest, although it is generally declared to 
be inferior to the collection of last season. This is, un- 
doubtedly, the first impression of every visitor; there 
are seemingly fewer brilliant and striking pictures than 
there were last year, and at the same time less unity 
and sense of strength ; but, as the long rows of paint- 
ings become familiar to the eye, and each canvas sep- 
arates itself from its surroundings, many excellent and 
many charming pictures assert themselves. There are 
Sanford Gifford’s golden atmospheres ; Inness’s poetical 
landscapes ; Huntington’s and Porter’s portraits of charm- 
ing women, painted from palettes rich with dyes ; Swain 
Gifford'’s stretches of breezy moors; the familiar rural 
landscapes which Hart delights in; the forest vistas 
that Whittredge and McEntee paint so well; the valley 
and mountain panorama that Bristol prefers; the do- 
mestic incidents in which Guy and Wood Perry are 
always felicitous ; the stories of sea and coast that De 
Haas and Arthur Quartley love to tell; the strong heads 
by Alden Weir; picturesque street-scenes by Tiffany ; 
and many other canvases by favorite artists. Paintings 
by the young Munich students are not so numerous as last 
year, the new society having secured their contributions ; 
but one subject by Chase, ‘‘ The Court-Jester,” is 
specially noteworthy as a painting of remarkable power 
and freshness of conception. Yet, while admiring and 
acknowledging the genuine force it exhibits, it is perti- 
nent to inquire in what way an American artist educated 
abroad, filled with the ideas, the examples, the theories 
of foreign art, is likely, with this bent of mind, to con- 
fer upon our native art any individual character or fame ? 
“‘The Court-Jester’’ will take its place among the well- 
painted pictures of the period, but it can have no true 
identification with American art. 

Of all the American pictures of the season, ‘* The 
fEgean Sea,” by Mr. Church, at the Goupil Gallery, is 
the most ambitious, the most striking, the most likely to 
attain lasting reputation, and to confer glory upon the 
national name. Like the same painter’s ‘‘ Heart of the 
Andes,” it is not a view of any individual scene, but a 
composition wherein are gathered and epitomized the vari- 
ous characteristics of the locality. A wide expanse of sea 
half hid in vapors; indented shores dotted with classic 
ruins; grand cliffs and groups of superb olive-trees ; 
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glimpses of cities, seen afar over hills and dales of po- 
etic beauty ; masses of rent clouds, the successors of a 
recent storm, trailing over the horizon; and brilliant 
rainbows spanning the near heavens—these are the main 
features of the picture. We shall not attempt a detailed 
criticism of it. One may easily point out things to which 
he objects—he may question the rainbows and clouds as 
too merely pictorial and theatric, or he may discover a 
too elaborate delineation of details ; these are unimpor- 
tant in view of its great success as a whole. It is a pict- 
ure that exhibits power, beauty, and imagination—the 
qualities that made Turner so famous; but it has none 
of the eccentricities of that painter to pique the critic 
or to force it into an unjustified notoriety. 





TuaT Paris has had many a political club, some of 
the most dramatic pages of its history amply testify ; but 
they were scarcely what would be called ‘‘ clubs” in the 
English or the American sense. The Jacobins, for in- 
stance, are not known to have embraced the promotion 
of social intercourse among their objects ; and in that 


_ dingy room in the Faubourg St.-Honoré where its meet- 


ings were held, Robespierre or Marat would have appeared 
rather oddly to their fellow-members if they had sug- 
The 
political clubs of Paris hitherto, in short, have been for 
But in. 
the new, more moderate, and more peaceful times on 


gested a rubber of whist or a trial of baccarat. 
the most part conclaves of political conspirators. 


which we have fallen, the idea has occurred to certain dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen that it is quite possible that there 
should exist in Paris a political club after the serene and 
somewhat stately English fashion, It is to be called 
‘“*Le Cercle National ;” its members are to be moder- 
ately Republican or liberally Orleanist ; it is to have 
President Grévy, of the Chamber, as its first head; and 
it is to be devoted to the making of acquaintance, the 
exchange of ideas, the formation of public spirit, the 
‘‘ moderating and stimulating of each other as occasion 
requires,”’ and the making of the Republican party ‘‘ more 
compact.” To these serious objects are added the lighter 
attractions of social intercourse, in which good dinners 
by reputable cordons bleus, piquet, billiards, and wng7- 
et-un, cozy smoking-rooms, and bedchambers up-stairs 
for stray or belated club-men, may be included. 

It would seem that the ‘‘ Cercle National” will apply 
a fair test to the question which has been somewhat 
mooted between the two nations, whether Englishmen 
or Frenchmen are the most ‘‘ clubable.” If the English 
have thus far the highest club reputation, with their his- 
toric social unions, their ‘‘ Beefsteaks” and ‘ Kitcats,” 
their ‘‘ Whites ” and ‘‘ Crockfords,” their ‘* Roaring 
Lions ” and ‘‘ Everlastings,” their ‘‘ Uglies” and ‘‘ Hell- 
Fires,” not to speak of their ‘‘ Reforms,” ‘‘ Carltons,” 
‘¢ Athenzums,” ‘* Garricks,” and ‘‘ United Services ”—it 
may be because the French have not yet fairly made a 
trial of their clubable capacities. In some respects, the 
Frenchman would seem to be better adapted to the free 
intercourse and social amenities of a rendezvous of picked 
men than his British neighbor. He is far more chatty 
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and fond of hobnobbing, and scrapes acquaintance on 
the slightest provocation. ‘The Frenchman scarcely ever 
sits apart by himself ; while the Englishman carries about 
him everywhere a sort of atmosphere which he seems to 
bring from his ‘‘castle,” and with which he is fain to 
envelop himself in stern isolation. In the sense of being 
freely social and informally merry, the great London club 
is the least clubable place on earth. If you have been 
a member of the Reform or Carlton for thirty years, and 
have every day met in its corridor or smoking-room a 
colleague of equally long standing, to whom you have 
not been introduced, it will be at your peril that you 
speak to him. The club Englishman is “ stonily frigid” 
to every human being who has not been formally pre- 
sented to him. Even if an acquaintance is effected, and 
you find yourself on the easiest terms in the world with 
your club neighbor, you need not be in the least sur- 
prised if, on meeting him afterward at an ‘‘ at-home” or 
We should 
think it very probable that, in a rendezvous of four or 
five hundred gentlemen, the Frenchman will at least 
The 
lively Gaul can never imitate the sublime repose and 


garden-party, he gives you the cut direct. 


prove himself more clubable in a social sense. 


rather grim silence which, except on rare occasions, reign 
in the club palaces of Pall Mall. The Cercle National 
is certain to provide the grateful relief of the noise of 
human voices. 

In another respect the new society is not likely to 
follow very closely the example of the English clubs 
which M. Grévy evidently puts before his colleagues as 
their model. It is a mistake to suppose that these Eng- 
lish political clubs are each composed entirely of mem- 
bers of one party. The Reform, for instance, is known 
_as a Liberal club; but it contains on its roll the names 
of many Tories—among others, that of Lord Beacons- 
field. The Carlton is supposed to be a Tory club; but 
there are many Liberal members of it, the most conspic- 
uous being Mr.,Gladstone. In short, these avowedly 
political associations have really but very little to do with 
politics. As bodies, they seldom take any combined 
political action. But we may be sure that, with the fiery 
antagonisms which the French display in political mat- 
ters, no Bonapartist or Bourbonist will find his way into 
the Cercle National. The members will first ask what 
a candidate’s politics are, then what his social traits and 
standing are. It is likely to be a far more thoroughly 
political club than the Reform or the Carlton, the Fox, 
the Pitt, or the Cobden ; while its social features will be, 
no doubt, more general and more obtrusive than the staid 
amenities and punctilious formalities which are to be 
witnessed in the bow-windows of Pall Mall. 





THE axiom so often repeated that it is ‘“‘the unex- 
pected which happens” is a truth which covers more 
ground than the merely political and social phenomena 
to which it is usually applied. It is as noticeable in the 
arts and sciences as it is in affairs generally, and is as 
apparent in mental forces as it is in the accidental colli- 
sions of practical interests. For more thana century, for 
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instance, men of practical science have been experiment- 
ing in aérial navigation, and, ever since the steamboat 
and the locomotive have been established facts, people 
have looked confidently forward to air-traveling as an 
achievement which science would soon accomplish. But 
while experiment after experiment in this direction has 
failed, and the confident assurances of innumerable in- 
ventors come to naught, there has sprung upon us an 
invention which was so wholly unexpected, so absolutely 
even undreamed of, that not the slightest whisper of its 
coming reached us, not the faintest gleam of light indi- 
cated its ascent to the horizon. 
tainly a striking instance of the ‘‘ unexpected which hap- 


The phonograph is cer- 


pens.” It is an invention which cannot, of course, be 
thought of for a moment in comparison with that of 
steam-power or of the electric cable so far as the practi- 
cal welfare of men is concerned, nor has it any such 
value as the discovery of methods for navigating the air 
would have; but it has never been outdone in surprising 
qualities, in the strangeness of its phenomena, in the 
novel and astonishing possibilities that it opens to view. 
If all that the inventor of the phonograph predicts of 
it shall prove to be true, a magical change will come over 
many of our social contacts, our individual pleasures, our 
intellectual tasks, and some of the industries of the 
world. The fairly magical fact that a piece of dead 
metal will take up, retain, and reutter sounds with every 
variation of tone, is almost lost to our dazed senses in 
the amazing possibilities which may legitimately grow 
out of the discovery. Who would have thought, a few 
months ago, that the supremacy of the pen, so much 
mightier than the sword as hosts of declaimers have 
averred, would be threatened by a little instrument which 
Who would 
have dreamed it possible that an entirely new method of 


takes up and repeats the human voice ? 


correspondence, of literary intercourse, and of artistic en- 
joyment, would open its wonders upon us with the spring 
grasses? Letter-writing is to go down among the lost 
arts, for soon one will have only to utter his tale to a 
metal disk, transmit the perforated sheet of foil to a cor- 
respondent in another place, when he, by attaching it to a 
phonograph, will be enabled to listen as the voice thus 
transmitted unfolds its narrative. Nilsson may sit ata 
phonograph and sing into its open trumpet one of her 
sweetest melodies ; the foil which has been perforated in 
the instrument, may be electrotyped and duplicates re- 
peated indefinitely ; so that no matter where she may be, 
even when hushed in the grave, her voice may be heard 
warbling the melody on the plains of the West, in the 
palm-groves of the East, under the equator, and by the 
north seas—wherever, indeed, civilized man shall carry 
the new device. When a new Roscius or a new Cicero 
arises, his voice may be literally heard in all the land, 
and every intonation transmitted to distant ages. The 
mechanical task of writing need no longer deaden the 
fire of inspiration, or obstruct the flow of thought. 
The poet or the romancist has only to confide his im- 
petuous ideas to the phonograph, which, as in the case 
of the singer’s melody, may by the process already indi- 
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cated be thereafter listened to by entranced thousands ; 
or the foil may go as what may be called vocal ‘‘ copy,” 
to the printer, who, instead of deciphering obscure and 
blotted manuscript, will only have to turn his phono- 
graph, and deftly put its utterances into type. Every 
lover in this hitherto undreamed-of millennium will, no 
matter to what distant lands he may wander, be ena- 
bled everywhere to listen to the low, sweet tones of his 
mistress ; every son may retain forever the sound of his 
dead mother’s voice; every valued utterance of dear 
ones may be embalmed, as it were, and live with us al- 
Are these foolish dreams—the fantastic visions 
No. They are the grave predictions 
of Mr. Edison, the inventor of the phonograph, who is 
assured that these and many similar wonders will come 


ways. 
of a star-gazer ? 


to pass. They certainly seem to be magical, wild, fan- 
tastical, impossible even—but so a hundred years ago 
would have seemed a dream of the electric wire or the 


steam+engine. 





IT is not many years since the name of Madame 
Rachel, ‘‘ Arabian Perfumer to the Queen,” achieved a 
somewhat unenviable notoriety on both sides the Atlan- 
tic. Those who remember the tribulations of the too 
credulous Madame Bonodaile, a middle-aged lady, who 
was inspired by the ‘‘ Arabian Perfumer” with the hope 
that, for a certain considerable sum down, she should be 
made ‘beautiful forever,” will not have forgotten that 
Madame Rachel came to dire grief, and, despite her 
Oriental title and supposed miraculous lore, was igno- 
miniously cast into prison. But the ‘‘ beautifier forever”’ 
of the vain and foolish womankind of London is, it 
would appear, fairly irrepressible. Once more London 
is agog with her doings; once more she is the central 
figure of a cause célébre. It is amazing that so old and 
so notorious a swindler, with the prison-brand upon her 
name, should still be able to dupe respectable ladies, and, 
emerging from her durance, should again set up, with 
signal success, as a conjurer of youth and beauty to faded 
cheeks and waning charms, Surely, human vanity emu- 
lates, in the blindness of its faith, the unquestioning 
devotion of the barbarian of Thibet, or the worship by 
the Hindoo of his god of evil. It would not be so sur- 
prising that credulous women should overlook the utter 
improbability of a science which could, by a few drugs 
and washes, render the discovery of the fountain of youth 
or the philosopher’s stone a superfluous labor. Unhap- 
pily, the seductive assertion of the power to make ‘‘ beau- 
ful forever,” as well as those which are freely made to 
cure a cancer by a pill and consumption by a bath, seizes 
human frailty—especially feminine frailty—in its frailest 
spot. But this Madame Rachel is as well known to be 
a proved and convicted impostor as the ‘‘ unfortunate 
nobleman,” Tichborne, a/éas Orton, himself. The utter 
uselessness of her cosmetics and washes has been de- 
monstrated before the world. Moreover, she is known 
to have obtained money on false pretenses, to have held 
on to jewels against all right, and to have led a most 
shameful career of fraud and deception for years, Add 
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to this that she is grossly ignorant, unable to read or 
write, and that thus her assumption of mystical, Eastern 
lore is so absurd that the wonder is she was not long 
since laughed out of conceit of it. Her last performance 
only affords one more sad illustration of the inveterate 
gullibility of weak women in their mania to cling, by any 
means and at any risk, to the external advantages of youth. 

A young married lady, a daughter of the great singer 
Mario, was caught in the net of the ‘*‘ Arabian Perfumer” 
by the thinnest of devices. She was told that by the pay- 
ment of two hundred pounds she would be provided with 
certain washes which would preserve the beauty of twen- 
ty till she was sixty. A momentary glimmer of reason 
prompted her to ask Madame Rachel why, if she could 
achieve this marvel for others, she did not make her own 
person anexample. The sly old woman was ready with 
her answer—that, though she seemed only sixty, she was 
really eighty-five! This seems to have extinguished all 
doubt in the mind of her customer. The first installment - 
paid, a ‘‘ wash” was given and used. ‘The result was 
appalling. The victim found her face breaking out in a 
horrible humor. But her anxiety was appeased when 
Madame Rachel told her she had only to go on with the 
wash to not only cure the humor, but become as fair as 
the lilies of the field. ‘Then the victim, unable to raise 
the cash to meet the demands of her aged benefactress, 
gave up her jewels, which the ‘‘ perfumer” lost no time 
in pawning. Meanwhile, the bargained-for beauty came 
not. At last the lady, driven to despair, did what she 
ought to have done long before—she told her husband ; 
and he at once caused Madame Rachel to be indicted. 
Perhaps it is vain to think that even so startling an exam- 
ple as this of the results of credulous vanity, and the 
brazen and dangerous arts of the quack and the beauty- 
restorer, will make any impression upon those who are 
resolved to risk health and fortune in pursuit of the most 
palpable of zgnes fatut, 
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THE opponents of tobacco ‘in all its forms,” though 
they seem less active than formerly in this country, are 
abroad now reviving their crusade against the abomina- 
ble but seductive weed with unusual energy. Socie- 
ties have just been formed in France for the purpose of 
preaching down, and putting down, as best they can by 
moral suasion, the ‘‘ pernicious practices of the use of 
tobacco ;” and one of the chief of the tobacco-reformers 
has recently published a somewhat startling statement 
as to the almost universal use of the weed among the 
His story is certainly an interest- 
ing one, whatever we may think of its lesson, or the 


sterner sex in France. 
value of the moral he derives from it. It appears that 
the lively Gaul begins to smoke as a rule at school, and 
at the early age of eleven ; and, as smoking is prohibited 
very strictly within the walls of the Zycée, the scholar 
avails himself of his ‘‘day out’’ to puff away in some 
safe woodland or urban retreat, undisturbed all day long 
It is asserted that ‘‘ he 
gravitates as naturally to the dureau de tabac as the Eng- 


by visions of stern proctors. 











BOOKS OF 
lish, boy to the pastry-cook’s or the sweet-stuff shop.” 
Among the French lower classes, the young apprentice 
and the middle-aged workman trudge to their daily labor 
pipe in mouth, and would as soon think of leaving their 
kit of tools at home as their cheap, two-sou brier-wood. 
In the army every officer, from the stripling sub-lieuten- 
ant to the Marshal-President of the Republic, smokes 
indefatigably. The author composes, the artist lays on 
his colors, with pipe or cigarette in mouth; the shop- 
keeper leaves his shop in care of his donne Jemme many 
times a day, to havea pull at his beloved caZora/ at the 
estaminet round the corner ; the honorable deputy smokes 
as he awaits the train that is to take him to Versailles ; 
the stockbroker as he hies him to the Bourse, the faneur 
lounging on the boulevard, the clubman as he loiters at 
the big front-window, the advocate as he reads his brief 
on his way to the Palais de Justice—do all these things 
under the soothing influence of tobacco. It is said, in- 
deed, that there are only two classes of Frenchmen who 
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HE attitude of the average reading public toward 
French fiction is, to say the least, curious. Every 

one who reads at all is aware that some of the whole- 
somest, most natural, and most graphic tales of incident 
and adventure ever written have come to us from French- 
men—the stories of Dumas Zéve, and of Sue, are exam- 
ples in point. ‘‘ Picciola” and ‘‘ Paul and Virginia” are 
sufficient and familiar proof that the national genius is 
not incapable of dealing with romance in its most re- 
fined and poetic form; while the firm hand of Victor 
Hugo has swept the chords of human feeling, from the 
deepest diapason of crime to the sublime and tender af- 
fection of a mother for her child, and the virginal pas- 
sion of Dea in ‘‘The Man who Laughs.” Other well- 
known works might be cited to show that the tender 
amenities of domestic life, the exaltation of religious fer- 


vor, the chaste ardors of youthful love, the varied beau-° 


ties of Nature, the idyllic simplicities of rural scenes, 
have all found admirable exponents among French nov- 
el-writers ; yet it cannot be denied that with average Eng- 
lish and American readers the phrase “‘ French fiction” 
is a sort of synonym for flimsy sentiment, frivolous 
thought, doubtful morality, and prurient peerings into 
the morbid anatomy of the human mind. Nor, indeed, 
can it be denied that there is ample excuse for the sus- 
picion. The mistake lies in assuming that Dumas /i/s, 
Flaubert, Zola, and their kind, are peculiarly ‘‘charac- 
teristic” and ‘‘ typical ;”’ and in the common inference 
that, because the majority of current French novels are 
objectionable on the score of morality, therefore a// must 
be considered fabo0. Sweeping generalizations from 
particular facts are nearly always mistaken; and, be- 
sides the stories mentioned above, and others that have 
recently appeared in the ‘Collection of Foreign Au- 
thors,” three new novels on our table furnish what the 
lawyers would call evidence in rebuttal of the prevalent 
assumption regarding French fiction. 


+ For that unity, simplicity, and concentration of plot, 
and that incisive vivacity of style, at which French wri- 
ters generally aim, ‘‘ Sidonie” must still rank first among 
M. Daudet’s works, but as a dramatic representation 
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do not smoke: the cabmen, because they are too con- 
stantly under the vigilant watch of the police; and the 
priests, because they fear lest a hint of the transgression 
should reach the ears of their bishop. Thus, the new 
anti-tobacco societies have no lack of targets at which to 
hurl their anathemas, no want of heathen on every hand 
to convert to their own abhorrence of the weed. The 
progress of tobacco-using, and especially of smoking— 
for few Europeans chew, and the fine old patrician prac- 
tice of snuff-taking is fast going out—is, indeed, amaz- 
ingly rapid beyond the Atlantic. The large majority of 
males in every civilized country smoke habitually. It 
used to be said that excessive smoking was one of the 
chief causes of the decline of the Turks in vigor and 
enterprise ; but it is doubtful whether there has not been 
as much smoking in the ranks of the Muscovites and 
Cossacks, during the past year of trial requiring con- 
solation, as in the stubbornly-fighting but finally-de- 
feated legions of Islam. 


Hbe, Dap, ©, 


of character, and a vivid picture of society, ‘‘ The 
Nabob’’! is not only far superior to anything its author 
has previously done, but is one of the most noteworthy 
works in recent French fiction. For one thing, it is a 
definitive departure from the orthodox methods of the 
so-called Parisian school of novelists. The story is 
thoroughly English in the number of figures that crowd 
the canvas, in the complexity of the interests involved, in 
the subordination of wit and sentiment to reflection, in 
the discursiveness and amplitude of the narrative, and 
in the absence of that self-consciousness and perpetual 
straining after effect which are so apt to give a theatrical 
and artificial air to everything a Frenchman says or does. 
It is English, too, in the fact that the purpose of the 
author is primarily moral rather than artistic. ‘The 
Nabob” is a picture of Parisian life in the garish heyday 
of the Second Empire; and the evident intention is to 
show how essentially tawdry, hollow, contemptible, in- 
tellectually little and morally base, that superficially brill- 
iant rég¢me really was. M. Daudet, as one of the official 
reporters of the Chamber of Deputies, was brought into 
intimate relations with the leading government function- 
aries and the ‘‘ high society ” of the period, and he is able 
to give an interior and authentic view of the actual work- 
ing of the imperial machine. Most of the ‘‘ characters ” 
of his story were easily identified by the Parisians, and the 
most significant portions of his work have been accepted 
as biography (and very luminous biography) rather than 
fiction. The Duc de Mora, for example, who, far more 
than the Nabob himself, dominates and gives coherence 
to the story, is a diaphanously thin disguise for the Duc 
de Morny, Napoleon’s gvotégé and factotum; and by 
those who are in a position to know, the portrait is pro- 
nounced ‘truly Gothic” in the pitiless accuracy of its 
delineation. The whole episode (or ‘‘ incident,” as the 
French would call it) of De Mora is managed with pre- 
eminent skill. In him andthe society of which the Hétel 
Mora was the centre, we have a complete summary of 





1 The Nabob. A Novel. 
lated by Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper. 
r6mo, pp. 451. 


By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
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the Lower Empire; yet the tempting nature of this par- 
ticular theme, though its utmost poignancy of effect is 


brought out, is not allowed to destroy the esemdle ; | 


for M. Daudet is too accomplished an artist to spoil his 
points by undue emphasis or insistence. It must besaid, 
too, that in dealing with Mora, M. Daudet proves him- 
self to be capable of rising to higher levels than that of 
a photographer or portrait-painter, or even of a social 
satirist. The minute, subdued, but terrible picture of 
Mora’s death gives one an almost overpowering sense of 
the inevitable fatality-of sham and chicane; and the 
description of his pompous obsequies has something of 
that elemental grandeur and impersonal profundity of 
pathos of which Victor Hugo has hitherto been the un- 
approached and acknowledged master. 

None of the other characters of the story has (or 
probably was intended to have) the impressiveness and 
definiteness of outline that distinguish Mora, but the 
portrait of Jenkins, the fashionable quack-doctor, has 
too genuine an air of reality not to be a sketch from life, 
and each member of the mob of minor adventurers is 
clearly discriminated by a few pungent phrases or a lumi- 
nous dramatic side-scene. The Nabob himself, though 
the most labored, is, to our taste, the least satisfactory 
character in the story, chiefly because in him, more fully 
than in any of the others, is developed that (to the Teu- 
tonic mind, as Taine calls it) peculiarly repugnant French 
falsetto sentiment. The whole history of the hapless, 
harmless Nabob is intended to be deeply pathetic, but 
through the greater part of the story we detest and sus- 
pect him too much to pity him, and toward the close 
our sympathy reacts under a too evident attempt on the 
part of the author to ‘‘ pile up the agony.” It may be 
a lack of sensbility on our part, but we found the brief 
glimpses of the Nabob’s peasant-mother, solitary and un- 
comfortable in her childless magnificence of wealth, far 
more genuinely touching than the elaborate and detailed 
picture of his own woes. 

We have written to little purpose if it is necessary to 
add that ‘‘ The Nabob” is well worth reading. Nor is 
it merely to the seeker after amusement that it can be 
commended. It is worthy of the serious consideration 
of the philosophic student of mankind, for it contains at 
least as large a proportion of authentic history as Vic- 
tor Hugo’s ‘‘ History of a Crime,” which has been shar- 
ing with it the enthusiastic admiration of the Parisian 
reading public. 


The ‘‘ Madame Gosselin” of M. Louis Ulbach,! 
though not, perhaps, superior to ‘‘ The Nabob” as a 
work of art, nor more fascinating as a story, is wholly 
unalloyed by the influence of an alien school, and is in 
all respects a typical example of the French literary ideal. 
Viewed from this point, perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of ‘‘ Madame Gosselin” is its comparative brev- 
ity of narrative. Readers who have formed their stand- 
ards upon the voluminous dimensions of the modern 
masterpieces of English fiction would be apt on this ac- 
count alone to think slightingly of a novel which can be 
easily hidden in the pocket or finished at a long sitting. 
Yet within these modest limits are portrayed — not 
sketched, merely, but portrayed—with an amplitude and 
vividness that leave nothing to be desired, one of the 
most powerful and thrilling tragedies, one of the tender- 
est and most winning idyls of youthful love, and one of 
the most impressive pictures of that 


1 Madame Gosselin. By Louis Ulbach. (Collection of For- 
eign Authors, No. VIII.) New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
z6mo, pp. 366. 
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‘* Nemesis, which never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale,” 


that can be found, probably, in the current literature 
of any language. It is here that the French faculty of 
artistic construction—the keen sense of harmony and 
proportion—displays itself to greatest advantage. There 
is no wandering off into a labyrinth of episodes; no 
subordination of the whole to particular parts ; no elab- 
orate exegesis of the narrative as it unwinds its slow 
length ; no continuous obtrusion of the moral intended 
to be drawn. Where the story should move, it moves 
with a swiftness and steadiness that carry the reader along 
in a quivering concentration of interest; where a pause 
naturally comes, the reflections are apposite and to the 
point ; where the strain of the narrative would become 
too oppressive, it is relieved and adorned with playful 
gleams of wit, with exquisite bits of natural description, 
with touching pictures of domestic life; where an act is 


performed, it is not obscured by an anxious analysis of 


motives; and where a character or personality is to be 
revealed, it is done with quick, bold, artistic strokes, and 
with no parade of psychological insights and refinements. 
As in a drama, the different characters depict themselves 
by their own words and conduct during the progressive 
evolution of the story, and are not minutely described at 
the outset and subsequently menceuvred like puppets. 

If any reader desires to know what is meant by 
dramatic novel-writing, ‘‘ Madame Gosselin” will afford 
him an excellent example. He will notice how the sev- 
eral dramatis persone are portrayed, not by what is 
said about them by the author, but by what they say 
and do themselves, and that the portrayal keeps pace 
and only ends with the narrative. He will notice, too, 
we hope, how much firmer hold upon the imagination is 
taken by persons thus drawn than by those described ob- 
jectively in the usual manner of novelists. He will find, 
we think, that Madame Gosselin and M. Pleumeur, George 
and Mademoiselle Berthe, and even such subordinate 
figures as Captain Kernuz and Pornic, will remain dis- 
tinct in his memory long after the ordinary crowd of fic- 


titious personages has faded into a nebulous mist ; and 


a little reflection will lead him to the explanation of 
this, which is that the method of delineation adopted by 
M. Ulbach is that by which we learn to know persons in 


real life—that, in fact, it is the only natural and truly ~ 


artistic one. 

Another reflection suggested by a perusal of ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Gosselin” is the complete refutation which the 
story affords of the common delusion that Frenchmen 
have no comprehension of ‘‘ home” and the serene en- 
joyments of domestic life. M. Ulbach’s occasional rhap- 
sodies on the subject might lead one to suspect that he 
had but a poetic appreciation of it; yet it would be diffi- 
cult to find more charming pictures than he draws of 
prenuptial and married love, of filial and parental affec- 
tion, of the little amenities and domesticities that make 
home so delicious a relief to the stress and turmoil of 
public life. M. Pleumeur and Madame Gosselin are 
steeped in the native hues of tragedy ; but Mademoiselle 
Berthe is exactly such a girl and woman as Mrs. Oliphant 
and Miss Mulock never tire of drawing, while M. George 
is just the warm-hearted, high-minded, frank, and gen- 
erous type of youth which, happily, is confined to no na- 
tion and no special race. 


Neither ‘‘ The Nabob” nor ‘‘ Madame Gosselin ” has 
called for special reference to that arch vivacity of style 
and that graceful lightness of touch which always char- 
acterize the better class of French society novels; but 
these traits are admirably exemplified in Henri Greville’s 
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‘‘ Dosia.”1 This story comes to us with the zmprimatur 
of agreat Parisian success, and as the recipient of the 
Monthyon prize of literature for the year in which it was 
written ; yet, without exactly disappointing the reader, it 
will be apt to set him to reflecting upon the differences of 
national taste. No one with any delicacy of perception 
could be insensible to the exquisite art with which it is writ- 
ten, to its feminine grace of manner and polished precision 
of style; but it is almost too slight to be called a novel, 
it skims along the surface of society rather than depicts 
-life, and there is a pervasive self-consciousness about it 
which savors rather of artifice than of art. No better 
illustration could be found of the superior importance 
which the French attach to manner as compared with 
substance than ‘‘ Dosia” affords ; for it is evidently from 
deliberate choice and not from any deficiency of power 
on the part of the author that the characters and events 
of the story are outlined to us by flashes of lightning, as 
it were, rather than portrayed by the steady and familiar 
light of day. Suggestion rather than delineation is the 
author’s consciously-adopted method ; and it certainly in- 
dicates remarkable skill in character-drawing that with 
so few and such delicate strokes the several characters of 
the story assume and maintain for us something like dis- 
tinctive personalities. We cannot help feeling, however, 
that, possessing this skill, the author should have made 
more of such an opportunity as her conception of Dosia 
afforded ; and that, however perfect within its self-as- 
signed esis that art is defective which contents itself 
with hints and outlines rather than with the complete 
embodiment of its ideas, Where M. Greville leaves off, 
an English novelist of equal creative power would feel 
as if his task had hardly begun; and perfect as itisasa 
composition, ‘‘Dosia” is more like the first draft or 
skeleton of a novel than like a novel in its complete and 
final form. 

Still it should be frankly admitted that ‘‘ Dosia” is a 
very charming book to read. It is piquant and vivacious, 
pure in sentiment, and natural in tone, subtile in its in- 
sights if meagre in its delineation of character, fresh and 
interesting in its incidents, picturesque in its accessories, 
_and with a certain feminine ease and refinement of man- 
ner. It may not inappropriately be described asa dainty 
bit of gezre-painting, and it is probably not without value 
as a picture of one phase of Russian society. The trans- 
lation, too, is so exceptionally good as to deserve men- 
tion. 

WHEN it is not the mere affectation of superior knowl- 
edge which Goldsmith satirized so keenly, almost the 
severest thing that can be said of an author’s or artist’s 
work is that (as the Philosophic Vagabond phrases it) 
‘it would have been’better if he had taken more pains.” 
The real nature of so-called inspiration is so little under- 
stood that young poets in particular are apt to think that 
much painstaking takes the bloom off of the sentiment 
and savors of mechanical verse-making, while voluble 
spontaneity is considered a sort of test of the genuine- 
ness of the poetic faculty. No such mistake has been 
made by Mr. Edgar Fawcett, and one of the first and 
most persistent impressions received by the reader of his 
collected poems ? is the exceptional predominance in him 
of what we may call the artist-faculty. There is no lack 
of that freshness of thought and ardor of feeling which 
always and everywhere distinguish the real singer from 
the verse-monger, however expert the latter may be; but 








1 Dosia. A Russian Story. From the French of Henri 
Greville. By Mary Neal Sherwood. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. 16mo, pp. 260. 

2 Fantasy and Passion. By Edgar Fawcett. 
erts Brothers. 16mo, pp. ror. 


Boston: Rob- 
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the perfection of the form, the firmness of the outlines, 


the terse brevity of expression where brevity is a gain, 
and the unfailing success with which the words are fitted 
to the thought or sentiment, bespeak, if not ‘‘long days 
of labor and nights devoid of ease,” at least a commend- 
able purpose on the part of the author not to allow his 
voice to be lost in the general choir of ephemeral singers 
for want of care on his own part in cultivating its tones. 
Some of his shorter poems are little less than wonderful 
for the exactness with which words are made to represent 
not only the ideas or feelings suggested by a natural ob- 
ject, but its very texture, color, and aroma, so to speak; 
and those who have endeavored this sort of description 
in either prose, or verse need not be told that it is no 
spontaneous or effortless product of the mind, but in- 
volves the most patient study of the laws of language, 
and the mysterious affinities of words. | 

The most perfect example of what we mean is the 
little poem entitled ‘‘ The Tuberose,” but this has been 
reproduced so often that we simply direct renewed atten- 
tion to it, and (hesitating whether to select ‘‘ Sea-Gulls,” 
‘¢ Reverie,” ‘*To an Oriole,” or one of the exquisite 
sonnets on ‘‘ Fabrics”) quote the following description 


of— 
** AN OCTOBER DAY, 


‘* The emergent sun looks forth on sparkling grass, 

Filmed with the frost’s pale gossamer of snow. 
And now long resonant breezes wake and blow 

The empurpled mists from meadow and morass. 

The withering aster shivers ; dry leaves pass ; 
Red sumachs burn ; the yellowing birches glow: : 

And on the elastic air, in many a mass, 
Rolling through pale-blue heaven, the great clouds go! 


** In the afternoon all windy sounds are still: 
From wooded ways the cricket’s chirp takes flight, 

And the dreamy autumn hours lapse on until . Z 

See! the sweet evéning star, that night by night 

Drops luminous, like an ever-falling tear, 

Down dying twilights of the dying year!’ 

It should be said, however, that this very aptitude for 
and skill in word-painting, while it originates some of 
the most pleasing qualities of Mr. Fawcett’s verse, is also 
responsible for what is perhaps its worst occasional de- 
fect. Every positive merit is apt, as the moralists say, to 
have its negative fault ; and the very dexterity and facil- 
ity with which Mr. Fawcett uses language seduce him 
now and then into attempting strange feats of verbal 
gymnastics, which, even when successful, have no more 
relationship with true poetry than the test ‘‘ execution ” 
pieces with music, and which usually involve inadmissi- 
ble contortions of both sense and expression. Swinburne 
is mainly responsible for the transient vogue of this con- 
voluted verse ; but he is a peculiarly dangerous model for 
younger poets, both because he is so perfect a master of 
it as almost to defy rivalry, and because the manner is so 
pronounced that to adopt it is almost necessarily to incur 
the charge of imitation. 

The second characteristic of Mr. Fawcett’s poetry 
which will be apt to attract the reader’s attention is its 
pictorial vividness. Whatever Mr. Fawcett pictures to 
himself or apprehends imaginatively he sees with a dis- 
tinctness and depicts with a realism that is rarely attained 
even by those describing an actual object. So firm and 
precise are the outlines, indeed, that there would be a 
certain element of hardness in the poetry were it not 
illumined and adorned by the delicate and continuous 
play of fancy. There is no subject so hackneyed, no 
thought so trite, and no object so commonplace, that Mr. 
Fawcett cannot embroider it with graceful and dainty 
conceits ; and he demonstrates anew that for the poet 
Nature is ever fresh and ever young. If, as Hazlitt says, 
surprise and unexpectedness are a prime source of intel- 
lectual pleasure, then much of the attractiveness of his 
verse is explained ; for, however hackneyed or unpromis- 
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ing the title of a poem may be, there is sure to be some- 
thing original and attention-compelling in its view-point 
or method of treatment. For one thing, Mr. Fawcett is 
fond of bringing out the analogies between Nature and 
human life; and here, of course, the varied suggestive- 
ness of even a single object is practically inexhaustible, 
With the realistic imagination of* which we have 
spoken, Mr, Fawcett ought to exhibit a marked dramatic 
faculty, but this is precisely where he is weakest and least 
satisfactory. Even his narrative verse is poor in compar- 
ison with his descriptive pieces and sonnets, and whoever 
the ostensible speaker may be, his own voice formulates 
the syllables. Nor is the reason far to seek. Vividly as 
he perceives an object or situation, he yet always sees it 
from his own point of view and with his own eyes ; and he 
is apt to see it, too, in its most concrete and (so to say) 
intense form. He is not successful in linking together 
the consecutive thoughts, events, and images, which con- 
stitute narrative poetry ; and his happiest pieces are those 
dealing with a single and isolated conception, or senti- 
ment, or picture. But, whatever may be the limitations 
of his faculty, there can be no doubt that Mr. Fawcett 
is, within his range,.a true poet, that he is an artist of a 
high order, and that his modest little volume will gain 
him a high and lasting reputation, even should his future 
work fail to meet those expectations that will now justly 
be entertained of it. 





KEEN and general as is the interest in everything con- 
nected with the stage, there are few departments of liter- 
ature so little enriched by good and permanently valuable 
writing as that of dramatic criticism. Even when the 
criticism is based on knowledge and insight, it is apt to 
be a crude mass of unsystematized opinions, or at best 
the record of individual impressions and preferences ; and 
the late Edwin Forrest, who was deeply read in the lit- 
erature of his profession, used to complain that there 
was not in existence a book or treatise from which one 
could deduce a sound philosophy of the dramatic art, or 
get a clear conception of the conditions of success in 
acting. It can hardly be said that Mr. George Henry 
Lewes’s little volume, ‘‘On Actors and the Art of Act- 
ing,’”’! deprives this complaint of its force ; but Mr. Lewes 
certainly has a perfectly definite and logical theory of the 
actor’s art, and, though this theory is not developed sys- 
tematically in the desultory papers of which the volume 
is composed, yet it furnishes the standard of the author’s 
judgments in particular cases, and the reader will find no 
difficulty in gathering its substance. In fact, by most 
readers it will be gathered all the more readily because it 
is not cast in logical formulas, but is brought out casually 
and disconnectedly, as some special principle is illustrated 
by a particular actor or by some characteristic manifesta- 
tion of the actor’s art. 

Mr. Lewes’s survey of the stage extends from Edmund 
Kean to Salvini, and includes all the great actors and 
actresses of that brilliant period, as well on the Conti- 
nent as in England. Besides the two named, Charles 
Kean, Macready, Farren, Charles Mathews, the two Kee- 
leys, Rachel, and Frédéric Lemaitre, form the subject of 
separate essays ; and in the chapters on the drama in 
Paris, in Germany, and in Spain, and on foreign actors 
on the English stage, reference is made to nearly every 





On Actors and the Art of Acting. By George Henry 
Lewes. Amateur Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
r2M0, Pp. 237. $ 


prominent Continental actor of the present and immedi- 
ately preceding generations. Like every competent ob- 


server who saw Edmund Kean in the splendid maturity ~ 


of his powers, Mr. Lewes considers him ‘‘ incomparably 
the greatest actor” of recent times, yet the author’s large 
hospitality of mind and complete freedom from insular 
prejudice is shown by his cordial recognition of the gen- 
ius and skill of Salvini, whose Othello he pronounces, 
‘‘though in certain passages manifestly inferior’ to 
Kean’s, ‘‘as a whole of more sustained excellence.” In 
all the chapters dealing with particular actors and plays, 
acute and suggestive criticism alternates with animated 
description of personal traits ; and the fact that most of 
the papers were inspired by special occasions gains for 
them in liveliness and minuteness of detail more than 
they lose by the lack of methodical exposition. The 
chapters on ‘‘Shakespeare as Actor and Critic” and 
‘* Natural Acting ’” summarize and illustrate Mr. Lewes’s 
theory of the art ; but for a full understanding the whole 
book should be perused, and there is not a page which 
will fail to repay the reader in instruction as well as en- 
tertainment. ‘ 

No just complaint on the score of a lack of practi- 
cality can be made against Mr. Nichols’s ‘* Pottery : How 
it is made; its Shape and Decoration,” 1 which is ad- 
dressed not so much to collectors and readers as to those 
who are seeking to acquire the art of decorating pottery, 
either for entertainment or as a remunerative occupation. 
There are a very cursory and fragmentary sketch of the 
general history of the art, a careful account of the mate- 
rials and methods of manufacture, brief descriptions of 
the leading wares now made in different countries, and 
a useful summary of the tests and marks of identification 
applied by connoisseurs ; but the main purpose of the 
book is quite apart from these, being (as the author says) 
‘*to describe the laws which govern the decoration of 


pottery, and to give practical instruction in the art of © 


painting, either with vitrifiable or common oil colors, 
upon hard or soft porcelain, or upon earthenware.” The 
instructions are very precise and specific, are relieved of 
all technical or obscure terms that might perplex the am- 
ateur, cover the entire process from the selection and mix- 
ing of the colors to the final ‘‘ burning,” and inspire con- 
fidence as the work of one who fully understands what 
he attempts to teach. Judging from the number of those 
who, as professionals or as amateurs, have lately been 
attracted to this art, there must be hundreds that have 
been longing for just such a book ; and there can be no 
doubt that it will contribute more than would a score of 
historical and descriptive treatises to the establishment of 
the manufacture and decoration of pottery as one of our 
national industries. Among the illustrations to the vol- 
ume (all of which are admirable) there are a number of 
plates of Japanese designs, printed in colors, which will 
prove useful to the decorator both as patterns and as 
hints for independent designs. The others are for the 
most part reproductions of famous and characteristic 
specimens of the ceramic art. 

Appended to the treatise is a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of the ceramic art, including the standard works 
upon the subject in all languages. 


1 Pottery : How it is made; its Shape and Decoration. 


Practical Instructions for Painting on Porcelain and all Kinds 
of Pottery. With Forty-two Illustrations. By George Ward 
Nichols. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 142. 
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